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PREFACE 


T was said in the first half of this work, Johannine 
Vocabulary (1879), “There are more ambiguities in the 
Fourth Gospel than in all the Three taken together, and it is 
easy to put one’s finger on the cause of many of them.” One 
object of Johannine Grammar is to classify, with the view of 
ultimately explaining, these ambiguous passages'. For 
example, what Browning calls Hotz on my title-page may 
mean “ that” or “ because.” Browning extols his Grammarian 
—alas! an ideal—who “ settled Hofz’s business.” This work 
tries to help to “settle” it—unquestionably it has not yet 
been “settled ’—for passages in the Fourth Gospel, in some 
of which our translators halt between “ that” and “ because.” 
Again, Johannine commentators of repute disagree as to 
who is speaking in certain portions of the Gospel. Take, for 
example, i. 16—18 “For he was before me. For of hts fulness 
we all veceived......the only begotten Son, which ts in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath declared [(him).” Origen attributed the 
italicised passage to the Baptist. Sodid Irenaeus. Heracleon, 
and many critics in Origen’s time, maintained that it pro- 
ceeded partly from the Baptist, partly from the evangelist. 
Alford and Westcott assert that the whole of it proceeds 
from the evangelist. 
Next take iii. 15—21 “...that whosoever believeth may 
in him have eternal life. For God so loved the world, that he 


1 See Index, ‘‘ Ambiguity,” pp. 666—7. 
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gave lus only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have eternal life. For God sent not the 
Son...that they have been wrought in God.’ Concerning the 
italicised passage Westcott says “It contains the reflections 
of the evangelist and is not a continuation of the words of 
the Lord.” Alford says that this view—although held by 
many commentators—is “as inconceivable as the idea of 
St Matthew having combined into one the insulated sayings 
of his Master.” Westcott maintains that his own conclusion 
is consistent with the tenor of the passage and “appears to 
be firmly established from details of expression.” Some of 
these details—such as “only begotten Son,” “ believe in the 
name of,” “do truth,” which are characteristic of the evan- 
gelist—belong to vocabulary rather than grammar. But in 
favour of Westcott’s view there is a small point of grammar 
to which attention might have been called, as will be seen 
from the two passages to be next quoted. 

One of these, according to Westcott, follows—or, according 
to Alford, is part of—the last words of the Baptist, thus: 
iii. 30—36 “He must increase, but I must decrease. He that 
cometh from above is above all...For he whom God hath sent 
speaketh the words of God; for he giveth not the Spirit by 
measure...the wrath of God abideth on him.” Concerning 
the whole of these six verses (“ He that cometh...abideth on 
him”) Westcott says that the section “contains reflections 
of the evangelist”; and he calls attention to the use of the 
title “Son” absolutely, and to other details, as well as to the 
tenor of the passage, as justifying his conclusion. Alford 
calls this view (which is not peculiar to Westcott) an 
“arbitrary proceeding”; but he himself abstains from any 
argument based on grammatical or verbal detail. 

The next instance occurs in the Dialogue between our 
Lord and the Samaritan woman, iv. 9 (R.V.) “ How is it that 
thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, which am a Samaritan 
woman? (For Jews have no dealings with Samaritans).” 
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Chrysostom takes the italicised words as uttered by the 
woman. The meaning would then be, “Jews as a rule do 
not condescend to have dealings .with Samaritans: yet thou 
askest a favour from me!” But some authorities omit the 
italicised words. Alford and Westcott (the latter, with the 
caveat “if genuine”) say that they are an explanatory note 
of the evangelist. 

In favour of this last conclusion (that “Jews...Samaritans”’ 
is an evangelistic explanation) is the following grammatical 
argument. There are two words, 6tz and yap, used by John! 
to express the conjunction “for.” For the most part, in 
Christ’s words, he uses the former; in his own comments, 
the latter (2066). The latter occurs not only in the Samaritan 
Dialogue but also in the two previously quoted passages. 
It is a matter of minute detail; but, so far as it goes, it 
confirms Westcott’s view—favoured also by other gram- 
matical considerations —that all three are evangelistic 
comments (1936). 

The labour has been much greater, and the book longer, 
than I anticipated or desired. But the more fully I studied 
the Gospel and its most ancient MSS., versions, and commen- 
tators, the more necessary it seemed to give the evidence, 
if at all, at full length. Conclusions stated confidently, and 
with abundance of references, frequently assume an entirely 
different complexion when the references are verified and 
quoted accurately with their complete contexts. 

As to the lines on which the book is constructed, they 
are the same as those of my Shakespearian Grammar— 
published nearly forty years ago but presumably still found 
useful as it is still in demand. Besides many points of 








1 By ‘‘John” is meant, throughout the whole of this volume, the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel, of which the originator may have been (as the Gospel suggests) 
John the son of Zebedee, but of which the writer, the exact nature of the 
origination, and the exact extent to which the writer paraphrased, commented, 
and blended allegory with fact, are (in my opinion) at present unknown. 
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similarity in detail, the two works have two broad assumptions 
in common. 

The Shakespearian Grammar assumed that Shakespeare 
wrote, with a style of his own, in English that he read and 
spoke. Hence North’s Plutarch, Florio’s Montaigne, the > 
Elizabethan dramatists—and especially his own works com- 
pared with one another—were treated as safer guides to 
his meaning than Milton, Dryden, and Pope. A similar 
assumption is made in the Johannine Grammar. The 
Johannine language in general has been carefully classified 
with a view to the elucidation of particular passages; and 
the LXX, the Synoptists, the New Testament as a whole, 
Epictetus, and the Papyri of 50—150A.D. have been recog- 
nised as safer guides than writers of the third century and 
far safer than those of the fourth. This assumption is even 
truer about John than about Shakespeare, to whom was 
given, in some measure, the very rare privilege of anticipating, 
or shaping, the language of posterity. 

My Shakespearian Grammar also assumed that Shake- 
speare was a great poet. About John, I have tried to 
subordinate strictly to grammatical inferences my conviction 
that he, too, is a master of style and phrase, as well as an 
inspired prophet; but I have felt bound to assume that 
he did not at all events misuse words like the author of 
“the Second Epistle of St Peter,” or “use one word for 
another ” like a modern journalist describing a cricket-match 
or a boat-race. For example, where John is represented 
by our Revised Version as saying that Jesus ‘‘ bowed his 
head” upon the cross, I argued, in “ Johannine Vocabulary,” 
that it must be rendered “laid his head to rest,” and that, 
if so, the expression mystically implied “rest on the bosom 
of the Father.” This rendering was based entirely on dry 
hard grammatical evidence shewing that the phrase had no 
other meaning in the Greek language. 1 have subsequently 
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discovered that Origen thrice assumes this to be the meaning 
(“tnclinasse caput super gremium Patris’’). 

Besides these two assumptions, the Johannine Grammar 
recognises one strong probability—namely, that the author 
was an honest man (a fact that some commentators hardly 
seem to recognise), writing indeed some seventy years or 
more after the Crucifixion, but still with some knowledge 
of what he wrote about, and with some sense of responsibility 
to those for whom he wrote. His Christian readers (I assume) 
had read earlier Gospels, which, if authoritative, an honest 
writer of a new Gospel was bound to take into account. For 
example, the Synoptists express themselves differently and 
somewhat obscurely as to the “authority” possessed by 
Christ and imparted by Him to the disciples. The meaning 
of true “authority” is of great moral importance, and much 
discussed by Epictetus. It is assumed as probable that 
John’s teaching on this point was intended to elucidate that 
of the Synoptists. 

I venture to think that the Index to N.T. passages will 
supply something like a continuous commentary on the 
Fourth Gospel, and that the Index to Greek words will 
help the reader to compare Johannine, Synoptic, literary, 
and vernacular Greek. The English Index contains copious 
references to Origen, Nonnus, Chrysostom, Philo, and 
Epictetus, indicating lines of thought illustrative of the 
circumstances amid which the Gospel issued from its 
originator, was committed to writing by its author, and was 
interpreted by the earliest extant commentaries. 

Many of the grammatical details must of course be 
abstruse and unsuitable for any but Greek scholars. But 
an attempt has been made—by translating literally many 
of the quotations, by comparing the Authorised with the 
Revised Version, and by illustrating Greek from English 
idiom—to make several interesting peculiarities of Johannine 
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style intelligible to readers unacquainted with Greek literature 
except through. translations. In order to give easy access to 
all such oases in the classical desert, and a bird’s-eye view 
of some of them, the English Index has been made very 
copious. It contains, for example, two columns on “ Am- 
biguity.” The reader will also find references to “ Allusiveness,” 
“Emphasis,” “ Mysticism,” “Narrowing Down,” “Parenthesis,” 
“ Quotation,” “ Repetition,” and “Self-correction.” Many of 
these subjects will—I sincerely believe—be better understood 
by a student with little or no knowledge of Greek but much 
knowledge of literature, than by one case-hardened against 
intellectual interests by a long course of “the classical 
languages” unintelligently and unwillingly studied. 

For my “Notes on preceding Paragraphs” (2664—799) 
I am under great obligations to Professor Blass’s Grammar 
of New Testament Greek, even where I have been led to 
differ from its conclusions. To Dr Joseph B. Mayor, in 
whose works on the Epistle of St James and on Clement of 
Alexandria I have found rich stores of Greek learning, and 
to Dr W. Rhys Roberts, Professor of Greek at the University 
of Leeds, whose editions of Longinus, Dionysius, and 
Demetrius, are full of interesting and stimulative information 
on Greek style, I am indebted for correction of my proofs 
and for very useful criticisms and suggestions; nor must 
I omit brief but hearty thanks to the Cambridge University 
Press. 


EDWIN A. ABBOTT. 


Wellside 
Hampstead 
20 Dec. 1905 


1 See note on p. xxvii. 
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REFERENCES 


Black Arabic numbers refer to paragraphs in this volume (1886— 
2799) or in preceding volumes of Diatessarica :— 


l— 272=Clue. 
273— 552= Corrections. 
§53—1149 = From Letter to Spirit. 
1150— 1435 = Paradosi's. 
1436—1885 = Johannine Vocabulary. 


The Books of Scripture are referred to by the ordinary ab- 
breviations, except where specified below. But when it is 
said that Samuel, Isaiah, Matthew, or any other writer, wrote 
this or that, it is to be understood as meaning fhe writer, 
whoever he may be, of the words in question, and not as 
meaning that the actual writer was Samuel, Isaiah, or Matthew. 


The principal Greek Mss. are denoted by &, A, B, etc.; the Latin 
versions by a, 4, etc., as usual. The Syriac version discovered by 
Mrs Lewis on Mount Sinai is referred to as SS, é.e. “ Sinaitic 
Syrian.” It is always quoted from Mr Burkitt’s translation. I 
regret that in the first three vols. of Diatessarica Mrs Lewis’s 
name was omitted in connexion with this version. 


The text of the Greek Old Testament adopted is that of B, edited 
by Professor Swete!; of the New, that of Westcott and Hort. 


Modern works are referred to by the name of the work, or author, 
vol., and page, e.g. Levy ili. 343 @, i.e. vol. iii. p. 343, col. 1. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Aq. = Aquila’s version of O.T. 


Apol. =Justin Martyr's First Apology. 


Blass, see Addendum on p. xxvii. 
Buhl = Buhl’s edition of Gesenius, Leipzig, 1899. 
Burk. =Mr F. C. Burkitt’s Evangelion Da-mepharreshe, Cambridge 


University Press, 1904. 


1 Codex B, though more ancient than Codex A, is often less close to the 
Hebrew than the latter (C/ue 393). 
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C. before numbers = circa, “about” (¢.g. c. 10). 

Canon. LXX =¢he canonical books of LXX. 

Chr. = Chronicles. 

Chri. =¢he words of Christ, as distinct from narrative, see 1672*. 

Clem. Alex. 42=Clement of Alexandria in Potter’s page 42. 

Dalman, Words= Words of Jesus, Eng. Transl. 1902; Aram. G.= 
Grammatth Aramdisch, 1894. 

Demosth. 433=Teubners marginal page 433 of Demosthenes; but 
Demosth. (Preuss) xxvil. 3=p. 3 of Orat. xxvii. in Teubner, as in Preuss’s 
Concordance. 

Diatess.=the Arabic Diatessaron, sometimes called Tatian’s, trans- 
lated by Rev. H. W. Hogg, B.D., in the Ante-Nicene Christian Library. 

Ency. = Encyclopaedia Biblica. 

Ephrem = Ephraemus Syrus, ed. Moesinger. 

Epistle, the=the First Epistle of St John. 

Euseb. =the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius. 

Field=Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt, Oxford, 1875, also 
Otium Norvicense, 1881. 

Gesen. =the Oxford edition of Gesenius. 

Heb. LXX=that part of LXX of which the Hebrew is extant. 

Hor. Heb.=Horae Hebraicae, by John Lightfoot, 1658—74, ed. 
Gandell, Oxf. 1859. 

Iren. =the treatise of Irenaeus against Heresies. 

Jer. Targ. (or Jer.) I and II =severally the Targum of “Jonathan Ben 
Uzziel” and the fragments of the Jerusalem Targum on the Pentateuch. 

K. = Kings. 

Levy=Levy’s Neuhebraisches und Chaldaisches Worterbuch, 4 vols., 
Leipzig, 1889; Levy Ch. =Chaldaisches Worterbuch, 2 vols., 1881. 

L.S. = Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. ; 

Narr. =in narrative, as distinct from (a) speech of Christ, (4) speech 
generally (1672*). 

Origen, Huet, or Lomm., ii. 340= vol. il. p. 340 of Huet or Lommatzsch 
severally. The reader is also sometimes guided by reference to the text, 
e.g. Numb. xiv. 23 in O.’s commentary on Numbers. 

Oxf. Conc. = Zhe Oxford Concordance to the Septuagint. 

Papyri are indicated by Pap. [from the] Ber/in [Museum]; and Paf. 
[of the] Egypt [Exploration Society], vols. i—vi, viz. Oxy[rynchus] i—iv, 
Fayiim v, Tebfunis] vi. 

Pec., affixed to Mt., Lk., etc., means peculiar to Matthew, Luke, etc. 

Philo is referred to by Mangey’s volume and page, eé.g. Philo ii. 234, 
or, as to the Latin treatises, by Aucher’s pages (P. A.) (see 1608). 

Resch=Resch’s Paralleltexte (4 vols.). 

S.= Samuel; s.=“‘ see.” 

Schéttg. = Schéttgen’s Horae Hebraicae, Dresden and Leipzig, 1733. 
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Sir. =the work of Ben Sira, #.e. the son of Sira. It is commonly called 
Ecclesiasticus (see 20a). The original Hebrew has been edited, in part, 
by Cowley and Neubauer, Oxf. 1897; in part, by Schechter and Taylor, 
Camb. 1899. 

SS, see (iii) above. 

Steph. or Steph. Thes.=Stephani Thesaurus (Didot). 

Sym. =Symmachus’s version of O.T. 

Theod. = Theodotion’s version of O.T. 

Tromm.=Trommius’ Concordance to the Septuagint. 

Tryph. =the Dialogue between Justin Martyr and Trypho the Jew. 

Wetst. = Wetstein’s Comm. on the New Testament, Amsterdam, 1751. 

W.H.= Westcott and Hort's New Testament. 


(a) A bracketed Arabic number, following Mk, Mt., etc., indicates 
the number of instances in which a word occurs in Mark, Matthew, etc., 


e.g. ayawn Mk (0), Mt. (1), Lk. (1), Jn (7). 


(6) Where verses in Hebrew, Greek, and Revised Version, are 
numbered differently, the number of R.V. is given alone. 


ADDENDUM 


Blass=Second English Edition of Professor Blass’s Grammar of 
New Testament Greek, Macmillan and Co., 1905. It did not come into 
my hands till this volume was in the press. But I have made copious 
use of it in foot-notes, and still more in the “ Notes on Preceding 
Paragraphs” (2664—799). Dr Blass regards as interpolations some 
passages that I should treat as evangelistic comment; and he appears 
to me to attach too much importance to the testimony of Chrysostom 
(concerning whom Field, Chrys. Comm. Matth. vol. iii. p. 153 uses the 
weighty words, “Chrysostomo, Scriptori in libris citandis incuriosissimo,” 
of which the reader will find ample proof in the following pages) and 
too little to that of Origen. But even where, as is frequently the case, 
my conclusions differ from his, I gladly acknowledge my obligation 
for his succinct statement of the evidence favouring his views, and for 
calling attention to points that had escaped my notice. 
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INTRODUCTION! 


S1. Zhe scope of the proposed work 


[1886] Obscurity of style in an inflected language is caused 
by ambiguity (1) in words?, (2) in inflexions of words’, (3) in 
combinations of words‘. The First Part of this work, Johannine 
Vocabulary, dealt with characteristic, or characteristically used, 
Johannine words, such as “ believe,” and “authority,” with the 
principal Johannine synonyms, and with the relation between 
the Johannine and the Synoptic Vocabularies. But the words 
were almost exclusively verbs, nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 
The article could not be represented statistically in the Vo- 
cabularies, nor could many of the pronouns and conjunctions; 
and only a general view could be given of the difference 
between the Johannine and the Synoptic use of prepositions. 
These words must therefore now be added to the two subjects 
above mentioned as remaining to be discussed—namely, 
inflexions, and combinations of words. 


1 See references on pp. xxvfoll. This is the sixth part of the series 
entitled Diatessarica. The fifth part of the series (“/Johannine Vocabu- 
lary”) terminated with subsection 1885. 

2 E.g. “apprehend” (1443, 1735¢—g) may mean “understand” or 
“take prisoner.” 

3 “ Inflexions” include those of all parts of speech. 

* “Combinations” include those in phrases, in clauses, in sentences, 
and in paragraphs (or sections). 
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[1887] INTRODUCTION 


[1887] In Johannine Grammar it is proposed to treat of 
these matters with a view to two objects. The first object is 
to ascertain the evangelist’s meaning ; the second is to compare 
or contrast his Gospel with those of the Synoptists. A great 
deal will be omitted that would be inserted in a Grammar of 
New Testament Greek, or in a Grammar that proposed to 
examine the differences between Johannine and, for example, 
Pauline style. On the other hand, a great deal will be inserted 
that would not find place in a treatise attempting simply 
to elucidate the obscurities of the Fourth Gospel. As in 
Johannine Vocabulary, so in Johannine Grammar, many 
remarks that may seem superfluous for explaining the special 
passage under discussion may be found to be justified hereafter 
by the use made of them in a commentary on parallel passages 
in the Four Gospels’. 


§2. The arrangement and proportions of the work 


[1888] Logical arrangement, symmetry, and complete- 
ness, will be subordinated to the object of illuminating the 
Fourth Gospel as a whole, and passages of recognised difficulty 
in particular, by ready reference to groups of similar Johannine 
idioms. For this purpose, English alphabetical order will be 
adopted as regards subjects, eg. Adjectives, Adverbs, Anaco- 
luthon, Asyndeton etc., and Greek order, for the most part, as 
regards Greek words discussed separately under these several 
headings. Under “ Adjectives”—in accordance with the 
promise to omit all that did not bear on Johannine style— 
very little will be said except as to John’s use of two or three 
special words. For the rest, the reader will be referred to 
“ Article ”—since the repetition of the article with an adjective 
makes the latter emphatic. The same rule will apply to 
Adverbs. On the other hand, under “ Anacoluthon” (ze. want 


1 See Johannine Vocabulary, Pref. p. ix. 
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of grammatical sequence) space will be given to the discussion 
of several difficult passages; and “ Asyndeton ”"—ze. the 
omission of connecting particles between clauses and sen- 
tences—will receive a space proportioned to the number of 
instances in which it causes ambiguity. 

[1889] Under “ Mood,” the reader will find hardly anything 
except a reference to other headings and especially to “Tense.” 
The reason is that many Johannine distinctions of mood— 
occasionally (2611 foll.) so important as almost to amount to 
a distinction of word—arise from the evangelist’s distinction 
between the present and the aorist in the same mood and may 
be most conveniently discussed as Presents and Aorists rather 
than as Imperatives, Subjunctives etc. Concerning the am- 
biguous wsorevere in xiv. I rendered by R.V. “ Ye delteve in 
God, believe also in me,” with a marginal alternative “ Be/zeve in 
God,” it was remarked three centuries and a half ago, “It may 
be read in four ways.” There are several other passages of 
a similar character about which much the same thing is likely 
to be said till doomsday unless some conclusion can be 
arrived at by a grouping of similar Johannine ambiguities. 
The best heading for these appeared to be, not “ Indicative” 
or “ Imperative,” but “ Interrogative.” 

[1890] Under “ Prepositions” will be given ava, although 
it occurs in only one Johannine passage, ii. 6 “two or three 
firkins afzece,” and ayti, although that, too, occurs only in 
i. 16 “grace for grace.” In the latter, not much doubt as to 
the meaning exists; in the former, none at all. But some 
space has been given to both, because it happens that 
expressions similar to these occur in the Book of the Revela- 
tion of St John and in the works of Philo, and, if questions 
should arise hereafter, in dealing with the Fourfold Gospel, as 
to allusiveness or latent mystical meanings in either passage, 
these external quotations may be of use. Similarly, under 


1 So Suicer (ii. 721) quotes Erasmus, “ Quadrifariam legi potest.” 
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[1891] INTRODUCTION 


“Pronouns,” in treating the Johannine “I am,” an attempt 
will be made to ascertain, by reference to Hebrew and LXX 
usage (as well as to Johannine passages) when John uses it 
(if he ever does) to mean simply “I am the person you speak 
of,” and when he uses it to mean (or to suggest) the divine 
I AM. 

[1891] In those parts of the work which relate to the 
order and arrangement of words, something will need to be 
said about Philonian and Rabbinical canons of sacred 
expression, and about the repetitions so frequent in Hebrew 
poetry and in Jewish liturgy. For these may explain some 
curious twofold and threefold repetitions of the same state- 
ment, and some (logically speaking) superfluous combinations 
of affirmation. and negation. But even when the most 
is made of these, much in the Johannine style will remain 
inexplicable, perhaps, except by particular influences and 
circumstances. The book seems to combine the occasional 
diffuseness of an old man with the general and pervasive 
subtlety of a master of words in the prime of intellect. It 
has curious sevenfold arrangements of events and sayings 
that strike a modern reader as highly artificial, and likely to 
have required much forethought and elaboration. Yet some- 
times it halts, adds after-thoughts, breaks into parentheses, 
seems to make inexact statements and to correct them, and it 
certainly mixes words of the Lord and of other speakers 
with remarks of the evangelist in such a way that the most 
careful commentators are tasked to disentangle them. 

[1892] Some of the phenomena above mentioned resemble 
phenomena that we find in the Apocalypse. Others indicate 
a subtle use of Greek grammatical forms quite unlike any- 
thing in that book. Yet the Gospel has not two styles. 
Indeed, as has been pointed out in the Preface, it has such 
a sameness of style that the words of the Baptist or of 
Christ—although distinguishable on close examination—ap- 
pear to have been confused by some able critics with words of 
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the evangelist. There may, however, have been one originator 
who did not write, and one writer, who did not originate. In 
other words, there may have been, in effect, two authors, of 
whom the second and later—while impressing his own 
character on the style of the whole—may have preserved here 
and there with special fidelity (sometimes at the cost of 
clearness, 1927 ¢) the traditions of the first, in whose name 
he wrote nominally as an amanuensis but actually as an 
expounder and interpreter. These considerations will come 
before us (2427—35) in discussing the remarkable textual 
variations in the passage about “the disciple that beareth 
witness of these things,” but they ought to be always so far 
present that our minds may be kept open to all evidence 
bearing on the question of authorship. 

[1893] The Fourth Gospel is admitted by all Greek 
scholars to be, in parts, extraordinarily obscure. No honest 
writer of history is obscure, as a rule,except through careless- 
ness or ignorance—ignorance, it may be, of the art of writing, 
or of the subject he is writing about, or of the persons he is 
addressing, or of the words he is using, but, in any case, 
ignorance of something. But an honest writer of poetry 
or prophecy may be consciously obscure because a message, 
so to speak, has come into his mind in a certain form, and he 
feels this likely to prove the best form—ultimately, when his 
readers have thought about it.’ Instances will come before 
us, for example, where ér¢ may mean “that” or “ because,” 
and where xa@ws may look back to what precedes or forward 
to what follows: and as to these we may say that the writer 
may have preferred to let the reader think out the meaning 
or the connexion for himself. But what are we to say to 
x. 38 “that ye may come to know definitely (yvwte) and that 
ye may continue in the ever growing knowledge (ywwoxnte) 
that the Father is in me”? Here the difference between 
the aorist and the present subjunctive is so great as to 
amount almost to the difference between two distinct words: 
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but is it like a poet or a prophet to write after this fashion? 
We must frankly admit that such language—of which there 
are many instances (2524)—would appear highly artificial in 
any Greek writer unless there were special reasons for it, as, 
for example, a desire to protest tacitly against some popular 
and erroneous notions about “knowing” and “knowledge.” 
A Grammar is not the place to discuss the question whether 
such notions existed and whether the evangelist would be 
likely to protest against them ; but it may be of use here to 
prepare the reader for a multitude of sach mmute gram- 
matical distinctions. In an ordmary book, we should stig- 
matize them as pedantry: m the Fourth Gospel. they must 
be explained (we may feel sure) by very different reasons. 
The business of the Grammar will be to collect and classify 
these and other peculiarities so as to lead the way to an 
explanation that lies beyond the limits of a grammarian. 


BOOK I 


FORMS AND COMBINATIONS 
OF WORDS 


BOOK I 


FORMS AND COMBINATIONS OF WORDS 


General warning as to use of Index 


[1894*] N.B. For all matter affecting Adjectives, Adverbs, 
Anacoluthon etc., and not occurring under these several headings, 
the reader is referred to the Index. For example, under the heading 
“‘ Adjectives” in the following paragraphs nothing will be found about 
their frequent use with the reduplicated article for emphasis, nor 
about their occasional use with the ellipsis of a noun. But these 
deficiencies will be supplied under the heading “ Adjectives ” in the 
Index at the end of the book, where the reader will find references 
to “‘ Article,” to “Ellipsis,” and to passages dealing with emphasis. 
Also, as regards some special adjectives, discussed at considerable 
length, but not here (¢.g. tos, roAvs, mpoBarixy), the reader will 
be referred to the paragraphs dealing with them by the two Indices 
of Greek words, where they will be found in their alphabetical order. 
The Index to the “ Vocabulary ” will give the statistics of the words ; 
the Index to the “Grammar,” their grammatical use. 


ADJECTIVES 


(1) Used predicatively 


[1894] The adjective is used predicatively in iv. 18 rovro aAnbis 
cipnxas, which is quite different from rotvro aAnOds cipyxas. The 
latter might have meant (1) “ Zruly, i.e. in truth, thou hast said 
this,” or (2) ‘‘Thou hast said this *ru/ly, ie. with truth.” But the 
former means “‘ Zhis, at all events, among all that thou hast said, is 
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true ”—implying that hitherto the woman has talked in a reckless 
and trifling way’. 
(ii) Special 

(a) Mdnoc 


[1895] Movos occurs as follows in v. 44 (W.H.) “How can ye 
believe, receiving glory from one another:—and the glory that comes 
from the only [God] (rqv dcgav tiv rapa rod povov [Oeod]) ye seek 
not!” @eod is here omitted not only by B but also by @ (“ gloriam 
ab unico non quaeritis”) and 4 (“honorem ¢ejus gui est solus”)*. If 
the omission occurred in B alone, it might be explained as an 
omission—sometimes occurring in that excellent Ms.—in a group of 
similar letters*. But it occurs also in Origen‘, which demonstrates 
that the reading was much earlier than the draughting of B. More- 
over, the omission, being unusual, would suggest a lacuna, which 
scribes would be tempted to fill up, conforming the passage to “the 
only true God” later on, and to general usage’. The Greek “only” 
is used (as in Shakespeare, “the on/y man of Italy®”) to mean 
“unique ”—more than merely “first.” In N.T. “only” is connected 
with ascriptions of glory’. Horace speaks of Jupiter as having ‘‘no 
like or second” although Pallas occupies “‘the place next in honour’.” 
Aristotle says that the heaven is “one and a/one and perfect’.” But 





1 [18942] R.V. (‘‘this hast thou said truly”) is ambiguous, and might agree 
with & 4, 7, dAnOds “thou hast inazed (or, in truth) said.” Comp. Demosth. 
(Teubn. p. 87) roré ye d\n Ges (but better Mss. dAn9%) Aéyovoww. Such a predica- 
tive use is prob. without another parall. in N.T. 

[18944] In xiii. 34 évroAdy xaw7 Sldwu Su Wa dyaxGre d\d}Aovs—xadws 
trydwnoo. vpas, wa xal dpeis dyawGre dddAjdous, the adj. ‘‘new”’ is not predicative. 
The meaning is, ‘‘I give you a sew commandment”: and it is ‘‘ new ” because it 
enjoins a new kind of ‘‘ love,” not revealed through the Prophets, but for the first 
time through the Son and through His love of men. Comp. 1 Jn ii. 7—8 ‘* Not 
a new commandment do I write to you...... on the other hand (rdA\uw) a new com- 
mandment do I write to you—which [paradox] (8) is true in him and in you,’’ #.¢. it 
is ‘‘old” yet made ‘‘new” in Christ and in His newborn disciples. 

2 [1895 a] The Lat. / has ‘‘quae a Deo solo,” # *‘ quae ab illo solo est Deo” 
(where ‘‘ Deo” looks like an interpolation out of place). Neither of these retains 
the Gk order as in @ (‘‘ gloriam ab unico deo”) and e (‘‘gloriam a solo do ”). 

3 [1895 5] See 2650: OT might be omitted coming between the OT of sudvov 
and that of Ov. 

+ Orig. Huet i. 392, and see 2664. 5 Jn xvii. 3, Rom. xvi. 37, 1 Tim. i. 17. 

6 [(1895¢} Afuch Ado iii. 1.92. See also Lucian (ii. 386, Demon. 29) where 
a man boasts that he is uévos xal wpGros réy dcadexrixdy, and is rebuked for being 
illogical. 7 Rom. xvi. 27, 1 Tim. i. 17, Jude 25, Rev. xv. 4.. 

8 Odes, 1. xii. 19—20. ® De Cael. i. 9. 8. 
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ADJECTIVES [1897] 


no passage is alleged in the Thesaurus where Greeks call God 6 povos: 
and such a use, if it existed, must have been rare among the Jews’. 
More to the point is the saying of Philo that the words “ It is not 
good for man to be a/one” are uttered because “It is good that the 
Alone should be alone’,’”’ meaning the Only God. On the whole, it 
seems fairly probable that, when speaking about “glory” and its 
source, the evangelist used o Movos—with allusion to the connexion 
of the word with “glory” both in Hebrew and Greek—to mean 
briefly “He that is alone glorious” #.e. “He from whom a/one all 
glory comes.” 


(8) TWpatoc 

[1896] Ip«ros is followed by a genitive, and is said by some to 
mean “first in regard of,” in (a) i. 15 (R.V.) “ He that cometh after 
me is become before me (éumpoobéy pov); for he was before me (ore 
=pwros pou Wv)” and i. 30 (R.V.) “ After me cometh a man which is 
become before me; for he was defore me” (R.V. marg. in both 
verses “first in regard of me”). It is rendered by the conjunction 
“before,” supplying a verb, in (4) xv. 18 (R.V.) “If the world hateth 
you, ye know that it hath hated me Jdefore [it hated] you (xpwrov 
tpar).” 

[1897] To deal first with (a). Stephen’s Thesaurus quotes from 
Aelian? “those who have investigated these things defore me (oi rpwrot 
pou Taira avixvevoavres).” But xpwrds twos éxoinoa re is different 
from mzpwros twos wv. More to the point is zpdros wy in the 
Scholiast’s Preface to the Phoenissae of Euripides quoted in the 
Thesaurus thus: “ Eteocles, as though he were first [in regard | of his 
brother (are xpwros dv rov adeAgov),” given by Dindorf (presumably 
correcting the text) as rwv adeAdwv. Another Scholiast explains 
(Hecuba 458) “firstborn palm (mpwroyovos re owe)” by saying 
“created jirst [in regard| of the bay-tree (mpwrov yevwyPévra ris 
dadvys).” Origen seems to take mparos pov as parallel to, and 

1 [1895 2} Levy ii. 2344 quotes Genes. Rab., on Gen. iii. 22 ‘Sone of us,” 
explained as ‘‘like the Only One of the universe,” and Levy Chald. i. 331 6 quotes 
a Targ. on Job xiv. 4 ‘‘not one,” explained as ‘‘shall not the Only One?” (so 
Vulg. ‘‘nonne tu qui solus es?’’). 

2 Philo i. 66 Acad rl rdv dvOpwroy, & rpopijra, obx Fort Kaddy elva: pdvor; “Ort, 
g@nol, xadrér éore Tov pdvoy elvac pbvor. Mévos dé, xal xa’ avrév, els wr, 6 Oeds, 
odder S¢ Suncor Oey. 

3 [18974] Ael. V. 4. viii. 12. Steph. also quotes Plut. Vit. Cat. Min. § 18 


ore wpwrés ms dvéBy...Karavos ofre torepos dwfdGe: but he thinks wpérepos 
should be restored here, and he expresses doubt about the quotation from Aelian. 


II 


[1898] ADJECTIVES 





included in, xpwrdéroxos macys xricews', #.¢. “firstborn [brother] of 
all creation,” so that mpdrdés pov would mean “ firstborn [brother] of 
me,” #.¢. “my eldest brother.” His words are: “ The Baptist teaches 
[us] how Jesus ‘is become before him [by] being first [in regard] of 
him (ay xpdros atrod)’ since He was ¢he firstborn (pwrdroxos) of every 
creature?” ; and the same view is suggested by rapa (implying the 
metaphor of a household) in the following words, ‘I understand 
that He was first{born in respect] of me and more honourable 
the house of the Father (xapa t@ Warpi).” Chrysostom, without using 
the word “firstborn,” argues that the words must refer to precedence 
in point of time’—not in point of rank, rank having already been 
expressed (as he says) by the words “become before me.” 

[1898] According to Luke, the Baptist was born before Jesus. 
If that was recognised as a historical fact by the earliest readers of 
the Fourth Gospel, ‘first in regard of me” could not appear to them 
to mean “born before me [on earth}” But some have supposed 
it to mean “begotten before me in the beginning.” If so, why did 
the Baptist omit ‘‘in the beginning,” which is essential, and insert 
“before me,” which, had “in the beginning” been inserted, would 
not have been essential? Many will feel great difficulty in believing 
that John the Baptist, at this stage in his testimony to Jesus (if 
indeed in any stage) proclaimed to the Jews (1) the pre-existence 
of Jesus, as being the Messiah—and proclaimed Him, too, as 
pre-existent, not “from eternity” nor “from the beginning,” but 
(2) relatively to himself. The former doctrine, the eternal pre- 


1 [1897 56] Col. i. 15 wpwréroxos wdons xrloews, comp. the genitive in Rev. 
i. § mpwréroxos Téw vexpa@y, and see Col. i. 18 4 dpxh, mpwréroxos ex Tay vexpar, 
Gen. xlix. 3 mpwréroxés pou, ov loxus pou cal dpxy réxywy pov, Rom. viii. 29 els 7d 
elvat avrdy wpwrbroxoy év wonddois ddeAgGois, Col. i. 18 Wa yévyrac dy waow abris 
wpwrevwy, and 2S. xix. 43 wpwréroxos éyw 7 ot (LXX error). These passages shew 
that wrpwréroxos, suggesting supremacy among brethren, might be replaced by 
wpwrevwy, or xparos, if one wished to say ‘‘my firstborn [brother],” because “my 
firstborn” would naturally be taken to mean ‘‘ my firstborn [so#].”” The phrase 
‘*my elder [brother], rpeoBérepés pov, would convey none of the old associations 
of the blessing and supremacy belonging to the Firstborn. 

2 Orig. Huet ii. 99. 

3 [1897¢] “It is not to be supposed, says [the Baptist], that, whereas I was 
first, He, by outstripping me (so to speak) in the race, cast me behind [Him] and 
‘has become before’ [#.¢. superior]. On the contrary ‘He was first [in regard] of 
me [in point of time],’ for all that He is coming last into [view],” Oude yap && 
Twos, onal, wpoxowis xparby pe dvra dwlow plyas EuwpooBer yéyover, ddAd Iparés 
pou 7y, el xal Borepos wapaylyera:x. He explains Eurpoober as apmwpdrepos, 
éyripbrepos. On ood wpaorés eluc in the Leyden Papyri, see 2667. 
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ADJECTIVES [1900] 


existence of the Messiah, may possibly have been entertained by 
some Jews in the Baptist’s time: but, even if it was, it is difficult 
to believe that the Baptist gave it such prominence and in such 
a shape. 

[1899] The Synoptists’, instead of “first in regard of me,” have 
“mightier than J.” This suggests that some word capable of 
meaning “firstborn” might also be interpreted as “superior to,” 
“stronger than*.” The Hebrew ad, the root of ‘ Rabbi,” 
“Teacher,” is capable of the two meanings (1897 4). The Baptist 
may have said, in effect, “Jesus of Nazareth numbers Himself 
among my disciples, but He was from the first my Teacher, or ad.” 
Now whenever a Jewish Teacher spoke about the divinely ordained 
relations between the elder and the younger, so prominent in 
Hebrew history, he might use the word fad (420) to mean 
“firstborn,” alluding to the supremacy of Jacob preordained in the 
words “the ¢/der shall serve the younger®.” But ad is also used for 
‘‘mighty” in Messianic passages such as ‘“‘ mighty to save” and 
“‘a portion with the mighty*.” John may have taken the word in the 
former sense, the Synoptists in the latter. 

[1900] Apart from the question—which cannot be answered with 
certainty—as to the original word used by the Baptist, we may be 
sure that this rare expression tpwros pou means something more than 
pei{ev pov. Probably the writer had in view the Johannine 
traditions “I am ‘he First and the Last®.” As one can speak of “‘ my 
God,” “my Rock,” “my Light,” so one might speak of “ my First,” 
having in view the Firstborn of God, the Beginning. The evangelist, 
without supposing that the Baptist consciously intended hereby to 
set forth to the world the eternal pre-existence of Chnist as the Logos, 
might very well represent him as unconsciously including in his 
language (after the manner of all the Prophets and the Psalmists) 
more than he included in his thought. According to this view, the 
Baptist meant ‘“‘He was from the cradle my supertor, my elder 
brother”; but he said words that might be interpreted as meaning 


4 Mk i. 7, Mt. iii. 11, Lk. iii. 16. 

2 (18994] In 2S. xix. 43, the LXX, confusing “in David” with “ firstborn,” 
uses the latter as a comparative adjective, “I am firstborn than thou,” spwréroxes 
éyw 4 0%. But the Hebrew word there erroneously read by the LXX never means 
‘* strong.” 

3 Gen. xxv. 23. 4 Is. Ixiii. 1, liii, 12. 

5 Rev. i 17, xxii. 13. 
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(1901) ADJECTIVES 


“ He was, from the beginning, my /irs?¢,” i.e. the Firstborn of God, 
the object of my worship. 

[1901] We come now to the use of zpuwrov with the genitive in 
(4), xv. 18 “If the world hateth you, ye know that it hath hated me 
(R.V.) before [st hated| you.” No precedent is alleged from Greek 
literature for such a rendering of the italicised words. But apwror 
rendered as above will make sense here: “It hath hated me, your 
First, i.e. your Chief.’ Something like this (“ priorem vobis ”) is the 
rendering of the Vulgate and of one of the oldest Latin mss. ; and 
others, though they omit “you,” take mzparov as an adjective 
(‘“‘priorem’).” Thus rendered—if “first” be taken as suggesting 
‘‘firstborn brother”—the words prepare the disciples for the new 
sphere of life and thought that was to follow the Resurrection, 
wherein Christ was to become “the firstborn of the dead, the ruler 
of the kings of the earth*.” He was not to be alone. He was to be 
‘“‘the firstborn among many brethren®.” The whole Church was to 
be “the Church of the firstborn‘,” and He Himself was to be the 
First of the firstborn, the “ first-fruits of them that had fallen asleep*.” 
The Johannine context leads the disciples to regard themselves as 
branches in the Vine, “friends” (no longer “slaves”) of the Son— 
“friends ” that must henceforth partake in His life and in His secret 
counsels®. Being now destined to become younger brothers of the 
Firstborn, they must expect to share the Elder Brother’s sufferings : 
“If the world now hateth you, adopted brethren of the Family 
of God, remember that it hath hated me—the Firsf[born] of you 
[ad/}".” Possibly the evangelist wishes not so much to say this as to 


1 [1901a] ‘‘ You” is om. by @ (‘me prius odiit”) and ¢ (‘‘me primo odiit”) 
and also by D (d@ has “me primum odiuit”’); 5and # have ‘‘me priorem odio 
habuit,” fand Vulg. ‘‘ me priorem vobis odio habuit.” See 2666 foll. 

2 Rev. i. §, quoting Ps. Ixxxix. 27, where David is declared “ firstborn.” 

> Rom. viii. 29. * Heb. xii. 23. 

5 1 Cor. xv. 20. 6 Jn xv. 15. 

7 [1901 4] In i. 41 etploxe: otros wp&rov rdv ddeApdy Tov (doy Tinwva, several 
authorities have wpdros: 6 and ¢ have ‘‘mane,” apparently having read wpwl. 
The Syriac (Burk.) has ‘‘ And he, Andrew, saw Simon Kepha and saith to him...,” 
SS ‘‘And he, Andrew, saw Simon his brother on that day.” It is generally 
supposed (17202) that the meaning is, ‘‘ Andrew first found his own brother (before 
Andrew's companion John the son of Zebedee found 4s own brother James the 
son of Zebedee].” But there may be also some allusion to ancient traditions in 
which wpdrov Ziuwva, or (as in Mt. x. 2) wp@ros Lluwy, occurred at the head of 
a list of the Apgstles. If wp@ros were read above, it would lay rather more stress 
on the fact that Andrew was the first Christian disciple that made a convert. 
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ADVERBS [1903] 


suggest this, by expressing the phrase “ before you” in a manner that 
would convey more than one meaning. See also 2665—7. 


ADVERBS 


(i) Intensive 


[1902] The adverbs Aiav, reperows etc. are rarely used by John, 
who differs greatly in this respect from Mark and Matthew, and 
slightly from Luke’. When John wishes to emphasize an adverb or 
adverbial phrase he gives it an unusual place, ¢g. at the beginning of 
the sentence, xvi. 31 “Apri muorevere, xii. 27 Nov 7 uy pou Trerapaxrat, 
XVL. 30 €v rovrw rivrevopey, Vil. 14 75 5é THs é perovons, Vii. 37 év Se 
Tp coxary ypépa..., xiii. 1 wpo 8 ris doprys 7. waoyxa, xvi. 22 wade Se 
Gyouat ipas*, See 2636 ¢ and 2668. On ayy apy see 2611 a. 


(11) Special 
(a) “Anw@en 


[1903] The most important adverb in the Fourth Gospel is avw6ev, 
as used in iii. 3—7 (R.V. marg.) ‘‘ Except a man be born from above 
(dyw6ev) he cannot see the kingdom of God....Marvel not that I said 
unto thee, Ye must be born /vom above.” Nicodemus takes this as 
meaning “born a second time”; and he replies, ‘Can a man enter 
a second time into his mother’s womb and be Jorn?” Chrysostom 
says that our Lord here speaks obscurely in order to lead Nicodemus 
on to further question ; and he adds, “"Avw6ev here means, some say 
‘from the heaven,’ others ‘from the beginning®.’” The following facts 
indicate that our Lord is intended by the evangelist to mean “from 


1 [1902 a] Alay occurs Mk (4), Mt. (4), Lk. (1), Jn (0): ofbdpa, Mk (1), 
Mt. (7), Lk. (1), Jn (0): wepoows, Mk (2), Mt. (1), Lk. (0), Jn (0). Mk has 
adverbial forms of roAds more freq. than Mt. Lk. Jn taken together. 

2 [19025] But see 1914 as to the position of ed@¢s, and comp. xi. 29 wryépOn 
raxv with xi. 31 raxéws dvéorn, where raxéws (2554 4) before its verb appears to 
be more emphatic than rax¥ on which the voice does not rest. Anadverb may also 
be emphasized by coming at the end of a sentence. 

3 (1903 a] Chrys. himself, in a very long comment, gives the impression that 
he takes dyw0ew to mean ‘‘from heaven” and that Nicodemus materialises it: 
‘* Why draggest thou,” he says, apostrophizing Nicodemus, “the meaning (Adyor) 
down to earth? This kind of birth is adeve such birth-pangs (d»wrepés éore rar 
rovobruyv wdlyaw odros 6 téxos).”” Origen’s comment ad /oc. is lost, but elsewhere 
he contrasts yervGras dywOer with éx raw xdrw ylyerac in such a way as to demonstrate 
that he took the former to mean ‘“‘ born from above.’’ See 26738. 
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[1904] ADVERBS 


heaven,” and that Nicodemus is intended to be regarded as misunder- 
standing Him, or affecting to misunderstand Him, as though He 
meant ‘‘a second time.” 

[1904] “Avwer occurs in N.T. thirteen times. Apart from the 
passage under consideration, it never means “from the beginning” 
except thrice, and then it is joined to “again” or “knowing,” 
or “ascertaining’.” The Thesaurus shews that (1) it often means 
“from the beginning” in connexion with the tracing of a genealogy, 
describing one’s ancestry or early life, or a friendship of long date, 
relating ancient history, or speaking of ancient times, or repeating a 
story over again from the beginning; and Suicer shews that avwOev 
is thus used in connexion with wddw, and with é apyys. On the 
other hand (2) it means “from above” in a spiritual sense in Jn iii. 
31 “he that cometh from above,” xix. 11 “given to thee from above.” 
In the Epistle of St James, it refers once to “every perfect gift” as 
being ‘‘from above, coming down from the Father of lights...By his 
will (BovAnGeis) he brought us forth (amrexuynoev) by the word of truth” 
—thus connecting ‘‘/rom above” with spiritual generation: in two 
other passages St James connects it with “the wisdom that is from 
above*.” In the LXX, it always has a local meaning, except once 
(where it is joined with waAcv) in the Wisdom of Solomon?. 

[1905] Apart from LXX and N.T. usage, the rendering “from 
above” in the Dialogue with Nicodemus is also favoured by the 
probability that the intention is to fix the attention not on being bom 
“over again”—which might be a change for the worse—but upon 
being born into a higher life. This latter thought is approximated to 
by Philo, in various phrases including avwey, when he speaks of 
“him that is inspired /rom above” (in connexion with those who 
avoid the life of the flesh and live to God) and of those who 
‘‘ philosophize, so to speak, from above*.” Commenting, also, on the 
calling up of Moses to Mount Sinai, he describes it as “a second 


1 Lk. i. 3, Acts xxvi. 5, Gal. iv. 9. 

3 [19044] Jas i. 17—18, iii. 15, 17. In Jn xix. 23 éx riv dvwher Upavrés, its 
meaning is ‘‘ from above.” 

3 [19044] Wisd. xix. 6. In Is. xlv. 8 ‘‘ Let the heaven drop /rom above,” 
Ibn Ezra says, ‘‘ This is a commandment to the angels that they shall drop 
righteousness.” 

4 [19052] Philo i. 482 6 xaramvevodels Avwhev, i. 264 of Avwidvy ews pirogo- 
gicayres, comp. ii. 442 Tov Oelov rvevparos Srep dywhery xatarvevcber elawxhoaro 
TD Yux, i. 498 aw’ ovpav0d kararvevobels dywhe. 
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ADVERBS [1907] 





birth better than the first,” where there is ‘no mother, but only 
a father, the Father of all.” 

[1906] The use of ‘(from above” to describe a heavenly ideal is 
common in Jewish literature. St Paul speaks of “Jerusalem that is 
above” as being free, in contrast with “the present Jerusalem,” which 
is in bondage*. The Apocalypse speaks of “the new Jerusalem,” 
but adds “coming down from heaven*.” Somewhat similarly St Paul 
says that the first man is of the earth, earthy, “‘the second man 
is from heaven*.” In the one case “ew,” and in the other ‘‘second,” 
might be used to paraphrase the expression “from heaven”; and 
similarly “generate anew” might be a substituted paraphrase for 
‘generate from heaven.” But to say that a man on earth must be 
“born /rom above” implies that he must also be “born anew,” so 
that the former has the advantage of being ampler. The former is 
also more in accordance with Johannine doctrine, as well as with 
Johannine use of avw6ev. Again, all the Synoptists say that Jesus 
asked the Jews whether ‘“‘the baptism of John” was “from heaven or 
from men*®”; and “from heaven” in such a context might naturally 
be expressed by the Aramaic “/rom above.” Moreover, the very 
beginning of the Bible describes, shortly after the motion of the 
Spirit on the waters, a separation between “the waters and the 
waters,” or, as the Jerusalem Targum has it, “the waters above and 
the waters below.” 

[1907] Thus, from several points of view, if a Rabbi came 
to consult Jesus about baptism, and if our Lord wished to insist on 
the need of a spiritual, and not a mere external, regeneration, we 
might expect that the phrase “from adove” would occur in His 
mention of the operation of the Spirit. If Christ had said “new” 
or ‘“‘anew,” this could not have been misunderstood; for the 
Aramaic “new,” like the Greek «xatvos, cannot be confused with 
“above.” Moreover if the evangelist had desired to represent in 
Greek the mere thought of “regeneration” he might have used 
dvayervay. But “regenerate ”—unless qualified as it is in St Peter's 


1 [1906 5] Philo(on Ex. xxiv. 16) P. A. 502 ‘ Sursum autem vocatio prophetae 
secunda est nativitas (sive regeneratio) priore melior...cuius non est mater; sed 
pater solus, qui etiam universorum.”’ 

2 Gal. iv. 25—6. 

3 Rev. xxi. 2. 4 1: Cor. xv. 47. 

5 Mk xi. 30, Mt. xxi. 25, Lk. xx. 4. 
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[1908] ADVERBS 


Epistle'—does not necessarily convey the notion of a birth unto 
righteousness. Nicodemus was familiar with the doctrine of “new 
birth” applied to baptized proselytes, and he knew that very often it 
did not mean much’. But this doctrine of Jesus about “ birth from 
above,” he dimly felt, meant a great deal more, some fundamental 
change—what he would call a ‘“‘ miraculous” change. He therefore 
asks what the miracle is to be: “It cannot be that a man is to 
be literally born a second time’ ?” 

[1908] In deciding this question we have to consider, not only 
what our Lord may have said, but also how the author of the Fourth 
Gospel,—in view of the misunderstandings of what He had said as 


1 [1907 a] 1 Pet. i. 3 ‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
regenerated us info a living hope...,” i. 23 ‘‘ having been regenerated, not from 
corruptible seed, but from incorruptible, through the word of God, living and abiding.” 
Comp. Jas i. 18 “he brought us forth dy ¢he word of truth.” 

2 [1907 5) On our Lord’s opinion of some proselytes, see Mt. xxiii. 15 ‘twofold 
a child of hell.” 

3 [1907¢] There are naturally some cases where dvywOev is ambiguous, «4g. 
Clem. Anc. Hom. ch. 14 Thy éxxAnolay ob viv elvac ddAG dywhery. This (as in the 
above quoted Gal. iv. 25—6 rp viv...... h 6¢ dyw) might conceivably mean, “ that 
the Church is not of this present age ([ro0] viv [aldvos]), but from heaven.” But 
such an ellipsis is unlikely; and the contrast is more probably between od vi» 
[xpwrov], ‘‘ not now [for the first time] ” (0d »i» rp@rov being freq. in Greek) and 
“but from the beginning.” Epict. i. 13. 3 ‘‘ Wilt thou not bear with thy brother, 
who hath Zeus for his ancestor, [and who] (wowep, ? 8s dowep) as a son, is born from 
the same seed and from the same celestial sowing (rijs abrns dvwiev xaraBodfjs) ” 
might be, but less probably, ‘‘i#s#tia/ sowing.” Philo ii. 141 #pxacoddynoer dvwher 
dptdpevos ris roo wavrds yevéoews probably means “beginning /rom the beginning 
[s.e. the First Cause]’’—having in mind the ancient Greek saying ‘‘ Let us degin 
from Zeus,” and ‘In the beginning God created.” He proceeds to say that the 
first object was to set forth ‘the Father and Maker of the world,” and then man 
obeying the Maker’s laws. 

[1907 2] Justin Martyr 77yph. 63 dywler xal dia yaorpos dvOpwwrelas (describing 
the birth of Christ) appears to mean [‘‘ by the action of the Spirit] from above and 
through a mortal womb” (although the Psalm (cx. 3) from which Justin has 
quoted refers to birth (LXX) ‘before the morning star”). Comp. Epiphanius 
(Haer. li. ch. 6, vol. i. 428) about Mark as ‘‘nowhere saying [that] the birth 
[was] from above (ovdapot Avwhev Aéywr riw yévwnow)” and (16.) ris AvwOer 
Karayurys Geof Adbyov. So Simon Magus (Hippol., ed. Duncker, vi. 18) 
speaks of the generating principle as “from above.” In Artemid. Onetrocr. i. 13, 
yevvaoGa: Avwhev undoubtedly means “to be born agazn,” but there the meaning 
is prepared for in a peculiar way by the context: “If a man dreams that he ts 
being born...... this indicates that he will have a son in cvery respect lhe himself: 
for thus he might seem to be born over again (obrw yap [ay] dywhev abrds détae 
yevvGo0a).”’ And there it should be noted that the meaning is not ‘‘ to be born into 
a better life,” but “to be born over again in every respect like what one was before.” 
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ADVERBS [1910] 


it had been recorded by the Synoptists—might think it nght to 
recast the saying. Christ’s doctrine, “Become ye as one of these 
little ones,” might be in danger of being misunderstood literally 
(somewhat after the manner of Nicodemus) as encouraging childish- 
ness rather than childlikeness (1 Cor. xiv. 20). It is in accordance 
with the Johannine method that John should illustrate this danger 
by exhibiting a great Rabbi as actually misunderstanding the doctrine 
at its first utterance. It is also in accordance with his method of 
‘‘narrowing down” (2290) that he should first introduce a general 
term ‘“‘from above” including as St James says “ every perfect gift ” 
that comes from heaven—and then define it as a spiritual influence. 
The saying of Christ, that a proselyte,—who was compared by the 
Jews to a new-born child,—might be made a “child of hell,” is of 
itself sufficient to explain why it might be necessary to emphasize 
the truth that regeneration must be “from above.” See 2573. 

(8B) “Apri see nfn (1815 (1) foll.) 

(y) ‘Errvc 

[1909] This adverb is used (1718) more frequently by John than 
by the Synoptists all together. In Jn it never describes the nearness 
of a person except in vi. 19, “they behold Jesus walking on [the 
edge of?] the sea and Jdecoming near the boat (éyyts tov mAoiov 
ywopevoy).” "Eyyitw, “draw near,” is frequent in O.T. and N.T., 
and the Synoptists sometimes (Luke most frequently) apply it to 
Christ, but John never uses it. Under “Prepositions” (2340—6) 
reasons will be given for thinking that John regards the Lord as 
“on the sea shore,” and not as advancing over the sea to the boat. 
If so, he may use ywwopuevor éyyvs as we speak of the coast ‘coming 
into view ” when we ourselves “come” within sight of it. The words 
and their context are susceptible of a spiritual interpretation. At 
first the disciples, in terror and unbelief, beheld (1598) Jesus 
“becoming near.” Then (vi. 21) “they willed to receive him”; 
and “straightway the boat was on the land.” That is to say, 
like the Ephesians, “they that had been far off were made to 
be near’.” 

(5) Eyeewc and eyéyc 

[1910] Mark (1693) never uses edféws, but he uses evs abun- 
dantly. Matthew uses both pretty often. Luke uses ev6éws and 
wapaxpypa pretty often, but «v6vs only once. John uses cidéws 


1 Eph. ii. 13 dpets of wore dvres paxpay éyerhOrre éyyvs. 
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thrice, and evs thrice. Whenever Matthew uses eOvs (7), it is 
found in the parallel Mark. The question arises whether John 
distinguishes between the two words, or whether he uses now one, 
now another, as Matthew appears to do, because he uses now one, 
and now another, source of evangelic tradition. 

[1911] As to ev6vs ‘‘straightway,” Phrynichus blames ‘“ many” 
who used edu (“straight away”) instead of it. Hesychius says 
about it simply Ev6us, dyriov, which indicates that he took it to 
mean “straight opposite [to],” ‘“‘coming face to face with.” He also 
says, Ev6u, dpOov, ado, éyyus, wapaypypa, cis evOetav. Bonitz’s 
Index shews that Aristotle uses ev@vs of place, before uxd, rpds, pera 
to mean “ tmmediately under,” etc. and also to mean “to take the 
first instance that presents itself,” ze. “‘for example,” which it also 
means in Epictet. i. 19. 2 (where Schweigh. refers to many other 
passages)’. In LXX, as a rendering of Hebrew, ev6vs occurs only 
in Gen. xv. 4 kat ev6is gwvy Kupiov éyévero pds avurdv, xxiv. 45 evbis 
"PeBexxa éeropevero, XXXViii. 29 Kal evOus €7ADev 6 adeAgos avrov, where 
the Hebrew has “behold!” Similarly, parallel to Mk xiv. 43 ‘and 
straightway...there cometh up,” Matthew and Luke have “ dehold !" 
A Scholiast on Thucydides, who describes the Plataeans as “killing 
their prisoners straightway,” says that here ev6vs does not mean 
immediately but offhand and without reflection’, which is probably 
implied. Very likely Mark’s evOvs may be a loose rendering of 
an original Semitic “ behold®.” But even without any such hypo- 
thesis the above-mentioned variety of meanings suffices to explain 
why Luke almost always avoids the word. 

[1912] Mark’s non-use of e6éws does not require explanation in 
view of the fact that it is never used by Aeschylus and (though thrice 
by Sophocles*) only once by Euripides in a fragment’, whereas both 
writers use evOus frequently. In the Indices of Epictetus and Lucian, 
ev6us is found, but not ev#éws, and Bonitz’s Index to Aristotle shews 
a very great preponderance of the former. The LXX Concordance 


1 Evdéws in Polyb. xii. 5. 6 is perh. similarly used. 

2 (1911a] Steph. on Thuc. ii. § of 5¢ Waaracgs...... dwéxreway Tovs dydpas 
evdus, ‘‘ Hic enim schol. ait ev@ds non esse rapaxpyua, sed éfevOelas et doxdrws.” 

3 [19114] It has been shewn (362—8) that “behold” in Mt.-Lk. freq. 
corresponds to some verb of ‘‘coming to” in Mk. This may be illustrated by 
Hesych. ev@us, dyrioy i.e. ‘coming to meet.”’ 

* Sophocles also uses e¥6us 7 times. 

5 Fragm. 31. The Egypt. Pap. Indices have ed@éws (11), ev@us (2). 
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gives «v@éws as only once representing a Hebrew word. It occurs 
almost exclusively in Maccabees (especially book II). The insertion 
of such a word (whether in Hebrew or in Greek) might depend on 
the author’s taste. The Jerusalem Targum has (Gen. i. 3) “ And 
immediately there was light,” and in Susannah (29) LXX and 
Theodotion severally insert ev6éws and omit it. Aquila uses the 
word (Micah ii. 7) to mean “straightforwardly,” ‘‘ righteously.” 

[1913] In N.T., apart from the Gospels, ev6éws is used frequently 
in the Acts, and occasionally elsewhere’. Ev6vs occurs nowhere 
except in Acts x. 16 “Now this was done thrice and straightway 
(ev6vs) the vessel was taken up to the heaven.” This occurs in a 
Petrine passage describing the vision that resulted in the conversion 
of Cornelius. But when Luke rewrites this in Peter’s speech, he 
alters the expression (Acts xi. 10) ‘‘ Now this was done thrice and 
everything was caught up again to the heaven*.” This indicates (1) 
that ev#vs might be expected in a Petrine Gospel such as Mark’s 
is generally believed to be, (2) that Luke, although occasionally 
retaining it as part of an old document, might be expected to alter 
It in re-editing or re-writing. 

[1914] Coming to Johannine usage we find (a) e8éws in the 
Cure at the Pool of Bethsaida, the Walking on the Water, and the 
Denial of Peter*. Only as to the last of these (“immediately the 
cock crew”) does the word occur in the parallel Synoptic narrative— 
where Mark has ev@vs but many authorities omit it, Matthew has 
ev6vs but many authorities read e@éws, Luke has sapaxpyya*. 
(5) Ev6vs occurs in Jn xiii. 30—2, “ Having taken the sop, therefore, 
he [Judas] went out straightway (é&jA9ev ebOus). Now it was night. 
When, therefore, he went out, Jesus saith, (lit.) Now was the Son of 
man glorified and God was glorified in him. And God will glorify 
him in himself and will straightway glorify (eiOvs deface) him,” 
xix. 34 “One of the soldiers pierced his side with a spear and there 


e 

1 Acts ix. 18, 20, 34, xii. 10, xvi. 10, xvii. 10, 14, xxi. 30, xxii. 29, Gal. i. 16, 
Jas i. 24, 3 Jn 14, Rev. iv. 2. 

2 (1918a] Acts x. 16 edOds dveAfupdy 7d oxeios, xi. 10 dveordoOn dd dravra. 
Also the Hebraic use of ‘‘all...not” is altered from x. 14 obdéwore Epayor way 
code into xi. 8 Kowdv...... ovdéwore elotGev els To oTrdua pov. 

3 Jn v. 9, vi. 21, Xvili. 27. 

4 (191442) Mk xiv. 72, Mt. xxvi. 74, Lk. xxii. 60 wapaypiua fre Aadobvros 
avrov. In the Walking on the Water, Mk vi. 50 6 dé evOus éAdAnoer, Mt. xiv. 27 
ev0vs 5¢ EddAnoev are not quite parallel to Jn vi. 21 ebOéws éyévero Td wotov... 
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came out straightway (é&j\Oev ebfvs) blood and water.” Comparing 
(a) and (4) we must bear in mind that the Cure at the Pool has 
many points of resemblance with the Cure of the Paralytic where 
Mark and Luke describe the act as immediate, and that the Walking 
on the Water is recorded by Mark and Matthew—so that we may 
say generally that the instances in (a) have some connexion with 
Synoptic narrative while those in (4) have not. In xii. 30 the 
emphasis rests on ei@us, which comes at the end of the sentence 
(‘rushed forth straightway”). In xix. 34 the voice passes on from 
evOUs to alua xai vdwp, but the adverb indicates that the “ fountain” 
against “sin and uncleanness” (Zech. xiii. 1) was foreordained and 
ready to gush forth. Having regard to the rarity of the adverb we 
seem justified in thinking that, in xiii. 30—2, John deliberately 
uses it twice in one and the same passage concerning the “im- 
mediate” departure of Judas and the “immediate” advent of 
“glory,” the former being subordinate to the latter. 

[1915] The conclusion is, that ed#vs and eiMéws are used in 
N.T., not indiscriminately but with reference to meaning, or because 
they occur in documents of this or that style. The only instance 
of edfvs in Luke is in the passage about the house without foundation 
(vi. 49) “against which the river burst and s¢raighktway it fell in 
a heap (evOis cuvérece),” where Matthew (vii. 27) differs. It is 
quite intelligible that Luke might be willing to apply to the fall 
of a house an adverb that he might think unfit to apply to the 
actions of Christ. 

(e) Nn and apr 

[1915 (i)] In 1719, viv was shewn to mean “at the present time” 
(as distinct from apr. “at this moment”) and to imply, in Jn, a 
contrast for the most part between the present and the past. This 
is its general use in the Epistles, especially in contrasting the past 
darkness with the present light (‘‘ ye were once darkness but mow are 
ye light in the Lord'”). But the interpretation of «ai voy in xi. 22 
(1719) is complicated by the use of the phrase in LXX, where ‘‘ and 
now” is often connected with the thought ‘And now in this crisis, 
or, at this stage, or, in these difficulties, or, in conclusion, what is 


1 [1915 (i) a] Eph. v. 8 #re ydp wore oxéros viv 5¢ pias év Kuply. Of course in 
special phrases such as 6 viv aldw, 7 viv ‘lepoveadhp etc. the contrast is with the 
future as in 2 Pet. iii. 7, 18 (the only instances of yi» in that Epistle). But in 
1 Pet. i. 12, li. 10 (425), li. 25, and ili. 21, the contrast is with the past. 
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to be done?” eg. “ And now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy God 
require from thee?” “And now, Lord, what wait I for? My hope 
is in thee'?” So Peter, after reproaching the Jews for crucifying 
Christ, says, “And now, brethren, I know that in ignorance ye did 
it,” where the underlying thought appears to be, “And now, what is 
to be done? Acknowledge your past ignorance?.” 

[1915 (ii)] In 2 Thess. ii. 5—6, the words ‘“‘ Remember ye not 
that while I was still with you I used to say these things to you,” 
come after a prediction about “the man of lawlessness” and before 
the words “And now ye know that which hindereth (xat viv 70 xaréxov 
odare),” where Lightfoot doubtfully inclines to the logical meaning 
(“ Well, then, ye know”) and says “this usage is particularly noticeable 
with oléa following.” But he suggests alternatively “and as fo the 
present time ye know what it is that restraineth ”—a transposition like 
that in Jn iv. 18 “for thou hast had five husbands, and he whom thou 
now hast (xai viv dv éxas) is not thy husbana®.” 

[1915 (iii)] These facts indicate that xai viv, especially in an 
author like John, prone to transposition and asyndeton, will 


1 (1915 (i) 5) Deut. x. 12, Ps. xxxix. 7, see Gesen. 774.@ quoting Gen. iii. 22 
and many other instances. The LXX regularly represents the phrase by cal viv, 
and it is extremely frequent, ¢.g. 2S. vii. 28 (sim. 1 Chr. xvii. 26) “And now, 
O Lord God, thou art God, and thy words are truth...... now therefore, let it 
please thee,” where it might almost be translated ‘‘ And in conclusion.” It 
suggests (1) the conclusion of a prayer, (2) a logical or inferential conclusion. 

2 (19165 (i)¢] Acts iii. 17. In Acts this is often xal ra viv, eg. Acts iv. 29 
** And now (x. ra viv), Lord, look on their threats,” v. 38 ‘‘ and now (x. [rd] viv) 
I say unto you, desist from these men.” In Acts xx. 22—32 Kal viv idov, ‘‘ and 
now behold,” is used first temporally (‘‘and at the present time...I go bound ”), 
then with a suggestion of logical meaning (‘‘ and now behold I know ”) and lastly 
kai Ta, viv (“and now [1 conclusion] 1 commend you to the Lord ”’). 

3 (1915 (ii) a] Theoretically, the italicised words might begin a new sentence in 
asyndeton, *‘ Zhe one that thou hast even now is not thy husband.”’ But, even in 
an author so prone to asyndeton as Jn, this is hardly possible. Col. i. 24 No» 
xalpw dy rots wa0jpacw, coming at the beginning of a paragraph and after a 
description of the wealth of God’s mercy, is explained by Lightfoot ‘‘ Vow, when 
I see the full extent of God’s mercy...,” no doubt correctly. But he adds ‘‘compare 
also 2 Cor. vii. g viv xalpw, obx drt x.7.d., where again there is no connecting 
particle.” This, however, instead of coming at the beginning of a paragraph, is 
printed by W.H. thus, 2 Cor. vii. 7—9, ‘‘...@ore we uGddov xapiat. sri el Kal 
é\twnoa vuas év ry émicroA\y, ob perauédopar ef xal perepeddunp, ("“BrA>rw" Sri } 
émioroAh éxelyn el kal rpds Wpay éLunnoer UuGs,) viv xalpw.....’ It might be printed 
otherwise. But, however printed, the context indicates that »i» may be temporal. 
According to W.H., the meaning would naturally be, ‘‘I may perhaps have 
repented once, I rejoice now.” 
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depend, for its meaning, on its context. As in 2 Thess. 11. 5, there 
is a reference to past teaching in 1 Jn ii. 18, waidia, érxaryn apa éoriv, 
Kai xaOuis nxovaare OTe Avrixptotos épxerat, Kai vuv avrixpurroe woAXot 
yeyovac.w, the meaning is “even as ye heard the prediction in past 
time, even so (xai) at the present time (viv) it is fulfilled’.” There is 
also some reference to past time in 1 Jn il. 27—8, but the passage 
comes at the end of a section enjoining ‘“‘(steadfast] abiding,” and xai 
viv appears to be logically or rhetorically (not temporally) used, 
‘‘But as (ws) his anointing teacheth you...and even as (xat xaOdis) 
it taught you, abide in it. And now [in conclusion, I repeat] abide 
in it’.” 

[1915 (iv)] There is again a reference to past teaching in 
1 Jn iv. 3, “and this is the [spirit] of antichrist, [as to] which ye 
have heard that ‘it cometh,’ and now (xai viv) in the world it is 
already (nom)*.” Without any addition, xait viv might have meant 
‘“‘and [accordingly] at the present time [in accordance with past 
prediction]”: but by adding 78», the writer shews that he intends 
the meaning to be “before expectation.” In 2 Jn 5 there is 
reference to past teaching, “I have found some of thy children 
walking in the truth, even as we received commandment from the 
Father, and now (xai viv) I ask thee...that we love one another,” where 
the temporal and the logical meaning seem combined, but the latter 
predominates. These are all the instances of xai viv in the Johan- 
nine Epistles. Nvv, apart from «ai, occurs in them only once, 
1 Jn i. 2 “beloved, mow are we children of God.” This follows 
the mention of what the Father’s love as done for us, and precedes 
the mention of what we shall become ; and viv suggests the thought 
of the isthmus between the past and the future.: 


| [1915 (iii) az] But probably there is a double force in «al so that it also 
suggests ‘‘even now is antichrist here.” 

2 (1915 (iii) 5] 1 Jn ii. 27—8 ...nal xadws ddidater duds pévere ev airy. Kal viv, 
rexvia, wévere. Theoretically the first uévere might be indicative; but this would 
be against Jn’s general use of the word, and does not seem necessitated by rd 
xploua péver ev vuiv in the context: for the meaning may be ‘‘the Spirit of Christ 
abides in you...take care to abide in Him.” Méve: év vy is an instance of the 
rule /audando praecipere: the Spirit abideth in you—if ye are Christ’s. The 
repetition of ‘‘abide” imperatively is like Phil. iv. 4, ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord alway, 
again I will say Reoice.” 

3 [1915 (iv) a] As above, xal »iv might theoretically mean ‘‘even now” and is 
perhaps intended to suggest ‘‘even now,” which, however, is made clearer by 
adding 467. 
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[1915 (v)] Returning to xi. 22 xai viv offa or oca av airyoy... 
we find that many Mss. and versions insert aAAa before «at so as 
to make the meaning (A.V.) “ But...cven now...” R.V. has “ And 
even now,” apparently taking xai viv as ““even now” and supplying 
“‘and” for the sake of English connexion. This indicates a tendency 
to take the phrase according to classical Greek idiom. But, having 
regard to the fact that xai viv or xai viv iSov, with oféa, occurs in 
N.T. elsewhere Hebraically (1915 (i) c) or with a suggestion of 
Hebraic meaning, and that «at viv in the Johannine Epistles is 
frequent and sometimes Hebraic, we are justified in preferring a 
Hebraic meaning here, like that of the Psalmist (“‘ Aad now Lord, 
for what do I wait?”). In that case the meaning will be: “Lord, 
if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died. [But it pleased 
thee to be absent although we sent unto thee.] 4nd now (Lord, 
what am I to say? My hope ts still in thee.| 1 know that whatsoever 
thou shalt ask God, God will give it to thee.” This is confirmed 
by two other passages where xai viv seems to introduce a last word, 
before the speaker passes from one subject to another: xiv. 29—30 
“And now { have said [it] to you before it come to pass...No longer 
shall I speak much with you,” xvii. 4—5 “I have glorified thee on 
the earth having perfected the work...and now glorify thou me.” 

[1915 (vi)] “Apre is distinguished from viv as “this moment” 
is distinguished from “this present time'’.” “Apr is practically 
(485 5) not a LXX word, and am’ apres does not occur in LXX 
at all. ‘‘The present [dispensation],” ro viv, might be said to date 
“from the moment (ax aptt)” when the revelation of the Father 
had been consummated through the Son’, and Jesus says to the 
disciples, ‘‘ From this moment ye know him (the Father).” “Ews apre 
is used in v. 17 (“My Father worketh (A.V.) Aitherto”) of that 
which has been going on “up fo the present moment” and 1s still 
continuing, as also in 1 Jn ii. g (“is in the darkness up fo this very 


1 [1915 (vi)a] Comp. Mt. xxvi. 64 dx’ dpre Syeobe “ye shall see from this 
moment the Son of man seated,” with Lk. xxii. 69 dxo rot viv 8é Eero, which 
presents much less difficulty than Mt. because dd rod viv might mean ‘‘from the 
[beginning of the all but] present [age].” Lk. xii. 52 again uses dxo rod viv, 
which Jn never uses (except in viii. 11 interpol.). 

2 xiv. 7 dw’ dpre ywoonere atrév. ‘Ax’ Apre also occurs in xiii. 19. ‘' From 
this moment 1 tell you before it come to pass.” On dx’ dpri, or draprl, 
‘*exactly,”” see 485¢. 
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moment’). In the following, a distinction (though a slight one) 1s 
drawn between dor: and voy, xiii. 33—7, “And as I said to the Jews 
‘Where I go ye cannot come,’ #o you also I say [st\—for the moment 
(xai Uuiv A€yw dpri).” Then, in answer to Peter's question, ‘‘ Whither 
goest thou?” Jesus replies “Where I go, thou canst not follow 
me at the present time (vov), but shalt follow later (vorepoy).” 
The saying is only “for the moment,” but He gradually reveals to 
the disciples that the absence will be more than momentary extending 
through “the present time.” Peter, in his second question, 1s not 
content with the promise that he shall follow “later,” nor even 
“at the present time (viv).” “Why,” he asks, “can I not follow thee 
at this moment (apt) 2?” 


(f) O¥twe 


[1916] “Thus” in iv. 6 (R.V.) “Jesus...being wearied (xexo- 
maxus)...sat thus (o0rws) by the well,” is scarcely intelligible. But 
R.V. marg. says “or, as he was.” In classical Greek, ovrws is often 
used of something that happens Jefore circumstances have time to 
alter, e.g. of a speaker “departing fhus,” i.e. without another word, 
of an assailant ‘‘departing ¢hus,” i.e. without suffering in return. 
Similar to these is “‘I cannot answer ¢kus,” ie. offhand. So here 
the meaning is, “he sat down jus/ as he was, being thoroughly tired 
out.” Probably Chrysostom is right in suggesting that the adverb 
calls attention to the “sitting” as being in some sense casual, 
although it was divinely foreordained to bring about the conversion 
of the Samaritans. It also suggests, as he says, the indifference of 
the true King to the external symbols of royalty*. Almost all the 


? (1915 (vi) 5) R.V., in both, ‘‘eves uati/ mow,” but in xvi. 24 R.V. and A.V. 
have ‘* Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name.” Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 13, vili- 7; 
xv. 6. Inv. 17 the meaning appears to be, ‘‘My Father worketh [oss she sabbath 
Jrom the beginning) until this moment, and I accordingly work [such acts as my 
Father prescribes on the sabbath}.” 

4 [1915 (vi) <) Comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 12 ‘‘For we see for the moment (Apr) through 
a mirror.””" When Jn uses raw thus, he adds uév in xvi. 22 “and ye now inded 
(yew adv) have sorrow...but I will see you again and your joy none shall take from 


[2928 (vi) ag] New, in Mk xiii. 19, Mt. xxiv. 21 dus rev vow, Mk xv. 32, 
Mt. xxvil. 42, careSdre vw ér0 7. cravpov, and also in Mt. xxvi. 65, xxvii. 43 has 
almost the meaning of dgri, “at this moment.” Bat in Mk x. 30 pwr dr Tr. canppy 
veéry it means ‘‘at the present time.” These are all the imstances in Mk-Mt. 
In Lk. (2729) it is mech more frequent. 

* (ama6e] Chrys. ed lx.: Aca rev cover (Cramer rézes) § cafédpa yé-yore, ded 
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Latin mss. omit the adverb, and SS has “sat [so] that he might rest 
himself,” perhaps confusing xoriaw and xoralw. 

[1917] This passage prepares us for the true reading, and 
rendering, in xiii. 25 (R.V.) “He [the beloved disciple] leaning 
back, as he was (ovrws), on Jesus’ breast, saith unto him, ‘Lord, 
who is it?’” where many authorities omit ovrws. The meaning 
probably is, that the beloved disciple, instead of turning round to 
speak to Jesus (which would have attracted attention) merely “leaned 
back a little, keeping the same attitude.” But further, if any reader 
asked, “ How could any of the disciples venture to ask such a 
question ?” this adverb suggested an answer, ‘He did it, at Peter’s 
suggestion, and being so close to the Lord, ‘just as he was,’ i.e. 
unpremeditatedly'.” 


(7) Tlappucia 

[1917 (i)] Tappyoia, “speaking all [one’s mind],” “freedom of 
speech,” when applied to language, may be opposed—as Lightfoot 
(on Col. ii. 15) says—‘‘either (1) to ‘fear,’ as John vii. 13, Acts iv. 
29, or (2) to ‘ambiguity, reserve,’ Joh. xi. 14, xvi. 25, 29; but 
‘misgiving, apprehension’ in some form or other seems to be always 
the correlative idea. Hence when it is transferred from words to 
actions, it appears always to retain the idea of ‘confidence, bold- 
ness ’....The idea of publicity may sometimes be connected with the 
word as a secondary notion, ¢.g. in Joh. vil. 4, where & mappyoig 
«tvac ‘to assume a bold attitude’ is opposed to év xpurrw moveiv 
(comp. xvill. 20); but it does not displace the primary sense.” 
Hence, in Col. 11. 15 (R.V.) ‘“‘he made a shew of them ofenly (év 
wappnoig.) triumphing over them in it [#¢. in the cross],” Lightf. 
substitutes “dol/d/y,” and (earlier) paraphrases thus, “As a mighty 


70 kaima, dtd rd weptmeivas Tous nadnrds: Hdec wey yap cuupBnobpevoy rd Kara Tovs 
Zapapelras, obx éwl rovro 8 AGE wporyoupérws...Tl 3é dori, Obrws; Ov ew 
Opév0u, dnoly, ov éxi rpooxepadalov, dd\X\' awdds xal ws Ervyew ex’ ESd gous. 

1 [1917a] Otrws in the Gospels almost always looks dackward, “thus as has 
been satd above.”’ It seldom means “thus, namely, as follows” (e.g. Mt. i. 18, 
vi. g, Jn xxi. 1). Mk iv. 26 OOrws dori 7 B. 7. Oeod ws..., ‘the kingdom of heaven 
is even so as [if] a man were to cast seed...,” is exceptional in the Gospels and 
also non-classical. Otrws wore occurs in Jn iii. 16, Acts xiv. 1, but, in Jn with 
indic., in Acts with infin.: Jn’s construction, unique in N.T. (2208), is frequent in 
classical Greek and is one of many proofs that the passage was not regarded by 
the evangelist as a saying of the Lord, but was written as an evangelistic comment 
in a somewhat less Hebraic style (see Preface, p. viii). 
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conqueror He displayed these His fallen enemies to an astonished 
world, leading them in triumph on His cross.” 

[1917 (ii)] This view of the adverbial rappyoig, namely, that it 
“appears always to retain the idea of ‘confidence, boldness,’” is 
confirmed by its use as a noun in the rest of N.T. where R.V. 
regularly renders it to that effect’. Moreover in the Johannine 
Epistle it occurs four times, and always to express the ‘‘ boldness,” 
or “confidence” of Christ’s followers, confidence ‘“ toward God,” or 
confidence as to future judgment*. Even in xi. 14 “then therefore 
Jesus said to them without more reserve (zappynolq) ‘Lazarus is dead,” 
the meaning may be, that Jesus, having prepared His disciples for 
the disclosure, revealed the truth without (as Lightfoot says above) 
“misgiving or apprehension” lest their faith should fail: for a 
teacher will not use appyota unless he is ‘confident ” as regards his 
pupils, that they are ready to receive the teaching. This, too, may 
explain xvi. 25 ‘I will announce to you wéthout reserve concerning 
the Father”; and xvi. 29 “Behold, now speakest thou zthout 
reserve,” i.e. frankly, and fully, and clearly. 

[1917 (iii)] There remain two questions as to wappyoia in the 
Gospels. (1) Why do Matthew and Luke omit it in the single 
passage where Mark employs it (viii. 32) “and he [#.e. Christ] was 
boldly (R.V. openly) speaking the word”? (2) What is the reason 
for the abundant use of the word in the Johannine Gospel and 
Epistle where it occurs thirteen times, as often as in all the rest of 
N.T. together (setting aside the Acts, where it occurs five times)? 
Out of these may arise a third question. (3) Is there any reason 
for thinking that this is one of the many passages where John 
intervenes to explain something in Mark that is omitted by Matthew 
and Luke? 

(1917 (iv)] In order to understand Mark’s use of “boldly” 
(Mk viii. 32 ‘“‘d0dd/y speaking the word”) we must bear in mind that 
Christ’s prediction of His own crucifixion was the prediction of a 
Gospel that proved “to the Jews a stumbling block and to the 


1 [1917 (ii)@] See Acts iv. 13, 29, 31, xxviii. 31, 2 Cor. iii. 12 (where A.V. 
has ‘“‘plainness of speech,” but R.V. ‘‘boldness of speech”), vii. 4 etc. Sim. 
Acts ii. 29 (R.V.) ‘‘I may say unto you freely,” (A.V.) ‘‘let me freely speak unto 
you.” 

21 Jn ii. 28, ili. 21, iv. 17, v. 14. 
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Gentiles foolishness'.” The shock caused by “the word” to the 
disciples, and especially to Peter, shews that their Master had need 
of “boldness” (not for Himself in facing death, but for them in 
predicting it—boldness in believing that He would ultimately carry 
them with Him and that they would not abandon Him irrevocably). 
But still, to readers that did not realise the circumstances of the 
moment, Mark’s brief phrase might seem obscure. Some might 
take wappyoia as “openly,” i.e. to all the world. These might say 
that the phrase was misplaced, since Christ was addressing the 
disciples alone. Others might take the view of the Sinaitic Syrian, 
the Arabic Diatessaron, and the Codex Bobbiensis, which agree (1252) 
in making the words fart of a prediction of Christ, that, after death, 
He would rise again and speak the word “openly” or “with confidence” 
lo the disciples. Matthew and Luke—perhaps for one of these two 
reasons—omit the phrase. Clearly this tradition called for explana- 
tion on the part of any writer of a fourth authoritative Gospel. 

[1917 (v)] Moreover, at the close of the first century, there were 
special reasons why attention should be called—among Christians, 
among non-Christian Jews, and among Greeks—to zappnota as the 
mark of a great Teacher of divine truth. It was a time of religious 
impostures. Many people made money out of them. St Paul lays 
great stress on his own “sincerity,” “confidence,” and “boldness” 
(or ‘‘ frankness”). He is not one (he says) of those who “ water 
down ” the Gospel for gain*. Speaking from another point of view, 
there was a “veil,” he adds, on the face of Moses proclaiming 
the Law (which was unto death) but not on the face of Christian 
teachers: “ Having such a hope [as I have above described] we use 
great do/dness—and not as Moses used to put the veil on his face®.” 


1 (1917 (iv) 2] Comp. Rom. i. 16 ‘For I am #ot ashamed of the Gospel, for it 
ts the power of God...to the Jew first and also to the Greek” with 1 Cor. 1. 23—4 
“We preach Christ crucifted—unto Jews a stumbling block and unto Gentiles 
foolishness, but, unto them that are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the 
power of God and [Christ] the wisdom of God.” 

2-2 Cor. ii. 17 ‘‘watering down” or ‘‘making merchandise” xawn\evorres, 
‘fof sincerity” é& el\cxpeelas, iii. 4 ‘‘confidence,” werolO@now. 

3 [1917 (v)a}] 2 Cor. iii. 12 Exovres ody roatrny ddwlda wodAy wappyol¢ 
xpwoueda.... Comp. 2 Cor. vii. 4, Eph. iii. 12, vi. 19, Phil. i. 20, Col. ti. 15, 
1 Tim. iii. 13, Philem. 8, Heb. iii. 6, iv. 16, x. 19, 353; also Acts xx. 20 ovdey 
tweoreAduny, at first limited by 7a» cupdepsyrwy, but repeated xx. 27 ov yap 
Uwecresdduny Tov un dvayyeihar wacay Thy Bovdny 7. Oeod iuiv, where ‘‘all the 
counsel of God” implies the fore-ordained sacrifice on the cross, which was, to 
some, ‘‘foolishness”’ or ‘‘a stumbling block.” 
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Philo, describing the freedom of speech used by Abraham toward 
God, classes wappycia among “admirable virtues,” the sign of a 
‘‘ good conscience,” and quotes with approval the saying of a comic 
poet that a slave may be a storehouse of knowledge and yet “a 
rascal” unless you “give him a spice of wappyoia’.” Armian, too, 
publishing the sayings of Epictetus, just as he had heard them, 
describes them as intended to be “notes to remind himself of the 
teacher’s understanding and zappyoia®.” Epictetus had been a 
slave ; byt his teaching is permeated with a twofold zappyoia. He is 
free from all misgivings as to the truth of his teaching; he 1s also 
absolutely free from personal fear as to the consequences of uttering 
what he thinks right to utter. 

[1917 (vi)] These facts may well explain the prominence given 
by John to Christ’s wzappyoia, and the different circumstances in 
which he mentions it—so as to suggest that traditions might vary 
about it and yet might be reconciled. For example, Christ’s brethren 
urge Him, indirectly, to “take a bold attitude’.” He refuses, at the 
moment, because His ‘“‘hour was not yet come.” Soon afterwards, 
the multitude is represented as “not speaking Jo/d/y through fear of 
the Jews,” and this timid multitude testifies to Christ, ‘* Behold, he 
speaketh do/d/y*.” Later on, it is said that Jesus would no longer 
walk and’ teach “do/d/y” among the Jews; but this is almost 
immediately followed by His final journey to Jerusalem and to 
death’. To the Jews, who say “If thou art the Christ, tell us dodd/y,” 
He replies in a dark saying; yet to the High Priest He protests 
“IT have spoken do/d/y to the world®.” The impression left by these 


1 [1917 (v) 4] Philo i. 473 ws xal 7d cwuxdy dweudds uadrov 4} xwpuxGs elpioOa 
Soxetv— 

"Av wav" 6 d00X0s Hovxyd{uw pavOdry 
Tlovnpds forac: peradidov wappyolas. 

2 (1917 (v)c]) Letter of Arrian to Gellius, introducing the Déssertations: Obre 
owéypaya éyw rods ‘Emcxrijrouv Néyous obrws Srws dy mis ovyypdyece ra Toaira: 
otre e&jveyxa els dvOpwrous avros 8s ye ovde ouyypdyar g@ynul. Soa 8 Fxovow abroi 
Aéyovros, raira abra éwecpdOny, abrois dvduacw ws oldy re ny -ypayduevos, vwroprh- 
para els Corepoy cuaurp kagvAddta rhs éxelvou Scavolas xal wappnolas. Aristotle 
Eth. Nic. iv. 3. 28 says that the peyadéyuxos must be rappnotagrixéds. Plutarch 
li. 68—9 (De Adulatore 27—9) has a long discussion on the good and bad wrappyola 
rather inclining against rappynolay xumxhy x. Néyous rpaxels. 

3 See 1917(i), where Lightf. is quoted as rendering Jn vii. 4 ‘‘assume a bold 
attitude.”’ 


* vii. 13, 26. 5 xi. 54, xii. 1. 6 x. 24, xviii. 20. 
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uperficial inconsistencies is that our Lord always spoke “boldly,” 
mut not always ‘“‘clearly,"—at least not clearly to the disciples 
yecause the disciples were “not able to bear’” the clear and full 
loctrine as yet. They also suggest a probability that John may 
tave had in view misunderstandings arising from the doctrine of 
Mark, that “Jesus taught the word boldly.” Perhaps, too, he may 
rave had before him a version of Mark like that of SS, namely, 
shat Christ would “vise from the dead and speak the word boldly”: 
for this is very much like the Johannine tradition, “The hour 
cometh when I shall no longer speak to you in proverbs, but shall 
announce to you without reserve concerning the Father’.” 


(0) Tayeion 

[1918] Tayecor (or raxcov) occurs in xiii. 27 and xx. 4 “the other 
lisciple ran on before more quickly than Peter.” In N.T., it occurs 
ilso in Hebrews xii. 19 (R.V.) “that I may be ¢he sooner restored to 
you,” and xiii. 23 “if he come (R.V.) shortly,” but the meaning is 
joubtful (2554 d2)?. John also uses both tayéws and ray’, We 
ass to the important passage xill. 27 6 wotets woinoov taxeov. R.V. 
enders this “do gu:ckly.” But it seems reasonable to suppose that 
John does not use the form tayeov exactly like rayéws and rayv. 
And it makes excellent sense to suppose that Judas, who had not been 
wiginally purposing to commit the act of treachery on that night, was 





1 xvi. 12. 

2 [1917 (vi) a) xvi. 25. It is interesting to note that the disciples, in spite of 
chis warning as to the need of waiting for the wappyola, persist in affirming that 
Christ already speaks (xvi. 29) éy wappnolg. It should be added that wappyola occurs 
's or 6) in Canon. LXX, but only once (cf. Oxf. Conc. Lev. xxvi. 13 “upright,” 
'e. ‘with head erect as freemen’’) with correct Heb. equiv. Levy iv. 103—4 
says that the Hebraized word may mean (1) ‘‘publicly,” (2) ‘‘mit lauter 
Stimme.” 

3 (1918a] The Thesaurus indicates that 0aocoy is frequently used (perhaps 
meaning 0arroy Adyou, ‘‘quicker than one can tell it”) for “‘at once,” as it is also 
in the second book of Maccabees iv. 31, v. 21, xiv. 11 (A.V. ‘‘in all haste,” “no 
sooner but”), and rdx:o» is also thus used, though not nearly so many instances are 
given. Tdxsoy occurs thus in Diod. Sic. and in Plut. Moral. 240 D “‘ Unless you 
turn the stranger (fevUAX\cov) out of doors af once, he will corrupt you.” It belongs 
to vernacular Greek and is condemned by Phrynichus. 

* (1918 4] xi. 29 raxv, xi. 31 raxéws. In Wisd. xiii. 9, rdx¢o» means ‘‘sooner.” 
In 1 Macc. ii 40 édy...uh worenhowper...viv rdxiov nuds ddeOpevoovory, the context 
allows the meaning to be (1) “quickly” or (2) ‘‘all the more quickly,” ‘‘sooner.” 
In view of general usage, (2) is probable. In N.T., raxéws, év rdxet, and raxu, 
are all in use, so that there was no lack of words to express ‘‘quickly’’ regularly 
and accurately. On the variation in xi. 29—31, see 25640. 
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driven to quicker action by the words of Jesus. In other words, Judas 
had in his mind some thought similar to that expressed by the chief 
priests in Mark and Matthew’, ‘‘ Not on the feast day lest there be 
an uproar of the people”: but he was forced to do the deed “‘ more 
quickly.” And so it was brought about that the crucifixion took 
place on the Day of the Passover. Luke omits all mention of this 
original intention to delay the arrest of Christ. If John’s rayetor 
refers to it, it is one of the many instances where Luke omits and 
John intervenes. 


ANACOLUTHON 


(i) Generally 


[1919] Anacoluthon’? (lit. “ot following”) is the name given to 
a grammatical irregularity wherein, though the meaning may be clear, 
what is expected ‘to follow does not follow, e.g. xv. 6 (R.V.) “If a man 
(rts) abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch and is withered ; 
and they gather ¢hem (atra) [#.e. the branches] and cast them into the 
fire.” Here “as a branch” is simile, but “he is withered” is 
metaphor: and strictly “them” ought to be “‘##.” Moreover, the 
following words tell only what becomes of the branches, not what 
becomes of the man. But the sentence is clear in meaning and calls 
for little comment. 


(ii) The Subject suspended 


[1920] Several instances may be illustrated by the Hebrew 
custom of putting the subject at the beginning of a sentence, and 
then repeating it as a pronoun, e.g. ‘‘ Zhe Lord, he is God.” So in 
Revelation (iii. 12, 21) “‘ We that conquereth (6 vxdv)” is followed by 
“T will make Azm a pillar,” “I will give fo Aim.” Somewhat more 
correct Greek is given earlier (Rev. ii. 7, 17) “‘To him that con- 
quereth I will give to him.” Compare Josh. ix. 12 obrot of dpro.... 
épudiacOnpey airovs, Ps. cili. 15 avOpwros, woe xopros ai npépat 
avrov etc. The following passages may be thus explained. 


1 Mk xiv. 2, Mt. xxvi. 5. 

? The Johannine passages quoted under this head are i. 15, v. 44, Vi- 39) 
Vii. 38, 49, Vili. 53, x. 35—6, xii. 35, xiii. 29, xv. 2—6, xvii. 2, xx. 18, xxi. 12: 
also 1 Jn ii. 24—7. 
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[1921] vi. 39 “...In order that a// (wav) that he hath given me 
I may lose none of it”; vii. 38 “He that believeth (6 mirrevwv)... 
rivers...shall flow from his belly”; x. 35—6 “‘ Whom (év) the Father 
sanctified...do ye say [to him] ‘Thou blasphemest,’” best explained 
as [€xetvos] ov (in the light of the preceding passages); xv. 2—5 
‘Every branch (xAnjpa) in me that beareth not fruit he taketh it 
away...and every [one] (av) that beareth fruit he purifieth it...4e 
that abideth ( 6 pévwv) in me and I in him, 4e (otros) beareth much 
fruit”; xvii. 2 ‘‘In order that ad/ (wav) that thou hast given to him 
[#.e. to the Son] he [#.e. the Son] should give to them eternal life.” 
Here, grammatically, the meaning would be that the Son should give 
all that He has recetved from the Father, namely, eternal life. But the 
meaning is that He should give eternal life to the whole Church 
(comp. vi. 39 above). See 2422. 

(1922] 1 Jn ii. 24—7 “ Ye (emph.) (vpeis), that which ye heard 
from the beginning—let it abide in you. If in you there abide that 
which ye heard from the beginning, ye also shall abide in the Son and 
[in] the Father...And ye (emph.) (vjeis), the chrism that ye received 
from him abideth in you, and ye have no need that any man should 
be teaching you.” Here the writer emphasizes those that confess 
Christ (‘‘ye”) as opposed to those previously mentioned, who deny 
Him; and he may perhaps have begun by intending to say, “ Ye, 
abide ye (imperat.) in the Son.” But he deviates into saying, 
“‘let the chrism of the Son abide in you and then ye will abide 
in the Son.” 

Having regard to the instances in which the initial word (“ 4e that 
conquereth,” ‘‘4e that believeth,” “ye”) is clearly nominative, it is 
probable that it is nominative in other cases, where the ambiguous 
neuter (xav, xAnpa) would allow the accusative. 


(ii) Digression 

[1923] In the last section, anacoluthon sprang from the desire to 
insist and repeat. More often it digresses, ¢g. in v. 44 “‘ How can ye 
(emph.) believe, receiving glory from one another and—the glory that 
[is] from the only God ye seek not?” The writer perhaps began with 
the intention of saying “receiving from one another...and of 
seeking from God,” and then strayed away into the definite statement 


“ye seek not.” In vil. 53 “Art thou greater than our father 
Abraham, who (corms) is dead? and the prophets are dead; whom 
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makest thou thyself?,” as in the preceding example, the writer 
deviates from the logical continuation of the interrogative (‘“‘and 
greater than the prophets who are dead?”) into a more brief and 
trenchant affirmation. This deviation is favoured by cor dréBava, 
which may imply an affirmation, “ Vow he (or, for he) is dead,” so as 
to prepare the way for a second affirmation. In xii. 35 ‘ Walk as 
(ws) (2201) ye have the light, lest (iva xy) the darkness overtake you 
and [then]—he that walketh in the darkness knoweth not where he 
goeth,” the speaker digresses from a particular consequence (“and lest 
ye walk in darkness and know not ”) into a general one (“and then— 
what is the consequence? A man that walketh in darkness, knoweth 
not whither he goeth ”). 

[1924] It was pointed out above (1919) that after mentioning 
“branch” John speaks of “¢hem” instead of “2%.” So he has 
vii. 49 “This multitude that understandeth not the Law—(they] are 
[all] accursed (érdparof ciow),” which is more emphatic than the 
singular. Also xxi. 12 “No one (ovdeis) of the disciples was bold 
enough to question him, ‘Wha art thou?’ knowing [all of them] 
(eidéres) that it was the Lord,” though ungrammatical, is brief and 


clear’. 


(iv) Impressionism 


[1925] Anacoluthon in John often proceeds from his desire to 
let readers receive impressions of things in his pages as they receive 
them in nature, that is to say, first seeing the most striking of a 
group of things at a glance, and then gradually taking in the rest. 
In order to effect this, he may even deliberately let pass a statement 
that he afterwards corrects, as where he says that Jesus was baptizing 
and then adds that He Himself did not baptize, but His disciples 
did (ili. 22, iv. 1—2). Take, for example, the way in which he 
introduces (a) the Baptist’s testimony concerning the coming of 
Chnist, (4) Mary Magdalene’s testimony concerning the Resurrection ‘ 
(a) i. 15 (W.H. marg.) ‘Iwdvys paprupet epi airot xai xéxpaye 
Aéywr, Ovros jv ov elrov- 6 ériow (or,...dv elrov ‘O drrigw) pov 


1 [1994.0] Clear so far as concerns the pl. But the participle, in such a 
context, suggests two interpretations, (1) ‘‘They did not dare to question though 
they knew it was he,” (2) ‘They did not dare to question decause they knew it 
was he.” The Latin has the pl. part., SS has ‘‘ decause they were believing that 
it was he,” (Walton) ‘‘sé#ce they knew that it was our Lord.” See 2978. 
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epxdpevos...(W.H. txt Adywr—otros Fv 5 elruv—O dricw...)’, 
(5) xx. 18 dyxerac Mapp 7 Maydadyvy dyyéAAovca rots pabyrais 
Ort “Ewpaxa tov xvpiov xai ratra elev airy. 

[1826] In the latter (4), W.H. give no various reading: but 
A.V. follows a text (similar to that of D and some Latin versions) 
that creates regularity by turning both clauses into reported speech, 
‘*M. M. came and told the disciples that she had seen the Lord and 
{that] he had spoken these things unto her®.” The true text, however, 
gives prominence to the all-important words—all-important, at least, 
for the speaker—‘ I have seen the Lord.” Then there is a drop into 
reported speech (‘‘and he said these things to her,” where “these 
things” refers to the message just recorded by the evangelist and 
therefore not repeated). Some might have expected or: to be omitted 
before the direct speech, and to be inserted before the reported 
speech. But the writer reverses this, apparently using or: (2189—90) 
to mean “these were her words,” as the sign of quotation, (lit.) 
‘“There cometh M. M. bringing tidings to the disciples that”— 
te. these were her words—‘‘/ have seen the Lord’—and [that] 
he said these things to her*.” 

[1927] In the earlier passage (a) above quoted (1925), we should 
expect ovros Fv dv (or, wepi ov) elroy or1—if the meaning had been 
“This was he [concerning] whom I said ¢haf he that cometh after 
me is become before me‘.” Consequently we are led to another 


1 [1925.2] The best Mss. give o eww»: but (1) SS (Burk.) supports W.H. 
marg-, (2) the scribal difference turns on a point on which the evidence of B is 
comparatively weak, (3) the sequence of similar syllables, Oe1TMO00TTICW, may 
have been a special cause of confusion (1961, 2650—3). 

3 (1926 a] SS has ‘‘and the things which he revealed to her she said to them,” 
D «az a@ ecwev aurn exyqvucer (d adnuntiauit) avros, a “et haec dixit illi,” 6 ‘‘et 
haec dixit,”’ ‘et omnia quae dixit ei,” ¢ ‘‘et quae dixit ei manifestavit.” Con- 
fasion may have arisen from reading TAYTAEITIEN aS TAYTAAEITIEN and from 
supplying what then seemed needful to complete the sentence. 

5 (1926 6) Jn xiii. 29 ‘‘ For some thought...that Jesus was saying (\éye:) to 
him [3.¢. to Judas Iscariot] Buy (dyépacor) the things we have need of for the 
feast, or, that he should give something to the poor (7 trois rrwyois va re 80)” is 
perhaps hardly to be called anacoluthon, but rather variation, the sentence passing 
from a direct to an indirect imperative. The change seems to be one from definite- 
ness to vagueness, from the authoritative ‘‘buy ” to ‘‘ instructions about giving "— 
as to which Judas, the (Jn xii. 6) ‘‘ thief,” might be supposed to need a stimulus 
(*‘ do (1918) more quickly ”). 

* (1987 a] For the construction of the relative, comp. Jn viii. 54 4» vets Néyere 
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rendering, ‘“‘ This was he that I said,” i.e. ‘‘ meant, or contemplated, 
[in all my utterances]” ; and the following words (‘“‘ He that cometh ”) 
may be a new statement of the Baptist’s. Later on, the Baptist uses 
a preposition, thus “This is [he] in behalf of whom (or, about whom) 
I said, ‘After me cometh a man...’.’” It is reasonable to infer that in 
the first passage the Baptist must not be supposed to mean “i behalf 
of whom (or, about whom),” for else the evangelist would not have 
varied the phrase*. On the whole we may believe that, at some cost 
of immediate clearness of detail, the evangelist wishes to put briefly 
before his readers the essence of the Baptist’s testimony as being, 
from the beginning, twofold :—in the first place one of prediction, or 
anticipation, in the next place one of subordination. Then he can 
fill in the details afterwards. The first point is that when Jesus first 
appeared, the Baptist at once testified ‘‘ This was he that J satd,” the 
second, “ After me yet before me.” Later on, he connects the two. 
At first he places them side by side without connexion’. 


AORIST, see Index 
APODOSIS, see Index 
APPOSITION 


(i) With proper names 


[1928] Apposition is a method of expressing the phrase “that is 
to say” without writing it, by “‘apposing ” a second word with a case- 
ending to a first word with the same case-ending, as in xi. 16 
“Thomas, [that ts to say] he that ts called Didymus,” xx. 24 
“Thomas, [hat ts to say] one of the Twelve, [that is to say] he 
that is called Didymus,” vi. 71 “This man (z.e. Judas Iscariot) was 


1 Jn i. 30 ovrbs dori bwép 05 éyw elrov, ‘Orlow pov Epxerat dvip.... 

2 [1927 4] See 2360, 2369—70. Supposing bwép to be used for wepl ‘‘ concern- 
ing,” as it is used by many authors, the argument will still hold good, that John 
would not have used vrép od to denote exactly the same thing as éy. 

3 (1927 c] After all attempts at explanation it remains difficult to understand 
how any writer—and particularly one that shews himself so subtle and careful 
occasionally in distinguishing various shades of meaning—could here express 
himself with such extraordinary irregularity, abruptness, and obscurity. Possibly. 
we have here (1892) some clause of ancient tradition inserted with the result of 
dislocating the context. The expression ‘‘ This was he that I said ’’—if it means 
longing expectation—is similar to that in 7he Gospel of the Hebrews (1042) “‘ Fili 
mi, in omnibus Prophetis exspectabam te.” 
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destined to deliver him up [(?) ‘hat és fo say] one of the Twelve,” xii. 4 
** Judas Iscariot, [that is to say] one of his disciples, he that was 
destined to deliver him up.” This construction conduces to brevity 
and force, but sometimes to obscurity as is seen in the above queried 
Vi. 71 ovros yap ge\Aey rapadidova: airov—els éx trav Sudexa. This 
may be mere apposition, but it may be an abbreviation of es wy, 
‘being one,” understood to mean “¢hough he was one'.” There 
is also serious ambiguity in xix. 25 ‘“‘His mother and the sister of 
his mother Mary the [daughter] of Clopas and Mary Magdalene.” 
Here it is impossible to tell, from the text apart from other evidence, 
whether “the sister of his mother” is ‘‘Mary the [daughter] of 
Clopas,” or whether they are two persons. 


(u) In subdivisions 


[1929] Apposition is used after a broad statement to define its 
parts. But the first of the instances given below is not a certain 
one. John is referring to a previous statement that Jesus “ found 
in the Temple ¢hose that were selling oxen and sheep and doves.” 
What follows may mean that Jesus (ii. 15) “drove all [of them] out 
of the Temple, doth sheep and oxen (wavras é§éBadXev éx tov iepod, Tra 
te wpoBata xai tovs Boas),” t.e. the men and what they sold, indicating 
that “all [of them]” included their belongings, ‘sheep sellers and 
ox sellers, sheep and oxen.” And this may be his meaning in using 
te—which occurs nowhere else in this Gospel without introducing 
a verb’. If so, the instance is appositional. Whatever the con- 


1 (1928 2] Comp. Mk xiv. 10°I. 'Iox. 6 els raw dddexa, Mt. xxvi. 14 els 7. 508. 
6 Nevybpevos “I. 'I., Lk. xxii. 3 ‘Iovday rdv xadovpevoy ‘Iox., bvra éx Tod dpOpoi 7. 
8u3., where Mk’s 4 is very curious. Later on, W.H. read Mk xiv. 43 [6] 'L, els 7. 
&., parall. to Mt. xxvi. 47 "I. els 7. 8., Lk. xxii. 47 6 Aeyduevos ‘I. els 7. 8. In 
illiterate Gk mss. of the rst cent., o and w being interchanged, the participle wy 
might be written o and confused with the article. 

(1928 5) It is worth noting that, in John, these appositional constructions have 
to do with (2) Thomas, who was called by some (Zc. B26. 5058) ‘‘ Judas Thomas,” 
with (6) Judas Iscariot, and (xiv. 22) with (c) ‘‘ Judas not Iscariot ’’—all of whom 
might need to be distinguished. But in other cases also, when the Gospels came 
to be read publicly in sections, there would be found great use and clearness in 
appositional clauses defining personality at the beginning of a section, even though 
such a clause had been already inserted on the introduction of the character in an 
earlier section. 

2 [1929 a] Te occurs only thrice in this Gospel. The other two instances are 
iv, 42 TH TE yuvaai Erexor, vi. 18 9 Te Oddagoa...dteyelpero. In ii. 15, A.V. has 
“drove them all out...and the sheep,” R.V. ‘‘ cast a// out of the temple, 40/4 the 
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struction may be, the context implies that Jesus dealt in one way 
with the sellers of cattle and in another with the sellers of doves. 

[1980] R.V., in v. 3 “A multitude of them that were sick 
(doGevovvrwy), blind, halt,” apparently takes the participle as parallel 
to the adjectives; but A.V. takes the participle as includeng them, 
“a multitude of impotent folk,” #.¢. “‘of blind, halt....”. In that case, 
the construction is appositional. If the former had been intended, 
we should have expected doOo7ys the adjective, or some more special 
word, such as “paralysed.” Other instances of subdivisional 
apposition in v. 29, ix. 2, xx. 12, are perfectly clear, and call for 
no comment. 


(iii) Explaining, or defining (not with Participle) 


[1981} In most of the following instances the writer places at or 
near the end of a sentence some word or clause introduced without 
any preparatory or connecting word. Often, but not always, the clause 
is of such a nature that we may suppose it to have taken the hearer 
by surprise, when first uttered. They may be conveniently grouped 
here together and discussed severally in 1982—6. 

i. 45 “[Him of} whom Moses...wrote...we have found—/esss, 
sues of Jeseph, the [ Jesus} of Nazarcth” ; tii. 13 “ He that came down 
from heaven—tée Suva of men”: vi. 4 “ Now there was at hand the 
passover, thr feast of the Jews” (W.H. enclose “at...passover” in 
half brackets. Contrast vi. 2): vi. 27 “ For him did the Father seal 
—Geai”: wi 71 “For this [man] was destined to deliver him up— 
wor Wh the Twelve.” ce. probably ** téveagé he was one of the Twelve” ; 
wa 2 “Now there was ar hand the [great] feast of the Jews—the 
feast of daberemirs” > wii. 40 “ Ye seek to bill me—(hit_) « mas, [se] 
wey -uve Sfubes & we the truth” (As to chs dificult passage, see 
1994—5) = wun. gr * We have ome Father—Goed” ; viz 44 ~ Ye are of 
[wour) tather—ter geval ™: ix 13, 13 * They bring him \arves) to the 
Pharsees—(it.) dr veo d&dber [ me | (ree vere reddes) ”...“they 
calkad bis parents—[ Ser parwets of] dove thet hal recreeved syht’” ; 





aaeep eck Ser eee” The foemer 3s hariiv 2 sccoeinoce with Gk nim = Bat 

we & woker w fred of pacentibests as [fn che meaning might be. * He cot them all 

eat. of the temple—och the sheep anc She ween fist ee cost curt—and be poused 
Sek. Gee ees...” 

= amet Deh yor ae wi eatiewre iwicc®. ermciv. bel 

with perecgin. WOE) eceltt mann, in oniiners Goerk. ~ che posrets 

ie wey wan Gat det renewed sete” Dar shis, betes ening peor sreee, 
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xii. 46 “I (emph.), ght, have come into the world”; xiii. 14 “If 
I (emph.), then, have washed your feet—/he lord and the teacher...” 
(perhaps generally interpreted as meaning ‘“¢hough I am the lord 
and the teacher,” but possibly meaning “ decause I am the lord and 
the teacher,” if Christ assumed that it was the attribute of the lord to 
serve); xiv. 16, 26 “And another Paraclete shall he give to you...¢he 
Spirit of truth,” “ But the Paraclete, she Holy Spirit...he shall teach 
you”; xv. 26 ‘“ But when the Paraclete shall have come—the Spirit 
of truth”; xvii. 3 ‘‘ That they may grow in the knowledge of thee, 
the only true God, and of him whom thou sentest—/Jesus Christ” ; 
xvill. 16 “The other disciple—the friend (6 yvwords) of the high 
priest...” 

[19382] Some of the above quoted instances require little 
comment, being simply short and sudden ways of implying “shat 
8s to say,” or “and it ts,” eg. (vill. 41, 44) “We have one Father 
[and it is} God,” “‘Ye are of [your] father [and st is} the devil.” 
Similarly xviii. 16, “the other disciple, the friend...” means “now 
he was, as [ said before, a friend of the high priest, and hence he was 
able to introduce Peter into the house.” In i. 45, “son of Joseph” 
and “of Nazareth” are mentioned abruptly by Philip as attributes 
of the Messiah, whom he accepts. In i. 46 and vi. 42 the same 
phrases are mentioned as reasons for rejection’. The abruptness 
with which Philip obtrudes them (so to speak) on the learned 
Nathanael (who is shocked by ‘“Nazareth”) may be intended 
to illustrate Philip’s character and faith. In iii. 13 the words 
“coming down from heaven” followed, not by “the Son of God,” 
but by “the Son of man?,” stimulate the reader to think of what was 


would be a rare Johannine usage. In the only Johannine instance of adrés 6 
applied to persons (xvi. 27) ‘‘The Father Asmse/f (adrés yap 6 warhp),” it means, 
‘of himself” (2874)—that is, unsolicited by me. These clauses (‘‘the once 
blind”’ etc.) are not needed for clearness. They suggest the reason for the ‘‘ bring- 
ing” and the “calling.” More amply it might be expressed by ‘“‘‘ Here,’ said 
they, ‘is ‘he man that was once blind,’”’ or “full of astonishment at the cure 
of the man that was once blind.” 

1 [1983.4] Also in vii. 42, ‘‘ Nazareth” is (in effect) tacitly indicated as an 
objection, by the mention of ‘‘ Bethlehem” as the foreordained birthplace of the 
Messiah. 

3 [1982 5] R.V. adds ‘‘ which is in heaven”: but this clause is not even placed 
in the marg. by W.H., being absent from the best mss. and from ancient quotations, 
which stop short, omitting these words (W.H. ad /oc.). Probably a feeling of 
abruptness and paradox originated the interpolation (if it is one). 
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meant by ‘“‘heaven,” and “‘coming down.” In xiv. 16, 26, xv. 26, 
emphasis is laid on the Paraclete, or Advocate, as not being one of 
the ordinary kind—the kind that takes up a client’s cause, good or 
bad, and makes the best of it—but as being ‘‘4o/y,” and—which is 
twice repeated—‘“a Spirit of truth.” 

[1938] In the above quoted xi. 46 “I, Aight? (éyw dus), have 
come into the world,” the appositional clause comes exceptionally 
near the beginning of the sentence. It is not parallel to ni. 2 “From 
God thou hast come a feacher',” because the emphasis in the former 
lies on “‘/, 4gh?,” but in the latter on “/rom God” (and the pronoun 
“thou” is not expressed). It may mean, either, “I, though I am 
and have been Light from the beginning, have come into this world 
of darkness,” or, “I, decause I am Light, and decause it is the mission 
of Light to enlighten, have come into the world.” The reader is 
probably satended to think of both these meanings and to prefer the 
fatter, as being in harmony with the saying in the Prologue, ‘‘There 
was the Light, the true Light, enlightening every human being— 
coming [as it does continually) into the world.” 

[1994] In viii. 40, there is a very great difficulty fully appreciated 
by Ongen and Chrysostom, and by the translators of some Latin 
versions. Our Lord is proving to the Jews that they are not true 
children of Abraham: “If ye are children of Abraham, the deeds 
of Abraham ye are doing (2078—9). But as it is ye are seeking 
to kill me, (lit) a dusean detag (or man, arOpwrov), who hare told you 
the truth, which I heard from God*.” On this Origen has frequent 
comments, trying (2412 2) to explain the insertion of “Assan being” 
on the ground that it refers to Chnst’s human nature, which alone 
can be killed etc.’ It ts difficult to accept these explanations, and 
Chrysostom dispenses with the need of them by dropping “ Auman 
betmy” thus: “Ye seek to kill me decuxse (or) I have told you the 
truth.” Also two Latn versions (# and ¢) have “hommem qui 
locutus est” (“a man that 4us, not “a man, me who have”). 
Doubdess either Origen is mght in thinking thar “human being” has 
some definte and emphate meaning, or Chrysostom ts night in 
thinking that the text must de altered 

(49SS; But the text mav be retuned and may receive a very 
matural and beauttul meaning if we suppose thar our Lord assumed 

t “Awe deed Gupirdas dderva\or. 

2 Nie de Cyretre ue arosresa drdperoe bs Hw Goes wus \eha yee. ..- 
3 Ong. Huet &. 202 2, rgS B. 423 B. amd comp. rg7 A B. 363 
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anexion, in the minds of those whom He was addressing, 
sen ‘‘Abraham” and ‘‘man” (in the sense of “mankind” or 
1an being”), and also between “Abraham” and “‘truth,” so that 
might be understood to say “You say you are Abraham’s 
ren; but you do not act like him. Se loved men and loved 
| bruth. [ama man, and I am telling you God's truth, and 
re seeking to kill me.” Philo (ii. 30) speaks of Abraham’s “Jove 
1% (piAavOpwaria)'” as being the natural accompaniment of his 
Abraham also is the first of Biblical characters to use the 
; “brethren” and ‘‘men” together 1n a passage in which he sets 
cedent for peace-making. His words and his deeds all suggest 
lanity,” ¢rAavOpwria. Again, the first mention of the word 
A” in the Bible is connected with God’s manifestation of His 
Iness and fruth” to Abraham*. Moreover the statement (made 
e later on) that the Patriarch “saw the day” of the Messiah 
rejoiced*,” implies—if at least the Messiah is the ideal of 
nity—that Abraham was the friend of man as well as the friend 
ad. These considerations indicate the meaning of part of 
»bscure passage to be, ‘“‘Ye profess to be the children of 
1am the friend of man, and yet ye desire to kill a man.” 
936] On xvii. 3, “And this is life eternal, that they should 
thee, the only true God, and [him] whom thou sentest— 
Christ,” Westcott (ad /oc.) says, “‘(1) The use of the name 
; Christ’ by the Lord Himself at this time is in the highest 
> unlikely...(2)...‘the only true God’...recalls ‘the true God’ 
v. 20) and is not like any other phrase used by the Lord, 
ie clauses, while perfectly natural as explanations, are most 
e if they are taken as substantial parts of the actual prayer.” 
arguments demonstrate that this is one of the many‘ passages 
evangelistic explanation of a Logion or utterance of the Lord 
ade its way into the Logion itself. But what distinguishes this 
other cases is, that the saying not only retains the second 
1, but 1s also addressed to God. The Epistle says (1 Jn v. 20) 
ut we should know the true [One] and be in the true [One] in 


985 a] Gen. xiii. 8 (Heb. and LXX) ‘‘ Let there be no strife, I pray thee, 

2 me and thee...(lit.) for men brethren [are] we,"’ rs dvOpwwo ddedpol tyets 
See Origen on Ps. Ixii. 3 ‘‘a man” (2412 a). 

en. XXiv. 27. 3 Jn viii. 56. * See Index, ‘* Speech.” 
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his Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God and eternal life.” The 
evangelist, or some editor, seems to have applied this definition of 
** eternal life” to the explanation of words in the Prayer (xvii. 2) “that 
all that thou hast given him—he may give to them eternal life”; and, 
in order to continue in the language of prayer, he perhaps changed 
the “we” of the Epistle into “they,” and “the frue One” into “‘thee, 
the only true God.” 


(iv) With Participle 


[1887] Apposition between a noun and a participle with the 
article may be ambiguous. For example, 6 xpurros 6 épxopevos 
might mean either (1) ‘the Christ that is to come” (like Tennyson's 
‘“‘the Christ that is to be”), or (2) ‘‘the Christ, He that is to come.” 
The former would not be true apposition but definition. Possibly 
the first of the following instances may be of the nature of apposition, 
although the participle has no article: i. 6 “There came into being 
(éyévero) a man (avOpwros)—[one] sent from God (arerradpévos rapa 
Geov).” Here (a) éyévero seems to be contrasted with the previous 
Ww ini. 1 (“In the beginning was (nv) the Word”), (4) dvOpewos, “a 
man,” with 6 Aocyos, “the Word,” and (possibly) (¢) aswreoradpévos rapa 
‘sent from the house of,” with #v mpos “was with” (“the Word was 
with God ”). 

[1988] i. 18 “Only begotten, God, HE THAT IS in the bosom 
of the Father—he (emph.) declared him (Movoyevjs, Geos, 0 wn ais Tov 
KoAwoy Tov watpos—éxeivos éfyyncaro).” The passage is one of great 
difficulty: but it seems best to punctuate (differently from W.H.) as 
though the Logos here receives three distinct titles. ‘Exeivos, #.¢. 
‘He, and he alone,” would be called an instance of apposition in 
a classical author ; but, in John, it is the imitation of Hebrew idiom 
for the purpose of emphasis (1920). Ini. 29 “The lamb of God—(?) 
he that taketh away the sin of the world (6 apvos rot Jeov—o aipuy 
Tv apaptiay Tov xécpov),” theoretically the construction might be 
non-appositional, “the lamb that,” #e. “among lambs offered in 
sacrifice this is the one that taketh away sin.” But practically the 
evangelist’s fondness for apposition almost decides that the con- 
struction is appositional here, “the Lamb of God, He that taketh 
away the sin of the world.” 

[1989] ii. 9 “But the attendants knew—+those that had drawn 
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water (oi 5 Suxovor ydeway, of yvtAnKxoTes TO vowp),” probably 
osition, ‘“—([that is to say, not exactly the attendants, but only] 
men that had drawn the water.” Non-appositionally it would 
an (as W.H. punctuate) “the afendants that had drawn,” 1.¢. 
h of the attendants as had drawn. The meaning is the same 
both cases, but the way of putting things is different. If there 
\pposition, it defines, or rather corrects, the larger and incorrect 
ement ; and this corrective manner is a Johannine characteristic 
25). Moreover, if the participle had been non-appositional it 
ild probably not have been separated from its noun by the 
‘rvention of the verb. In ili. 29 “ But the friend of the bride- 
om, [that ts to say] he that standeth and hearkeneth unto him 
Se didos rou vupdiov, 6 dornxws Kai axovwy atrov),” the con- 
\ction is certainly appositional and W.H. punctuate it so. It 
‘$s not mean “ That one of the bridegroom's friends whose task it 
o stand and hearken.” ‘The ‘friend’ of the bridegroom” might 
expressed in modern English, ‘The bridegroom’s ‘best man.’” 
iv. 25, “I know that Messias cometh—he that is called Christ 
, &pxerar, 6 Aeyopevos Xporos),” the appositional clause is clearly 
evangelistic addition. On iv. 23 “seeketh such—namely, those 
t worship him [in such wise],” see 2398. 

[1940] In iv. 26 “I am [Messiah] (2205)—Ae that talketh to 
2 (éyw «it, & AaAwy co)” the appositional clause is added as a 
etition of a statement so startling that the Samaritan woman 
zht hardly believe that she heard it rightly: ‘‘ When I say ‘I,’ 
nean ‘he that talketh to thee.’” In vi. 14 “This is of a truth 
| prophet (?) [4e] that is to come into the world (6 mpodyrys (?) 
lpxopevos),” W.H. place no comma after xpogyrns. But John 
previously (i. 21), “ Art thou the prophet?” as though that were 
itle by itself, familiar to the people; and Matthew and Luke 
h represent the Baptist as sending to say to Jesus (Mt. xi. 3, 
. vii. 19) “Art thou Ae that is to come (6 épxopevos)?” On the 
ole, the evidence of Johannine usage (1635—9) favours apposition, 
1e prophet, he that is to come.” This applies also to xi. 27 
‘he Christ, the Son of God, he that is to come into the world.” 
[1941] In xi. 45 “Many therefore of (éx) the Jews,—those that 
7 come to Mary and beheld (wodXoi obv é rv “lovdaiwy, of Abdvres 
is tyv Mapp xai Ocacdpevor)...,.” A.V. has “the Jews which 
ne.” R.V. inserts a comma, ‘the Jews, which came.” Perhaps 
ther version would be generally understood to mean what the 
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Greek means, namely, ‘‘ Many therefore of the citizens of Jerusalem! 
—I[by ‘many, I mean] those that had come to Mary*.” 

[1942] The passage presents great difficulty. That John should 
here use “Jews” not in his usual hostile sense but apparently to 
mean citizens of Jerusalem (as also seemingly in xt. 18, 19, 31 and 
xii. 9) need not surprise us much: but the sense seems to demand, 
after ‘‘ Jews,” the genitive ray éX\Odvrwv, “ Many therefore of the Jews 
[I mean many] of those [_ Jews] that had come to Mary...believed, but 
some of them (i.e. of those Jews that had come to Mary] gave informa- 
tion to the Pharisees.” This is actually the reading of D*®. But 
Origen, in a very long comment in which he mentions the phrase 
“those that had come unto Mary” some seven or eight times, 
gives express reasons why trav éAfovrwy should not be read‘ 
Chrysostom does not commit himself to anything definite in his 
brief statement, ‘‘Some marvelled ; but others went and carried word 
to the Pharisees’®.” 


1 [1941 a] Jn uses ‘Iovdato. to mean citizens of Jerusalem in xi. 18, 19, where 
he says that, as Bethany was close to Jerusalem, “many of the Jews (apparently 
meaning citizens) had come out to Martha and Mary to comfort them’: so, too, 
in xi. 31 and in xii. 9, ‘*the common people therefore of the Jews.” Elsewhere 
(1702), the word ‘‘ Jews,” in Jn, is often almost synonymous with ‘‘ Pharisees.” 

@ (1941 5] ‘“‘ Many” is a relative term. It would probably mean a very much 
larger number in (1) ‘‘ AZany of the citizens died of the plague,” than in (2) “ Afany 
of the citizens used to come out to see us as our village was only a couple of miles 
off.” In xi. 45, there was need to define many.” It needed no definition in 
xi. 18—19 where the context defined it. 

[1941 ¢] The difficult question remains, Why does Jn repeat a phrase (‘‘ many 
of the Jews”) that meant one thing above (xi. 18—19), and would mean quite 
a different thing here—unless he hastened to explain it? The explanation may 
be, that the original text presupposed some distinction between (xi. 19) those Jews 
that ‘‘came to Martha and Mary,” and those that came to (? SS ‘because of ”) 
Mary at the tomb of Lazarus. Some may have remained in the house when Mary 
went out of it. In that case, (1) ‘‘the Jews” in xi. 45 mean the Jews above 
mentioned, who ‘‘ came to Martha and Mary.” (2) ‘‘ Many of these [Jews] ” had 
‘come to Mary” at the tomb of Lazarus and ‘‘believed.”’ (3) ‘‘ But some of these 
[Jews]” did not come to Mary at the tomb, and these did not believe but gave 
information to the Pharisees. 

3 [1942 a] SS, quite altering the sentence, has ‘‘ Many Jews that came unto 
Jesus because of Mary from that hour believed in Jesus."’ 

* Orig. Huet ii. 353. 

5 [1942 6] Cramer ad /oc., in an extract closely resembling Chrysostom’s context, 
has yevouévou d¢ rod Gadparos, ol nev dxlorevoay rav Oeacapévw», ol 8¢ dritpyyeAar 
ros Papicalos—which commits itself to the view that the informers had beheld 
the miracle. 
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'] The impression left by Origen’s long commentary is that 
iguishes the Jews that followed Mary to the tomb from other 
t remained in the house. All had come to comfort the two 
but only those that followed Mary, in the belief that she was 
weep at the tomb, were by her means drawn out of the 
that they unexpectedly met Jesus and witnessed the miracle. 
ing these one might say, in the words of SS, that “they 
to Jesus because of Mary.” Origen speaks of them as the 
for whose sake the miracle was mainly wrought’. Perhaps 
ds them as a type of the Church or of the Jewish section 


t] Justin Martyr and Irenaeus’ regarded Rachel as the type 
1urch. Origen, according to an extract from Cramer, connects 
rith persons weeping for their children and not yet instructed 
Resurrection of Christ, and says that she is a type of the 
Whether Origen connected Rachel weeping for her 
with Mary weeping for Lazarus we do not know, as his 
t on the weeping is lost: but he compares the stone rolled 
Jacob (for Rachel) with the stone rolled away from the 
Lazarus‘. Origen censures Martha’s want of faith. Justin 
t Leah, because she had weak eyes, was a type of the 
ue, and Irenaeus says that Rachel was a type of the Church 
she ‘had good eyes.” By this is meant that Rachel could 
the truth, which Leah could not. The Johannine narrative 
: justify anyone in drawing this marked distinction between 
and Mary; but it certainly leaves on us the impression that 
S in some way superior to Martha, and that in very ancient 
those that came to Mary” were regarded as typical of those 
tho came to Jesus because of Mary,” and that this coming 
ciated with the message of Resurrection’. 


3a] Orig. Huet ii. 352 D. In what follows, he says that Jesus raised 
‘that the majority of the Jews (ol woddol, not woddol), having come to 
\beres wpds M., not of €A0évres)...might believe in him.” Then he adds, 
guage is somewhat ambiguous.” 

. iv. 21. 3, Just. Mart. Zryph. 134. 

ner on Mt. ii. 18. * Orig. Huet ii. 343 B. 

ka} This phrase (‘‘ those that came to Jesus because of Mary”) might 
) use in connexion with the part played by Mary Magdalene as the first 
- of Christ’s Resurrection. <A great deal remains to be explained about 
ent Maries, about the sisters Mary and Martha, and the household of 
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[1945] xii. 4 “Judas Iscariot, one of his disciples—Ae that was 
destined to deliver him up (els rev pobyrew aivrou, 6 pédAXNev abr 
wapabiSeva:).” Judas’ Iscariot has been previously mentioned in the 
same connexion, vi. 71 “for he was destined (éueArev) fo deliver him 
up—one of the twelve”: and now, reversing the clauses, John 
repeats the statement, when explaining that the words xii. 5 ‘“‘ Why 
was not this ointment sold?” were uttered, not (as Matthew says) 
by “the disciples,” or (as Mark says) by “‘cerfain persons,” but by 
“one of his disciples,” namely, Judas Iscariot. It happens that Luke 
omits, in his description of the Last Supper, the words of the Lord 
reported by Mark and Matthew, “ One of you shall deliver me up'.” 
To these Mark alone adds “ One of the twelve*.” John follows Mark 
and Matthew in the former statement, “One of you shall deliver me 
up?”; and it is perhaps in view of this pathetic utterance of Jesus— 
“one of you,” or “one of the twelve” —that he prepared his readers 
for it at the very first mention of Judas Iscariot, and now repeats it. 


(v) Noun repeated in Apposition 

[1946] A noun is repeated in apposition in i. 14 “ And we beheld 
his glory—g/ory as of [an] only begotten.” This is perhaps intended 
to suggest that the “glory” cannot be defined by such words as 
“light,” “splendour,” “ brightness,” or by anything except repetition, 
with some qualifying phrase to denote unique personality. 


(vi) Of Pronoun with preceding subject 
[1947] On the apposition, or quasi apposition, of a pronoun with 


a preceding subject, as in i. 33 6 wéuwas....éxetvos, see 1920 and 
2386. Bruder (Moulton) p. 678 gives this construction (of 6 with 
participle etc. followed by demonstrative pronoun) as occurring 
Mk (3), Mt. (6) (including Mt. iv. 16 where it is a transL ofthe Heb. 
idiom in Is. ix. 1), Lk. (1), Jn (17). On x«dxetvos thus used, see 2151. 


Bethany. Besides many other variations, SS has the following in Jn xi. s—4g 
‘*Now Jesus was loving to these three, the brother [and sisters] Mary, Martha, 
Lazar (R.V. loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus)...... (19) that they might 
comfort Martha and Mary (R.V.to M. and M. to console them concerning their 
brother)...(45) And many Jews that came unto Jesus because of Mary from that 
hour believed in Jesus (R.V. Many therefore of the Jews, which came to Mary and 
beheld that which he did, believed on him).” 

1 Mk xiv. 18, Mt. xxvi. 21. 

3 (1945 a] Mk xiv. 20 ‘One of the twelve, he that dippeth with me in the 
dish,” Mt. xxvi. 23 ‘‘he that has dipped his hand with me in the dish,” omitting 
‘‘one of the twelve.” 

3 Jn xiii. 21. 
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ICLE 


3efore Nouns in general 


.948] The Fourth Gospel, more than the Three, represents 
; as using the Article to denote (1) ideals such as the Good 
herd, the Way, the Truth, the Door, the Life, and (2) types, 
as “the wolf,” “the porter,” “the bridegroom,” “the woman 
1e house],” ze. the wife’, “the grain.” In the last instance, 
has xii. 24 “Except a grain of wheat (6 xdxxos rov cirov) fall 
the earth,” perhaps from a sense that in English, though we 
say “the seed,” we could not say “the wheat-grain.” But we 
in this translation the recognition of the fact that “¢he grain ” 
ess than ‘‘¢he sower,” and “¢ke earth”), was present before our 
as one of the familiar instruments, so to speak, in His Father's 

‘Somewhat similarly Mark alone speaks of ‘‘¢he candle,” 
= Matthew and Luke have dropped the article’. 


Inserted, or omitted, before special Nouns 


t) “Fathers ” 

1949] vi. 58 “Not as the fathers ate and died,” vii. 22 “Not 
it [se circumcision] is from Moses but from the fathers.” 
1 58, “the fathers” must mean “the generation that re- 
d the law and died in the wilderness.” But, in the New 
iment generally, ‘‘the fathers” means ‘‘the patriarchs” (and 
‘ially Abraham) regarded as the original receivers of the Promises. 
od*; and the language of the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘God, 
..spake to the fathers in the prophets‘,” is quite exceptional 
$e). Hence, in the Acts, when the people of Israel (and not 
-atriarchs) is denoted, “our” (or “ your”) is perhaps invariably 
ted’: and we should expect a Jew to speak and write “our 


"1948 a) xvi. 21 yurh Bray rixry, #.e. the married woman, not “a 
n.” The meaning is “ ¢ke woman [of the home],” or “ housewife.”” Comp. 
iv. r1 ‘* Like Rachel and like Leah, which two did dbutld the house of Israel.” 
there is allusion to this thought in the description of Jehovah as, so to speak, 
ng the dusider, Gen. ii. 22 ‘‘ he dus/t the rib into a woman.”” See 1019. 
‘1948 5) Mk iv. 21 6 Adyvos, Mt. v. 15, Lk. viii. 16 Adyvor, A.V. has 
rendered 6 oxelpwy ‘‘a sower” (but R.V. “the”) in Mk iv. 3, Mt. xiii. 3, 
iii. 5. 3 Rom. ix. §, xi. 28, xv. 8, Acts xiii. 32 (comp. 2 Pet. iii. 4). 
Heb. i. 1. . 

19494) Acts iii. 13, iii. 25 (Uu@», marg. Rudy), v. 30, vii. (Stephen’s speech) 
» 15, 38, 39) 44, 45 (625), 51 (Duc), §2 (ud), xiii. 17, xv. 10, xxii. 14, xxvi. 6, 
, 25. Note that, amidst frequent repetitions of ‘‘ our fathers’ in the course 
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fathers” when mentioning his own people. The preceding words 
are, “This is the bread that came down from heaven,” whereas, in 
this Gospel, Jesus is always (1952—8) represented as saying “ from 
the heaven.” These facts suggest that vi. 58 may be an evangelistic 
summary of the Doctrine of the Bread from Heaven. 

[1950] In vii. 22 “For this cause Moses gave you circumcision— 
not that it is from Moses but from the fathers—and on the sabbath 
ye circumcise a man (1961),” the exact historic truth would 
require, not ‘from the fathers,” but “from Adrakam.” But “the 
fathers,” meaning ‘‘the patriarchs,” might be loosely used to express 
the fact that circumcision, beginning with the first-of the Patniarchs, 
was continued by the rest of them, and was thus passed on to Moses, 
who, though he “gave,” did not originate it. If John wrote vi. 58 
in his own person, but vii. 22 in the person of Christ, it ts compara- 
tively easy to explain how “the fathers” might mean “ Israel in the 
Wilderness” in the former, and ‘“‘the Patriarchs” in the latter’. It 
is more in accordance with the Johannine method of expression that 
our Lord should speak of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as “the 
fathers” than that He should give this name to the generation that 
wandered forty years in the wilderness. 

(2) ‘* Feast” 

[1951] vii. 2 “ Now there was at hand ¢he [ principal] feast of the 
Jews, the feast of tabernacles (7 éopry trav "I. 4 oxnvornyia).” Josephus 
calls this (4? vill. 4. 1) “by far the most holy and important feast 
among the Hebrews,” and (3d. xv. 3. 3) ‘“‘most of all observed among 
us.” John’s reason for calling attention to this is given in the 
context. The brethren of Jesus urge Him to shew Himself in 


of Stephen’s speech, ‘the fathers” (according to W.H., following SBD) occurs 
exceptionally thus, Acts vii. 19 ‘“‘the same dealt subtilly with our race, and evil 
entreated the fathers, that they should cast out their babes.” Is this to be explained 
from the special context, as meaning ‘‘ the fathers of newly born children”? 
Stephen calls the sons of Jacob “the patriarchs (ol rarpdpxa) when they sell 
Joseph, and “our fathers” when they are sent to buy corn, and subsequently 
(Acts vil. 9, 12, 15). In Acts iii. 22 (A.V.) the words ‘unto the fathers” are an 
interpolation. The title (in Sir. xliv.) ‘‘[The] Song of [the] Fathers,” LX X dros 
warépwy, is, in Heb., ‘‘ Praise of the Fathers of the World.” 

} [19502] Note that Jesus, in replying to the Jews (vi. 31 “Sour fathers ate the 
manna”) has said vi. 49 ‘‘ your fathers ate the manna...and died” (comp. Mt. 
xxiii. 30—2 ‘‘ Our fathers...your fathers”). An evangelist, commenting on this 
in a Gospel for Greeks and Jews, not being able to say ‘‘ your fathers,” might 
substitute ‘‘¢hke fathers.” 
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public, “‘ Manifest thyself to the world,” and this particular feast was 
the best occasion for obtaining publicity’. 

(3) “ Heaven” 

[1952] The article is always used by John (16 times) with 
“heaven” except in i. 32 ‘I have beheld (reOéapac) the Spirit 
descending as a dove from heaven (é& otpavov)” ; vi. 58 “ This is the 
bread that descended from heaven (6 é£ ovpavod xaraBds)—not as the 
fathers ate and died—he that eateth this bread shall live for ever.” 
Of the sixteen instances of ‘‘ heaven” with the article, thirteen occur 
in the phrase “from the heaven*.” This makes the two exceptions 
all the more remarkable. 

[1953] As a rule, “¢he heaven” means heaven regarded as a place 
distinct from “the earth,” whereas “‘ heaven” means what is heavenly 
or divine as distinct from what is mortal or human. In the Synoptic 
Tradition, “The doctrine of John, was it from heaven (¢§ 6.) or from 
men??,” ‘from heaven” means divinely inspired, but “from ‘he 
heaven” would have implied a suggestion of an angelic message, or 
vision (Acts xi. 5) “sent down from the heaven.” Different writers 
might take different views of the Lord “hearing from heaven.” 
Solomon in the book of Kings uses the article, Nehemiah does not‘*. 
But the same author may reasonably be expected to take the same 
view, and not to use the phrase with and without the article 
indiscriminately. 

[1954] John habitually represents Jesus as asserting that He has 
come down “from the heaven,” using the noun metaphorically in 
a spiritual sense like “the dosom of the Father,” “the Ag’? of the 
world,” “the dread of life” etc. If he had used the phrase “from 
heaven,” it would have predicated about our Lord what might also 
have been predicated—as we have seen above—concerning the 
doctrine of John the Baptist. Therefore in the Fourth Gospel both 
Christ and Christ’s doctrine, the Bread of Life, are said as a rule to 


1 [19612] In v. 1, Mera radra qv dopryn rar ‘lovdaiwy, Tisch. reads 4 doprd. 
But W.H. reject the article without alternative. SS has ‘‘a feast of the Jews.” 

2 [19623 2] All have éx, except vi. 38 dwé. 

3 (19638a] Mk xi. 30, Mt. xxi. 25, Lk. xx. 4. 41 Cor. xv. 47 6 Setrepos 
dvOpwwos ¢f odpavod, and 2 Cor. v. 2 ro €f opavod imply “ spiritual” as opposed to 
‘Searthly,” ‘‘ fleshly.”’ 

4 (1968 5) 1 K. viii. 32, 34, 36, 39, 43) 45, 49 elaaxotoy éx roo 6., Nehem. ix. 13 
&idAnoas wpos avrous €& 6., ix. 15 Eprow é 6. ESwxas avrots, ix. 27 ¢ 6. cov AKoUcas, 
ix. 28 ¢& 6. elofxoveas. Contrast also Ps. liii. 26 Oeos éx r. 6, céxuper with Ps. 
cii. 19 xpos €€ 6. éwl raw viv éwéBreve. 
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have descended ‘‘from ¢he Acaven.” Thus John reverses the usual 
custom of speech. Most writers would speak of “the birds of the 
heaven,” and would describe a bird as coming down “from the 
heaven,” meaning “‘the sky,” whereas they would say that a prophet's 
message comes “from Aeaven, not from earth.” But John prefers to 
take ‘“‘the heaven” as a materialistic term used by him always in 
a metaphorical sense to imply that the Lord Jesus Christ, the Bread 
of Life, was not merely of a heavenly origin but came down in 
a unique manner from the abiding-place of the Eternal God. 

[1955] What bearing has this on the first of the two above- 
mentioned exceptions, i. 32 “I have beheld the Spirit descending as 
a dove from heaven (# 6.)”? The answer is complicated by several 
facts. (1) The Baptist is speaking, not our Lord, nor the 
evangelist in his own person. (2) It is not clear whether “from 
heaven” should be taken with “as a dove” or with ‘‘ descending.” 
(3) Mark and Matthew in their parallel description of the descent of 
the Spirit, mention ‘‘ the heavens” and “from the heavens”: but Luke 
has “the heaven” and “from heaven.” If John had written “ from 
the heaven,” it might have been taken literally in connexion with 
“dove,” so as to mean “like a dove from the sky”; or it might 
have been taken metaphorically, ‘‘from the very habitation of God.” 
Perhaps neither of these meanings is contemplated in the Fourth 
Gospel. More probably John regarded the Baptist as speaking of a 
vision that came “from heaven” and as using the ordinary phrase 
about it. This phrase he places exceptionally in the Baptist’s mouth 
in order to distinguish it, on the one hand, from any bodily dove 
visible to all, and, on the other hand, from those unique spiritual 
descents concerning which Jesus spoke, which were from “the 
heaven of heavens.” See 685—724. 

(1956] The other instance, vi. 58 ‘This is the bread that came 
down from heaven” (otros éorw 6 dpros 6 é€ otpavod xaraBas), 
follows, in the same chapter, no less than eight instances of ‘ bread 
Jrom the heaven” or ‘come down from the heaven,” and, in particular, 
vi. 502—1 “ This is the bread that is [continually] coming down from 
the heaven...1 am the living bread that came down /rom the heaven." 
The two challenge, as it were, comparison or contrast. So do their 
several contexts: (a) vi. 58 ‘‘ This is the bread that came down from 
heaven—xnot as the fathers ate and died; he that feedeth on (rpwyewv) 
this bread shall live for ever,” (4) vi. 49—51 “‘ Your fathers ate tn the 
wilderness the manna and died. ‘This is the bread that is continually 
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lown from the heaven ‘haf anyone may eat thereof and not dte 
) (or, be dtable to death, aroOvyony). I am the living bread 
e down from the heaven. // anyone eat of this bread he shall 
ver.” 
'| The first point to be noted is that in (a) the passage 
scussion, the eaters of the manna are called “ ¢he fathers,” 
») “your fathers.” This, as has been shewn above (1949), 
cate that (4) is a saying of the Lord, while (a) is evangelistic 
The next point is that the anacoluthon, or breaking off, 
n “not as (ov xa6ws),” is paralleled by Westcott here to 1 Jn 
—not as Cain was of the evil one”; and neither here nor in 
Je does Westcott refer to any other N.T. instance of such a 
ion’, These two peculiarities of John himself, as distinct 
words of Christ recorded by John, when combined with 
caven”—instead of the phrase regularly assigned to Christ 
the heaven”) both here and elsewhere—indicate that the 
t is here speaking in his own person and summing up the 
‘the Eucharistic discourse. According to this view, the 
of the Lord in the Synagogue at Capernaum concluded 
words (vi. 57) “ He that feedeth on me, he also shall live for 
” Then John himself thus sums up the doctrine and the 
inces in which it is delivered : ‘“‘ This is* the bread that came 
m heaven [not from men|—not as the fathers [of Israel] ate in 


a] According to Bruder, ov xa@ws—apart from 2 Cor. viii. 5 xai od 
rayzev—is purely Johannine, occurring in Jn vi. §8, xiv. 27, 1 Jn ili. 12: 
where it is in Christ’s words) the construction is quite regular. 
6} ‘* This is” both in (a) and (4) is ambiguous. It may mean, ‘‘ 7 Ass 
he bread that came down,” or ‘‘ 7his [man] is the bread that came 
t).’’ In Jn, Christ is never represented as saying odrés éorw except 
in His lips it probably means ‘‘ This [bread] is.” But it is quite 
ic of Jn that he should repeat the words of the Lord giving them their 
‘‘This [vas] is.” The phrase occurs several times in testimony to 
> (from the Baptist) ‘ 7A7s ss he about whom I said,” i. 33 “ 7hes ss 
tizeth,”’ i. 34 “* ZAts ts the Son (or, Chosen One) of God,” iv. 42 (from the 
) ‘© 7A&és ds in truth the Saviour of the world,” comp. vi. 14, vii. 40 
na truth the prophet,” vii. 41 ‘‘ 7és és the Christ.” In some of these 
g-i. 34, iv. 42, it comes at the close of a narrative. In xxi. 24 it comes 
se of the Gospel, ‘* 72s 7s the disciple that testifieth these things.” In 
it occurs thrice: ii. 22 ‘* ZAzs zs the antichrist,” v. 6 “ 7hes zs he that 
gh water and blood,” v. 20 *‘ Zits ss the true God and eternal life.” 
comes appropriately in Jn vi. §8 as part of an evangelistic utterance 
the truth of Christ’s Eucharistic doctrine. Comp. 2631—3. 
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the wilderness and died. He that feedeth on this bread shall live 
for ever. These things he said in synagogue teaching in Caper- 
naum.” 

[1958] In i. 51, “ Ye shall see she heaven opened (perf.),” the 
meaning is probably something quite different from a_ vision of 
a “rending” in the sky such as might be inferred from Mark’s use of 
the word “rend” in the description of Christ’s baptism. Taken in 
conjunction with John’s context about “angels ascending and 
descending,” the words (642) “ promise a continuous revelation and 
a permanent avenue opened up between heaven”—the sperttual 
heaven—“ and earth.” The evangelistic use of the word with the 
article in xii. 28 “‘There came therefore a voice from the heaven,” and 
in xvii. 1 “ Having lifted up his eyes to she heaven,” perhaps denotes 
in both passages an outer and an inner meaning ; for non-believers, 
that lower heaven which men call ‘the sky”; for believers, “the 
heaven of heavens?.” 

(4) “Man” 

[1959] In the following passages, “¢ke man” is used (like “the 
dog,” ‘the vine” etc.) to mean “man in general,” “ mankind,” or 
‘human nature”; Jn il. 24—5 ‘‘ But Jesus himself (2874) would not 
trust himself to them because he understood all [men] (xdvras) and 
because he had no need that any one should testify about Aumax 
nature (lit. the man) because he himself (2374) could understand what 
was in human nature (lit. the man).” Mark alone has (11 27) “the 
sabbath was made for the man and not the man for the sabbath.” 
But Mk vii. 15 ‘There is nothing outside the man (i.e. man in 
general) that, going into him, 1s able to defile him” is imitated 
by Mt. xv. 11. In Genesis, vi. 5 ‘‘God saw that the wickedness 
of the man, i.e. mankind, was great,” vill. 21 ‘‘the imagination of the 
heart of the man, i.e. mankind,” LXX has ist “the men,” 2nd “ the 
man.” Comp. Eccles. ii. 11 ‘so that the man cannot find out,” 
where LXX has “‘ ¢he man,” but Aquila “man,” and 111. 19 “ the man 
hath no preeminence above the beasts,” where LXX and Theod. 
have “the man,” but Sym. “man.” So 1 Cor. il. 11 “ Who among 
men knows the things of the man?” 1.e. the facts of human nature. 
The Hebrew phrase is identical with “the Adam,” so that the Pauline 
phrases “‘ the old man,” and “the new man,” are equivalent severally 


1 For ‘‘judgment-seat ” with and without the article, see 1746. 
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to (1) ‘‘ the old Adam,” or “first Adam,” and (2) “ the last Adam,” or 
‘* second man,” who is said to be “ from heaven.” 

[1960] In vii 51, “the man” may very well refer to previous 
context, which describes an attempt on the part of the Sanhedrin to 
arrest Jesus. Nicodemus, a member of the Sanhedrin, pleads that 
Jesus ought at all events to be heard: “Will (or, doth?) our Law 
judge the man except it first hear from him...?” i.e. the man you have 
been trying to arrest. The term is perhaps slightly contemptuous, 
and exhibits Nicodemus as affecting to speak from a detached and 
superior position—in spite of the fact that he has visited Jesus 
by night. Somewhat similarly, in Matthew, Peter detaches himself 
under pressure of fear, and, when he is questioned about his Master, 
says, “I do not know ¢he man*.” In classical Greek, 6 dv@pwros 
often means ‘“‘the poor man,” “the poor creature,” and there is 
probably a tinge of this mixture of pity and contempt in Pilate’s 
Saying (xix. 5) “ Behold the man,” #.e. “ Behold the poor creature— 
whom you are persecuting, and who is surely beneath your 
hostility!” But Pilate, like Caiaphas (xi. 50), may also be regarded 
as speaking “not from himself,” so that he unconsciously uses an 
expression that may mean ‘“‘ Behold ¢#e man!” .¢. the Man according 
to God’s Image, the ideal Man’. 


1 [1960 a} The scribe that accented B gives xpivet fut., which favours the view 
taken above; xpives would favour the rendering ‘‘the man [from time to time 
brought before the Law].” Comp. Lk. xix. 22 «xpexw—where W.H. (with most 
Lat. vss.) have xpiyw but R.V. «pod. 

2 (1960 5] Mt. xxvi. 72, 74 Tov dvOpwrov, Mk xiv. 71 rdv d. Tovror by 
Aéyere. Lk. xxii. 58, 60 has 4r@pwre. Mk softens the harshness, Lk. gets 
rid of it. 

* (1960¢] Epictetus’ use of the term is worth considering here. He uses it to 
mean “the ideal man,” what Philo would call ‘the man according to the image 
{of God],” St Paul ‘‘the new man,” and some ‘‘the Son of man.” It may be 
briefly expressed by ‘‘ The Man”’ in the following extracts: (ii. g title) “ How 
that, being unable to fulfil the promise implied in ‘ 74e Man’ (rhv rot ‘AvOpwrou 
éwayyeNlay wAnpa@oa) we take in addition to [it] (wpocAapBdvopuev) that of ‘The 
Philosopher,’ ”’ (ii. g. 1 foll.) ‘‘ Beware, then, lest thou do aught as a wild Beast ! 
Else, thou hast lost 7he Man (dwd\eoas roy d»Opwror), thou hast not fulfilled the 
promise. Beware, lest [thou do aught] as a sheep! Else, thus also 7he A/an is 
destroyed (dxwiero 6 Av@pwwros)."’ And again (Epict. ii. ro. 14) ‘* But if, from 
being a man, a creature mild and sociable, you have become a wild beast, noxious, 
cunning at mischief, given to biting, have you lost (dwoAwAexas) nothing? What! 
Must you wait to lose the trash in your purse before you will confess to having 
suffered damage (d\\4 def ce xépua dwodéoa wa SnucwO7s)? Is there no other loss 
that damages 7he Man (dddou 3 ovderds drwera Syuscot roy dvOpwrov) ?” 
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[1961] In vii. 23 “If @ man (avOpwwros) receiveth circumcision 
on the sabbath,” W.H. have [6] av@pwros, and B inserts 6. But 
the high authority of B is weakened as regards the article by the 
fact that it makes frequent mistakes (2650—2) about o and the 
similar letter c, ¢g. v. 7 tTrpocemoy for tmrpoemoy, vi. 19 wCTadioyc 
for wectadloyc, vii. 38 ereme for erceme, and even vil. 43 Ccxima 
for cxicma (where, as in vii. 23, the error of insertion of 
omission could not arise from the juxtaposition of similar letters). 
Possibly in vii. 23 the scribe of B may have referred to the previous 
words (“and on the sabbath ye circumcise a man”) and he may 
have supposed the text to proceed, “if the man [just mentioned)...” 
In any case “ man” is as emphatic here as it is in Mark’s statement 
‘““ The man is not made for the sabbath”; .and the emphasis Is 
illustrated by vii. 22 “On the sabbath ye circumcise @ man.” “A 
man” might have been omitted if emphasis had not required tt. 
But the argument is: “ You do not hesitate to break the sabbath by 
circumcising a human being. If human beings on the sabbath are 
allowed to receive this partial purification, are ye angry with me for 
having made a whole human being (GAov avOpwrov) sound on the 
sabbath?” The plea is, in behalf of Asmantty, for a humane 
judgment (“judge righteous judgment”). And the whole passage 
illustrates the use of avOpurros alleged above (1934—5) to mean 
“Auman being” in connexion with Abraham whose “love of men” 
is eulogized by Philo. 

(5) ‘Mountain ” 

[1962] In Genesis (xix. 17) (LXX) ‘‘ Look not behind thee nor 
stand in any of the surrounding country (ry weptxwpw), escape into 
the mountain,” the context defines “the mountain ” as the mountainous 
country near Sodom. So in Mark, before the Choosing of the 
Twelve, (iii. 13) “he goeth up into ‘he mountain,” is defined by the 
previous mention of (iii. 7) “the sea”—presumably the sea of Galilee— 
as being the mountainous country near the sea of Galilee’: but the 
parajlel Luke (vi. 12) “‘he went forth into ¢#e mountain to pray” is 
not defined by anything—unless we suppose it to follow closely on 
Christ’s teaching in (vi. 6) ‘‘tke synagogue,” and assume this to 
mean the synagogue of Capernaum, so that “the mountain” means 
“the mountainous country ” near that city. In Mark and Matthew 


1 To pos means “ ¢he mountain,” or ‘‘¢ke mountainous country,” defined by 
something implied or expressed, like ‘‘ ¢he Highlands,” ‘‘ the Lakes.” 
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Christ’s going “into the mountain to pray,” after the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand, follows a previous mention of going in “a boat,” 
presumably on the sea of Galilee’. In the story of the Gerasene 
demoniac, “the mountain” is also defined (in Mark and Luke) by 
a previous mention of “the sea,” or “sailing,” as well as by 
‘“‘Gerasa’.” When the Transfiguration is described, Mark and 
Matthew speak of “a high mountain?” (as also does Matthew in the 
Temptation‘) but Luke has “‘He went up into ¢he mountain to pray®.” 

[1963] A review of the contexts of the passages in which Mark 
mentions “the mountain” makes it probable that he uses the phrase 
to mean the mountainous country in view of Capernaum—not that 
which was actually nearest to the city on the west of the Lake, but 
that which lay on the east of the Lake. The former, though near, 
could not be seen by the citizens of Capernaum who lived under it, 
so to speak: the latter, being constantly visible to them, might 
naturally be called “the mountain.” This is not always clear in the 
Synoptists. But John defines the position thus in the only passages 
in which “the mountain” is used by him absolutely, vi. 1—15 “ Jesus 
went away on the other side of the sea of Galilee....Now Jesus came 
up into “he mountain....he withdrew again into the mountain.” Luke 
makes no mention of “the mountain” in connexion with the Feeding 
of the Five Thousand, Mark and Matthew mention it once, John 
mentions it twice. It is a case where Luke omits and John inter- 
venes. 

(6) ‘Only begotten ” 

(1964] i. 18 “No man hath seen God at any time. Only 
begotten (Movoyevns), God, HE THAT IS in the bosom of the Father,— 
he hath declared him.” Under the head of Apposition (1938) 
reasons have been given for punctuating as above, and for regarding 
‘‘Only begotten,” “God,” and ‘HE THAT 1S” (6 wy qualified by 
“in the bosom of the Father’) as three titles of the Logos. The 
Greeks, and Philo (the Jewish interpreter of Greek philosophy) 
called God “that which is,” ro ov, neuter. John adopts the Apoca- 
lyptic phrase ‘‘ He that is,” 6 wy*, so as to make God a Person, not 
a thing. He then adds ‘in the bosom of the Father” to indicate 


1 Mk vi. 46 ‘‘ went away to pray,” Mt. xiv. 23 “went up to pray,” following 
Mk vi. 32, Mt. xiv. 13. 

3 Mk v. 11, Lk. viii. 32, following Mk v. 1, Lk. viii. 26. 

3 Mk ix. 2, Mt. xvii. 1. 4 Mt. iv. 8. 5 Lk. ix. 28. 

© Rev. i. 4, 8 etc. 
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a Person, in whom the defining characteristic is not strength or 
wisdom but filial union with a Father. Thus an_ expression 
implying both paternal and filial love closes the list of titles 
and descriptions of the Logos enumerated in the Prologue. In 
the last three of these titles, the first place is given to “Only 
begotten,” which, both in Greek and Hebrew—owing to the con- 
nexion between an only Son and a beloved son (803)—implied 
“beloved Son.” It is not likely that John meant us to render the 
word “an only begotten,” any more than to render Oeds, ‘‘a God.” 
As a Christian would not render Xpures ‘an Anointed,” but “the 
Anointed,” or “ Christ,” so John intends us to render Movoyenys, “ the 
only begotten,” or else, as a proper name, Monogenes, #.e. ‘‘ Only be- 
gotten.” The alterations of this text are numerous and natural as 
John has strained to the utmost the elastic Greek language to express 
briefly the intensity of his conviction that the Father is known only 
through the Son. 

(7) ‘‘ Prophet ” 

[1965] In i. 21 “Art thou the prophet?” A.V. has “ that 
prophet,” apparently (unless “shat” is “ille” as in 1 K. xviii. 7 
(A.V.)) regarding it as a repetition of the previous question “ Art 
thou Elijah?” Origen, with more probability, supposes it to refer to 
the “prophet” mentioned in Deuteronomy xviii. 15, 18, whom the 
Jews (825) seem not to have identified with the Messiah, although the 
prophet is thus identified in Acts il. 22. 

(8) ‘Teacher [of Israel] ” 

[1966] iii. 10 “Thou art ¢he seacher of Israel (6 8. rod "L.) and 
knowest not these things!” is probably ironical, meaning “ the 
[well-known] teacher.” That John would not indiscriminately insert 
and omit the article in such phrases, may be inferred from his 
general carefulness and subtlety in linguistic discrimination and, 
in particular, from i. 49 ‘thou art ‘Ae Son of God, thou art Krag 
of Israel,” the utterance of Nathanael, as compared with xu. 13 
“the king of Israel,” the utterance of the crowd, in the Entry into 
Jerusalem. ‘‘The Son of God” reigns over, or is “ king of,” all the 
nations of the earth including IJsrael. David, or Hezekiah, or a 
merely Jewish Messiah, might naturally be called ‘‘ the king of Israel,” 
l.e. the king for the time being. Nathanael is made to utter a con- 
fession much more inclusive than that of “the great multitude’.” 


1 (1966 a] In classical Gk a distinction is drawn between Baccdevs, i.e. “* King” 
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(iii) Before Names 

[1967] The article before a name may mean (1) “the [above- 
mentioned],” (2) “the [well-known].” This leaves room for great 
variety of usage in different writers, and even in the same writer 
(when writing in different moods). Mark is singularly consistent 
in his use of the article with the nominative, “Jesus.” He omits 
it in the first mention of the name (i. 9) but never again, except in 
the phrase (x. 47) “Jesus the Nazarene ”—where custom requires 
its omission as the name is defined by “the Nazarene.” Matthew 
and Luke omit the article at first, but omit it also (with the non- 
predicative nominative) in about five and eight instances, severally, 
later on (besides the parallel to Mk x. 47). 

[1968] In John—excluding such instances as “ Jesus the Naza- 
rene” and others where we might expect omission—we find the 
article omitted about sixty-five times’. With Aéye, John, more often 
than not, has 6 ‘Iye., but he has dwexpi@y ‘Inc. about twenty-two 
times and dwexpify o ‘Ino. only once for certain?. In phrases with 
axexpiéy and names, the LXX regularly omits the article. John 
may have been influenced, in using this word, by LXX usage, while, 
in the use of Aéye, he follows Greek usage. With indeclinable 
names, case-inflexions are sometimes indicated by the article for the 
apparent purpose of clearness ; and perhaps it is sometimes inserted 
In accordance with an unconscious sense of rhythm so as to avoid 
monotony in the long dialogues that characterize the Fourth Gospel. 

[1969] John’s general rule is to introduce a personal name 


ae en 


uniquely, the name given to the sovereign of the East, and 6 Bacweds, “the king” 
of this or that barbarous tribe. There is perhaps an inner evangelistic meaning in 
the protest of the priests, xix. 21 ‘‘ Write not, ‘the king of the Jews,’ but that 
‘He said, / am king of the Jews (8. ray ‘I. eiul),’” besides some allusiveness to the 
Synoptic differences concerning the inscription. See 2669. 

1 [19682] The statistics are doubtful owing to the similarity of 0 to c and 
the weakness of codex B on this point (1961 and 2660—32). But 65 is probably the 
minimum. 

2 (1968 4] vi. 29. In iii. 5, xviii. 37, W.H. have [6]. On the other hand 
where avdrois is inserted after dwexplOn we often find 6 or [4] before ‘Inoois. 
Perhaps where avrois or airy is inserted, referring back to the person spoken to, 
a corresponding 6 is more often inserted to refer back to Jesus. 

{1968¢] Johannine variations may be illustrated by the use of ‘‘John (the 
Baptist)” which occurs with article (13), without (5), doubtful (1). Contrast i. 28 
éy B....6rov qv 6 "I. Bawrifwe (where there has been much said about John in 
context) with x. 40 els roy rérov Srov mw ‘Il. ro wp@roy Bawrifwr. 
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without the article’, and there appear only three or four exceptions 
to this. One is “Pilate” in xviii. 29 “There went out therefore 
the [governor| Pilate,” and this may be paralleled by Luke's first 
mention of him in the Passion, “they led him to the [governor] 
Pilate,” where Mark has no article (“they delivered him up to 
Pilate”) and Matthew “they delivered him up to P%lat the 
governor’.” 

[1970] The other exceptions are indeclinable nouns: i. 43—5 
“ He findeth Philip...now fhe [aforesaid | Philip was from Bethsaida... 
Philip findeth (lit.) the Mathanael (rov Na@avayA).” Here “ Philip” 
is introduced, according to rule, without the article; ‘“ Nathanael,” 
against the rule, with the article: i. 45 ‘‘We have found Jesus, (lit.) 
a son of the Joseph (I. vidv rot ‘Ilwond).” Contrast this with vi. 42 
“Is not this Jesus, the [well-known] son of Joseph (L o vids 
"Iwondp)?” In iv. 5 “the well that Jacob gave to [the] Joseph his 
son,” the reading is doubtful, and W.H. bracket ro. ‘lwo7¢ is 
shewn to be dative by vig avrot, but the article conduces to 
immediate clearness. If ‘‘ Nathanael” were not indeclinable, we 
might suppose the article to imply distinction such as is implied 
in the words of the Lord (“ Behold an Israelite indeed”), but can 
this be the meaning of the article just afterwards (“a son of the 
Joseph”), and does it seem likely that John would speak of anyone 
as distinguished (‘‘the [great] Nathanael”) when describing his first 
approach to Jesus’? 


1 (1969.2]} ‘‘Solomon” (x. 23 éy ry orog rob Z.) could hardly be said to need 
‘‘introducing.”” In xviii. 40 ‘‘ Not this man but ¢he [great] Barabbas,” it is the 
crowd, not the evangelist, that speaks; and the same applies to xix. 12 ‘‘the 
[great] Caesar.” 

2 (19694) Jn xviii. 29, Lk. xxiii. 1, Mk xv. 1, Mt. xxvii. 2. Mk subsequently 
has 6 II. invariably, Mt. has it except in xxvii. 62 (pec.). Lk. has it exc. in 
xxiii. 6, 13, 24. Jn has 6 II. rg times, and once, according to W.H., (xvili. 31) 
simply II]. Probably W.H. are wrong in following B here, especially as O may 
have been omitted after the preceding c in aytoic (1961, 2650—32). 

3 [19702] Possibly i. 45 vid» rod "Iwojp may shew traces of some tradition 
about ‘‘the carpenter Joseph,” and the evangelist may intend a contrast between 
the beginning of the Gospel (when Jesus was described as v. roi ‘Iwojd) and the 
development of the Gospel (after which Jesus was described as 6 v. "Iwo7¢). 

(1970 5] The article defore names of persons introduced for the first time is rare 
in LXX; but it occurs in 2 K. xxii. 3 to represent eh, the sign of the objective 
case, before ‘‘Shaphan...the scribe.” The parall. 2 Chr. xxxiv. 8 has eth, but 
LXX omits réy. For the article with names of places, see 2670 foll. 
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(iv) With Participle and ‘‘is’’ or ‘‘are’’ 


[1971] In the Synoptists, this construction is comparatively 
rare, e.g. “Who is st that smote thee (ris éorw 0 zaioas ce)'?”, 
““These are they that were sown,” “These are fhe things that 
defile (ratra éorw Ta xowovvra) the man’,” “Who is % [really] that 
gave (ris éorw 6 Sovs) thee this authority‘?” In the last instance, 
the parallel Mark and Matthew have “Who gave thee?” ‘The 
construction with the article assumes the existence of some person 
or thing defined as doing something. Isaiah writes, ‘There is at 
hand one-justifying-me,” LXX renders this, “There is at hand he that 
Justified me (0 Sxauicas pe).”” Isaiah proceeds, “ Who will contend 
against me?” varying the construction. But LXX does not vary it, 
‘““Who is he that contendeth with me (ris 0 xpwouevos po)?” The 
Epistle to the Romans loosely follows LXX ‘God [is] Ae that 
justifieth: who is he that shall condemn*?”. In classical Greek it is 
necessary to insert the article in representing the Hebrew “one 
justifying me.” If o were omitted above before d:xa:woas, the meaning 
of the Greek would be “ he is at hand, having justified me®%.” 

[1972] Whereas Luke scarcely ever uses this construction in the 
Words of the Lord’, John uses it frequently as follows (1) v. 31—2 
“Tf I be testifying about myself my witness is not true. Another 
ts [really] he that testifieth (adAos éoriv o paprupdy) concerning 


1 Mt. xxvi. 68, Lk. xxii. 64, not in Mk (490—1). 

? (19712) Mk iv. 16—20, Mt. xiii. 1g—23, comp. Lk. viii. 12, 14, the 
explanation of the Sower. 

3 [19714] Mt. xv. 20 (? Mk vii. 15), not in Lk. Mt. also has this construction 
in ili. 3 odrés dover 6 pnGels. 

4 Lk. xx. 2 parall. Mk xi. 28, Mt. xxi. 23 rls coe ESwxer; 

5 Rom. viii. 34 (quoting Is. 1. 8) eds 6 Sexacdy, ris 6 xaraxpirwr ; 

© [1971 ¢] In Proverbs xi. 24 (lit.) ‘‘there extsts one scattering and yet 
increasing,” the LXX paraphrases, ‘‘there are those who (elcl» of), [while] 
scattering, make things more,” but Aq. and Sym. fort oxopri{wr, comp. Prov. xii. 
18, xiii. 7. 

{1971¢] In classical Greek prose it would probably be hard to find an 
instance of éor{ and a participle, without 6, meaning ¢.g. ‘‘is scattering ””—unless 
the meaning were ‘‘ss really scattering.” The instances given by Jelf § 376. 4 are 
mostly from poetry and not in the present. Plat. Legg. 860 (and Demosth. 
p. 853. 29) vaira ofrws Exovrd éoriwy means “these things ere really so.” 

7 [1972a] Lk. xx. 17 7l of» dorly 70 yeypappeévor is (apart from the Parable of 
the Sower (1971 az)) the only exception, if it can be called one. Outside the words 
of Christ, the constr. occurs (in Lk.) only in xxii. 64, xxiv. 21 S7¢ adrés éorw 6 
pé\X\wr AuTpolcGat roy lopahnr. 
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me...,” and then Jesus goes on to say that this “ Testifier’’ is not 
the Baptist, nor even the works that He Himself does, but the 
Father, invisible to those whom He is addressing. “AAAos o paptupwy 
would have sufficed (like St Paul’s Geos 6 dScxawv) if the meaning 
of “is” were not intended to be emphatic. The meaning really is 
twofold (1) “ Another and distinct from myself is he that testifieth,” 
(2) ‘Another [read/y] exists [whose existence ye perceive not], namely, 
he that testifieth.” The first is expressed, the second is suggested. 
“AAAos means “another [of the same kind] ” (2675 —7). 

[1973] (2) v. 45 “Do not imagine that I (empA.) (éyw) will 
accuse you to the Father. There is [indeed] (éorw) he that accuseth 
you, [namely] Moses...,” se. ‘The very person to whom you look 
for testimony in your behalf (because you claim to be observing his 
law) is all the while testifying against you’.” 

[1974] (3) vi. 33 ‘‘ For the bread of God ¢s [not a thing of the 
past but of the present] the [one] that ts ever descending from heaven 
and offering life to the world*.” Here comes into play the ambiguity 
(comp. 19574) sometimes inherent in o with the participle, since 
it may refer to the masculine noun last mentioned, namely “ bread,” 
or ‘‘loaf,” apros “the loaf of God is the [loaf] that is descending.” 
And this the Jews take to be the meaning, for they proceed to ask 
‘Give us evermore this bread.” But Jesus replies ‘“‘I am the bread 
of life.” ‘Eortv is not here so emphatic as in the last instance: but 
the context indicates that stress is being laid on the difference 
between the manna—a detail of the historic past—and the ever 
present, ever descending, bread of life. It is probable that John 
intends “the [one] that is ever descending” to mean the Man, 
quite as much as the Bread, or, primarily, the Man, and secondarily, 
the Man regarded as the Bread. 

[1975] (4) vi. 63 “The spirit is that which giveth life (76 wvetpa 
éorw To {woroovyv), the flesh doth not profit at all®*” ‘The words 


1 [1978 a] Comp. viii. 50 fori 6 Snradv Kal xplywy, ‘‘ There [really] extsts he 
that seeketh....’ This and other passages, and the Johannine love of apposition, 
are against the rendering ‘“‘ He that accuseth you is Moses,” or ‘‘ Moses is he that 
accuseth you.” 

2 (1974a] A.V. ‘‘the bread of God is ke which,” R.V. ‘‘that which,” 6 yap 
dpros rou Oeot éoriv 6 xaraBalywr. 

3 (1975a] Here & omits “the,” before ‘‘spirit,”” so as to mean ‘‘ That which 
giveth life is of a spiritual nature.”” SS (Burk. marg.) has ‘‘ He is the Spirit that 
giveth life to the body, but ye say ‘The body nothing profiteth.’” 
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might mean: “The Spirit (s.¢. the Holy Spirit) is (distinguished from 
all other spirits by being] the [spirit] that giveth life,” repeating 
xvevya after (woroovw: and it may be fairly argued that similarly 
R.V. (against A.V.) has repeated apros in the passage last quoted 
(‘the loaf is he [loaf] that descends”). But in that instance there 
was perhaps a deliberate ambiguity, and possibly the primary 
meaning did not require the repetition. Here there is no question 
of any distinction between one spirit and another, but only between 
“the spirit” and “the flesh.” 

[1976] The words are of very great difficulty owing to the 
different meanings that may be attached, not only to them (taken 
by themselves) but also to their context (2210 foll.). One meaning 
may be “ It is the spiritual part of man that must give vitality to all 
doctrine by receiving it spiritually,” as St Paul says’, and this suits 
the antithesis of “the flesh.” But we have to bear in mind that (1) 
the phrase “life-giving spirit” is rare, (2) it occurs here in connexion 
with a preceding mention of ‘‘the Son of man ascending” and it is 
followed by a mention of “words” that are “life,” (3) in N.T. 
elsewhere it occurs twice: “The letter killeth, the spirit grveth life*,” 
“The last Adam [became] a Uifegiving spirit’,” (4) the verb occurs 
twice in John elsewhere concerning the Father, who “ giveth iife” 
and the Son who “ giveth life*.” In the light of these facts does it 
seem likely that John would use the phrase “give life” concerning 
the Spirit of man? Would he not more probably use it of the Spirit 
of Christ, “the last Adam,” the Son of Man in heaven? If so, the 
meaning here would seem to be, “the Spirit [of the Son] is that 
which giveth life’.” 


V1 Cor. ii, 13—14. 2 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

3 1 Cor. xv. 45. $ Jn v. 21 (525). 

> [1976a] Perhaps there is a play on the word “spirit” as meaning also 
‘“*breath” in Hebrew and Greek, that cannot well be reproduced in English. As 
there is a spirit that gives life beneath the /etter that killeth, so there is a spirit 
that gives life beneath words that (taken literally) may ‘‘kill.” The disciples of 
Jesus have to go back beyond the sound of His uttered words to the breath, spirit, 
or personality, that uttered them. Compared with the inner meaning, breath, or 
“spirit,” of a word, the outward meaning or sound may be called its ‘‘ flesh.” 
‘The words that I have spoken to you,” says our Lord, ‘‘they are speri¢ and they 
are (fe, because they have not been mere ‘flesh words,’ or external sounds, but 
have passed, breathing life, into your spirits.” And accordingly Peter says (vi. 68) 
**Thou hast words of eternal life.” 
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[1977] Some such thought appears to have been in the mind of 
the originator of the version in SS, “ He [i.e. the Son of Man] és the 
Spirit that giveth life to the body.” He arrives at this by repeating 
“Son of Man” as the subject of “is,” by taking 1d a. 76 as “‘ the 
Spirit that giveth life,” and by altering the subsequent words. The 
version may be of value as testifying to a very early interpretation 
connecting “giving life” to the dead with “giving life” to words, 
and both of these with the Son of man. 

[1978] (5) viii. 50-—1 “I honour my Father na ye dishonour 
me. But I seek not my own glory; there is [indeed | he that seeketh 
and judgeth (éorw & fyrav nai xpivwv),” te. as explained above 
(1971—3) “there is, all the while, though ye know it not.” And 
the “judging” is regarded as going on (iii. 18) “‘already.” Later 
on it is said (xii. 48) ‘“‘ He that is rejecting me and not receiving my 
words (fypard pov) hath him that judgeth him (éxe. tov xpivorta 
avrov),” where a clause in the future follows: ‘The word (Adyos) 
that I spake—that (éxeivos) shall judge him in the last day.” The 
Logos is judging sow, and the judgment will be summed up 
hereafter. 

[1979] (6) viii. 54 “If I (emph.) should glorify myself, my glory 
is nothing. Jf ts [éndeed] my Father that is glorifying me, of whom 
ye (emph.) say that he is your God, and [yet] ye have not recognised 
him; but I know him'.” Here the context indicates that the 
emphatic “is,” expressed by éorw at the beginning of a sentence, 
describes an action going on in the presence of men ignorant both 
of the action and of the agent. The “glorifying” is manifested by 
the works that the Son receives from the Father to do in the 
presence of men. 

[1980] (7) xiv. 21 “He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he # [really] ts that loveth me (éxeivos éorw 6 ayarav 
pe).” This follows xiv. 15 “If ye be loving me ye will keep my 
commandments,” and it adds, in effect, ‘If ye keep them, shen, and 


1 [1979.2] “Edy éyw dotdow éuaurévy, 7 ddta pou obdéy dor. Eoru é warhp pov 6 
Sofdfww pe by pets Névyere Sri Geos Kus (marg. judy) dorly, cal obx éyrdnare avréz, 
yw 8¢ ol8a adréy. The éorw at the end of the first sentence is quite unemphatic 
and almost superfluous. But, if it were omitted, the following éorw might be 
taken to be final instead of initial. Moreover, the juxtaposition of the two lays 
unusual emphasis on the second. ‘‘ /¢ really is my Father.” 
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ten, will ye be really loving me,” or, in the third person, ‘‘ He 
eeps them, Ae and he alone, is really loving me’.” 

81] Besides occurring in the Words of Jesus, this construction 
nd in the words of the Baptist and other speakers. Thus, 
is the Synoptists represent the Baptist as saying concerning 
ture Messiah “ He shall baptize you,” John gives the words as 
it ts that ts baptising you*”: and the Jews and others also 
thus”. But the phrase appears to have commended itself 
' evangelist as especially suited to the Logos, who Himself 
verything, and describes it to others, as it really is, going on 
before His eyes, though not before theirs. 


Vith Non-Possessive Adjectives‘ 


982] The reduplication of the article changing a noun-adjective 
', ¢-g.(t) ‘the third day” to (2) “ the day ¢Ae third,” adds weight 
mphasis to the adjective. In Christ’s predictions of the 
rection Matthew always gives the former: Luke, in the 
‘1 to one of these, gives the latter. The latter is also used 
: formal and traditional enumeration of the appearances of 
after death in the First Epistle to the Corinthians’, The 
ition has the former in speaking of “the third living creature,” 
re third angel”; but in more solemn phrases we find ‘‘he 
d the seal she third,” “the woe ¢he third cometh quickly®” 
83] In the Synoptists, the reduplication—apart from words 
rist and the Voice from Heaven (‘‘My Son my beloved ”)— 


980.2] Other instances of 6 with the participle and éori are iv. 10 “If thou 

own who 2f [really] ts that saith unto thee (ris éorw 6 Aébywr cor)...,” 

os doriy 6 owelpwy cai Gddos 6 Gepliwe where 6 owelpwy and 6 Gepl{wy are, 

ty nouns. In ix. 37 wal éwpaxas abroy cal 6 AaAGy pera cov éxetvds éorer, 

ject is 6 Aad», and éxetvos is not (as mostly) repetitive but means ‘“‘that 

n of Man about whom you ask ‘ Who is he?’ as though he were far off.” 

i. 33, Mk i. 8, Mt. iil. r1, Lk. 1. 16. 

_v. 12 ‘*Who is the man that said...?” v. 15 “...that Jesus was (lit. is) Ae 

¥ made him whole,” xxi. 20 ‘‘ Who is he that ts to deliver thee up?” 

9622] This excludes noun-participle phrases, ¢.g. ‘“‘the people that [was] 

(6 Aads 6 KaOhpevos),” ‘the miracles that [were] wrought (al duydues al 

a)’ etc. For phrases with possessive adjectives see 1987—9. 

p82.5] Mt. xvi. 21, xvii. 23, xx. 19. The parall. Mk has werd rpets iyépas, 
23 has 79 7. #4. in a prediction of Christ, and also in his account of what 

jour said (xxiv. 46) after the Resurrection. But Lk. xviii. 33 (parall. to 
19). has 79 Hu. TY Tp., the form used in 1 Cor. xv. 4. 

382¢] Rev. iv. 7, vi. 5, viii. 10, contrasted with Rev. vi. 5, xi. 14. 
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is very rarely used, except in a few special phrases. Lk. ii. 7 has 
‘her Son her firstborn” ; Mark has often, and Luke twice (viii. 29, 
ix. 42) “the spirit the unclean”; Luke has (i. 26) “the month the 
sixth” (ii. 26, ili. 22, also Mk iii. 29, xiii, 11, Mt. xii. 32) “the 
Spint the Holy?.” 

[1984] John, as a rule, reduplicates the article only in utterances 
of the Lord or in weighty sayings about Him, as in the Prologue, 
“‘This was the light, the true [light]*.” In the less weighty clauses 
of the Lord’s utterances he does not reduplicate it, as in “the true 
worshippers’,” contrasted with “I am the Vine the true [vine]*” 

[1985] One or two perplexing instances of reduplication in John 
may be perhaps explained by a desire to suggest to the reader some 
latent thought, as when he says that Andrew “findeth first és 
brother his own [brother] Simon®.” Here the evangelist is supposed 
to mean that Andrew’s unnamed companion a/so found 4s brother, 
James the son of Zebedee, but not till Andrew had “first” found 
Simon. Antithesis is certainly expressed elsewhere in “his name 
his own [name]®,” “his glory his own [glory]’.” In “the day the 
third [day]” at Cana—if the text is correct—there is perhaps a 
mystical meaning®. In “the five loaves the barley [loaves]®” and 
“the ear the right [ear]” of Malchus”, symbolism may be latent, 
apart from the fact that (comp. 1983 a) John is adding details not 
mentioned by Mark and Matthew”. 





1 (1988 a] Mk v. 7, (Lk. viii. 28] assign to the demoniac the words, ‘‘Son of 
the God the Highest’’; Lk. vi. 6, xxii. 50—when adding facts unmentioned by 
Mk-Mt., namely, that the ‘‘hand,” and the ‘‘ear,” severally, were ‘‘the right 
one”—reduplicates the article. 

2 i. 9. 

% [19840] iv. 23 ‘*The hour cometh...... when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and truth.” The italicised words do not predicate 
anything about the Logos, and they are subordinate in emphasis to what follows. 

4 xv. 1. 5 i, gt. 8 v. 43. 

7 vii. 18. 8 ii. 1. ® vi. 13. 

10 [1985a] xviii. 10, Luke may not have intended symbolism. The two 
evangelists must be judged in the light of their several Gospels, taken as wholes. 

11 [1985 4] In xviii. 17, the person previously described as (xviii. 16) “She 
that kept the door,” is now called ‘‘the ‘maid,’ she that kept the door.” This is 
probably not emphasis but afterthought ; the evangelist wishes to retain the old 
Synoptic tradition that the Apostle was confused and abashed by a mere “‘ maid,” 
whom he had previously described as ‘‘she that kept the door.” The meaning, 
then, is, ‘‘ Zhe maid, she [whom J described above as the one) that kept the door.” 
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[1986] The following are the instances in Greek : 

(a) i. 9 "Hy 76 dos 7d dAnOudv. Comp. vi. 32 Tov aprov éx Tov 
ovpayou rov dAnOwov, xv. I 4 apredos 9 dAnGu7n. Contrast iv. 23 of 
dAnOivoi xpooxuvytai. See above (1984). 

(8) i. 41 etpioxe otros mpdrov rov ddeAdov tov uv Sinwva 
(1985). Comp. v. 43 & r@ dvopare rp diy, vil. 18 thy dogay rHv 
idtay. In all these there is antithesis. Contrast iv. 44 é& rq Bie 
warpiit, x 3 1a a xpoBara, where there is no expressed antithesis. 
In the latter, there is no antithesis till x. 12. 

(y) ii. 1 7H NMepa TH Tpiry ydwos eyévero, but marg. ry tpiry 
rivépg. (1982 4). 

(5) In iii. 16, rov viov rov povoyev#, “He gave his only begotten 
son,” the adj. is more emphatic than in ili. 18 76 ovopa Tov povoyevois 
viov Tov Geod, “* because he hath not believed in the name of ¢he only 
begotten Son of God,” where “God” attracts much of the emphasis. 

(ce) iv. 9 4 yur) 7 Xapapeires (the context lays stress on her 
Samaritan origin, “from me being a woman that is a Samaritan ”). 

({) vi. 13 éx Tov wévre dprwv trav KpBivev, “from the five loaves— 
that were, as I have said, of barley.” This detail is not given by the 
Synoptists (1985). 

(n) x. 11, 14 6 wousyy O xados (3 times). Contrast li. 10 (d%5) row 
xadoy olvov. 

(6) xviii. 10 To wraptov To Sefcov (1985). 

(c) xXvili. 16 0 pabyrizs 6 dAXos 0 yrwords Tov apx. (? distinguished 
from Peter, who was not “an acquaintance of the High Priest”). 
Contrast xx. 2, 3, 4, 8 0 adAAos mp, XX. 25, xxi. 8 of GAAoe p. 

(x) xvill. 17 9 wasdionyn 7 Ovpwpos (called previously (xviii. 16) 
“the door-keeper” (fem.), and now, “the maid that [as I said] was 
doorkeeper ”). 


(vi) With Possessive Adjectives 


[1987] The adjective is frequently possessive, and, in that case, 
is almost always accompanied by a reduplicated article. Instances 
are given below in Greek. The student will find in almost every case 
that the phrase with the reduplicated article, eg. x. 26—7 ‘‘the sheep 
that are my own (ra. =. Ta ea) hearken to my voice,” lays more stress 
on the owner than is laid in the phrase with the possessive genitive 
xxi. 16—17 ‘feed my sheep (ra w. pov).” The “love” of Christ is 
to be regarded as unique, and the command to “love one another” 
with that kind of love is a ““‘new commandment,” which our Lord 
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might call /#s own special commandment. Hence He says, xiv. 15, 
“If ye love me, ye will keep my own [specia/] commandments (ras 
é. ras éuas).” But this is followed by an unemphatic repetition of the 
clause because the emphasis is to be thrown on something else, 
xiv. 21 “He that hath my commandments (ras € pov) and keepeth 
them—Ae if ts that really loveth me.” So the emphatic 1s followed 
by the unemphatic in xv. g—10 “ Abide in my [special] love (év ri. « 
TH ¢uy)...If ye keep my commandments ye will abide in my love (& 
TH a pov),” where the last words amount to little more than, “Ye 
will do this.” On the other hand, the unemphatic is followed by 
the emphatic in xv. 10o—12, “If ye keep my commandments (ras é. 
pov)...this is my [special] commandment (74 é. 9 éuy) that ye love one 
another even as I have loved you.” Here, as often elsewhere, an 
if-clause, being less emphatic than a predicate, expresses ownership 
in the unemphatic form. 

[1988] The following are the instances in Greek : 

(a) NL 29 atry otv 9 xapa 7 €uy wexAnperac. There is harmony, 
not antithesis, between “ my [vw»] joy” and “your joy” in xv. 11 
iva 9 xapa 7 ény ey ipiy 9 Kai yapa thew tAnpeOy “Ypérepos (1774) 
is very rare. Comp. xvi 22, 24, nv yapay tper and xvii. 13 iva €xuow 
THY xapay THY éunv TexAypeperny éy éavrois. 

(8) v. 30, vill. 16, 97 xpiows yy uy dexaia (aAWOan) ore. 

(y) v. 39, VL 38, ro OAnpa ro euow (antithesis in context). 

(5) vil 6 6 xa:pos o émos...0 5 xaipos 6 tpérepos (antithesis). On 
repetition the writer (1987) adopts the less emphatic form vu. 8 
O €40s maspos. 

(e) Vill. If «ai €y Te vope d¢ re ceréom, “yea, and even in your 
very own law.” There is no antithesis but very strong emphasis. 
Contrast vi 51. & 34. XVIIL 31. 0 ropos thew (7p). 

(2) VUL 31 éay tmeis parare & Te Nove TS epg, 37 6 Acyos o Epos 
ov yepa & vpir. 43 Tor Acyow ror cuov, XVI 17 0 Acyos oO ous. 
Contrast v. 24 row Acyow pow. VL 51 Tow ¢sov Acyor, 52 Tow Acyor 
gow, XIV. 23 Tor Aoyor mov, 24 Tos Acyors por, Xvi. 6 Tow Aoyow avr, 
r4 tow \oyor cov. 

(y) VilL 43 ree Agkary ryw euyv. Contrast iv. 42 raw ow Aduar 
(marg. ryv AsXuar cow). 

(0) vit. 56 ray Wmepay rev éuyv, emphatic in a Messianic sense. 

(«) x 26, 27 ta speMere ra cua emph Contrast xxi. 16, 17 Te 

(x) xl 26 ¢ demxovoro émos, “ my own [true] minister.” 
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(A) xiv. 15 ras évrodas Tas éuds, xv. 12 9 évroAn 7 €un. See 1987 
and contrast xiv. 21, xv. 10 Tas évroAds pov. 

(4) XV. 9 peivare dy TH ayary TH ep, (1. 10) pevetre by rH dyary 
prov (see 1987). 

(v) xvii. 24 THv Sofay ry euny. Contrast viii. 50, 54 7 Sofa pov. 

(€) xvili. 35 70 vos ro aov (contemptuously emphatic on the 
part of Pilate). 

(0) xviii. 36 7 Bacrcia 7 éuy (d25)...01 Urnpérac of éuot. There is 
antithesis implied between “my own kingdom” and kingdoms 
derived “from this world,” and the same applies to “my own 
officers (1388 a).” 

[1989] The non-reduplicated article before a possessive adjective 
is rare, but occurs as follows: iv. 42 o¥ da ryv ony Aadtay (marg. 
tyv AaXsidv cov) fairly emphatic, being antithetic to an implied “ be- 
cause of our own hearing,” v. 47 rots éxots pyyacy, antithetic to rots 
éxeivou ypappacw. In vii. 8 6 éuds xatpos occurs after an emphatic 
(vii. 6) & xaspos 6 duos. The non-reduplicated form (though more 
emphatic than 6 xatpos pov would have been) is probably not so 
emphatic as the reduplicated. In vii. 16 9 uy dedayy ov eon 
€u, “ that which is [in one sense] my teaching is [in another sense] 
not [really] mine,” the first ¢x7 is moderately emphatic. In viii. 51 
Tov éuov Adyov, “if anyone keep my word,” the emphasis is moderate. 
This construction seems to indicate an emphasis greater than that of 
the possessive pronoun but less than that of the possessive adjective 
with the reduplicated article. As regards xiv. 27 «lpnyynv rv pny, 
which must be taken with its context, see 1998. 


(vii) Omitted, or misplaced 


[1990] In xi. rg ‘Now many of the Jews had come to Martha 
and Mary (xpos ryv Map@av xai Mapu) to comfort them (atrds) 
concerning their brother (epi rov adeAgod),” we should have expected 
my either to be omitted before Mdp@ay, or, if not, to be repeated 
before Mapsaz. D omits it before MdpOav: A has ‘‘to the household 
(xpos ras wept) of M. and M.,” and so too has C* (zrepy): SS (Burk.) 
has ‘‘went forth to Beth Ania that they might comfort Martha and 
Mary,” omitting “concerning their brother.” The facts indicate that 
“the Martha-and-Mary” was felt by some scribes to be a combina- 
tion intended to mean ‘‘the household” of the two sisters, and hence 
they (perhaps influenced also by the proximity of [at]ras wept rov 
dS5eAgod [? taken as an error for “the household of the deceased brother, 
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7. 7. Tov adeApov]) substituted ras wept for ryv. The reading of SS 
suggests that the translator took [ai]ras wepi rov ddeAgov to mean 
‘Martha and Mary,” as being “the household of the brother 
(Lazarus).” ‘To Beth Ania” may have been supplied by SS for 
sense or may be a further error arising out of “household,” confused 
by SS with “house,” Beth. 

[1991] The best Greek mss. have probably preserved the correct 
text, the intention of the writer being to represent, by the unusual 
omission of the article, that Martha and Mary now made up one 
household, of which Martha was the leader. Comp. 1 Thess. 1. 7—8 
év rj Max. xai éy rp Ax....€v TH M. xai’Ay. (R.V.) “an ensample to 
all that believe in Af. and in A....not only in Af, and A. but in every 
place” (A.V. (dss) ‘in M. and A.”)—where the article is omitted in 
the second clause, partly because one abbreviates in repetition, but 
more because there is, in the second clause, an antithesis between 
‘““M. and A.” (as being one place)', and “every [other] place.” 

[1992] xii. g—12 (W.H.) éyrw obv & oxAos modus éx rev Tovdaiew.... 
Ty éxavpiov 0 oxAos rods o éAOuy cis riv éoprqy is uncertain owing to 
the variation of mss. But it has been suggested above (1739—40) 
that it is written with allusion to Mk xii. 37 0 woAts oxAos, and that 
John took advantage of some irregular expression in ancient 
tradition, in order to shew that he regards the phrase as meaning, 
not “the illiterate rabble,” but “the multitude in full force.” 

[1903] In xiv. 27 eipyvyy adinus tyiv, cipyyny riw epiyw SiBeopu dpir, 
if Jn had written, in the second clause, rq é€. +. duyy, the article 
would have suggested, for the moment, a reference to the é in the 
first clause (“the peace just mentioned”). Instead of that, the 
writer breaks off to indicate that it is something more than the 
common kind of peace: ‘‘ Peace I leave unto you. Peace [do / say! 
nay, a new kind of peace| the [ peace) that ts mine I give you.” In 
this special context the phrase with the single article conveys even 
more emphasis than the phrase with the article doubled. 

[1994] In iv. 34 eno Bpeyd gor ba rogjow... we ought not to 
say that the article is omitted but rather that the predicate is placed 


1 [19814] When ‘the chief priests” are mentioned before “‘ Pharisees,” the 
article is omitted before ‘‘ Pharisees” where the two classes are regarded as forming 
one council in vil. 45 ‘‘ came to the chief priests and Pharisees.” But the article is 
repeated before ‘‘ Pharisees” where they are regarded as two distinct classes com- 
bining in hostility against Jesus (vii. 32 dwéereAe, xi. 47 ewmhyayer, xi. 57 
Sedacarsuy évrodds). 
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before the subject’. The words might have run otherwise, ‘‘To do 
the will of the Father—that is food for me (or, my food).” But the 
disciples were saying to themselves, in effect, ‘What is his food?” 
(“ Hath any man brought him aught to eat?”). And Jesus answers 
their implied question by putting it foremost in His reply, because 
it is foremost in their thoughts: ‘ Afy food, you ask: What is my 
food? it is to do the Father’s will.” The subject of the sentence is 
the subject of Christ’s thought, namely, doing the Father's will’. 


(vii) With Infinitive 


[1995] The Article with the Infinitive is almost non-occurrent in 
John. Its rarity deserves notice as being in striking contrast with its 
frequency in Luke, in whom alone there are more instances than in 
the other three Gospels together’®. 


ASYNDETON 


(1) Johannine use of 


[1986] A sentence in Greek is mostly connected with the pre- 
ceding one by some conjunction. This has the disadvantage of 
sometimes defining rather narrowly the relation between one thought 
and another: and a foreigner, writing Greek without a native know- 
ledge of its conjunctions, might define the relation wrongly. But it 
has great advantages, especially for readers of an ancient Greek 
mMS.—written before punctuation had been introduced. For it often 
helps us to discern the beginning of a sentence. From the want of 
such a conjunction springs the ambiguity noted by R.V. marg. in 
the words “Without him was not made anything. That which (0) 


1 [1994.4] Ini. 1 Oeds ny 6 Adbyos, iv. 24 rvetpa 6 Oeds, the predicate comes first 
for emphasis, and the subject, distinguished by the article, is placed last. It is very 
rare to have a noun predicate thus before a noun subject. An adj. in such a posi- 
tion is more freq., as vi. 60 oxAnpbs éorey 6 Adyos ovros, ‘‘ hard [indeed] is this 
saying,” and morés and edAoynrés are often thus placed (though not in Jn). 

2 [19964] In Jn iv. 43 (R.V.) ‘after ¢he two days,” A.V. has omitted ‘‘ the.” 
It refers to iv. 40 ‘‘ they besought him to abide with them and he abode there two 
days,’ and it means that He abode there those two days and no more. In Jn xviii. 3 
(R.V.) “ ¢he band (marg. cohort),” A.V. (‘‘a@ band”) has missed the reference to 
‘‘¢he band ” that regularly kept guard in the fortress called Antonia. 

3 [1995 a] Bruder (1880) gives ré with inf., Mk c. 15, Mt. c. 24, Lk. c. 70, Jn 
only 4, namely i. 48 wpd rod ce D. dwvijoat, xiii. 19 xpd Tol yeréoOa, xvii. 5 wpd 
Tou Tov xéopoy elvas, ii. 24 ded 7d abror yuwwdone. 
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hath been made,” where many have taken the meaning to be (as 
R.V. text) ‘“‘anything ‘kat hath been made’.” 

[1997] The omission of the conjoining words commonly called 
conjunctions is called ‘“ Asyndeton,” i.e “not fastened together.” 
John abounds in instances of asyndeton of the most varied and 
unexpected kind, too numerous to quote, especially with an initial 
verb (“[There] cometh Mary,” “[There] findeth Philip Nathanael” 
etc.); with any form of the pronoun “‘¢his”; with the conjunctions 
“sf” and “even as”; with an adverbial phrase (‘“‘:2 Arm was light”); 
with a participle with the article (“he that believeth (0 wurrevuw),” 
Or sometimes “everyone that (was o) believeth”). Sentences fre- 
quently begin abruptly with “aow” or “already,” or with the 
emphatic “1’’ or “ye,” expressed by Greek pronouns, which would 
not be inserted if emphasis were not intended. There is hardly any 
part of speech, or word, that might not come at the beginning of 
a Johannine sentence without a conjunction, ¢g. “ Because I live ye 
shall live also,” “Axcommunicated shall they make you?.” 

[1998] The contrast in the use of asyndeton between the Fourth 
Gospel and the Three is well illustrated by what the evangelists place 
severally after the statement of the Baptist that Ae baptizes with 
water : 


Mk i. 8 Mt. iii. 11 Lk. ili. 16 Jn i. 26 
“I baptized “Ion the one ““T on the one ‘1 baptize in 
you with water, hand (pév) bap- hand (pév) bap- water: midst 
but he shall tize you in tize you with of you stand- 
baptize (éé)....” water to re- . water.d#¢there eth (péaos upey 


pentance, dxu¢ 


cometh (ée)...” 


oryxes) one...” 


he that (6 8¢)...” 


[1989] Under the head of “ Conjunctions, xa6uws,” instances will 
be found where the absence of a yap, d€, or xat, makes it difficult to 
tell whether xafws is to be taken as beginning a new sentence or 
continuing a preceding one. Moreover, in the same sentence, the 
absence of conjunctions makes it sometimes difficult to determine 
which is the most prominent of two or three clauses in it, or whether 
each clause is to be regarded as a separate sentence, ¢.g. ‘‘There 


1 [1996 a] Jni. 3—4. The meaning ‘That which...” would have been clearly 
conveyed by 6 8¢, or (if the writer disliked 8 ¢ as confusable with 88e) by dca 8é. 
2 xiv. 19, xvi. 2. 
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came into being (é€yévero) [as distinct from qv applied to the Logos] 
a man (av@pwros) [as distinct from eds applied to the Logos] sent 
from God. His name was John. This [man] came for witness’....” 
The presence of asyndeton is most remarkable in the Prologue of 
the Gospel (i. 1—18) and in the Prayer to the Father (xvii. r—26). 
The absence of asyndeton is very remarkable in xvi. 2—11 (which 
includes, as initial conjunctions, dAAd, «ai, dAAd, 5é, 5é, add’, ddd, 
yap, 5, wai, pév, 5, dé). “AAA, “nay,” “but indeed,’ “but on the 
contrary,” often occurs in emotional utterances in Greek literature 
generally. Both the presence and the absence of asyndeton appear 
appropriate to the tenor of these two passages. 


(11) Classification of references 


The following attempt at classification of instances of asyndeton 
—according to the part of speech in connexion with which the 
conjunction 1s omitted—may be of use to students investigating the 
connexion between sentences in the Fourth Gospel. 

[2000] (1) With Adverbs, or Adverbial Phrases : 

(a) éws dpri, dx’ dpri, viv, ovxért, 75y, iv. 36, xii. 27, 31 (85), 
Xili 19, Xiv. 7, 30, XV. 3, 15, XVi. 24, 30, XVvil. 7; €rt, XVI. 12; 
puxpov xai, xvi. 16. 

(B) érera, elra, xi. 7, xiii. §, xx. 27; ovrus, iii. 8. 

(y) 7H éxavpwov, i. 29, 35, 43, Vi. 22, Xii. 12. 

(5) ev éxetvy Ty 7mEpa, XiV. 20, xvi. 26. 

See also 2006 for da rotro, pera ratra etc. 

[2001] (2) With Conjunctions: 

(a) éay, ay, el, iii. 12, V. 31, 43, Vi. 51, Vil. 4, 17, 23, Vili. 19, 46, 
IX. 33, X- 24, 35, 37, Xl. 9, 48, Xil. 26, xill. 17, xiv. 7, 14, 15, 28, 
xv. 6, 7, 10, 18, 19, 20 (25), 22, 24, xvill. 36, xx. 23 (685). 

(8B) xaOws, and ov caus, v. 30, Vi. 57, X. 15, XIV. 27, XV. 4, 9, 
XVii. 18, XX. 21. 

(y) ore, xiv. 19 Gre yw Ca xai duets Cyoere. 

(5) orav, iv. 25, vill. 44, IX. 5, X. 4, XV. 26. 

[2002] (3) With Imperatives: 

ii. 16, ii. 7, v. 8, 28, v. 39 (?) épauvare ras ypadas (but see 2439 (i)), 
V. 45, Vi. 20, 27, Vil. 24, 52, XIl. 35, XIV. I, II, 27, 31, XV. 4. 

(4) With Interrogatives : 

V. 44 THs, VI. 42 wus, Vil. 19 OV Mwuo7s, vil. 42 ovx 9 ypadpy. 


1 i. 6. 
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(5) With Negatives : 

i. 8, Vv. 30, V. 37 ovre, vi. 44 ovdeis, Vil. 7, Vili. 27, 29, xi 18, 
xiv. 6 ovdeis, xiv. 18, xv. 16, Xvli. 9, 15, XXi. 12 ovdeis. 

[2003] (6) With the Object: 

(a) Object followed by Verb, vi. 68, viii. 26, 41, 1x. 21, 25, 
x. 18, Xili. 34, xiv. 27 (025). 

(B) Object followed by Verb with Adverb or Clause intervening, 
v. 41, Xill. 37. 

(y) Object qualified by Relative or Participial Clause, xiv. 10, 
xv. 2; or with Adj., xvi. 2 arocvwaywyous rojcovow bas, Xv. 13 
petLova tavTys dyamyy ovdeis éxet. 

[2004] (7) With Participles : 

(a) Participle without Article, i. 42 é¢BAepas adr, xill. 25 
avatecwv éxeivos ovTws, XX. 16 orpadeioa éxetvy A€yer adr@, XXI. 20 
émotpadets 6 Ieérpos. 

(8) Participle preceded by Article (with or without intervening 
Adverb or Adverbial Phrase), iii. 6, 18 (d%5), 29, 31 (#5), 33, 36, 
V. 23, vi. 35, 54, 58, Vil. 18, 38, viii. 12, 47, xi. 26, xil. 25, 48, 
XIV. 9, 21, 24, XV. 5, 23. 

(y) Participle preceded by Article and as, vi. 45, xvili. 37, 
XIX, 12. 

(8) With Prepositions: 

(a) Preposition and Noun, i. 1, 10, 11, Iv. 31, 1X. 32, XIV. 2, 
XVI. 33, XVil. 16. 

(8) Preposition and Pronoun, v. 3, x. 9. See also 2006. 

[2005] (9) With Pronouns: 

(a) éyw (apart from éyw cius) iv. 38, v. 43, Vil. 8, 29, Vili. 15, 23, 
X. 10, 30, XI. 46, xill. 18, Xvi. 33, Xvil. 4, 9, 14, XVIll. 20, 37. 

(B) éyw ete vi. 48, 51, viii. 18, x. 9, 11, 14, XV. I, 5. 

(y) mets ix. 4 (accus.), ix. 24, 29; at beginning of speech 
Vill. 41, Xl. 34, xix. 7; at beginning of clause iv. 22. 

(6) ov xxi. 17 (wavra ov oldas, ov ywwworxets). 

(e) dpets iv. 22, v. 33, vii. 8, vill. 15, 23, 41, 44, Xlli. 13, xiv. 17, 
XV. 14, XVL. 20. 

(£) a@AAo(t) iv. 38, v. 32, vil. 41, ix. 9 (d15), X. 21, Xil. 29. 

(y) adres ix. 21, ill. 28 abrot ipeis 

(0) éxetvos ill. 30, V. 35, Vill. 44, 1X. 9, XVi. 14, XX. 15. 

(t) ovros (apart from tadra) i. 2, 7, 30, iii. 2, iv. 18, 47, Vv. 6, 
V1. 50, 58, Vill. 40, X. 3, XXI. 14, 24. 

(x) avtra 1. 28, Vi. 59, Vill. 30, ix. 6, 22, xi. 11, xii. 16, 36, 
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Xli. 41, Xili. 21, xiv. 25, xv. II, 17, Xvi. I, 25, 33, XVil. I, Xviii. 1, 
Xx. 14 (for pera tatra, see 2006). 

(A) ovros, ravryy, Tatra etc. in agreement, ii. 11, viii. 20, x. 18, 
x. 6, XV. 12 aurn dotiv 9 évroAy 7 éu7. 

[2006] Forms of otros with Prepositions : 

(a) &a& rovro vii. 22, vill. 47, ix. 23, xX. 17, Xil. 39, Xill. 11, 
XVI. 15, XiX. II. 

(8B) éx rovrov vi. 66, xix. 12. 

(y) é@v rovrw xili. 35, xv. 8, xvi. 30. 

(5) perd rovro ii. 12, xix. 28. 

(€) pera ravra iii. 22, Vv. 1, 14, Vi. I, XXL I. 

[2007] (10) With Relative clauses introduced by 4, drov, ws, ore: 

1. 4, ill. 32, Vill. 21, xii. 36, xvii. 12. 

(11) With the Subject: 

(a) Subject followed immediately (or with intervening Adverb 
or Adverbial Clause) by Verb’, i. 15, iii. 8, 35, iv. 20, VL 49, 63, 
Vill. 13, 35, 52, 56, ix. 41, X. 10, II, XVili. 35, xix. 29. (In xvii. 17 
the verb is aAnOea éorwv.) 

(8) Subject qualified by Relative Clause or by Participle, i. 18, 
Vl. 37, 63, x. 8, 12, 25, xii. 48°. 

[2008] (12) With the Verb (not including dmexpiy, lw, or 
Aeye)?: 

(a) Verb absolute, or followed by Adverbial Phrase, iv. 30, 
Xiv. 1, Xvi. 28 (dis, the second time preceded by waAw), xxi. 3. 

(8) Verb followed immediately by Subject or Predicate, i. 6, 
9, 49, 41, 45, 47, il. 17, iv. 7, 50, V. 15, Vil. 32, Vill. 50, 54, 1X. 4, 35, 
Xl. 35, 44, Xll. 22, xiii, 23, XVI. 25, XVill. 25, xx. 18, 26, xxi. 13. 

(y) Verb followed thus, but with Adverb or Adverbial Phrase 
intervening, x. 22, xiii. 22 €BAerov eis adAnAovs of p., XX1. 2. 

(5) Verb followed immediately by Object (with or without 
intervening Adverb or Possessive Genitive), 1. 42, Vil. 34, 1X. 13, 
X. 30, Xill. 33, xvii. 6. 

(«) Verb followed by or, viii. 37, ix. 31, ofa and otdape, 
Xiv. 28 yxovcare. 

(f) To these add vi. 45 éorew yeypappévoy, ix. 40 yxovoay éx Tw 
Papiwaiwy ravra, where é« ruv ®. is the Subject. 


1 In xvi. 21 4 yurh Sray rixry, a conjunction intervenes. 

2 Asyndeton is also found in i. 39, iv. 7, xix. 14 wpa my, and x. 22 xemaw jy. 

5 Asyndeton with these initial verbs is too frequent to permit or need a collec- 
tion of all the references. 
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CASES 
I ACCUSATIVE 


(i) Adverbial 

[2009] This occurs in Jn vi. 10 Tov apiOpoy, vill. 25 THV apxyy, on 
which see 2154—6, xv. 25 Swpeay (from Ps. lxix. 4) which needs no 
comment. The present section will deal only with vi. ro (R.V,) 
‘Make the people (rots avOpuwous) sit down...So the men (of avdpes) 
sat down t2 number about five thousand (rov apiOudy ws revta- 
xurxiAur).” <A distinction is probably intended by R.V. between 
“the people,” i.e. the whole number, including women and children, 
and the “men,” who are described by Matthew as (xiv. 21) ‘about 
five thousand men (avdpes) beside women and children.” But, if this 
distinction were insisted on in the R.V. of John, the meaning would 
be that although the Lord commanded that af the “ people” should 
be made to sit down, including the women and children, yet, for 
some reason or other, only ‘‘¢ke men” sat down. We can however 
retain a distinction between avOpwra and avdpes by dropping oi with 
W.H. marg. “they sat down therefore, [deing] men [exclusive of women] 
to the number of five thousand’'.” 

[2010] “In number” is not inserted by the Three Synoptists in 
the Five Thousand narrative, nor by the Two in the Four Thousand. 
Cramer quotes a Greek commentator, “‘He numbers fhe men alone, 
following the customs of the Law?”; and it is probable that John 
means this. John may have considered that Matthew was right in 
inferring, from some ancient phrase about the “numbering,” that 
“women and children” were not included: but if the old Tradition 
did not mention ‘‘women and children,” and Mark and Luke did 
not mention them, John may have preferred to return to the exact 
words, while suggesting the truth of Matthew’s interpretation by the 
contrast between “‘men” and ‘‘ people.” 

[2011] The noun “number,” apart from Lk. xxii. 3 ‘Judas... 
being of the number of the twelve,” and Rom. ix. 27 (Hos. i. 10) is 


1 [2009 a] (W.H.) dvéwecar ‘ody ol dvdpes® rov dprOudv ws wevraxtoxl oc (marg. 
obv, dvdpes). Less probably, ody, ol dvdpes might be read, ‘‘ they sat down therefore 
—the men [were, or, being] five thousand.” 

4 (2010 a) Cramer ii. 242 Tlapovedy 52 yuvacxay civ réxvas pdvous Tous dxdpas 
dpOuet rais xard rdw véuow acuynGelars dxorovdwy. 
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used only in Acts and Revelation. In the former, it is always (with 
one exception) used to describe the growth of the Church’; and it 
is appropriate here in a narrative that is typical of that growth. In 
the Pentateuch, it is frequently used in connexion with numbering 
prescribed by the Law, and xar’ dpiOydy is frequent. But the 
adverbial roy dpcOpoy rarely or never occurs in canon. LXX*. 


(1) Absolute, or suspensive 


[2012] On vi. 39 iva rav...u9 dwoddow é atrod (where =. may 
possibly, but not probably, be accus., see 1921—2), and on xv. 2 way 
xAnpa...aipe avro...rav TO Kapirov dépov xaGaiper avro, see 1920—2. 


(iii) Denoting time, but not duration 


[2013] iv. 52—3 ‘“‘Yesterday, [about] the seventh hour (wpav 
€BSopunv) the fever left him.’ ‘The father, therefore, recognised that [it 
had left him] a¢ that same hour (éxeivg rp wpg)*.” The accus. is 
freq. in LXX in the phrase ryv wpay ravrny avpiov, which was 
apparently intended by the translators to mean ‘about this time 
to-morrow ” (but see Gesen. 453) representing the Hebrew “as the 
time” or “at the like of the time”: and it occurs in Rev. ili. 3 “ thou 
shalt not know what hour (xoiav dpav) | will come against thee *.” 
It is perhaps vernacular, like our ‘‘ what time did it happen?” If so, 
the servants speak in the vernacular, as well as loosely, not knowing 
that their master wanted to know the time exactly. Subsequently 
the dative is used to denote fhe exact point of time. The father, 
hearing the words ‘about the seventh hour,” recognised the 
coincidence between “seventh” and the exact hour when Jesus 
pronounced the words “Thy son liveth.” 


1 Acts iv. 4, vi. 7, xi- 21, xvi. 5. The exception is v. 36. 

* (2011 2] It occurs in 2 Macc. viii. 16 dvras rév (A om.) da. éfaxcoxiAlous, 
3 Macc. v. 2 rovs éXépayras wrorloa Svras Tov d. wevraxoglous, also in Susan. 30 of 
the kinsfolk and attendants dvres rdv dpiOudy wevraxdovo wapeyévovro (Theod. om.). 
In classical Gk it is freq. ¢.g. Aristoph. Av. 1251. 

4 (2013 2) Strictly, the sense demands “ The father, therefore, inquired further 
and ascertained that it was not only about, but precisely at, the time when....’ 
But the text is according to nature. The father—fastening on the word ‘‘seventh” 
apart from its context—says ‘‘ That was precisely the number.” See 2036—6. 

* [2013 5] See Ex. ix. 18, 1 K. xix. 2, xx.6. In Acts x. 3 aoel wepl dpay 
dvdrny +. huépas, D is wanting, and W.H. follow the best Mss. in inserting wept. 
The accus. of duration in Jn is too frequent and regular to need comment. Mk 
xiii. 35 pecovtcriov is prob. an adverb (2678). 
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(iv) Cognate 

[2014] Such a cognate accusative as vii. 24 Tyv Sexaiay xpiow 
xpivere requires no comment. But it is very unusual that this 
construction should accompany an accusative of the person as in 
XVli. 26 9 ayamrn qv qydryods pe, and it is surprising that (according 
to Alford) no Greek uncial except D has substituted 9 for yw. It is 
probably more than a mere coincidence that the only other such 
combination of personal and cognate accusative is a similar phrase, 
Ephesians ii. 4 Sa ryv woAAnv aydiryv avrod qv iyarnoev yas. But 
there the relative may have been attracted to the case of the 
antecedent. Here no such explanation is possible, and the dative 
might have been used as in iii. 29 xapq xalpe, “rejoiceth wzth joy.” 
Possibly the evangelist, in these last and most solemn words of the 
Son’s Last Prayer, shrank from representing the love of God as 
instrumental (‘‘ wherewith”). God, he says elsewhere, “zs love,” and 
the love “ wherewith” men would describe Him as loving, is really a 
part of Himself, emanating from Himself. Therefore a cognate 
accusative is preferred even though combined—uniquely in N.T.— 
with an accusative of the personal object?. 


(v) With special verbs 

(a) ‘Axoyw 

[2015] *Axovw with accusative is sometimes to be distinguished 
from a. with genitive, the former meaning “ perceive by hearing,” 


“catch the sound of,” while the latter means ‘ understand by 
hearing,” “catch the meaning of.” See 1614. 


(B) Teyomai 


[2016] Tevoua: with accusative occurs in ii. 9 (R.V.) “ And when 
the ruler of the feast fasted the water now become wine (us & 
¢yevoaro 0 a. Td vowp olvov yeyevnpévov) and knew not whence it was 
(but the servants which had drawn the water knew) the ruler of the 
feast calleth the bridegroom....” A.V. has “the water ‘Aat was made 
wine,” which would require ré to be repeated after vdwp. R.V. marg. 
has “tasted the water fhat it had become wine.” ‘This would explain 
the construction here as parallel with that of yevoua: meaning 


1 [2014 a] I have not found in classical Gk an instance of dyarda» reva with 
dydrnyv. But comp. Odyss. Xv. 245 by...pire (i.¢. epider) ravrolny gidéryra, and 
Soph. Electra 1034 rocobrov &Gos éxGalpw a’ éyw. 
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‘taste and see that,” in Hebrews “ Having ¢asted [and seen that] the 
word of God [is] good’.” But that construction is very rare. The 
writer is there quoting from the Psalms, and perhaps erroneously, as 
he differs both from the Greek and from the Hebrew. 

[2017] In Jn viii. 52 “he shall not taste of death,” the genitive 
is used, and the question in ii. 9 is, whether the accusative is used 
like the genitive to mean “ taste of” or to mean “taste and perceive 
that.” Outside LXX yevouac is rarely used with accusative: but in 
LXX the accusative is fairly frequent*. In N.T., yevoyac is never 
used with the accusative except in Hebrews as above mentioned and 
here*. On the whole the grammatical evidence favours the view (of 
R.V. marg.) that John would not have used the accusative if he had 
not meant something different from “tasted of the water.” But 
there is great difficulty in harmonizing with the context the marginal 
reading of R.V. “tasted the water that it had become wine.” For 
this is the first indication in the narrative that the water has become 
wine, and we should expect—if the taster knew that the liquid had 
recently been water—“ tasted the water and found to his astonishment 
that it had become wine.” Besides, if John meant “taste and see 
that,” why did he use the accusative and not or as in Proverbs 
(2016 2)? The context indicates that the taster knew nothing of 
the conversion of the water to wine but simply pronounced the 
wine unusually good. 


1 [9016 a} Heb. vi. § caddy yevoapuévous Oeod piua (the nearest approach to 
which is Herod. vii. 46 yAuxiy yetoas row aléva ‘‘ having made us faste, i.e. percetve, 
life to be sweet”) is a free quotation from Ps. xxxiv. 8 ‘‘ éaste and see that (yetoacbe 
cal (Sere 57+) the Lord is good.” In the context (Heb. vi. 4) yedouac occurs with 
the ordinary genitive (‘“‘having tasted of the heavenly gift”). Tedoua: means 
““taste [and see] that (dr:)’’ ‘‘ s.c. perceive that’? in Prov. xxxi. 18. It also means 
‘*discriminate the taste of” and governs accus. in Job xii. 11 ofra (parall. to 
daxplyes), xxxiv. 3 Bpdow (parall. to doxiudge:), comp. Sir. xxxvi. 19 ‘‘ As the 
palate discriminates (yeverat) the flesh of beasts of the chase (Spwpara Oypas) so 
doth the understanding heart [ascriminate] false words.” 

3 (29017 a] Steph. quotes only Antig. Caryst., Leonid., and the dictum of 
Suidas, yedoua:, alriarixy. In LXX (besides the instances above mentioned) 
yebopa: is found with (1 S. xiv. 29—43) Bpaxd r. uédros robrov...Bpaxd wédA, (Tob. 
vii. 11) 068é, (Jon. iii. 7) undéy: but always with dprov (1 S. xiv. 24, 2 S. iii. 38, 
1 Esdr. ix. 2). In LXX, the accus. with yedoua is always neuter, except where it 
is parall. (Job xxxiv. 3) to doxmdfe. See 2016 a. 

3 (9017 4] The instances with genit. are Mk ix. 1, Mt. xvi. 28, Lk. ix. 27 
Oaydrov, Lk. xiv. 24 y. pou 7. delxvovu, Jn viii. 52 Oaydrov, Acts xxiii. 14 underds, 
Heb. ii. 9 Oaxdrov, vi. 4 Swpeas. 
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[2018] These facts are almost conclusive against R.V. margin. 
The difficulty of R.V. text may be diminished by punctuating some 
of the words as part of a parenthesis and by rendering yevopa: with 
the accusative (as in Proverbs) ‘‘ tasted” in the sense of “tested.” 
The writer speaks of ‘‘ the water—[now] become wine,” somewhat as 
he speaks of the blind man of Siloam, when healed, in different 
phrases—“ the formerly blind,” “the blind,” “the man that had 
recovered sight’.” So here, the wine might be called “the formerly 
water” or “the now wine.” The attendants brought it as “water,” 
the master of the feast tested it as “wine.” The evangelist combines 
the facts thus : ‘‘ Now when the master of the feast tasted the water— 
(now become wine (and? (xat) he knew not whence it was, but the 
attendants knew, they that had drawn the water)—the master of the 
feast called the bridegroom and said....” This is almost equivalent 
to “ Now when he tasted the water—[/ say water, but] it had become 
wine...*." This brief and parenthetic statement of the first of 
Christ’s miracles—in which the reader is let into the secret in two 
words (‘‘ become wine”) while the master of the feast talks, outside 
the secret, in twenty (‘Every man—until now”) is highly 
characteristic of the Fourth Gospel. 


(y) Thpockynew 

[2019] Ipooxvwéw in the following passage is used, first, with 
dative, then with doubtful case, then again with dative, and then with 
accusative: iv. 21—3 ‘Ye shall worship the Father (dat.) Ye worship 
[that] which (?) ye know not, we worship [that] which (?) we know‘... 
shall worship the Father (dat.)...the Father seeketh...those worship- 
ping him (accus.). God is Spirit, and they that worship him (accus.) 
must worship in spirit and truth.” See 1640—51, where it is shewn 
that (1) the dative is the regular form in LXX, but the accusative in 
classical Greek ; (2) the dative emphasizes the notion of “ prostrating 
oneself “o a person, idol, or God,” while the accusative means 
‘‘adore” without this emphasis. Here, as between the Jews and the 
Samaritans, Jesus uses the Hebrew construction “Neither in this 


1 ix, 13, 17, 18. 

* Possibly xai means ‘‘ and yet,’’ or ‘‘ but,’’ see 3186—45. 

3 (2018 a] Codex a actually reads ‘‘aqua,’’ but probably through scribal error: 
‘*cum autem gustasset architriclinus aqua vinum factum....... S 

4 [20192] In iv. 22 w. 8 oux of8are......8 ofSanev, the antecedent may be dat. or 
accus. Heracleon (Orig. Comm. Huet ii. 213 B gdecay rloc xpooxuvotc:) took it to 
be dative. 
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tuntain nor in Jerusalem shall ye bow yourselves down to the 
ther” ; and this is repeated : ‘“‘ They shall bow down to the Father 
ot in any f/ace but] in spirit and truth.” But when the doctrine 
»ceeds to base this prediction on the general statement that God 
Spirit, and seeks such worshippers, the Greek phrase is used, 
hose worshipping him (accus.).” 


DATIVEt 


Of instrument 


[2020] xxi. 8 ‘But the other disciples came dy the “ttle boat 
» wAoapiw 7AGov),” appears to mean something different from 
ming “ i (év) the boat,” the phrase used by Mark?. In Mk vi. 32, 
schendorf follows the authorities that omit év?, and there the 
>aning may be that Jesus avoided the multitude by departing 
'y boat,” as distinct from ‘‘om foot” which is mentioned by Mark 
the context. Chrysostom here contrasts “coming by the boat” 
th “swimming.” 


) Of time (completion) 


[2021] ii. 20 (R.V.) “Forty and six years was this temple in 
ilding,” reooepaxovra xai & Ereow wxodouynbn 6 vaos otros, is 
nerally taken by modern commentators as referring to the Herodian 
>mple, which, it is supposed, was still being built at the time when 
e Jews uttered these words, so that they would mean, in effect, 
Forty-six years is it since the building of this Temple began [and 
is not yet finished].” This would practically give a “dative of 
ration of time.” Such a dative is found in late Gk, ¢g. Joseph. 
nt. 1. 3. 5 TO Vowp nyepats Texoapaxovta oAats KaTedépero, Euseb. v. 1 
AArois éreow...duarpias, but always in passages where there is no 
issibility of confusing the dative of duration with fhe dative of 


+ For the dative with special verbs, ¢.2. mioretw, mpooxuréw, see the special 
rbs in Index. 

1 Mk v. 21, vi. 32, with dcawepdoayros and dw7\Oov. Mt. xiv. 13 also has é» 
oly (but without the article) with dvexupncer. 

2 [20204] In Mk vi. 32 dwhdOov & rp rroly W.H. ins. & without alter- 
tive: the text there varies greatly. 

3 [2020 4] "ANN ovde obrus exaprépnce TY Tol wpds avrdv ENO GAA ynxSpeEvos 
peyévero. 
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completion, which is the natural construction here, “was built [and 
completed | in forty-six years?.” 

[2022] Heracleon referred the words to Solomon’s temple. 
Origen points out that Solomon’s temple was built in seven years, 
and adds that there are no means of clearly connecting “forty-six 
years” with Ezra’s temple*. He takes it for granted that @xodopyby 
means ‘was built” in past times, but appears to give up the problem 
The Herodian theory he does not so much as mention. The details 
given by Josephus (4aé. xv. 11. 1 foll. and elsewhere) make it clear 
that a Jew would say about Herod’s temple, ‘This work took from 
eight to ten years to finish, and the completion was celebrated with 
great splendour in Herod’s lifetime.” It is true that, after the great 
fire in the reign of Archelaus and some sinking of the foundations, 
the Temple constantly needed repairs: but, even if we could suppose 
with probability that the Jews were referring to these repairs as 
“building,” the number of years would not suit the supposition 
For according to Lightfoot (B.Z. p. 31) the Jews, at the time of 
the Passover, might have said forty-seven years, and, according to 
Westcott (ad loc.), forty-nine. It is against nature to suppose that 
they would have definitely understated this as ‘‘forty-stx.” Much 
more probably they would have said “‘ some fifty years.” 





1 [90212] £.g. there is no possibility of confusing Ezr. v. 16 dd rére dus rot 
viv wxodouyOn cal oux éredéoOn, parall. 1 Esdr. vi. 19 da’ éxelvou péxpe rod vin 
olxodopovpevos oux EdaBe ourrédecay. 

2 [2022 2] Westcott does not mention Origen’s and Heracleon’s views, and the 
former is represented in Clark’s transl. as saying ‘‘ Someone else will say that the 
temple...was...the temple built at the time of Ezra, with regard to which the forty- 
six years can be shewn to be quite accurate.’ But Huet gives, for the words J have 
ttalicised (ii. 188 E) wepl ov ovx Exouey Tpayws Tov Tay Treccapdxovra Kal & érav 
dwodetta: dAnBevéuevor Adyor, i.e. “with regard to which we are not able clearly to 
demonstrate that the statement of forty-six years ts truly stated” —implying that 
Origen knew that there were arguments for it, but not such as were clearly 
demonstrative. Clark proceeds, ‘‘ But in this Maccabean period things were very 
unsettled with regard to the people and the temple, and I do not know if the 
temple was really built in that number of years.” But the words are, focxe 8¢ xal 
xara Ta paxxaBaixd woddh ris dxaracracla yeyovdvas wept roy aor Kai Toy vady cal 
ovx of8a ef wore yxodouhOn rocovras Ereow 6 vads. Steph. gives pacxafaixd as 
meaning ‘‘ the books of the Maccabees " and wore appears to mean “‘ ever’ or “at 
any rate””—‘‘I do not know whether the temple was ever built in this number of 
years.” The Latin has “tunc” (reading rére). Origen introduces all this with 
the words (Huet ii. 187 £) ‘‘ How the Jews [can] say they built the temple in 
forty-six years we are not able to say if we are to follow the history exactly,” wdés r. 
x. & Ereowy xodoutoal (sic) pact roy vaov ol "lov8aion Aéyorras (marg. Aéyew) ove 
Exouer el ry loropla xaraxoNovO pooper. 
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{2023} But the definite “forty-six years” can be explained 
as follows in accordance with Jewish feeling, with the views of 
Heracleon, with the chronology of Eusebius, with the text of LXX, 
and with the language of Josephus. It was an error relating to 
the second temple, the temple of Ezra, which the Jews, among 
themselves, would regard as merely repaired by Herod, not as rebuilt. 
The edict for rebuilding was issued (Ezr. v. 13) “in the first year 
of Cyrus king of Babylon” i.e. 538 B.c. But LXX omits “of 
Babylon” having ‘‘Cyrus ¢he king.” And the Hebrew itself has 
gone further in Ezra i. 1 “In the first year of Cyrus hing of Persia.” 
But this is 559 B.C. Josephus (Amé. xi. 1. 1) says that the edict 
was issued “in the first year of the reign of Cyrus,” which is 
ambiguous: he also says that the temple was completed in the 
ninth year of Darius, #.¢. B.C. 513. Now from 559 B.c. to 513 B.C. 
gives “forty-six years,” as is stated in the chronology of Eusebius 
extracted from Syncellius (vol. ii. p. 81) ‘Now from the second 
year of Darius until the sixth it [the temple] was fully completed... 
within forty-six entire years from the first year of Cyrus'.” 

[2024] When the Herodian temple was destroyed it was not 
unnatural that Talmudic traditions should dwell upon its splendour : 
but it is very unlikely that Jews born in the reign of Herod the 
Idumaean would recognise him as a Builder like Solomon or Ezra. 
Possibly when it fell into disrepair they would console themselves— 
as with the proverb “Rome was not built in a day ”—by reflecting 
that the building of the Temple in former times lingered through 
two reigns, and by repeating to one another that “In the days of 
Cyrus and Darius this temple took forty-six whole years to build.” 
Josephus, though his chronology may have led to this error, did not 
himself commit the error: and possibly our evangelist did not. He 
may have taken it as the mere chatter of the “ Jews” whose ignorant 
talk he elsewhere holds up to ridicule. But, in any case, no reliance 
can be placed on “ forty-six” as determining the date at which the 
Jews were speaking, or as evidence of the evangelist’s presence 
as an ear-witness. He may have obtained this detail from books. 


(1) Of point of time 
[2025] iv. 53 “The father therefore recognised that [i¢ was] 
at that same hour (or éxeivy th Spa) in the course of which (ev )....” 


1 "Awo 3¢ Seurépou Erous Aapelou Ews Exrou dverAnpwOn...d9 uS” Eres Sras awd 
706 wpwrovu Erous Kupov. 
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The majority of mss. (Alford) insert év before éxeivy. Its omission 
by the best Mss. gives us “the dative of the point of time”: and this 
exactness is more suitable to the contrast, indicated above (2013), 
with the accusative in iv. 52 ‘‘adou¢ the seventh hour,” which the 
father interprets as “ precisely at the seventh hour.” 

[2026] The phrase ‘‘in (év) that same hour” occurs in Matthew's 
account of the healing of the centurion’s son or servant, where the 
parallel Luke merely says that the messengers refurned and found 
the servant healed. So where Matthew says that the Syrophoenician’s 
daughter ‘‘ was healed /vom (amd) that same hour,” Mark merely says 
that she returned and found her healed. These are the only two 
instances of healing at a distance in the Synoptists. Evidential 
proof needed an instance that should combine (1) “‘ returning and 
finding” with (2) “at that same hour.” John’s single tradition of 
healing at a distance—which has many points in common with 
Matthew’s and Luke’s narrative—contains this combination. It 
should be added that “at that same hour” is peculiar to this passage 
of John’. 


(iv) With wapé 

[2027] The Synoptic rapa’ Geg—in the phrases “possible with 
God*,” “favour witk God?,” “ye have no reward wf your Father 
which is in heaven” (A.V. (txt) “of your Father‘”)—rather gives 
the impression of meaning ‘‘in# fhe sight of God.” But the exact 
meaning of the preposition is “by the side of”; and this may be 
interpreted (in accordance with a frequent use of wapa in Greek 
literature) as meaning “sn ¢he house of.” John brings out this, which 
one may call “the domestic meaning,” much more clearly, viii. 38 
‘‘That which I have seen in the house of the Father,” xvii. 5 “ And 
now glorify thou me, O Father, in ¢hine own house (xapa ceavre) 
with the glory that I had é thy house [mapa coi] before the world 
was.” The latter may be compared with the saying of Wisdom 
about herself and the Creator, ‘“‘ Before his works of old...or ever 
the earth was...I was dy him (jpnv wap airg)®.” Both here and 


1 [2026 a] Luke has “in (év) that same hour” once, vii. 21 ‘‘in that same 
hour he healed many of diseases.” But he prefers ii. 38, xxiv. 33 avrg ry 
wpa ‘at that very hour,” x. 21, xii. 12, xiii, 31, xx. 19 é» aury r. @., ‘‘in that 
very hour.” 

2 Mk x. 27, Mt. xix. 26, Lk. xviii. 27. 3 Lk. i. 30, ii. 52. 

4 Mt. vi. 1. § Prov. viii. 22—30. 
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in John, we might render xapa ‘‘ by the side of” or ‘“‘in the bosom 
of.” On the distinction between rapa rg mwarpi and mapa rod 
warpos in Jn viii. 38, see 2355—7. 


III GENITIVE 
(i) Absolute 


[2028] Mark uses this construction somewhat monotonously for 
the most part to introduce the circumstances of a new narrative in 
such phrases as ‘‘when it was late,” “when he was going forth,” 
‘‘while he was yet speaking” etc. In four of these instances the 
parallel Matthew and Luke employ the same construction’. Mark 
never uses it in Christ’s words, except once in the Parable of 
the Sower*. 

[2029] Matthew, in the Triple Tradition, uses it freely, like 
Mark, in the temporal clauses of narrative (often however with 5¢€ 
where Mark has «ai). He introduces it thrice in Christ’s words, 
all in the Parable of the Sower and its explanation; and one of 
the three agrees with Mark”. As in Mark, the implied conjunction 
is “when” or “while,” with perhaps one exception‘. 

[2080] In the Triple Tradition, Luke introduces it twice into 
Christ’s Discourse on the Last Days in insertions peculiar to him- 
self®, once in Christ’s instructions for the preparation of the Passover®, 
and once in the words of our Lord at His arrest’. Luke appears to 
use it causally in xxi. 44—5 “There came a darkness...the sun 
fatling, or, being eclipsed,” and quasi-causally in xxi. 55 ‘“‘ Now as 
they had lighted (wepayarvrwy 5€) a fire...,” xxiv. 5 “Now as they 
were terrified (éudoBwy 5¢ yevouzévwy).” Except in these three 


1 (2038a] Mk i. 332, ix. 9, xi. 27, xiv. 43, and parall. Mt.-Lk. The vb. is not 
the same in all these cases. I have not noticed more than these four agreements 
of Mt.-Lk. with Mk in about 30 instances of the genit. abs. in Mk. In Mk 
the clause is almost always preceded by «al. 

2 (2038 5) Mk iv. 17 elra yevouérns Orlpews, Mt. xiii. 21 -yerouévns 32 ON Wews, 
Lk. viii. 13 cal dy Kapp repacpod. 

3 Mt. xiii. 6, 19, 21. 

4 [2029.2] Mt. xxvi. 60 cal ovx etpow rohdGy wpocehObyrwr Pevdouapripuw. 

5 Lk. xxi. 26 dropuydbvrur dvOpwrwr, xxi. 28 dpxoudvwy 3¢ rodruv ylrecOa:. 

© Lk. xxii. 10 1300 eloeNOdvrwry tudr els rv ride (Mk xiv. 13, Mt. xxvi. 18 
Twrdyere els riw rbd). 

7 Lk. xxii. §3 xa" duépay Srros pou (Mk xiv. 49 funy, Mt. xxvi. 55 
éxabefunr). 
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passages, Luke appears, like Matthew and Mark, to imply “ when” 
or “ while.” 

[2031] Jn no case does John use the genitive absolute in recording 
Christ's words. Elsewhere he employs it with more elasticity of 
meaning than is found in the Triple Tradition. A causal meaning 
(“‘as” or “ because”) is implied, probably or certainly, in ii. 3, v. 13, 
vi. 17. “Though” is certainly implied in xii. 37, xxi 11, and 
perhaps in xx. 19 “There cometh Jesus, the doors being shut, 
t.¢. (?) though the doors were shut’.” 


(ii) Objective or subjective 


[2032] In Greek, as in English, such a phrase as “the love of 
God” may imply one of two propositions :—(1) ‘God (ssédyedt) 
loves man,’’ (2) ‘‘Man loves God (odject).” ‘“ Of God,” if it implies 
the former, is called a sudjective genitive; if the latter, an objective 
genitive. ‘The love of God” occurs frequently in the Johannine 
Epistle but only once in the Gospel, v. 42 “But I know you, that 
ye have not the love of God in you,” GAAa éyvwxa tyas ore THY ayarny 
Tov Oeod ovx Exere év éavrois, where the question arises whether the 
genitive is subjective or objective. The following considerations 
make it probable that in the Gospel, as in the Epistle, it 1s sub- 
jective, ‘“‘the love that God gives to man.” 

(2033] In the first place, dyd2y in N.T. is very rarely used with 
objective genitive, perhaps only once or twice*. It is never thus 


1 [20812] The meaning ‘‘though”’ is necessitated by the context in xii. 37 
‘** He having wrought so many signs they did not believe,” that is, ‘though he 
had wrought.” This suggests that in Lk. xxii. 53 évros may be intended to 
mean, “ though / was [in the temple by day, ye did not lay hands on mej.” 

2 (2088 a] Westcott, on 1 Jn ii. 5, says that the genit. with dy. ‘once marks the 
object of love, 2 Thess. ii. 10 9 dy. ris dAnOelas.” He omits Lk. xi. 42 
wapépxecbe rhy xplow kal riv dydarp Tov Geod. There it is possible that the words 
mean ‘‘ye neglect God’s judgment and God's love,” i.e. the way in which God 
judges and loves: ‘‘ Ye neglect the things that God condemns and God loves, and 
condemn the things He loves, and love the things He condemns.” But Cyril 
(Cramer) assumes the meaning to be dydwrn % els Oeby (Winer and Alford are 
silent) and most people would probably take the meaning to be ‘‘ [just] judgment 
and Jove toward God.” 

(2083 5] In 2 Thess. iii. 5 ‘‘ And [may] the Lord guide your heart safe 
(xarevOivar Uuiy T. xapdlay) into the love of God,” the regular Pauline usage would 
of itself suffice to make it almost certain that it means “ ¢he love of God [toward 
men]” (like ‘‘ the peace of God ’’) sometimes regarded (Rom. v. 5) as a gift of God 
shed forth in man’s heart, but here regarded as a goal or haven. This is confirmed 
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used by St Paul, who always regards ‘the love of God,” and “the 
love of Christ,” as, so to speak, divine inmates in man’s heart, sent 
from God. As “the peace of God” constrains a man to be peaceful, 
and “the [social] fellowship of the Holy Spirit” constrains him 
to be social, so ‘‘the love of God” constrains him to be loving, 
both to God his Father and to men the children of the Father. 
Thus “the love of God” for man causes “the love of God” in man, 
i.e. causes man to love God. But this consequent love of man for 
God or for Christ is not what St Paul primarily means when he says, 
“the love of Christ constraineth us.” He means Christ’s love as 
a divine fire in the heart, driving out the fires of ‘‘this world.” This 
is invariably the meaning of the phrase in the Pauline Epistles. 

[2034] And this, almost (if not quite) always, holds good in the 
very numerous instances in which the Johannine Epistle mentions 
“the love of God.” The writer thinks of it as a gift, spirit, or germ, 
that comes from God not from ourselves (“Not that we loved God 
but that He loved us”’). It enables us to love, as the light of the sun 
enables us to see; but, as the latter remains “the light of the sun,” 
so the former remains “the love of God.” ‘The love of God” in 
our heart, like any other vital germ, needs to be (1 Jn ii. 5) 
“perfected” by responsive human action, and it cannot grow and 
expand without pushing out the love of the world’. 

[2035] Greek scholars, familiar with 4 dyary meaning “the 
{feeling of] love,” may sometimes think that John uses the article 
thus. But apparently he never does. The context always indicates 
that he uses “the Jove” (as Jews used “ the Name” and “the Will ”) 
to mean ‘the love of God revealed to men in Christ,” or ‘the real 
love as distinct from love so called by the world,” or “the love 
wherewith the Son loved us and bade us love one another.” This 
seems to be the meaning in 1 Jn iii. 16 “Herein know we (fhe dove 


by the use of xarev@tew in Lk i. 79 “‘ guide safely into the way of peace” and by 
general Greek usage (Steph.), especially by that of Clem. Alex. 654 (Steph., but ? 
ref.) ‘‘ guide the ship safe,” and by Ps. cxli. 2 (LXX) ‘* Let my prayer yo straight 
[to heaven) as incense before thee (xarevOurAjrw) ” quoted by Clem. Alex. 857. In 
the Pauline Epistles, both ‘the love of God ” and “the love of Christ” always 
mean the love of God, or of Christ, for us. 

1 [290842] But the writer does not speak of ‘‘the love of the world” as an 
entity in the same way in which he speaks of ‘the love of God.” He prefers the 
verb, thus (1 Jn ii. 15) ‘‘if any man Jove the world the love of the Father is not 
in him.” It is the Epistle of St James that speaks of (iv. 4) ‘‘the friendship 
of the world.” 
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[revealed by the Son of God] because he laid down his life for us,” 
and in 1 Jn iii. 23—iv. 10 “Let us love one another as he gave 
commandment to us....Let us love one another, because the love 
[wherewith he commanded us to love one another] is from God...... 
Herein the love of God was manifested in us because he hath sent his 
only begotten Son......herein is the done [of God], not because we 
have loved God, but because he loved us.” Unloving conduct on 
the part of a Christian is a proof that this divine entity is not in his 


soul, 1 Jn iii. 17 ‘‘Whoso shutteth up his heart...how abideth the 
love of God in him?” 


[2036] These statements about “ the [rea/] love” or ‘‘ the love 
[of God|” as an entity given to men and abiding in men, reach 
a climax in the doctrine that God Himself is “love,” and that “the 
love of God” has the power of expelling fear if only it is allowed 
scope so as to be perfected. The writer begins by saying “ And as 
for us, our whole knowledge, yea, our whole faith, consists in the love 
that God hath in us'.” That is to say, as we are in the sunlight even 


1 [2086 a] 1 Jn iv. 16 xal qyeis éyruixauer cal wemcrevxanuer Tip dydwyy qe Exe 
6 Geos év yuiy. The writer seems to have begun with the intention of saying ‘‘ We 
have a full knowledge of the love.”’ Then it occurs to him that not only our 
knowledge, but our faith is wrapped up in this ‘‘love.” To have used the dative 
‘“‘we fully trust to the love of God” would not have expressed the meaning, which 
is that, as we may be said to ‘‘love [with] love” (cogn. accus. dyawar dydryy 
(2014)), so we may be said to “ trust [with] trust” (wwreica: riorw), or rather to 
trust with something more than trust—to “trust [with] love (rucredoa: dydarqy).” 
Love is the atmosphere breathed by faith as well as the object of knowledge. 

[2086 5] As to1 Jn iv. 16 ry dydany jy Exes 6 Oeds ev huty, Westcott gives 
several instances of dy. &xecw but none of dy. Exew Ev run except Jn xiii. 35 dy dy. 
Exnre év dddjAors, where é» dAAjAOs—a phrase capable of being applied to inter- 
course hostile as well as friendly (Aesch. Prom. 200 orders r’ év dd\AHAOLw: but 
mostly friendly, Mk ix. 50 elpyyevere é& a., Rom. xv. § 7d abrd ppoveiy ey d.)— 
appears to be disconnected from &xew and to mean “in your dealings with one 
another.” Perhaps ‘‘ keep love” is intended to come as a climax : xill. 34—5 
** Love one another...... as I loved you, /ove one another...... thus shall men know 
you to be my disciples if ye 4eep dove among one another.” In Phil. ii. 1—2, 
‘‘Comfort in Christ...consolation of love...fellowship of the Spirit...Aaving 
the same love,” the meaning seems to be that the Philippians are to ‘‘ deep” in 
their hearts one and “the same ”’ quickening, consoling and comforting ‘* love [of 
Christ]” as also the same ‘ Spirit [of Christ].’’ In 1 Pet. iv. 8 rip es éaurovs dy. 
éxrevj Exovres the meaning is, ‘‘ keeping constantly in the full tension of exercise 
and practice, not letting it become slack.” By analogy—until there can be found 
some instances where dy. €xw év gol means ‘‘I have love for thee ”"—we must take 
I Jn iv. 16 ‘the love that God hath in us” to mean “the spark, or spirit, or 
vitalising power, of love, which God keeps in our hearts as His representative and 
as our comforter.” 
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while the sunlight is in us, so it is with love. Then he proceeds, 
‘God is love, and he that abideth in the love [of God] abideth in 
God, and God [abideth] in him. Herein hath she love [of God] been 
perfected [working in our souls] along with us...Fear hath no 
existence in the love [of God], but the perfected love [of God]' casteth 
out fear...... We (emph.) are loving [now, simply] because he first 
loved us?.” 

[2037] In the following passage, however, the objective genitive 
seems at first sight intended, 1 Jn v. 2—3 “ Herein know we that we 
are loving the children of God when we are loving God and doing 
his commandments. For this is ‘he Jove of God (lit.) in order that 
(wa) we should be keeping his commandments....” Here some 
might suggest the following paraphrase: “ Hereby we know that we 
are loving God’s children, not selfishly as our playthings or amuse- 
ments, but genuinely as our brethren, when we are loving God Him- 
self and doing His will: for ‘Our love of God can only be shewn in 
the ofort to fulfil His wilP’” But the “effort,” or purpose, may, in 
this passage, be divine, not human. For (1) it will be shewn (2098 foll.) 
that, when our Lord says “This is my commandment tn order that ye 
may love one another,” an “effort,” or “ object,” is implied on the part 
of the Son for the good of men, and (2) the Johannine phrase avrn torw 
9 regularly introduces. the definition of something that comes not from 
man, but from God (2396—7). Hence we may with more probability 
paraphrase 1 Jn v. 2—3 as follows: ‘‘ Hereby know we that we are 
loving the children of God [with the real love] when we are loving 
God in our hearts and doing His will with our hands :—/or this ts the 
meaning and purpose of the love of God [His gift in our hearts, 
namely] that we should be keeping His commandments....” This 
agrees with what is said elsewhere, ‘If a man does not do God’s will, 
how dwelleth she Jove of God in him?” So here, ‘‘ What is the 
object of the love of God in you except that you should do His 
will?” 


11 Jn iv. 16—18 4 redela dydwn, i.e. perfected, or fullgrown, in us, corre- 
sponding to (iv. 17) rereAecwpdrn. 

2 (2086 c} 1 Jn iv. 19 hels dyardper, Src abrds rpwros Hrydwrycer quads. I have 
quoted 1 Jnii. 5—iv. 19 fully, because Lightfoot (2 Thess. iii. 5) refers to these 
passages as indicating that “it is very seldom possible...to separate” the meaning 
‘love of God for us’’ from the meaning ‘‘our love for God’’—a conclusion 
different from the one maintained above. 

3 The words italicised are Westcott’s paraphrase of abrn ydp éorw 4 dyéan rot 
Beod Iva ras évrodds abrol rnpwper. 
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[2088] We return to the single mention of ‘the love of God” in 
the Gospel. It follows the Healing on the Sabbath. Jesus charges 
the Jews with rejecting Him on account of this act of kindness and 
with refusing the testimony of His works: v. 37—42 “ The Father 
that sent me, he hath borne witness to me...ye have not his word 
(Adyov) abiding in you (év spiv peévovra), [I say this] because him 
whom he sent ye believe not...... ye desire not to come to me that ye 
may have life...... I know you that ye have not the love of God tn 
yourselves (rnv ay. t. Oeov ovx éxere év éavrois).” Theoretically, and 
taken by themselves apart from N.T. and Johannine usage, these 
last italicised words might mean, ‘‘ Ye have no love for God,” but 
that this is not the case is probable for the two following reasons. 

[2039] (1) Whenever this writer describes a believer as “having” 
or “to have” something “in himself,” he always means “ having in 
his heart some vitalising germ placed there by God.” Unstable 
believers are described by Mark as ‘“‘having no root i# themselves,” 
and Matthew follows Mark. Luke omits “in themselves?.” Perhaps 
Luke thought that “the root” of a Christian life is in God. There 
is a difficulty in defining how far the divine seed in the heart of man 
is still God’s, and how far it is now man’s, when it takes root there. 
But John, though he rarely uses the metaphor of a seed, habitually 
regards the life-giving entity as a gift from God: iv. 14 “the water 
that I shall give him will become #” Aim a fountain of water,” 
v. 26 ‘“‘as the Father hath life in himself so also to the Son gave he to 
have life in himself,” vi. 53 ‘‘Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of man and drink his blood ye have not 4fe in yourselves.” So in the 
Epistle (ii. 15) “no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him (marg. 
in himself).” In one passage, the fountain of life is described not as 
“in” the believer but as gushing forth from him (vii. 37—8) in 
“rivers.” But in every case the evangelist, while insisting that each 
believer must have this vitalising source ‘‘in his very self ”—for that 
is the meaning of év éaurg@—always regards it as the gift of God, not 
as the thought of man. 

[2040] (2) The second reason is the parallelism between “Ye 
have not in yourselves ¢he love of God” and the preceding “ Ye have 


1 [2039 a] In the explanation of the Parable of the Sower, Mk iv. 17 ok 
Exovow play év davrois, Mt. xiii. 21 obx Exe de Alfa» & daury, Lk. viii. 13 simply 
pigfay ovx Exovow. [So Mark alone has (ix. 50) ‘‘ Have salt is yourselves (é 
¢avrots) and be at peace with one another (é» dAAAors).”] 
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abiding in you Ais Logos,” i.e. “ the Logos that proceeds from God.” 

writer assumes here (as in the Prologue) that even before 
Logos came to ‘“‘his own,” bringing Light into the world, all men 
some affinity to the Logos and some glimmerings of the Light, 
some stifled the sound of the Logos and shut out the Light, so 
when the crisis came—the moment for accepting or rejecting the 
mate Logos—they had not a trace of the Logos in them, nor a 
» of the Love of God, that might have helped their hearts to go 
| responsively to meet the Love incarnate. In accordance with 
parallelism, ‘“‘the love of God” would mean ‘‘the love that 
‘as from God": and this rendering agrees with the Johannine 
e elsewhere and also with the contextual phrase “have in 
selves.” 


Partitive 


2041] In partitive phrases with wodvs, John never uses 
shew’s and Luke’s expression woAAoi rwv..., “ many of the...'.” 
he sometimes uses a modified form of it, interposing a verb or 
ciple, ¢.g. “ Many therefore having heard it [many I mean) of his 
ples, said....” In such cases, the genitive is sometimes preceded 
1e Hebraic éx?: iv. 39 éx S& ris woAews éxetvys woAXoi ériorevoay 
brov twv &., vi. 60 woAAol ovv axovoavres éx tav pabytav abrov 
) XL. Ir woddot Se avrov tmyyov trav ‘lovdalwy, xix. 20 Tovroy ovv 
ithov wodAoi avéyvwoay trav ‘lovdaiwy. Comp. vii. 44 Tuts 52 
w € avrwav muacat avrov. 

2042] A construction almost if not quite peculiar to John is the 
tive genitive, with or without éx, (a) before the governing word, 
) with no governing word. In (64), éx trav Papwaiwy means “from 
Pharisees [some].” Obviously, with a verb of motion in the 
xt this may create ambiguity, because the meaning may be 
Some of the Pharisees came, were sent etc.,” (2) “ They came, 
sent etc. from the Pharisees.” This ambiguity (on which see 
sis, 2218—5) occurs in the first of the instances quoted below :— 


‘2041 a] Io\Xol raw does not occur at all in Mk (Bruder) but is in Mt. iii. 7, 
16, Acts iv. 4, viii. 7, xiii. 43 etc., also in Rev. viii. 11. 

2041 4) The Hebraic ‘‘many from (éx),” ‘some from (éx),” which is also 
by the Synoptists (though very rarely by Mark) is fairly frequent in Jn, 
ally in the Raising of Lazarus, ¢.g. xi. 19, 37, 45, 46. It is quite distinct 
he selective é« in classical Gk, ¢.g. Apwrros éx. 
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1. 24(?) xai awecraApdva qoav éx trav Dapwaiwy, i. 35 ionje 'L. 
cai éx trav padyrav avrod Svo, vi. 11 (?) Spotws xai éx Tew Gyapicy cow 
nOedov, vi. 64 GAAG eicivy ef vay Tweés of, Vi. 70 Kat €€ vper ds 
dutBodos ear, vii. 31 €x Tod OyAov S&é woAdAOl éewiorevoay els avror, 
Vil. 40 €« Tov dxAov obv axoicavres Trav Adywv rovrwy eyo, 
IX. 16 &eyov ovv ex trav Dapwaiwy twés, ix. 40 Yeovoav éx ter 
Papwaiwy tatra of per’ avrov ovres, Xil. 42 Opws pévroe Kal €x Ter 
apxovrwy wrodAoi exiorevoay eis avrov, xvi. 17 elray ovv éx Trav pabyrey 
avrov mpos GAAnAovs, xviii. g ovK amwreca éf avray ovdéva. 


(iv) Before Nouns 


[2043] The Synoptists place the possessive atrov mostly after its 
noun, ¢g. rov inavra avrov. John frequently places it before the 
article and tts noun, e.g. avtov tov indvra!—somewhat like the Latin 
dative “loose for him the shoe-latchet’’: this throws the emphasis 
from the pronoun on the noun. See 2558 foll. 


(v) Special passages 

(a) With mpotoc and mpaton 

[2044] i. 15, 30 mpuwrds pov Hv, xv. 18 ue wpwrov Uudv papi 
onxev, see 1896—1901 and 2665—7, where it is maintained that the 
latter means ‘me your chief,” and that vudy is a possessive genitive. 


(8) TiBepiadoc 


[2045] In vi. 1 ‘Beyond the sea of Galilee [#e. the sea] of 
Tiberias,” the apparently superfluous genitive (T:Bepeadsos) has been 
thought by some to be corrupt. But it is probably to be explained 
as one of the many instances of Johannine intervention coincident 
with, or consequent on, Luke’s deviation from the Synoptists. Mark 
and Matthew always have ‘“‘the sea of Galilee,” Luke calls it “ the 
lake [of] Gennesaret,” and afterwards ‘the Lake’.” But Mark and 
Matthew speak of Gennesaret as a place at which the disciples 
disembark®. John mediates, as it were, between the two names, 
but inclines towards the ancient tradition “sea of Galilee,” only 
explaining it by a name more familiar to his readers. Perhaps 
variations in the application of the term Galilee induced Luke 


1 Mk i. 7, Lk. iii. 16, Jn i. 27. Tov avrod iudyra would emphasize adrof. 
2 Lk. v. 1, 2, viii. 22, 23, 33- 3 Mk vi. 53, Mt. xiv. 34. 
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to substitute Gennesaret’. But ‘‘Gennesaret” was supplanted by 
“Tiberias” in Talmudic Tradition and the latter (which was also 
used by Pliny) was preferred by John, who, later on, makes (xxi. 1) 
“the sea of Tiberias” the scene of Christ’s last manifestation to His 
disciples. T:Senados in vi. 1 is a genitive of possession (‘‘ belonging 
to”)? governed by “sea” which must be understood as appositionally 
repeated. 


(y) “H ascropa tan “EAAHNN 


[2046] This phrase occurs in vii. 35 “Will he go to the 
Dispersion of the Greeks (rav S:acropav trav “EXAjvev) and teach 
the Greeks?” In LXX, we find “the Dispersion of Israel,” and 
“the Dispersions of Israel*,” as one might speak of ‘the church, or 
churches, of the Christians.” But this phrase might be followed 
by another genitive describing the city or country to which the 
Dispersion belonged: “ the Dispersion of Israel of, #.e. belonging to, 
Egypt, Pontus, Cappadocia etc.” Then “of Israel” might be 
assumed, and dropped for brevity, and so we might get (1 Pet. 1. 1) 
“to the elect sojourners of the Dispersion of Pontus, Galatia etc.,” 
and here ‘“‘the Dispersion of the Greeks,” meaning, ‘‘the Dispersion 
belonging to the Greek-speaking countries.” It may be asked why 
the sentence does not proceed thus, “and teach the Dispersion of 
the Greeks”? One answer may be, “For brevity.” But another 
answer, and a more satisfactory one, is that the words are intended 
to represent the Jews as unconsciously predicting the manner in 
which the Spirit of the risen Saviour, travelling abroad in His 
disciples, would teach, first, the Dispersion among the Greeks, 
and then the Greeks themselves (2645)*. 


1 (2065 a] ‘‘Gennesar,” or ‘‘ Gennesaris,” is used mostly by Josephus, and is 
also recognised as the popular name for the Lake by Pliny (v. 15) ‘‘ Plures Gene- 
saram vocant.”’ 

* (2045 4] Wetstein (Jn vi. 1) quotes Zrachkin 32 a ‘‘Tiberiadi mare murus 
est.” Hor. Heb. i. 142 says that the lake called in O.T. ‘‘ the sea of Chinnereth ” 
is called ‘‘in the Targumists ‘the sea of Genesar, Genesor, Ginosar,’ it is the same 
also in the Talmudists, but most frequently ‘the sea of 7ideriah.’” 

3 (2086 a] Is. xlix. 6 rp 8. 706 Iopayar, Ps. cxlvii. 2 ras 8. (Aq. and Sym. rods 
éfwopuévous) rod 'Iopaji. Wetst. ad loc. quotes Paralipem. Jeremiae MS. 6 82 Bapotx 
dwécreder els rhy diacwopay Tar COvady. 

* (2046 5] In xii. 20, ‘‘Greeks”’ means Greek proselytes to the Jewish faith. 
The congregations of the Dispersion would contain a large admixture of these: and 
so the name ‘‘ Greeks” might be given contemptuously to congregations of Jews 
in Alexandria, Antioch etc. 
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(5) Td Bata TON MOINIKON 


(2047] The difficulty about this phrase xii. 13 ra Bala ry 
dovixwy is that both Bata and qotvuxes, separately, may mean “ palm- 
branches” (though the latter may also mean “ palm-trees ”)', so that 
the phrase might mean ‘“‘palm-branches of palm-branches.” One 
word (it would seem) might have sufficed. The LXX, with various 
readings and accents, has Bawy, Baw, Baewy etc., and sometimes 
goiveg, but never Baia dowixwv, except as an anonymous rendering 
in Lev. xxili, 40 “ branches of palm-trees.” Possibly Bata may have 
been loosely used for “ bunches of twigs” of any sort used in festal 
processions. The parallel Synoptists mention no palm-branches 
taken in the hands, but Mark xi. 8 mentions or:Bdéas “ bed-litter.” 
Matthew has the common word xAadous for “ branches,” and these 
(like Mark’s “‘bed-litter”) are supposed to be strewn in the road, 
Luke omits all mention of “branches.” In Mark, A, C, and Origen, 
have orotBadas, where SS omits the clause, D has eor:Badas*, and 
some inferior authorities ore.Badas and orvBadas. John’s rare word 
Baia has different forms, Baas, Baas, Baas, and possibly one of 
these has been corrupted by Mark into orcBadas. If so, it is a case 
where Mark errs, Luke omits, and John intervenes. This hypothesis 
would also explain why John took special pains to define the Bala 
as belonging to qoivexes. 


(ce) TlapackeyH toY macya 

[2048] xix. 14 7 5¢ wapacxevy Tov macya does not present any 
grammatical difficulty. If the phrase were used consciously as 
meaning ‘“‘preparing the Passover” it would be objective genitive. 
More probably it is possessive—the word “ Preparation” having 
come to mean “the eve [of],” and being applied to any feast but 
most frequently to the sabbath, so that it is used in the second 
century absolutely to mean (Dsdach. viii. 1 and Mart. Polye. vii. 1) 
“Friday.” But what makes the phrase interesting is that John’s 
insertion of rov wracyxa differentiates his use of wapacxevy from that 
of the Synoptists, two of whom connect it with the sabbath, and 


1 See Wetstein ad Joc. and 1 Macc. xiii. §1, 2 Macc. x. 7, xiv. 4 (comp. 
rt Macc. xiii. 37). 

2 (2047 a] If an early Greek Gospel used (Jelf § 817) fore 3’ of for Brox 8é, 
‘and others [carried] palms,” eor:do:Baras, it might explain the readings of Origen 
and D. Bata ¢. may be illustrated by L. S. on Avyos and pboxores Avryous. 
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e with (2087—8) the passover. Mark xv. 42 is most definite, #v 
roKeuy 0 dorw wpooaBBaroy, If that “sabbath” happened also 
»e the first day of Unleavened Bread, Mark’s statement, though 
» might be misleading. Hence John might intervene in three 
s, (a) by defining the Preparation here, (4) by stating (xviil. 28) 
_ the paschal lamb had not yet been “eaten,” and also (¢) by 
ng (xix. 31) that the approaching “sabbath” was ‘‘a great day.” 
is the genitive in xix. 14 may illustrate—not grammatically but 
a specimen of Johannine methods of dealing with Synoptic 
lition—the genitive just discussed (xii. 13 71a Bata rav powixwy)'. 


NOMINATIVE 


Special passage 

(a) ‘O xypidc moy 

[2049] On the Nominative used suspensively see 1920 foll. 
y one passage needs separate discussion, xx. 27—8 ‘“‘...and 
not unbelieving but believing.’ Thomas answered and said to 
, ‘My Lord and (?) my God’ (0 wipiés pov nai 6 Beds pov).” 
‘e the nominatives are said to be vocatives by Wetstein, who 
ges (1) the LXX use of o to represent the vocative, (2) classical 
ek usage of nominative for vocative. But (1) Wetstein alleges 
LXX instance (except one, explicable by special context) of o 
os thus used, although there are many LXX instances of 0 Oeds, 
also of xipte o Oeds npav (which is the regular rendering of “O 
d our God*”). (2) In classical Greek, the instances of quasi-vocative 
1 6 are (a) accompanied by ovros, or ov, or they are like our “Mr” 
vernacular speech (you, Mr cricketer, Mr Yorkshireman etc.”) ; 
or else, as in & diAos, they are found (Steph. “ metri causa”) only 
oetry. (4) The one instance of the combined quasi-vocatives 
ted by Wetstein is Epict. 1. 16. 13 x«ipee o Oeos which tells 
inst him, shewing that, although Epictetus could use o beds 


For the genit. gov. by dxodw, see 1614, gov. by yedouat, see 2017. 

[2049.2] 2 K. xix. 19, 1 Chr. xxix. 16, 2 Chr. xiv. 11, Ps. xcix. 8 etc. The 
ption is Ps. xxxv. 23 ‘‘ My God and my Lord (Adonai),” LXX 6 Oeds pou xat 
6s wou. In the preceding verse, ‘* my Lord (Adonai)”’ is rendered Kéee as it 
‘gularly in LXX when applied to God (see Gesen. 114 ref. to Gen. xx. 4, 
xv. 17 etc.). But here, as it follows the nominatival form of the vocative, 
6s you, it is rendered for conformity 6 xcépcéds pov. In Jn, 6 xbpsos precedes 
6s. Steph. 876 c gives many instances of voc. ¢f\es but all from poetry. 
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vocatively, he could not use o «vpws thus. The Egyptian Papyr 
use «vpue freely, but never, so far as alleged, 6 s«xvpeos vocatively. 
Thus, a great mass of evidence from all extant Greek shews that, had 
the vocative been intended, «vpte would have been employed. This 
is confirmed by the Latin versions, which have “ dominus.” 

[2050] What then is the meaning? “Lord” certainly cannot 
mean “Jehovah.” ‘My Jehovah” would be an unheard of mon- 
strosity. But “my Lord” might mean “my dear Lord,” or “my 
dear Master” as the term is used by Mary Magdalene’. And it 
would be appropriate that this almost unique appellation should 
be used by Thomas, as by Mary, in connexion with a manifestation 
of the risen Saviour*. If it is so used here, is “my Master” subject 
or predicate? If it were predicate we should have to supply “ Zhox 
art,” or “Jt is,” which is inserted in xxi. 7 “it is the Lord (0 xvpus 
éorv).” But could éorw have been omitted there? In any case it 
could hardly be omitted here, since the meaning required would be 
“‘s¢ ¢s indeed my Lord,” so that it would be emphatic*®. But if we 
take ‘‘ My [dear] Lord” as subject, we may readily imagine a pause 
after it, while the speaker, overwhelmed with amazement and joy, is 
attempting to express his feeling about the Lord. He might have 
added “has indeed risen from the dead” or “has been indeed 
restored to me,” but he means a great deal more than that. When 
he has uttered ‘‘my Lord,” he feels that “there is none in heaven” 
whom he could ‘desire in comparison” with this “Lord*” In 
effect, his Lord has become to him one with his God, so that he 
may say “ My Lord is also my God.” 

[2051] This accords well with the frequency of the emphatic 
xaiin John. As for the omission of éor, it undoubtedly causes some 
obscurity; but might not this seem to the evangelist to have the merit 
of forcing his readers to think out the full meaning of this confession 
_—-which is, as it were, wrung from the Apostle in a moment of 


1 Jn xx. 13, comp. Phil. iii. 8. 

* (2060 a] ‘‘ My Lord” occurs in O.T., like the French ‘‘ monsieur,”’ with the 
third person, in respectful address, Josh. v. 14 ‘* What saith my Lord (but not LXX) 
unto his servant,” Dan. x. 19 ‘‘ Let my Lord speak.” But perhaps here affection 
is predominant over respect, and Thomas speaks about his Master in the act of 
replying ¢o his Master. 

3 (2060 4] See Jn i. 49 oD ef...00...el, ‘‘ thou art the Son of God, thom art King 
of Israel.” 

* Ps. Ixxill. 25. 
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‘onviction’? Thomas, logically speaking, had no more 
y to the risen Saviour that He was “his God” than a Jew 
e to say the same thing to Enoch or Elijah, in the event 
2ing manifested to men on earth. But Thomas, spiritually 
might feel (justified is not the right word but) necessitated 
at he said. His Master—he suddenly found—was, at all 
4s God,” the equal of whom did not exist for him in heaven 
is claiming his worship. We are not, then, to suppose that 
rgued, like St Paul, that Jesus was “defined to be Son of 
e resurrection from the dead*.” There may have been no 
_the matter. According to the view taken above, Thomas, 
Jesus of Nazareth from the dead, was instantaneously 
with the conviction that his Lord was also his God, and 
‘tion forced its way out in utterance’. 


1] In N.T. the rule is that 6 x¢épsos means ‘‘ the Lord [ Jesus],”’ and the 
e xtpos differentiates this confession from Hos. ii. 23 ‘‘ Thou [art] my 
s 6 Beds pov ef ob, Zech. xiii. g ‘‘the Lord [is] my God,” xépros 6 Beds 
some copies (Field) insert ‘‘ thou art ” (xépcos ef). At the same time it 
possible for John to write down the Greek words ‘‘my Lord and my 
ut considering their association in LX X to express ‘‘Jehovah our God”: 
xably desired to convey to his readers an impression of the providential 
ch the most unbelieving of the Twelve was led on by the intensity of 
‘his regained Master to utter words that suggested the highest Biblical 
of belief in His divine nature. Both in Hosea and in Zechariah, the 
:omes from penitents, who had gone astray. 
5) Rom. i. 4 ‘‘defined as the Son of God with power, according to the 
liness by the resurrection of the dead.” The mention of ‘‘holiness,”’ 
stinguishes the ‘‘ defining ” from any merely miraculous revivification. 
Among many instances of xtégce and 6 Oe6s in Boeckh /aser. gr1o foll. 
wov, Uwéurnoor etc., there is 9124 (‘lapis in marginibus valde corrosus ”’) 
a[t] ta. ‘O x(upc)os dxd[x]avoor. But the usual abbreviation for xupros 
but Kc. Moreover, after the month, and before dydraugoy, it is usual 
t invariable) to insert INA #.¢. w8(ucri@vos) with a number. Possibly 
mn corrupted into OKOC, and dydravoo» is used here (as it often is) with- 
6 0e6s. The corroded condition of the stone and the exceptional form 
: it probable that some error underlies Oxoc. It might be simply an 
e very frequent 0 6C, i.e. 6 Oeds. 
7} But this is not quite satisfactory. For xiii. 13 geveiré pe 6 d:84- 
) eépros, and Rev. iv. 11 Agcos el, 6 xtpcos wal 6 Beds jude, ought to have 
oned above. For these, and for further remarks on the vocative use of 
g that Jn may have used it here exceptionally, see 2679 foll. 
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[2052] CASES 


V VOCATIVE! 


(i) Special passages 

(a) Vartrp 

[2052] According to W.H.*, the word rargp is used vocatively by 
our Lord (a) in the regular form wdrep, in the Raising of Lazarus, x1. 41 
“‘ Father, I thank thee,” (4) after the Voice from Heaven, and xi 27—8 
““What (2512 5—<) should I say? ‘Father, save me from this hour’? 
...Father, glonfy thy name,” and (c) thrice in the Last Prayer, xvii. 
1—11 “Father, the hour hath come—glonify thou me, Father,...holy 
Father (xarep aye), keep them in thy name.” In all these cases rarep 
is used. But, towards the conclusion of the Last Prayer, when the Son 
prays for the unity of the Church that is to be, He thnice uses the 
form xaryp: xvii. 21—5 “that all [of them] may be one even as 
thou, Fafhker, in me...Father, that which thou hast given me I will 
that where I am they also may be... Righteous Father (warnp Sixes)...” 
The final instance is a remarkable contrast with warep aye (if 
rarep is the correct reading), the form and place of the adjective 
being the same in both, but the form of the noun different. 

{2053} It will be found that the Johannine Last Prayer, in its 
earlier portion, down to the words (xvii 15) “Keep them from the 
evil [one},” follows the lines of the Lord’s Prayer in which the form 
warep is used by Matthew and Luke Possibly John desired to 
draw a distinction between that part of the Prayer, which was merely 
for the present Disciples, and the latter part which was for the whole 
Church’*. 


1 In xx. 28. 6 ccwads uw ts probably noc vocatively used. see 3988—SL 

t See 2053 -. where attention is cailed to the readings of B, which have, in one 
Instance, been imcorrectiy given dy Tischendorf. 

3 (2063 2) °O werjp occurs in Mi xiv. 36. Mt. xi. 26, Lk. x 21. and is the 
regular Hebrasc wocative: bet Alford and Steph. give no imstance that I can find 
of wary thas aed. without the articie. 

(2063 7] In xvii 21. codes vv. vari. & dum. might mean ‘‘even 2s thou [being] 
Father. art in me [as being Swa’.” Amd xvi. ry rergs, 3 dédemds pox ony be 
compared with 2 9 6 sarge awe 6 dedescer um =f x 29 3s to be rendered “that 
whach the Father hath yiven me.” may mot xvi. 24 mean ~ that which thou, being 
Father, hast given me? Theoretically, it would be possible to take the last two 
mstamces 25 appusitiomal. at the emi of Ube seutence xvik. 33 anéws énd yyésyqour— 
werip, xv. 24 dr jyperqwas we vee coredois cosnee—verye Ba: thoegh John 
extremely foad both of apposition ami of sbrapeness. these ostances would 
go beyond bes Rees. All we can sav is tic he bes snow detnite and distinctive 
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NJUNCTIONS (1894*) 

Johannine use of 
[2054] The most remarkable characteristic of John, in his use of 
tain conjunctions that take the subjunctive mood, is, that he 
kes very subtle distinctions between the tenses with which they 
used. This is especially the case with éay and oray which will 
refore be discussed under “Tense” and not under “Conjunction.” 
r the Johannine omission of conjunctions see 1996—2008. For 
use of the participle in their place, see 2271—3, and 2031. 

"Ag 

(a) "AAAd=contrariety, “not this but that, or, something more ” 
[2055] "AAAd is used by John more frequently than by Matthew 
1 Luke taken together (1708). One reason for this, is that it is 
appropriate conjunction for such phrases as “sof this dur that,” 
“this dut not that,” and John (2598) is fond of stating a truth in 
negative and positive aspects. Theoretically, aAAd@ implies 
erence, or contrariety, not the mere negation of presence or 
ence. Nevertheless, in most instances, a negative is expressed 
implied in the context of a Johannine aAAa. 

[2056] In vi. 9, the negative (“this is true duf not that”) is 
slied by a question, ‘“ There is a lad here with five barley loaves... 
1 what are they...?” Le. dué they are not anything to the purpose. 
vi. 34—6, the Jews say “give us this bread,” and Jesus replies, 
am the bread...he that cometh to me shall not hunger... But 
aid unto you that ye have seen me, yet believe not.” Here the 
aning seems to be, “ Ye have the bread visibly before you, du¢ (as 





ning in the threefold use of rarjp, following the threefold use of rdrep, in the 
d’s last prayer. 

‘9068 <] The question is complicated by the readings of B in the Voice from 
tven as well as the Last Prayer. In xii. 27—28 (W.H.) ri elew; wdrep, cdobv 
.tatrny. wdrep, défacdy cou 70 Svoua, the photograph of B has, most distinctly, 
warep in the rejected prayer, and then rarnp in the accepted prayer. [Tisch.’s 
of B neither reproduces saryp (2653)—though it reproduces B's reading pov ro 
a for cov Tr. o.—nor comments on it as an error. Alford does not mention 
hp. W.H. do not give it as an alternative.) This confirms the view that the 
xe of B in both passages is recognising some distinction that goes beyond the 
rince of grammar. Perhaps both he and the evangelist reserved the nomi- 
ve form as best suited to the most exalted utterance (2679 foll.). Codex D, in 
. 128, has rarep throughout, except where ov precedes the noun, xvii. 5, 21. 
: (2086 a] Here and elsewhere in this section, ‘‘ but” = ddd. 
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[2057] CONJUNCTIONS 


I said) ye do of accept it because ye do not believe.” But, as the 
writer proceeds, the thought “as I said” becomes more and more 
prominent, and passes from an implied parenthesis into an expressed 
adversative statement}. 

[2057] In vii. 26 “Can st possibly be that (py wore) it was 
recognised by (éyvwoay) the rulers that this [man] is the Christ? 
Nay, but [as for] this man (AAAd rotdrov) we know his origin...”: 
here éAAa implies something quite different from that which has 
been suggested by the preceding context, and might be rendered by 
our exclamatory “ Why/” which often means “Why ask such a 
question?” In vii. 48 “ Can it be said that a single one (pn res) of the 
rulers has believed in him, or a single one of the Pharisees? Buf (dAAa) 
this rabble...are accursed,” there is a reference to an implied negation: 
‘‘ Not a single Pharisee has believed in him : du¢ the rabble are ready 
to believe anything.” The next instance resembles the last two, 
though the question is not asked by py, (“Could I possibly say (py 
eizw) ?”) but by r¢é (“ What should I say (ré efrw) ?”) (for the various 
renderings of this see 2512 6—c) xii. 27 ‘‘What should I say (ri exw)? 
‘Father, save me from this hour’? Vay, dut¢ (éAAa) for this cause 
came I, to [meet] this hour.” "AAAd implies the negation, or 
opposite, of a prayer that is merely put forward as an impossible one 
for the Saviour to utter. 


(8) ‘Adda = difference, “nevertheless ” 


[2058] Passing over other instances (far too numerous to quote) 
where dAAa is used with an expressed or implied negative in the 
sense (1) “(not this] du¢ [the opposite)” or (2) [not this] da 
[something more],” we come to those where, without a negative in 
the context, it introduces something different from the past, some- 
thing for which the past has not prepared us, but which nevertheless 
will take place, eg. xi. 42 “I knew that thou hearest me always, dut 
[ nevertheless] for the sake of the multitude I said it,” xvi. 20 “Ye shall 
sorrow, but [nevertheless| your sorrow shall become joy,” xvi. 33 “In 
the world ye have tribulation, dut [nevertheless] be of good cheer.” 

[2059] It is sometimes difficult to decide whether dAAq means 
‘‘ nevertheless” or “on the contrary,” ¢.g. xv. z2o—1 “If they perse- 
cuted me, they will also persecute you. If they kept my word, they 


1 [2056 4] Comp. vi. 63—4 ‘‘The words...are life. But there are some of 
you that believe not,” where there is a contrast between the offering of a precious 
gift and the non-acceptance of it. 
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2ep yours also. But all these things will they do unto you 
‘of my name because they know not him that sent me.” Does 
ean “If they kept my word they would keep yours: but on the 
ry, instead of doing this, they will persecute you”? Or do the 
ed words point back to the earlier part of the section (xv. 18 
o that the dAAa does not refer to what immediately precedes, 
the tenor of the section, which is, to prepare the disciples for 
ution? In that case, the meaning is “ Mevertheless [take 
e from the thought that\ they will do all this to you for my sake 
ecause they know not God.” In view of the above quoted 
ces (xvi. 20, 33) where dAAa means “nevertheless” in Christ’s 
aces of consolation, this meaning becomes all the more 
dle here. 


) Special passages 
160] "AAAa means, at first, “not this but more” in xvi. 1—7 
ie [warnings about persecution] I have spoken unto you that ye 
1iot be caused to stumble. Out of the synagogues will they 
du, nay, more (dda), there cometh a time when everyone that 
you will think he is offering service [thereby] to God.” But 
following verses, dAAa@ (1) first means “but, though it cannot 
vided,” “but nevertheless,” or “but at all events”; (2) then it 
“but,” as usual, after a negative; (3) then, again, it means 
revertheless”” (or “but still”) :—xvi. 3—7 ‘And these things 
ey do because they have not known the Father nor me. Sut 
events [though actions arising from such ignorance cannot be 
ed] I have spoken these things to you that when their time 
‘ome ye may remember that I said [these things] to you...And 
ow I go to him that sent me: and zone of you asketh me, 
er departest thou? dxf (dAd’), because I have spoken these 
to you, the grief thereof hath filled your heart. But still 
I tell you the truth, it is profitable for you that I should 
.” In the last sentence, it is not clear whether the writer 
_“T cannot expect you to believe me, but sti? I tell you the 
' or whether the vea/ contrast is between “grief” and “ profit- 
so that the meaning is, “ Sorrow hath filled your heart, dat strd/ 
r your profit (as I have truly told you) that I should depart.” 
461] The use of dAdAd in the following passage seems in- 
ible as it stands, iv. 2r—3, ‘“‘ Believe me, woman, that there is 
g a time when neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem shall 
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ye worship the Father. [ Ye worship that which ye know not, m 
worship that which we know, because salvation ts from the Jews.| But 
there cometh a time and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spint and truth?.” 

It has been shewn elsewhere (1702, 1713 #) that “ Jews” in the 
Fourth Gospel is almost always used in a bad sense, and that for this 
and other reasons (1649—5l), the italicised and bracketed words 
should perhaps be transposed and assigned to the Samaritan woman 
as her account of what the Rabbis say. Then our Lord’s words 
would be to this effect:.‘‘ Not in Jerusalem or in Gerizim, dxf in 
spirit and truth shall the Father be worshipped.” 

[2062] It is hard to find a satisfactory explanation of viii. 26 
‘‘T have many things concerning you to say and to judge. But he 
that sent me is true, and [as for me] the things that I have heard 
from him these do I speak unto the world.” Perhaps the meaning is, 
‘“‘ But, though there is much to judge, the judgment must wait till 
the time appointed by the Father. He is the Truth. His word, 
which I utter (xii. 48), will be the judge’.” 


(8) *AAA’ ina 

[2063] Where 4Ad’ iva is preceded by another parallel iv 
(expressed or implied) the verb in the first tva clause may sometimes 
be regarded as repeated in the second tva clause, as in i. 7—8 “he 
came in order that (iva) he might bear witness concerning the 


1 (2061a] Westcott explains “ Aut” thus: ‘‘The old differences of more and 
less perfect knowledge were to be done away.” He apparently means that the 
preceding sentence describes ‘‘more and less perfect knowledge” and that “but” 
introduces the perfect knowledge. But do the preceding words describe ‘more 
and less perfect knowledge”? Concerning the Samaritans it is said ‘ye know 
not”; concerning the Jews, ‘‘we know.” Is not this rather the ‘‘difference” 
between knowledge and ignorance? On 1 Jn ii. 19 & hyucy e&jA\Oary, GAX’ ovK Goa 
€{ hav, where the meaning of d\Ad may be affected by the meaning of ¢\0a, 
see 2110. 

2 (206232) Westcott explains ‘‘but” by a paraphrase differently thus: ‘‘The 
utterance of these judgments will widen the chasm between us. Sf they must be 
spoken at all cost; they are part of my divine charge; he that sent me is true...” 

[2063 5] Chrys. says ‘‘I have many things both to say and to judge, yea, and 
not only to convict but also to punish, 4#¢ He that sent me, #.¢. the Father, doth 
not desire this (aAA’ 6 wéuyas ue, rouréarw, 6 Tlarhp, od BobAerat rovro).”? Theod. 
__ of Heraclea (Cramer) says ‘‘ Even if ye do not take into your minds at present the 
day of judgment, ye¢ He that sent me is true, and He hath decreed the day of 
requital (cay els vody wh NauBdynre rdv rijs xploews katpby, GAN’ 6 wénpas pe, Peis, 
drnOhs dor, bs wpe Toy Tis awodécews Katpéy).”” This is the view taken above. 
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it... : he was not the light, du¢[? came] i order that (GAN iva) he 
zht bear witness concerning the light.” This, then, is perhaps 
ase of ellipsis supplied from context, called below (2204—5) “con- 
tual” ellipsis as distinct from “idiomatic” (2213). Even where 
re is no preceding parallel iva, a preceding verb may sometimes 
‘haps be supplied as, possibly, in ix. 3 “ Neither this man sinned 
r his parents; but [he was born blind] in order that the works of 
d might be manifested in him ”—where “he was born blind” is 
arded by some as repeated from the question of the disciples 
Vho sinned, that he was born blind?” But there (ix. 3) it is 
‘haps better to take dA’ iva as meaning “but [it was ordained] 
order that.” And even in i. 7—8 dA’ wa might have that 
aning. 

[2064] The ellipsis is certainly sometimes not contextual but 
omatic'. Instances must be considered separately, but generally 
may be said that ddA’ tva, even where it is a contextual ellipsis, 
1veys a notion of divine ordinance. In 1. 31, the best rendering 
“And I knew him not, du¢ [all things concerning him—whether 
‘new them or not—were ordained] in order that he should be 
nifested to Israel. For this cause came I baptizing in water.” 
is has the advantage of keeping ‘“‘for this cause” at the 
yinning of the sentence, where in John, it is almost invariably 
ced (see 2006 and 2387). 


) Tép 

(a) Synoptic and Johannine use 

[2065] In Matthew and Luke (when both are independent of 
irk) ydp is hardly ever used in strict narrative’, but almost always 
the words of Christ and other speakers. Out of Matthew’s twelve 
tances in strict narrative, nine (‘‘for they were fishers,” “for he 
s teaching them,” “for she said...If I touch...,” “/or Herod 
ving seized John,” “for John repeatedly said to him,” “or the 
1d was contrary,” “for he was one that had great possessions,” 
xr their eyes were weighed down,” “for he knew that through 
ry they had delivered him up”) agree verbatim, or nearly so, with 


1 E.g. xiii. 18 éyw ofda...ddr’ Wa 4 ypadh wAnpwOy, xv. 24—5 viv 82 cal 
dxacu xal pewotxacw...dr\r’ ba rrAnpwO7y 6 Néyos.... See 2105—12. 

2 (9065.2) ‘‘Strict narrative” excludes the words of the Baptist, the disciples, 
Pharisees etc., which are included generally in the term ‘‘narr.,”” as distinct 
n “Chri.” (1672 *). 
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Mark’. Tap is used by Luke altogether about a hundred times, 
and by Matthew still more frequently, but almost always in Christ's 
words (and in the words of other speakers). In strict narrative Luke 
uses it only eleven times; and in three of the eleven he agrees 
substantially with Mark*. Mark uses ydp altogether about seventy 
times, and, of these, as many as thirty or more are in strict narratzve. 
The use of yap, therefore, in strict narrative, ts characteristic of Mark 
(as distinct from Matthew and Luke), and the fact that Matthew and 
Luke agree with Mark in so large a proportion of the few instances 
in which they use “strict narrative” yap indicates that they have 
copied these clauses from Mark. 

[2066] John uses yap about twenty-seven times in Christ's 
words—exclusive of its use (about nine times) in the words of other 
speakers—and about twenty-seven times in strict narrative, so that 
he agrees (roughly) with Mark’s usage. But there is this difference, 
that John’s “strict narrative” includes what would commonly be 
called evangelistic comment, e.g. iii. 15 foll. ‘‘...that whosoever 
believeth may in him have eternal life. Foz God so loved the 
world that he gave.../or God sent not the Son...and men loved 
the darkness rather than the light, for their works were evil. or 
every one that doeth ill hateth the light...... This use creates 
ambiguity. Many commentators have taken iii. 16—21 as Christ's 
words. Similarly Chrysostom? appears to assign to the Samaritan 
woman the words, iv. 9 “For Jews have no dealings with Samaritans,” 





1 (2065 4] Mt. iv. 18, vii. 29, ix. 21, xiv. 3, 4, 24, Xix. 22, xxvi-. 43, xxvil. 18. 
The exceptional instances are Mt. xxviii. 2 dyyeNos yap xuplov, which finds no 
apparent parallel in Mk xvi. 4 7 yap uéyas o¢ddpa, and Mt. ii. 5 obrws ydp 
yeyparrat..., ill. 3 odros yap éorw 6 pnOels.... 

2 (2065) Lk. viii. 29, xviii. 23, xx. 19. Lk. uses ydp twice in the short 
account, peculiar to his Gospel, of the mocking of Christ by Herod Antipas 
(Lk. xxili. 8, 12) and once in the Miraculous Draught (Lk. v. g). 

3 [2066] Chrys. ad loc. Tl ody 4 yurt...r\éyet, Ids ot I. wp...... Lapapelras... 
Kal wddev...dvdpccer...00 yap elwer Sri Z. rois I. o§ ovyxpayrat ddd’ Tovdaior Zapa- 
pelras ob xpoclevra, i.c. ‘For she did not say that Samaritans have no dealings 
with the Jews but Jews repudiate Samaritans.” Apparently Chrysostom thinks 
that od ovyxpavrat means what his hearers would render od rpoglewra:, which is a 
little stronger (see Steph.). 

{2066 4] In other passages, the abundance of dp ought not to be ignored as a 
possible indication of evangelistic origin, ¢.g. v. 21, 22, 26. Here aowep ydp 
twice occurs. womep is not elsewhere found in John, and it would be possible to 


regard v. 213, and v. 26—7 as comment on the clauses addressed to the Jews in 
the second person. 
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are regarded by many modern commentators as a comment 
evangelist, if not an interpolation. 


) Special passages 
67] Different interpretations have been given to iv. 43—4 
ifter the two days he went forth thence to Galilee: for (yap) 
himself testified that a prophet in his own country hath no 
r.” Some have mterpreted this (1), “He went to Galilee from 
vn country, /ud@a, because He had not been honoured in the 
' A second interpretation might be (2), “After having acquired 
r in Judzea, which was not His own country, He went to 
+ His own country, because He did not desire to gain honour 
expense of the Baptist, and He had testified that a prophet 
own country does not gain honour.” The decision rests on 
| considerations that need separate discussion in a comparison 
Four Gospels: but the differences illustrate the vagueness of 
iferences deducible from the mere statement of a motive 
for.” 
68] In vii. 41—2 “Others said, ‘This is the Christ’; but 
again said, ‘For can it be that (4 yap) the Christ is to come 
Galilee ?’” we must supply “No” before “for.” Or, more 
tely, the rule in such cases is that the preceding words 
. be mentally repeated in some phrase (expressing astonishment) 
lent to a statement, after which “for” follows, introducing the 
for this implied statement. [‘This the Christ! Impossible !] 
The same explanation applies to ix. 29—30—after the 
ees have said concerning Jesus “But as for this [man] we 
not whence he is”—where the man cured of blindness by 
replies “For herein is the wonder of wonders (é rovrw yap 
uacrov) because ye (emph.) know not whence he is and [yet] 
>ned my eyes.” The man repeats the words of the Pharisees 
know not whence he is’! A wonderful confession !] for herein 
wonder...'.” But the text is doubtful. See 2393, 2683. 


? 


68a] So in Mk xv. 14, Mt. xxvii. 23, Lk. xxiii. 21 Pilate’s reply ‘‘ For 
il has he done?” coming as a reply to the demand ‘‘Crucify him!” may 
ained “(An amazing request!) For what evil has he done?” Comp. 
h. 43 Aéyeral re xacwdy; [An amazing question !] -yévotro yap dy re xas- 
> Soph. Ajax 1125—6 ovw Sixy... [An amazing statement !] Sl«aca ydp...; 
awd and &ixy are, practically, repeated. So rds ydp (or, yap ov); means 
"prising question !] For how could it be so [or, otherwise] ?” 
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(iv) Aé 
(a) Consecutive or adversative 


[2069] In classical Greek, 8€, calling attention to the second of 
two things, may mean (1) “én the next place,” (2) “on the other hand," 
somewhat as our English word “other” may mean “another [of the 
same kind)” or “other [in kind],” i.e. different, opposite. The former 
may be called ‘narrative dé” because it is frequently used to 
describe the sequence of events in a story. But in this sense John, 
as compared with Matthew and Luke, very rarely uses it except in 
the phrase “so when (ws 5€)1.”. He uses it much more frequently in 
the latter sense, though not nearly so often as Matthew and Luke. 

[2070] But there is also another sense in which John uses 4, to 
introduce that which comes second not in point of time but in point 
of thought, as being the next point to note, thus: ‘*‘ His mother saith 
unto the servants, Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. Mow [the 
next point to note ts that| there were (joav 5é€) six waterpots...Jesus 
saith unto them, Fill the waterpots®.” Similarly in the Feeding of 
the Five ‘Thousand, after recording the command, ‘‘ Make the men 
lie down,” John adds, “Vow [the next point to note ts that] there was 
much grass in the place*.” And this quiet particle may occasionally 
introduce something of the nature of an epigram, e.g. ‘“‘They cried 
out...‘Not this man, but Barabbas.’ Vow [the next potnt to note is 
that| this Barabbas was a robber*’—thus briefly implying the con- 
demnation (amplified in the Acts*) of the preference of a “robber” 
to the Prince of Life. This parenthetic or supplementary use of 8€ 
to introduce to the reader the “next point” for him to notice is 
hardly found in the Synoptists. 

[2071] It is sometimes difficult to decide whether 8€ in John is 
adversative or consecutive, ¢.g. “They took his garments and made 
four portions, for each soldier a portion, and the tunic. Mow 
the tunic was (nv 5¢ 6 xirwyv) without a seam®,” where the meaning 





1 [2069] ii. g ‘‘So when (ws 8é) he had tasted,” ii. 23 ‘‘.So when he was in 
Jerusalem.” Comp. vi. 12, 16 etc. Bruder (1888) gives to the instances of 3é in 
Mt. and Lk. severally about y and 9} columns, in Mk 3# (less in W.H.), in Jn 4 
(less in W.H. especially when the interpolation in viii. r—11 is removed). The 
Statistics, though rough, suffice to establish an enormous predominance of 3é in 
Mt. and Lk., as compared with Mk and Jn. 

2 ii. 6. 


3 vi. Io. * xviii. 40. 5 Acts iii. 14, 15. 6 xix. 23. 
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may be either “But the tunic on the other hand [as opposed to the 
cloak)},” or “Now [the point to be here noted is that| the tunic was 
seamless.’’ In any case it would be an error to suppose that the 
events introduced with this particle are of secondary importance. 
For 7 54€ is used to introduce Nicodemus (“Now there was a man 
of the Pharisees”), the man cured at Bethesda (or Bethsaida), 
Lazarus, and perhaps the “nobleman” whose- son is cured near 
Cana'. On o dé in John, see 2684. 

[2072] The uses of 8¢€, adversative and consecutive, may be 
illustrated by the only two instances in which it occurs in the 
body of Luke’s Gospel after "Incots without the article. The first 
introduces “‘ Jesus” as representing a new character entering on the 
stage of public life*; the second represents contrast between Judas 
and Jesus’. The first of John’s only two instances appears to be 
adversative, ‘They therefore took up stones to cast at him. But 
Jesus (’I. 5€) was hidden from them and went forth from the Temple‘.” 
The second introduces Christ’s last public words, and follows an 
evangelistic comment on the national rejection of the Light. W.H. 
place a space between the two, ‘‘...for they loved the glory of men 
rather than the glory of God. || But Jesus (I. 5é) cried and said....°” 
It is not clear whether this merely introduces a new subject, and 
marks an interval (perhaps of time) or whether, as in the previous 
case, it implies a contrast between the rejection of the Light and 
Christ’s protest against the rejection. 

[2073] When é¢ is used, without the article, after other proper 
names, there is a somewhat similar doubt. Probably however con- 
trast is intended—Mary being distinguished from the two disciples, 
who had entered the tomb of the Saviour and had returned to their 
homes, one at least believing—in the words “ But Mary (M. 8€) stood 
near the tomb outside weeping®.” Similarly the words, “ But 
Thomas (@. 5€)’,” contrast Thomas, who had not seen the Lord, 


1 (2071 a] iii. 1, v. 5, xi. 1, and iv. 46 (marg.). In some of these cases Jn 
specifies time (‘‘after these things,”’ “after the two days”’ etc.) and place, and then 
introduces persons and circumstances. In ix. 14 ‘‘ Now it was (jy dé) the sabbath” 
introduces a point essential to the comprehension of what follows. 

2 (20722) Lk. iv. 1 ‘I. 8¢ rdnpns xveduaros dylov bréorpeper....This follows 
the genealogy (iii. 23 —38) which is preceded by iii. 23 xal avrds ny ‘1. dpydpevos.... 
The nom. (as subject) has previously occurred without the article in Lk. ii. 43 
brduewev "I. 6 wais, ii. §2 xal "I. wpoéxorrey..., iii. 23 xal abros ny ‘I. dpyduevos.... 

3 Lk. xxii. 48 Tnoods 82 elev adrg, lIovda.... 

* viii. 59. 5 xii. 44. 6 xx. II. 7 Xx. 24. 
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with the rest of the disciples, who had seen Him. In both cases, 
the particle introduces a new event and one of the deepest interest. 
And this, as a rule, is characteristic of John’s use of 5€: it draws 
attention, sometimes to the beginning of a manifestly great event, 
sometimes to a detail, not manifestly, but really, important—either 
in itself or because of some latent symbolism. | 


(8) Aé, third word, or later, in its clause 


[2074] The instances are as follows, vi. 51 xato dpros 8¢ ov tye 
Suow 7 cdpE pov éoriv..., Vil. 31 x TOU GxAov 5é wodAot ériorevaay «is 
airdy, viii. 16 nat av xpivw 8% éyu, viii. 17 wal dv re vom St rH 
tuerépw yéyparrac (comp. 1 Jn i. 3 xai 4 xowevia Sé 7 yperepa), 
XV. 27 éxelvos paprupyoe: wept éuovd- Kat tyeis S¢ paprepetre, XVI. Q—10 
wept apaprias pév...mept Sixacoovyyns S€, xvii. 20 ov wept trovrev 8 
épwra povov, xxi. 23 ovx dev 5é¢ airg@ 6 ‘Incots... These may be 
classified according as 8 (1) is not, or (2) is, preceded by «ai. 

[2075] (1) In vii. 31, é« 5& rod oxAov was perhaps avoided as it 
would lay too much stress on the preposition, which here means (in 
effect) ‘‘some of” and is so closely connected with rot oxAov that 
éx Tov GyAov might be regarded as almost a compound noun. In 
xvi. 9—I0, wey and d€ are placed third after preposition and noun 
as is frequently the case. In xvii. 20 ov 8€ would have been against 
the rules of Greek. Compare 1 Jn ii. 2 wepi trav duapriav nuev, ov 
wepi Tov nperépwv Sé povov, adda xai.... But, in both, the unusual 
position of 5€ probably calls rather more attention to the context as 
worthy to be noted. In xxi. 23, A, D, and a, 4, e, f etc. read xai ovx 
elev for ovx elrev dé. The weight of NBC 33 and Origen is so 
great that we must accept $&¢, as representing the earliest Greek 
text. But, on the other hand, «xa‘—where we should naturally 
expect dAAd or pévror—is so difficult that it can hardly be a mere 
correction for regularity’s sake. So far as regards difficulty, it would 
be more likely that the difficult xaé would be corrected by a marginal 
dé. When scribes began to transfer this to the text as a substitute 
for xat they could not place d¢ after otx, so they would place it after 
ovx elxev. Possibly this very ancient tradition about the oldest of 
the Apostles may have been current in the Galilaean Church in 
a form in which the Hebraic “and” was used for ‘‘and yet.” As 
it stands, ovx elev 5¢ is perhaps without parallel in Johannine Greek’. 


1 [2075 a] Aé is irregularly used in x. 41 ‘lwdyys ev onpeion exolncer obdér, 
awdyra 3é¢ dca elev "I. repli rotrov d\n¢H Wy. But there the irregularity arises from 
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176] (2) In the combination of xai and &€, since xai would 
ufficed to express mere addition, 5€ seems to be devoted to the 
sion of emphasis, so that xat...d€ probably means “ and...what 
¢,” in the sense “‘and...what is fo de specially noted.” Winer- 
on ($ §3 p. §53) indicates two opinions as to xai 8é:—(1) that xaé 
0,” (2) that xai= “and.” If xaé meant “a/so,” emphasizing the 
ng word, Mt. xvi. 18 néym 8€ cor A€yw would mean “I also,” 
‘ven I”; and, in Jn vi. 51 «at 6 adpros would mean “even the 
’ or ‘‘the bread a/so”—not likely interpretations. There are 
vhere initial xacé is shewn by some special preceding context to 
; “and,” but “also” or “even.” But, as a rule, xac standing 
a sentence is to be assumed to mean “and.” Kat in viii. 16, 
xpivw 5€ might possibly be emphatic (not connective) “ Even 
ut, if so, the best course would be to treat both xaf and €¢ as 
\uting to emphasis, ‘‘ Yea, even if I should judge.” 


) Men...dé 


77| In Johannine Words of the Lord, »év occurs only twice, 
ere 6€ follows. Both instances occur in the chapter containing 
s last words to the disciples: (1) xvi. g—11 wept dyaprias pe 
dixacoovwyys S€...rrepi 5& xpiovews, (2) xvi. 22 Kal tmets ovv viv pev 
éxere> wadw 8& dyoua tuas. In xvi. 11, wept xpioews Sé€ 
have corresponded so exactly with the two previous epi 
. as to produce an artificial effect: and perhaps the writer 
to call special attention to the clause ‘‘about judgment” 
fects this by a slight variation of order. Mev...d€ nowhere 
in the Epistle. 


it 
Ei, corresponding to 4n, in Words of the Lord 


78} Mark (followed by Matthew) only once attributes to 
ord a saying about what “would have happened,” and 
ayings are rare in Matthew and Luke*. But in John they 


‘ion of wéy. Id»ra 3é would have corresponded to onpeioy uév. Or we 
ive expected ddAd or wévros following 'I. without péy. 

78a) Mk xiii. 20 (Mt. xxiv. 22) “If the Lord had not shortened those 
flesh would have been saved.” 

785] Mt. xi. 21—3, Lk. x. 13 ‘‘If in Tyre...,” also Mt. xii. 7 (pec.) ‘‘If 
cnown...ye would not have condemned,” Mt. xxiii. 30 (pec.) ‘* Ye say, If 
een in the days of our fathers,” Mt. xxiv. 43, Lk. xii. 39, “‘ If the master 
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occur more often than in all the Synoptists together’. The only 
passage that requires comment is one in which W.H. omit ow, 
viii. 39 “If ye are children of Abraham, then ye are doing (xoceire) 
the deeds of Abraham. But as it is (vow Sé) ye are seeking to 
kill me*.” 

[2079] Here B alone has zoretre, and a scribe (possibly the 
first hand) has added e¢ in smaller characters, so as to make erocare 
(without av). L reads exoere av, D erovere, & erovecras, Corr. adds 
av. The inferior mss. have “If ye were (#re)...ye would be doing 
(éroetre av).” SS renders zocetre imperatively, “If ye are...do ye 
the deeds of Abraham”: but no instance occurs in John of an 
imperative preceding viv dé, “but as it is,” which requires before 
it either ‘ye would be doing” or something equivalent to it’. We 
therefore have probably to choose between wovetre indicative and 
érovecre. The former would be a vivid and almost ironical way of 
saying “in that case you are doing,” or ‘of course you are doing,” 
the works of Abraham. The latter would be for éroretre av. Omis- 
sions of av are found in John elsewhere‘: but ‘hey ave always with a 
negative. Tloetre is therefore to be preferred here. In a similarly 
irregular passage, Lk. xvii. 6 ef €xere miorw...éXéyere av, Many MSS. 
alter the present éxere into the imperfect ; and the tendency to do 
the same here would naturally be strong. If Codex B had been 
lost and only a fair copy of it preserved, writing ‘troieite as etroierte, 
not a single Greek uncial Ms. would now preserve what appears to 
be the correct reading’. 


of the house had known...” Lk. xvii. 6 has ef Eyere wlori...ddéyere dy, where 
Mk xi. 23 (? parall.) has €xere wlorw, Mt. xxi. 21 dd» Exnre wloriv, followed by 
future. In Lk. xix. 42 “If thou hadst known,” the apodosis is dropped. 

1 (2078c] iv. 10, v. 46, viii. 19, ?vill. 39, ix. 41, xiv. 7, 28, xv. 19, 
xviii. 36; also with ef wf in xv. 22, 24, xix. 11. In these last three instances 
dy is omitted. ; 

2 El réxva rou A. éore, ra Epya ro A. wowetre (marg. éwoceire). viv Se fyreiré pe 
dwoxrewat. 

3 [2079 a] ix. 41, xv. 22, 24, xviii. 36. In all these cases, the sense is, ‘‘ If so- 
and-so had happened things would have been different...... but as it ts (viv 5é)....” 
In xvi. §, xvii. 13, the meaning is, ‘‘ Things were different once...... but as it ts 
(viv 3é)....” 

* [2079 4] ix. 33, xv. 22, 24, xix. rr ef wh in every case, ix. 33 is not a saying 
of Christ’s. On 4» omitted with indic. see 2218 a and 2698. 

§ [2079 <] Origen’s present text, when he is not expressly commenting on the 
passage, uses (Huet i. 72, ii. 96) the reading of the inferior Mss. But in his 
comment on the passage he agrees about six times (Huet ii. 286, 294—6) with 
W.H. txt, twice (#. ii. 290, 293) with W.H. marg., comp. 2659 ¢. 
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(8) Ei Ad mH 


[2080] Ei 8 yy, without a verb, in LXX, almost always follows 
an expressed or implied imperative’. Apart from John, in N.T. 
(sometimes as ef dé prye) it follows (1) description of what ought 
to be done, (2) precept, (3) an if-clause*. In John, where it occurs 
twice, it follows an imperative in xiv. 11 “Believe me (jot) that 
I {am] in the Father and the Father in me. But sf not (ci S& py), 
because of the mere works believe,” s.c. if ye cannot believe me 
on the ground of my personality and the words that I utter, then 
believe because of the signs that I perform.” This is according 
to rule. But the other instance, which comes earlier in the same 
chapter, is not according to rule—not, at least, as translated in the 
text of R.V., thus xiv. 1—3 “Let not your heart be troubled: ye 
believe in God, believe also in me. In my Father’s house are many 
mansions ; tf if were not so (et 8& yy) I would have told you; for 
(orc) I go (aopevouat) to prepare a place for you. And if I go 
(ropev6s) and prepare a place for you, I come again, and will 
receive you unto myself; that, where I am, [there] ye may be also. 
And whither I go (trayw) ye know the way.” 

(2081] (1) The first point to be noted about this difficult 
passage is that ei 8 yy in this second instance—as in the first, 
though here at a somewhat longer interval—follows an imperative, 
and the imperative of the same verb as above (“believe”). Ac- 
cording to the analogy of the first instance, and of all Biblical usage, 
endeavouring to connect ei 5¢ wy with the imperative “believe,” 
we must suppose the clause about “mansions” to be parenthetical ; 
and the meaning will be, ‘ Ye believe (or, Believe) in God. Believe 
[similarly] in me...dut, ¢f [ you can] not [rise to this|—then,....” 

[2082] (2) The next point to be noted is that R.V. has failed 
to represent a distinction drawn by our Lord here between “ going 
on a journey” (xopevoyac) and “going back, or home” (trayw) 
(1652—64). Earlier in the Gospel, the Jews themselves are dramati- 
cally described by John as failing in much the same way when Jesus 
says (vii. 33) ‘I go back (émdyw) to him that sent me,” and they 
say (vil. 35) ‘‘ Where doth he purpose to go (zropever@az) #.¢. journey?,” 


1 [20804] The exceptions are Gen. xviii. 21, Job xxiv. 25, xxxii. 22. In Sir. 
xxix. 6 ef 3¢ uh follows cd» loxtoy. In 2S. xvii. 6 roihooper...ef 8€ wu}, the verb 
may be intended to imply an imperative, ‘‘let us do.” 

3 Mk ii. 21, 22, Mt. ix. 17, Lk. v. 36, 37; Mt. vi. 1, Lk. x. 6, xiii. 9, xiv. 32, 
2 Cor. xi. 16, Rev. ii, 5, 16. 
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adding ‘‘Doth he purpose to go to the Dispersion of the Greeks?” 
It is also noteworthy that, up to this point (xiv. 1) in the Gospel, 
Jesus has repeatedly described Himself as “going ome, or back 
(trdyw)” to the Father, but never, spiritually, as “going [on a 
journey (ropevouat).” In the preceding context He has just said 
to the disciples twice (xiii. 33, 36) “‘Where I go home (trays) ye 
cannot come,” and they have been perplexed and troubled, not 
being able to realise the Lord’s “going home” and treating it simply 
as a separation. At this point Jesus Himself begins to speak of 
Himself as “going (sopevopzar),” and the context suggests that He 
does this in order to adapt His language to the understanding of 
the disciples’. 

[2083] (3) A third point is, that elroy dv tyty ore ropevoum, 
according to Greek usage in general as well as Johannine usage 
in particular, would naturally mean—unless some very clear prefixed 
context prevented the meaning—‘“I should have said to you ¢hat 
I am going.” SS takes it thus. Chrysostom and many other 
authorities do the same, but omit ore (“I should have said to you, 
‘I am going’”). On this point, see 2185—6. 

[2084] (4) Another consideration is that “If it were not so 
[as I have said]” would imply a supposition that Christ had stated 
an error; and this—even in the form of a supposition at once 
dismissed as impossible—is hardly in accordance with Johannine 
thought. There results a considerable negative probability, that 
et 5& xy does not mean ci dé py ovrws qv (“but if it were not so”). 
There is also a positive probability, if the text is not corrupt, that 
it relates to the imperative “believe” and means “ otherwise,” é.¢. 
“if ye cannot do this.” 

[2085] According to this view, the disciples have been unable 
to realise all that was implied in the Son’s “going home” to the 
Father, It meant that He could take His friends thither, and that 
the Father would find room for them all. It was not a strange 
place, or an inn, to which it was necessary that the Son should 
go first, to make preparations for the disciples. Nevertheless, if 
the disciples could not understand the unity of the Son with the 
Father and could not trust unreservedly in the Son’s power without - 
detailed assurances, He was willing to lower His language to their 


1 On drdyw (not in Pap. Index, but colloquial, so that it has passed into modem 
Greek) and ropevoua, see 1652—64. Jn carefully distinguishes them. 
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level and to ask them to trust in a special assurance. We may 
perhaps suppose Him to repeat, in thought, the precept ‘believe 
me” somewhat to this effect; ‘“‘Ye believe (or Believe) in God? 
Believe also [similarly] in me—in my Father’s house are many 
abiding places—: dut if not [i.e. if ye cannot believe in me to this 
full extent, then believe me at least to this extent.J—I could have 
said to you [instead of speaking about ‘going home’] that I was 
going on a journey to prepare a place for you.” 

[2086] This is not wholly satisfactory. For, strictly speaking, 
elrov av means “I should have said,” not “I coudd have said.” But 
the whole passage is surcharged with emotion, and Christ may be 
represented as having two thoughts in His mind, (1) “If I had 
known your weakness I shou/d have spoken differently,” (2) “If you 
are so weak, believe me, I cou/d have put things for you differently.” 
From the objective point of view, the Son does not “go to prepare 
a place for the disciples” because the places are already (Mk x. 40) 
“‘ prepared” (Mt. xx. 23) “by my Father.” But, adapting His 
language to the weakness of their faith, Christ proceeds to say, 
‘And if—to use the language suited to you—even if I should 
‘go and prepare a place for you,’ yet 1 come again....” Literally, the 
Lord can hardly be said to “go to prepare a place,” like a courier 
engaging rooms in an inn; and Jesus seems to have implied this 
by His previous mention of “many abiding-places,” as if He had 
said, “We shall be in my home—your home, large enough to 
hold all.” 


(vi) "Ezrel 

(a) “Emel mrapackeyH HN 

[2087] This conjunction did not appear in Johannine Vocabu- 
lary because it occurs, though rarely, in each of the Gospels?, and 
there is nothing grammatically remarkable in the two Johannine 
instances of it. But historically it is remarkable that Mark’s only 
use of it is in connexion with the Preparation for the Passover, and 
that one of John’s two instances is similarly connected. The Gospels 
all mention the Preparation, but differently :—(1) Mk xv. 42 “ since 
(érei) it was the Preparation, which is ‘eve of the sabbath,’ there 
came Joseph of Arimathaea,” (2) Mt. xxvii. 62 “ But on the morrow, 


1 (9087 a] Mk only once (xv. 42 éwrel q wapacxeu}, 5 éorw xpoodBBaror), 
Mt. (3), Lk. (1+1 marg.), Jn xiii. 29 éwel 7d yAwoo. elxew 'I., xix. 31 éwel 
wapacxevh 7p. 
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which is [the day] after the Preparation, there were gathered together 
the chief priests and the Pharisees to Pilate,” to ask him to guard 
the tomb, (3) Lk. xxiii. 53—4 “he placed him in the tomb...where 
no man had yet lain: and it was the day of the Preparation and 
the sabbath was dawning.” 

[2088] ‘Ered means “when,” as well as “‘ since,” and is inter- 
changed with éredy, “when,” in Daniel, Luke, and Acts?. Matthew 
and Luke, who omit éreé above, may have supposed that here it meant 
simply “when,” not perceiving that it stated the cause for the 
coming of Joseph. John intervenes, at great length. Whereas Mark 
and Luke, in different ways, connect the day with ‘the Sabbath,” 
John, in the first mention of it, says (xix. 14) “it was the Preparation 
of the Passover.” We adds that the Jews desired the bodies of the 
crucified to be taken away (xix. 31) “since it was the Preparation,” 
and that Joseph of Arimathea came hereupon and took the body 
of Jesus, and also that the body was buried as it was (apparently 
meaning buried in haste) “‘decause of the Preparation.” ‘Thus he 
repeatedly brings out the causal meaning of Mark’s éwei, which is not 
represented in Matthew and Luke. 

(vii) “Eas 

(a) Not confused with we 

[2089] “Ews, with the present indicative, occurs perhaps once in 
Mark’, but nowhere else in N.T. except 1 Tim. iv. 13 €ws épxopa 
“while I am (still| coming [and not yet present],” and thrice in John, 
ix. 4 ‘we must work...wzle (€ws, marg. ws) (SS “while yet”) it is 
day,” and xxi. 22—3 (bis) “while I am [still] coming.” The 
Thesaurus gives many such phrases as “ Wile (éws) there is (still] 
opportunity,” “ While he [still] has breath and power,” and—with 
“still (ére)” inserted and verb omitted—“ While the sea [is] still 
navigable,” ‘while [there is] still hope” etc.‘ SS _ therefore 
expresses the sense in adding “‘ye#.” The importance of these facts 
consists in their indication that, when John uses ws later on in xil. 35 
ws To pas éxere, he means something different from “ whsle” (2201). 

1 ([2088a] Dan. iii. 22, Lk. vii. r (v. r.), Acts xiii. 46 (v. r.). 1 Esdr. vi. 14 
éwel is parall. to Ezr. v. 12 dg’ dre, R.V. ‘‘after that,” marg. ‘* because that.” 

2 (2089 a] In Mk vi. 48 (W.H. dwodtve) NBL have fws atrds (L_ adrods) 
dmwodver, where D has atrds 5¢ dwrodve and the other MSS. aro\uces or -oy: the 
parall. Mt. xiv. 22 has &ws ot dwodvop. 

3 [20895] Dem. 15.5, Synes. Epist. 44. ’Eori is om. in Plat. Leggy. 789 E 7d 


yevopevoy 5¢ widrrew Ews vypdr. 
4 Thue. vii. 47, viii. 40, also Xen. Cyrof. vii. 1. 18 Ews Ere coe oxorAh. 
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(viii) “H and qwep 

(a) “H 

[2080] In the Synoptists, 7, ‘“‘or,” is frequently used in Christ’s 
words for rhetorical fulness or impressiveness (‘tribulation or perse- 
cution,” “under the bushel ov under the bed” etc.)'. In John, 
where it seldom occurs, it is mostly outside Christ’s words. In 
Christ’s words it occurs only thrice*. Once it introduces a direct 
question as follows :—xviii. 34 ‘“‘Sayest thou this from thyself, or (7) 
did others say [it] to thee concerning me ?” 

[2081] This is our Lord’s answer to Pilate’s words, “Thou art 
[it seems] the king of the Jews:” which are probably (2234, 2236 
foll.) to be read as a contemptuous exclamation expressed in an 
interrogative tone. It is clear that, as Chrysostom says, our Lord’s 
reply is not a request for information. Pilate obviously did zof say 
this from himself. Others 4ad said it to him. In Greek questions, 
an absurdity is often put before the reality, thus: “ When horses are 
injured do they become Jeffery, or worse?” ‘In states, are rulers 
without error, or liable to error?” “Do you permit [a bad ruler) to 
rule, or do you appoint another’?” There is nothing in the literal 
English rendering of our Lord’s reply to indicate the meaning 
conveyed by this Greek usage. But the meaning might be fairly 
paraphrased as “Will you venture to assert that you say this from 
yourself, or will you admit, as you must be conscious, that you were 
prompted by others ?” 


(8) “Hrep 


[2092] “Hxrep occurs only once in N.T., namely in Jn xii. 43 
“They loved the glory of men rather than (nwrep) (marg. vrép) the 
glory of God.” Chrysostom, in his comment, quotes (v. 44) “ How 
can ye believe...since ye seek not the glory that is from the only 
God?” And perhaps this is almost the meaning here :—“‘the glory of 
men and not the glory of God.” Compare 2 Macc. xiv. 42 


1 [2090 a] In the Sermon on the Mount alone, it occurs about ten times. 

2 [2090 46] Two of these contain indirect questions, vii. 17 ‘‘ He shall know... 
whether it is from God or I speak from myself,’’ viii. 14 ‘‘ Ye know not whence I 
come or where I return.” 

3 (2091.2) Steph. quoting Plato 335 B, 339 B, Xen. Cyvop. iii. 1. 12 (to which 
add #4. ‘Do you let him [#.e. the bad ruler] retain Ais wealth, or do you reduce 
him to poverty ?”). 
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“desiring [rather] to die nobly than [i.e. and nof]...to be subjected 
(OéAwy droGaveiy nrep...vroxeipios yevéoOa),” and the variously inter- 
preted //iad i. 117 BovAop éyw Aadv coov ~Expevae 7 arorAéoGa, where 
7 (Eustathius says) was explained as being “for wrep,” so as to 
mean emphatically “than,” not “or.” According to this distinction, 
whereas (1) ~aAAov 7 might have meant that they loved the glory of 
God somewhat but the glory of men more, (2) naGdAov awrep suggests 
that they loved the glory of men, and the glory of God they loved 
not at all. Compare the only other passage where John uses paAAov 9, 
lil. r9 “The light hath come into the world and men loved rathe 
the darkness than the light (padXov 76 oxdtos 776 pws).” The likeness, 
and the unlikeness, are remarkable. The evangelist appears to con- 
demn both “the world” and “the rulers,” but the latter more 
severely. The “world” had perhaps some love for the light: the 
“rulers” had no love at all for the glory of God'. See 2685. 


(ix) “Ive 
(a) “Ina, in John, expresses, or implies, purpose 


[2093] The frequency of iva in John (2686) illustrates in part his 
preference for colloquial as distinct from literary Greek, but in part 
also the tendency of his Gospel to lay stress on purpose, e.g. on the 
purpose of the Baptist’s birth and mission’, on the purpose of the Son’s 
mission’, on the purpose of His actions and words‘, and on the 
Father’s purpose in appointing for Him these actions’, which purpose 
may also be described as the Father’s will®. John’s view is that 
actions are appointed for men iu order that, in doing them, they may 
do the will of their Father; and she essence of the action consists in the 
motive, namely, to do that will. In English, “¢o do” often means 
<‘ doing,” having quite lost its old notion of “‘/o doing,” Le. “ foward 
doing,” i.e. purpose: but in John—whatever may be the case in 
other writers—ira seems always to retain some notion, or suggestion, 
of purpose, or motive, as being the essence of action’. 





1 [20924] “Hep (‘‘than”) differs from % (‘‘or” or ‘“‘than”) in being non- 
ambiguous and emphatic. ‘Txép, v.r. for wep, substitutes a common for an 
uncommon word and weakens the sense. 

2 i, 7, 8 tea papruphoy, comp. i. 31 wa pavepwH7. 

3 iii. 17 etc. 4 v. 34. 5 v. 23, 36. 

6 vi. 40 ToUTO ydp éorw To OéAnua T. warps pov Iva.... 

7 [2098] Jn does not use the infinitive of purpose with rof, or xpés 16, so that 
a priori we might expect him to use fa as a substitute. Bruder gives the article 
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(8) “Ina, in John, never merely appositional 


[2004] If iva were merely appositional like our English “to,” 
N.T. writers would be able to employ iva, like “to”—irrespective of 
good or evil, of positive or negative—in such sentences as “It is 
good, or evil, for thee fo do this,” “I command, or forbid, thee fo do 
this.” But iva can only be used with “good” and “command,” not 
with “evil” and “forbid.” The reason is that “goodness” and 
“command” suggest a positive object to be attained or a positive object 
in commanding ; and object suggests purpose’. “Evil” and “forbid” 
do not—or at least not to the same extent. In xi. 34, R.V. marg. 
has “A new commandment I give unto you, ¢hat ye Jove (iva 
ayarare) one another; even as I loved you, shat ye also may Jove 
(iva, xai v. adyarare) one another,” apparently taking the first iva 
as introducing the substance of the command (“that ye Jove”), and 
the second as introducing its purpose “that ye may love.” It seems 
better to give the same rendering in both cases, the second being an 
emphatic and much more definite repetition of the first. The 
meaning is, in both cases, “ My command is, and my purpose ts, that 
ye love one another.” But in the second clause the kind of love 
is defined (‘Even as I loved you”). . 

[2085] Similarly in xv. 13 ‘Greater love hath no man than this 
(peiLova ravrns ayamrny ovdeis éxec)—that a man lay down his life (iva 
Tis THY Yuxyy avrov Oy) for his friends,” the tva clause (in view of the 
frequency of Johannine apposition) is best taken as being in 


and the inf. as occurring Mk (15), Mt. (24), Lk. (c. 70), Jn (4) (thrice wpd rod, 
once &@ 176). “Iva occurs in Jn almost as often (1726) as in all the Synoptists 
together. 

[2093 4] In xii. 40 ‘‘i order that (Wa) they may not see with their eyes” 
represents the divine purpose of ‘‘ blinding” those who do not wish to see: and 
this phrase, derived loosely from Isaiah (vi. to), is quoted by Mark (iv. 12) and 
Luke (viii. 10), but not in the parallel Matthew who avoids it (xiii. 13 8re...o0 
Bdérove:, supplemented by xili. 14 of «yn (yre), When once the stupendous 
admission is made that evil in some sense may be decreed by God, there ceases to 
be any difficulty in xvi. 2, ‘‘ The hour cometh [decreed] tn order that whosoever 
killeth you shall ¢his& (3éy) ke docth God service.” If persecution is ‘‘ decreed,” 
it must be decreed that some shall persecute ; and the evil is not always made worse 
by the fact that a man persecutes, thinking that ‘‘ he doeth God service.” 

In v. 7, va depends on &rosuor implied in éxw ‘‘I have no one [ready].” 

1 [2094.2] In the following, there is a notion of some standard of excellence to 
be attained, something desired or needed, some customary privilege that is prized 
and asked for, i. 37 ‘I am not worthy ¢4a¢ I should loose the shoe latchet,” ii. 25 
‘*He had no need ¢hat anyone should testify,” xviii. 39 ‘‘ There is a custom 
[established] for you ‘hat I should release....” See 2104c. 


IIS 8—2 


[2096] CONJUNCTIONS 


apposition to ravrnys [77s a.], but iva res O09 is not the same as 
tov Ocivac, For the love is, not “the laying down of life,” but the 
spirit that prompts the laying down or stimulates one man that he may 
lay down his life for another. And this suggestion of motive or effort 
is latent in iva. So, too, iv. 34 “My meat is in order that 1 may do 
(‘va woujow) the will of him that sent me” implies that the “meat” 
consists in the will to do His will. Comp. xvii. 3 “‘ This is eternal 
life, in order that they may know thee,” which perhaps combines 
(1) “the effort to know thee,” (2) “given to men that they may know 
thee.” 

[2096] In answer to the question of the Jews, “ What are we to 
do in order that we may work the works of God?” Jesus replies 
(vi. 29) “This is the work of God [namely] i order that ye may 
believe,” which appears to mean that the “works” are not of the 
nature assumed by the questioners (¢.g. sabbath-keeping, alms-giving 
etc.) but of the nature of motive or purpose: and if they are to do 
the works it will be because they take into their hearts God’s purpose 
and will, which is an effort to make them believe, literally, an effort 
“in order that ye may believe.” Similarly vi. 40 ‘‘ For this is the 
will of my Father [and His purpose and effort] i order that every- 
one that beholdeth the Son...may have life eternal,” and xv. 12 
(comp. xiii. 34) “This is my commandment [and purpose] é# order 
that ye may love one another.” ‘The following passages shew that 
John, differing from Epictetus and others, never uses iva exactly for 
ore Or wore (2697). 


(y) Special passages 

[2097] In viii. 56 “ Abraham, your father, rejoiced that he might 
see my day,” the meaning is that Abraham, receiving the promise of 
the son in whom all the nations of the world were to be blessed, 
(Gen. xvil. 17) “laughed” for joy, being strengthened by God with 
hopeful faith, #2 order that, under God’s providence, he might thus 
fulfil the overruling will of God working for the salvation of -“ the 
nations.” Philo (i. 602—3) compares the “ laughing” of Abraham 
to the “laughing ” of the day in anticipation of the early dawn: and, 
playing on the meaning of the name of Isaac (¢.¢ “ laughter”) who 
was not yet born, he declares that ‘“‘ Abraham, so to speak, laughed 
before laughter existed, as the soul, through hope, rejoices before joy 
and delights before delight.” The meaning is, that Abraham, being 
helped by God, performed a “work of God,” namely, “ believing” 
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and “rejoicing,” i# order that he might fulfil a purpose of God, 
namely, might see the day of the Messiah’. See also 2688—9. 

[2098] ix. 2 “ Rabbi, who sinned, this [man] or his parents, i” 
order that he might be born blind?” is answered by Jesus in language 
that does not deny purpose but calls attention to an u/terior purpose : 
“Neither did this [man] sin, nor his parents, but [it came to pass] ¢ 
order that the works of God might be manifested in him.” 

[2099] In xi. 14—15 “Lazarus is dead, and I am glad, on 
account of you, that ye may believe, because I was not there?,” the 
first question is, What is the verb, expressed or implied, on which 
there depends the clause “that ye may believe”? 

(1) The only verb expressed is xafpw: and, taken by themselves, 
the words “Lazarus is dead and I rejoice in order that ye may 
believe” might mean “I force myself to rejoice over it and to express 
my joy in order that ye may believe ”—as a general, after the death 
of a brother in battle, might say to his soldiers, “I rejoice over it in 
order that you may be encouraged to follow his example.” According 
to this view, the Son “rejoices” over His friend’s death—foreseeing 
the triumph over death—being filled by the Father with joy in order 
that He may accomplish a work for the strengthening of the faith of 
the disciples. 

[2100] (2) But we have not here yafpw and iva consecutively, 
(as above (2087) xyaAAacaro iva). “For your sakes” intervenes. 
Now “for your sakes” implies that the speaker desives something for 
the sake of those spoken to. And, in answer to the question, “desiring 
what?” ri OéA\wv, the reply would be OéAwv iva morevonre, “desiring 
that ye may believe.” Hence iva may depend upon 6éAw implied in 
&’ upas: “T rejoice for your sakes desiring that ye may believe.” 

[2101] (3) The next clause to consider is “ because (dr) I was 
not there.” (a) This may depend upon “believe.” Then it would 
mean, ‘“‘that ye may believe in me because your faith has not been 
shaken at the spectacle of Lazarus dying in my presence when I, you 
might think, could have healed him.” In this spirit, Martha and 
Mary say to Jesus, “If thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died,” and Martha may be supposed to add, ‘“‘ Yet even now [though 


1 (2097.a] 'Ayad\:cdoxac is never used in the Bible with la to mean ‘‘ rejoice 
(to do).” Once, when meaning ‘‘ rejoice to do,” it is used with infin. (Ps. xix. 5) 
‘“rejoiceth fo run (Spauety) his course.” For Origen’s comment, see 2689. 

2 Adgapos dwéOaver, xal xalpw, d: vas, ba mioredonre, Ere obx juny exe. I 
have added a comma after xalpw. 
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the faith of some might have been shaken] I believe that whatsoever 
thou shalt ask from God, God will give thee.” But is it likely that 
Christ would rejoice in the prospect of a belief so megatrve and frail 
that it depends upon His adsence? More probably, if this were the 
grammatical construction, there would be a latent positive meaning, 
‘That ye may believe decause I was not there to save him from death 
and because [ shall consequently go thither to raise him from death,’ 
t.e. that ye may believe because I shall raise him from death as a 
consequence of my absence. (4) Again, the words “ because I was 
not there” may depend upon “rejoice,” the meaning being, “I 
rejoice—on your account, desiring that ye may believe—because | 
was not there,” #.e. “I rejoice that I was not there, not for my own 
sake, not to avoid the spectacle of his death, but for your sakes 
desiring that ye may believe.” 

[2102] (4) On the whole—having regard to John’s frequent use 
of ta to introduce divine preordinance and to the stress laid on 
Christ’s knowledge of all that was happening to Lazarus, combined 
with His determination to remain at a distance till His “friend” was 
dead—we shall probably come closest to the meaning, if we take the 
words as signifying that the Son rejoiced over all the circumstances 
of the death of Lazarus, as He was ready to rejoice over His 
own death, and for the same reason—namely that, in both cases, 
the death would tend to the glory of God by strengthening men’s 
faith in God. We are intended to listen to Jesus as the words 
dropped slowly from His lips, clause by clause. ‘The same shock 
that the disciples would have felt we also are intended to feel, when 
we hear Jesus say, “‘ Lazarus 1s dead, and I rejoice.” Then we are 
to be in part comforted by His affection and in part bewildered by 
‘“‘for your sakes.” ‘Then some reassurance follows when we hear 
‘in order that ye may believe.” Then we are plunged into be- 
wilderment again by the words ‘“‘ because I was not there.” This is 
what we are to realise as the confused feeling of the hearers at the 
time. But realising it as readers, in the light of’ subsequent events, 
we are to interpret the oracular words as meaning that the Son 
rejoiced in all that the Father revealed to Him, in the death, and in 
His absence from His friend’s death-bed, for the sake of His 
disciples, and that the death, the absence, and the rejoicing, were all 
ordained for the fulfilment of the divine purpose’. 


1 [2102 2] Chrysostom’s comment is ‘‘ Died and J rejoice on your account. 
Why, pray, on your account? Because I foretold [it], not being there, and 
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[2103] In xii. 7 “Ades atray iva eis rv qudpay rod évradiacpod pov 
t™pnoy avro, obscurity arises, not from the construction of iva rypyoy 
‘“‘in order that she may keep,” but from the doubtful meaning of the 
context (which will, I hope, be discussed in a future treatise) and 


from the possibility of some corruption’. 


(5) “Iwa and Subjunctive, compared with Infinitive 


[2104] In xi 50 “It is profitable for you (lit.) in order that one 
man should die for the people,” and in xvi. 7 “It is profitable for 
you (lit.) i order that | may depart,” iva follows a word that suggests 
a profitable object to be pursued (as explained above 2094). But 
owing to the context, in each case, there is probably a notion of 
preordinance. For this reason, perhaps, ta and the subjunctive are 
put into the mouth of the High Priest when he utters the words 
under higher influence than his own (“not of himself”) as being 
a divine decree: but afterwards the evangelist, when referring to 
these very words, uses the infinitive, xviii. 14 “Now Caiaphas was 
he that gave counsel to the Jews that it was expedient that one man 
should die (ore ovpdépa Eva avOpwrov aroGaveiv) for the people?.” 


(e«) Omission of principal verb before ina 


[2105] As the //ad declares its subject to be the wrath of 
Achilles but adds that the “ purpose that was being accomplished ” 
was that of Zeus, so, though in reverse order, the Fourth Gospel 
begins with the Logos and God and Light; and then, coming to “a 
man,” indicates that the purpose of the man’s “coming” is to bear 
witness about the Light. ‘To express this purpose the evangelist 


because, when I shall have raised [him] up [from the dead], there will be no 
suspicion (oddeula ora: Vroyia).’’ Theodorus (Cramer ad Joc.) says ‘‘I rejoice, He 
says, for your sakes (Uma» Evexev). For the fact that I was not there will contribute 
to your faith (7d yap un elval pe éxet cuvrredéces rpds Thy wiorw Thy bpuerépay) since, 
if (ef ~év) I had been present, I should have healed him while still ailing (dppw- 
crovvra éOepdwevov), but such a wonder as that would have been slight for the 
manifestation of power.” 

1 On xv. 8 é& rovry é80fdc0n 6 rarhp pov Wa xapwiv roddy pépnre, see 2893. 

3 [2104] Jn’s preference of ta to the infinitive is illustrated by (a) i. 27 “ 
am not worthy ¢hat (la),” contr. with ‘‘ worthy 4” in Lk. xv. 19, 21, Rev. v. 2, 
4) 9, 12, and by (4) ii. 25, xvi. 30, 1 Jn ii. 27 xpelay Exew ta, contr. with x. Evew 
and infinitive in Mt. iil. 14, xiv. 16, 1 Thess. i. 8 (comp. Heb. v. 12 rod d:ddoxew). 
On the infinitive with rod see 2098 a. 
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uses iva for the first time’. As the man is described as “sent from 
God,” the purpose of the “coming” may be supposed to be that of 
God, not of the man except so far as the man makes it his own as 
well. The Gospel then proceeds to subordinate the “man” to the 
“light” by saying, i. 8 “He was not the light, dat [ ] tn order 
that (adN’ iva) he might bear witness concerning the light.” 

[2106] How are we to fill the bracketed gap? R.V. supplies 
“‘came,” and perhaps correctly: but the passage should be con- 
sidered with others like it, ix. 3 “Neither did this man sin nor his 
parents, but [ | i” order that* the works of God should be 
manifested in him,” xiii. 18 “I speak not concerning you all: I 
know whom (rivas) I chose, du¢ [ =| én order that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled...,” xiv. 30—1 “And he [#e. the prince of the 
world] hath nothing in me; du¢[ =| i” order that the world may 
know that I love the Father and as the Father gave me command- 
ment, even so I do. Arise, let us go hence,” xv. 24—5 “If I had 
not done...they had not had sin; but now (vow &€) have they both 
seen and hated me and my Father; dut[ | sn order that the 
word that is written in their law might be fulfilled, They hated me 
without a cause.” Similarly 1 Jn ii. 19 “They came forth [ie 
originated] from us, but (aAA’) they were not of us: for if they had 
been of us, they would have continued with us, du¢ [ ] én order 
that they might be made manifest how that they all are not of us.” 

[2107] Attempting to supply these ellipses we may first take 
those passages in which aAAqa is preceded by a negative. In these, 
where we can supply a verb by repeating it from the preceding 
context, it will be reasonable to do so: i. 8 “ He was not the light 
but on the contrary |was, or was sent, or came] in order that he might 
bear witness concerning the light,” repeating éyévero, or aweorad- 
pévos [pv], or 7AOev, from i. 6—7 (but see 2112): similarly ix. 3 
‘* Neither did this man sin zor his parents but on the contrary [he 
was born blind] in order that the works of God should be manifested,” 


1 (2105 a] i. 6—7 éyévero dvOpwwos dwecraduévos wapd Oeod...ctros H\ber 
els papruplay, wa paprupioy... Comp. Is. lv. 4 ‘I [#.¢. Jehovah) have given him 
for @ witness to the peoples.” 

7“ But[{ ‘J in order that,” in the whole of this paragraph=dAN’ Iva. 

3 [2107 a] The view that dAAd means “‘ but on the contrary (subordinated to 
the light)” and not, ‘‘ dé stt// [in some way connected with the light)” is favoured 
by Jn iii. 28 ovdx...dAX’, ‘ not...dst on the contrary,” uttered by the Baptist himself 
about his relation to Christ. 
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e question of the disciples “ Who did sin...that Ae was 
‘but see 2112). 

Xiv. 30—31 above quoted, the negative clause “hath 
»’ means “he finds no sin in me.” The opposite of 
e “he finds mghteousness in me.” But instead of 
s or any clause, the best plan perhaps is to connect 
ton the contrary...even so I do (ovrws wow),” so that 
is, ‘Satan does not find sin in me [and constrain me 
of my sin], dut on the contrary—t[unconstrained by any 
Satan] in order that the world may know..., and even 
gave me commandment—so J do,” i.e. I act sinlessly 
y for His glory. In that case, the principal verb is not 
; placed at the end of the sentence. 

| the following instances, where there is no negative 
lately preceding aAAa, the context suggests the ellipsis 
timation of sorrow for sin as being ‘‘[evil indeed], dut 
] #2 order that” some divine purpose, or saying of 
y be fulfilled: xiii. 18 “I know that you will not all be 
w whom I have chosen: [evil indeed] dut yet [1 has 
'] in order that the Scripture may be fulfilled.” Similarly 
adAd means “but still,” and the speaker falls back, in 
e fulfilment of “the word that is written in their law” 
aly consolation: “‘They have both seen and hated me 
1; but stil] [it has been so ordained] in order that....” 
garded as evil, but as evil resulting in the fulfilment 


1 Jn ut. 19, where a negative precedes, but at some 

appears to mean “dur sti//,” and to suggest, in the 
1ysterious and divine justice, some compensation for the 
isciples: ‘They went out from us, i.e. they originated 
hey never really belonged to us. Had they belonged to 
| have continued with us—[evil, indeed] but [at all events 
ig for good | in order that they might be manifested....'.” 


.V. supplies ‘‘they went out” from what precedes, and takes it as 
or ‘‘ deserted.” ’Etj\Oov might, in suitable context, apply to 
either (a) as sons from a home, soldiers from a camp etc., or (4) as 
ers, rebels. Here, the following words, ddA’ obx joay e& hpudr, 
itithesis, ‘‘ They [at first] came out from us [as children from our 
‘s from our camp] ds they were not really (in heart) belonging to 
ropes ex, wapd, dw6, meaning ‘‘originate from” or ‘‘ come from,” 
lil, 3, xvi. 28, 30, xvii. 8. 
en, however (Huet ii. 410 D), commenting on the going out of Judas 
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[2111] There is but one instance of ellipsis with aA’ wa in the 
Synoptic ‘Tradition. It occurs in Mark alone, and the parallel 
Matthew and Luke are of interest as shewing how such a missing 
clause might be variously supplied. The Three Synoptists, after 
substantially agreeing that Jesus said “I was with you ‘[day] by 
day’ in the Temple and ye did not seize me,” give His following 
words thus: 

Mk xiv. 49 Mt. xxvi. 56 Lk. xxii. 53 
“but in order that “but (3¢) all this ts “but (ddd’) this is 
(dAX’ iva) the Scrip- come to pass (yéyovev) your hour and the 
tures might be ful- in order that the power of darkness.” 


filled.” Scriptures of the 
Prophets might be 
fulfilled.” 


Here it would be an extremely weak interpretation, in Mark, to 
repeat the preceding verb, “seize” (so as to make the sense “but 
[ye have seized me] in order that”). A better course is to explain 
it as above, as being an exclamation of mingled sorrow and self- 
consolation at the temporary triumph of evil: “[evil and strange] dxé 
yet, [ordained| in order that the Scriptures might be fulfilled.” 
Matthew takes it so, and expressly asserts that “all this” (rotvro 
oAov) came to pass according to divine decree. Luke, on the other 
hand, seems to emphasize the fact that the arrest took place by night: 
“Ye did not seize me by day; but [now ye seise me by night), this 
is your [appointed] hour, fit for a deed of darkness.” 

[2112] In the light of this passage we must perhaps be prepared 
to say that in one at least of the Johannine instances (i. 8, ix. 3) 
explained above (2107) by a repetition of a preceding verb, John 
may have intended to supply, as Matthew does here, ‘now all this 
came to pass,” so that the meaning of Christ’s reply about the blind 
man (ix. 3) would be, “No particular sin of the parents or of the 
child in any pre-existing condition explains the facts: the whole was 
ordained for the glory of God.” Possibly the same explanation 
applies also to the saying about the Baptist (i. 8). It is 
characteristic of John’s style that he so often uses a phrase— 


after receiving the sop from Jesus (xii. 30) says réAeow etHdOev awd rod 'Iyeod 
dyddoyor ry 'EtiNOow €& hudy, apparently illustrating the ‘‘ going out” in the 
Gospel by the ‘‘going out” in the Epistle, and taking the latter as revolt, or 
secession. According to that view, the rendering would be ‘‘ They went out as 
rebels from us. [An evil, indeed,] du¢ s¢z// they were never in heart belonging to 
us,” #.¢. but still the evil would have been greater if they had really belonged to us 
and had yet fallen away. 
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erhaps borrowed from the early Greek vernacular Gospel and 
stained in one instance by Mark alone of the Synoptists—that 
saves the reader én some doubt as to what is alleged to have happened, 
ul susists that it happened for a certain purpose. 


(€) “lwa dependent on verb implied in question 

(2113] i. 22 “They said therefore to him, Who art thou (ris f,) ? 
taf we may give an answer to them that sent us.” 

ix. 36 “He answered [and said], And who is he, Lord, ¢hat I may 
elieve on him ?” 

“Tell us,” and (2157) “thou wilt surely tell me,” may be 
everally supplied before “that.” 


(7) “Ina with indicative (2690) 

[2114] “Iva with future indicative occurs in vil. 3 “én order that thy 
isciples also shall behold (Oewpycover),” xvii. 2 “in order that all 
nat thou hast given to him 4e shall give (Swoe) to them eternal life.” 
“his (comp. 1 Cor. ix. 18 iva @jow) is fairly frequent in N.T. But 
Jn v. 20 “he hath given to us a mind that we may be recognising 
iva. ywwoxopev)” stands on a different footing, being probably a mere 
iisspelling arising from the confusion of o and w (966 a). Compare 
sal. vi. g—12 Oepicopev (NCFG etc. -wuer)...us xaipov éxwpev (so W.H. 
nth XB*, but Lightf. (2696) éxopev)...dpyafwpefa (AB* -opeba)... 
uscwrtac (ACFG etc. -ovra). In the context, the writer says “See 
nth what large (wyAixors, but B® yAcKoes) letters I have written to you 
1th my own hand.” It is possible that the Apostle, like some 
miters in the Egyptian papyni, habitually interchanged o and w; and 
arly reverence for the autograph may have preserved some traces of 
he interchange in the best Greek ss. (2691). This however will not 
xplain Jn xvii. 3 (ADL etc.) tva ywwoxovew (ad cognoscant) where 
ossibly some scribes took the meaning to be “so ‘hat they know.” 
n the difficult passage (1673 ¢) v. 20 va tmets Oavpafyre (SS “and do 
ot wonder”) XL have Oavyafere. In xii. 40 a py idwow...xat 
toopat avrovs, John follows Is. vi. 10 (LXX, but Sym. ia), and so 
oes Mt. xiii. 15. Compare Eph. vi. 3 iva eb oa yévyrac xai eon 
which deviates from LXX both of Ex. xx. 12 and of Deut. v. 16). 
“his resembles W.H. marg. in Jn xv. 8 iva xapwov...dépyre nai 
enjoeo Oe énot payrai—a natural transition, but BDL have yémnode. 

(0) “Ina, connexion of 

[2115] A iva clause generally follows the principal verb, but see 
108 and comp. xix. 31 (where fa occurs with a negative) of ovv 
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Iovdaior, érei wr. iv, (va py peisy...9v yap...ypwrncay roy IT. iva...', 
The connexion is doubtful in xix. 28 pera rovro «ldas 6 “Inoots én 
dy wavra reréXeorat iva reAcwOy 4 ypady Acya, Aufa. Chrysostom 
paraphrases thus, «ldws ovv wavra werAnpwpéva, Adye, Aupa, radio 
évravOa rpodyreay zAnpov, apparently connecting the iva clause with 
Aéye, and the rhythm of the sentence being like that of xix. 3: 
somewhat favours this view. If that were correct, the best inter- 
pretation would be that the Son felt the thirst and uttered the 
expression of tt in order that the Scripture might receive its fulfilment 
(not that He deliberately uttered the word in order that a particular 
passage of Scripture might be fulfilled (1722)). But, on the other 
side, Johannine usage decidedly favours the rendering ‘‘ knowing that 
all things were now accomplished in order that the Scripture might be 
perfectly fulfilled” —provided that we read what follows in the light 
of these words. ‘Then “ He saith, ‘I thirst’” will mean, “([ Knowing, 
I say, that the time had come for the supreme perfection of the 
Father’s will as expressed in Scripture] he saith, ‘I thirst.’” The 
writer indicates (1) that all things were accomplished that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled, (2) that Jesus knew this when He 
uttered the words “I thirst.” He leads us to infer that Jesus 
uttered the words as the crown of that accomplishment and with 
a view to that fulfilment. Our conclusion is, then, that according 
to Johannine grammar the iva clause depends on reréAceoratz ; but, 
according to Johannine suggestion and intention, the iva clause is 
to be repeated so as to depend oh Aéye. 


(c) “Ina...iNa 


[2116] Such a sentence as ‘“‘/n order that x may come to pass 
in order that y may come to pass” would naturally mean that an 
immediate object x is to be attained with a view to the attainment 
of an ultimate object y—so that the second tva clause would be 
grammatically (though not mentally) subordinate to the first. But 
the second clause may be reiterative—y being another form of 
expressing x—‘‘in order that [I say] y may take place,” so that 


1 [2115 a] In this sentence tva wh could not depend on 4pwrycas, the principal 
verb, without changing the meaning into ‘‘ asked Pilate that the bodies might not 
remain.” But they ‘‘asked ” for something rather different—‘“‘ that their legs might 
be broken and they might be taken away.” The sentence does not give grounds 
for supposing that in ordinary cases (where &a is used without a negative and 


where no épwrdy tva follows) John would place a ta clause before the principal 
verb. 
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the second clause is coordinate with the first. In xiii. 34 “A new 
commandment give I unto you, ‘hat (iva) ye love one another—even 
as (xaOws) I loved you, shat (iva) ye (ipets) also love one another,” 
the second clause is reiterative (though amplified by the definition, 
“even as”). 

(2117] This sequence of iva...xaOus...tva (“In order that ye 
should love—[How love?] Even as I loved, that ye should love”) 
suggests that we should arrange in the same way (as being an answer 
to the question “How glorify the Father ?”) xvii. 2 “Glorify thy Son 
that the Son may glorify thee—even as thou gavest unto him authority 
over all flesh, ¢ha? all that thou hast given to him, he may give unto 
them life eternal.” According to this view, we may briefly paraphrase 
the latter part of the sentence thus, “ {How say I ‘that the Son may 
glorify thee’? I mean] that the Son may glorify thee by giving 
to others even as thou hast given to him.” It is implied that the 
Father is the Supreme Giver and that the supreme authority consists 
in “giving.” Moreover the highest glorifying of the Father consists 
in giving. Whosoever gives to others, as from the Father, gives what 
he has received from the Father, and glorifies the Father in the 
hearts of those who “see his good works and glorify his Father who 
is in heaven’.” Nearly the same sense might be obtained (but not 
in such accordance with Johannine style) by making the second iva, 
not parallel with the first, but dependent on édwxas, and by taking 
xaOws as, in effect, xai yap, “for indeed”: ‘Glorify thy Son, that the 
Son may glorify thee : for indeed thou hast given all authority to him 
in order that he may give life to others [and that he may thus glorify 
thee].” A third arrangement, to take the second iva clause as 
grammatically subordinate to the first (“that he may glorify thee... 
that he may give unto them eternal life”) would be quite contrary 
to all Johannine thought as well as to the interpretation of the 
sequence in xXill. 34. 

[2118] A similar sequence of iva, xa@ws, and wa, but followed 
by a third wa, is in xvii. 2o—1 “But not about these alone do 
I pray but also about them that are to believe through their word 
in me, ‘hat all may be one—even as (xaws) thou, Father, in me, and 
I in thee, shat [/ say] they also may be in us’, shat the world may 


1 Mt. v. 16. 
3 [21184] xvii. 21 (R.V.) ‘‘That they also may be #7 us,” A.V. has ‘‘ That 
they also may be one in us,” reading tva xal avrot dy hui» &y dow, with NAC?L. 
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believe that thou didst send me,” where the second i clause 
appears to be reiterative, and coordinate with the first, while the 
third iva clause is subordinate. The same sequence, but perhaps 
not the same connexion, occurs in xvii. 22—3, which, if arranged 
like xvii. 2o—1, would run thus, “And I too have given to them the 
glory thou hast given to me ¢haf they may be one—even as (xaBus) 
we (jets) [are] one, I in them, and thou in me, ¢kaf they may be 
perfected into one, ¢haf the world may recognise that thou didst 
send me and didst love them even as thou didst love me.” The 
sense, however, demanded in the latter passage seems to require 
“I in thee” [not ‘“them”] “and thou in me”—if the words are to 
be arranged thus. If the words are not corrupt, it seems necessary 
to punctuate xvii. 22—3 as W.H., with no pause before xabss: 
‘“‘that they may be one even as we [are] one, I in them and 
thou in me, ¢hat [I say] they may be perfected into one.” But, 
even taken thus, the words seem to shew a want of parallelism. We 
seem to need either (1) “that they may be one...[namely] I in them 
and they in me,” or (2) “even as we are one, [namely] I in shee and 
thou in me.” The present text seems to confuse (1) and (2)'. If 


SS has a blank in the ms. ‘‘ may be [ ] that the world may believe.” Bark. 
suggests ‘‘a possible restoration” meaning ‘‘ united.” On «dy see 2137 6. 

1 (2118 6] The passage may have been confused at an early date owing to (1) 
its various possibilities of connexion, (2) the juxtaposition of EN meaning “in” 
and €N meaning ‘‘ one,” (3) doctrinal controversies as indicated by Epiphanius 
(Haer. |xix. 19 and 69, 743 A and 793 B). Clem. Alex. quoting xvii. 21—23 as 
** gospel” and as ‘‘the Lord’s utterance,” says (140) “Eva pew atrdp [2.c. ror Oeiv) 
Aéye, ‘‘a wrdvres dy wor xadws ov, wdrep, dv enol, kdyw & col tva xal abroi & 
juiv & wet...... tva wow bv, xadws tues Ev, yw év avrois xal ov év éuol, va wer rere- 
Aecapsévor els vy.” But in the whole of this quotation there is nothing that contains 
a statement that ‘‘ God is one,” unless in ov, rdrep, dv and ov &, Clement read & 
for év. é éuol might perhaps be taken to mean “‘ one with me,” as els is used with 
a dat. by Plutarch (Mor. 1089 a) ‘‘ having drunk from one and the same cup with 
[that of] Epicurus (é« puds olvoxéns "Excxotpy wrerwxéres).” Origen uses & dpa 
in connexion with the passage, (Z.xhort. ad Mart. 39) ‘‘ Become worthy of becoming 
one with (rot év yevéo@ac dua) Son and Father and Holy Spirit, according to the 
Prayer of the Saviour saying ‘ As / and thou are one (‘Qs éyw xal od & éoper) that 
they may be (2) one with us (tva xal avrol év july bv wor, where ‘ deest & in edd. 
Wetst. et Ruaei”).’” Here the last words may mean ‘‘in us” or ‘‘one in us,” or— 
if & takes a dat., like rd adré—‘‘ one and the same with us.” So Origen speaks 
of (Cels. viii. 12) 7d'Eyw cal 6 xarhp & éoper, xal 7d ev evxg elpnuevoy iwd rod 
vlod rot Geod év ry, ‘Qs éyw xal ov & done. 

(2118¢] Although the text of Clement, in the extract given above, now quotes 
Ja xvii. 21—3 as in A.V., it is not at all certain that he did so in the original text 
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the text is correct, the best plan will be to take “I in them and 
thou in me” as an appositional clause explaining the meaning of 
“one” in “that they may be one.” 

[2119] The underlying thought is, perhaps, as Clement says, that 
“one” means “God,” and that the indwelling of God is the sole 
cause of unity. But how can God the Father dwell “in” men? 
Only if the Son dwells “in” men. If the Son dwells “in” men, and 
the Father dwells ‘‘in” the Son, it follows (spiritually as well as 
logically) that God the Father dwells in men, which means also that 
unity dwells in them, so that they are one. Probably this is the 
meaning: but the precise text and the precise grammatical ex- 
planation of it, must, at present, be given up as unascertainable. 

[2120] The following instance has been placed last, out of order, 
owing to its special character, xv. 16 “ Ye chose not me, but I chose 
you, and set you [in the vineyard] ‘hat (iva) ye might go [the] way 
{that I go] (1659—60) and [that ye] might bear fruit and [that] your 
fruit might abide—¢hat (iva) whatsoever ye ask the Father in my 
name he may give you.” ‘ Fruit,” as always in John’, means the 
vintage or harvest of souls, which elsewhere the Apostles are said to 


of his work. A long extract would naturally be conformed by scribes to the 
canonical text. They would take more pains about it than about a short quotation 
or allusion. Origen (De Princip. i. 6) quotes xvii. 23, 23 correctly, but, later on, 
he mixes up xvii. 24, 21, 22, giving, as part of the quotation (#6. ii. 3. 5) ‘‘ and 
that, as Jand thou are one, these also may be one tm us (? one with us),’’ and, later 
still, (#5. iii. 6. 1) ‘‘and that as thou and J are one, they also may be one in (?) us,” 
where Jerome confirms Rufinus in his translation of this quotation of Origen’s 
(Clark transl. vol. ii. p. 264). Epiphanius, too, quotes as a saying of Jesus (Haer. 
7434) ‘‘and the saying, ‘ The two of us are one, that they also may be one’ (xal 5, 
Ol 360 &» éoper va xal adroi éy wow)” and (#5. 793 A) ‘*‘ Make them that they may 
be in me (? one with me) as / also and thou are one (rolncov atrois va wow év éuol 
ws kdyw cal ov fy dope)” and (35. B) ‘‘ the two of us are one (ol S00 & éoper).”” 

(2118 J] xvii. 22—3 is thus given by W.H....lva docw ty xaduws hueis by, éyw év 
avrots cai ov éy duol, but by R.V. “‘ that they may be one, even as we [are] one; I 
in them and thou in me,” SS begins a new sentence at xvii. 23 thus: ‘‘...that they 
may be one even as we areone. / shall be with them and thou with me,” introducing 
the new sentence with ‘‘I.” Similarly Migne prints both 2 (which has ‘‘ Et ego 
in illis ’) and 4 and /(‘‘ Ego in eis”). Many Gk and Lat. authorities ins. éouer 
before éyw. All these facts indicate early differences of connexion. It may be 
worth noting that a, 6, and /, have (at the end of xvii. 22) ‘‘sicut ef nos,” ¢ 
*‘quomodo ef nos ”—facts that suggest confusion between xadws, xac ws, and ws xat. 

1 [2120 a) iv. 36, xii. 24, xv. 2—16. Comp. Rom. i. 13. To an Apostle, it 
was ‘‘gain”’ to die and be with Christ, but it was (Phil. i. 22) ‘‘ fruit ” to live and 
gain souls for Him. 
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“reap,” but here they are said to “ bear” it as a vine-branch bears 
its clusters’. 

[2121] The question is, Why does not the sentence end with 
“that your fruit might abide,” s.c. that the Church of Christ might 
be spread? Is not that worthy to be the ultimate object? Is it not 
bathos to say to Apostles “is order that (iva) the Church of Christ 
may be spread—in order that (iva) your prayers may be answered”? 
It certainly would be bathos if we did not assume the last words to 
mean ‘in order that your prayers for more fruit and for more 
gaining of souls may continually be answered.” Thus taken, the 
clause is not bathos. It reminds the Apostles that the more they 
succeed, the more they must remember that their success depends 
on God’s answer to their prayers, and—since divine answer to 
human prayer depends on human unity with divine will—on the 
oneness of their will with His. According to this view, the meaning 
is, “‘ That ye may save souls—¢hat [/ say] your prayers for the souls 
of men may ever be heard*.” 


(x) KaOes 
(a) Suspensive 


[2122] Ka@ws, when suspensive, keeps the reader’s attention in 
suspense till he reaches the principal verb later on, eg. “even as I... 
so do ye”; when supplementary or explanatory, it follows the verb 
(“Do ye...even as I”). Ka@ws is never used suspensively in 
Matthew. Luke uses it thus thrice in the Double Tradition, where 
the parallel Matthew has dozep etc.” John has suspensive xabus 


1 (2120 4] It is hardly possible that ¢épyre can mean ‘‘carry home as 
vintagers.” Apart from other reasons, the freq. xaprée gépec in the context 
applied to (xii. 24) the grain of wheat, (xv. 2, 4, 5) vine-branches, precludes this. 

2 (21212) Comp. 1 Jn v. 15—16 ‘‘If we know that he heareth us what- 
soever we ask, we know that we have the petitions that we have asked of him. If 
any man see his brother sinning a sin not unto death, he shall ask....” In xv. 16, 
if the 2nd Wa is subordinate to the rst, the meaning is ‘‘## order that by saving 
souls, ye may acquire apostolic strength i# order that your prayers for souls may 
be still more completely heard.” This would be in accordance with the law, ‘‘ He 
that hath, to him shall be added.” So, he that gains ‘‘ talents” for his Master, 
may be said to gain them ‘‘in order that” he may gain more. But the coordinate 
interpretation is more in accordance with Johannine usage. 

3 (21323) Lk. vi. 31 xaOws (Mt. vii. 12 wdvra od» boa édy) Oédrere...... woeire 
avrois duolws, xi. 30, xvii. 26 xadws éyévero...... (Mt. xii. 40, xxiv. 37 wowep) 
Mk i. 2—3 may possibly be suspensive. Lk. xvii. 28 has dpoles xaGws....... 
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about a dozen times, always in Christ’s words, and mostly indicating 
a correspondence between the Father and the Son, or between the 
Son and those whom the Son sends’. 


(8) Followed by kai or kaérw in apodosis 


[2123] “‘ Aven as” in protasis naturally prepares the way for 
“* precisely so,” “altogether so,” “akl)so” in apodosis (‘‘even as you 
do, he also will do”). In the Johannine Gospel, exhibiting the 
correspondence between the Father and the Son, as proclaimed by 
the latter, and between the Son and the children of the Father, cases 
of this idiom are necessarily frequent, and, in particular, “ Even as 
he [the Father] does... also (xdys) do.” In English, there is no 
ambiguity except that we may not feel quite sure whether “also” is 
intended to suggest “besides” or “in precisely the same way.” But 
in Greek, where “also” is represented by xa, which regularly means 
“‘and,” the words will be manifestly liable to ambiguity, if the sense 
admits of the rendering ‘“‘ Aven as he does...and [even as] I do.” 
Kaéws followed by «xdyw occurs in the following five instances :— 

[2124] (1) vi. 57 “Even as the living Father sent me and J 
(xdyw) live on account of (8a) the Father, 4e also (R.V. so he) that 
eateth me (xai o rpurywv pe)—he also [I say] («axetvos) shall live on 
account of me.” Here R.V. agrees with A.V. in rendering xayw 
‘and I,” but Chrysostom and Severus of Antioch both render it “so 
J,” and this makes good sense: ‘‘ Even as the living Father sent me, 
so I live on account of the Father” [1e. so J, corresponding to His 
will, live (2297 foll.) merely to do His will, or on His account), “and 
he that eateth me shall [in the same way] live on account of me?.” 


1 (2123 5) Kaus in i. 23, vi. 31, vii. 38 (? 2129), xii. 14 introduces (or follows) 
Scripture, and is supplementary, but is suspensive in iii. 14, v. 30, vi. 57 (Chrysost. 
agst. R.V.), viii. 28, x. 15 (2125—6), xii. 50, xiii. 15, 33, 34, XiV. 27, 31, XV. 4, 9, 
xvii. 18, xx. 21. In vi. 58, ‘‘ Not as the fathers died [shall ye die},” the verb 
should probably be supplied after ov xadws (as in xiv. 27 ov xadws 6 xbopos dldwow 
éyw 3i8wu), and in that case xa@ws would be suspensive. In v. 23 it does not 
introduce Scripture, and it is supplementary ; but it may possibly be evangelistic 
comment, not words of the Lord (2066 4). 

3 [9194] See Cramer and Chrysost. ad loc. [@ éyw obrws ws 6 Ilarhp. 

The words might, in theory, be connected with what precedes: vi. 56—7 
6 rTpurywy you Thy odpxa cal wlywy pov 7d alua ép dpol péver xdyw ev avrg, xadus 
dwésredéy pe 6 fa» warp xdyw {oS da rdv rarépa. But it would be against the 
suspensive usage of xa@ws, and is in other respects improbable. In the next 
instance, however, R.V. treats xadws as non-suspensive. 
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[2125] (2) Ka@us is taken as explanatory (not suspensive) by 
R.V. in x. 14—15 “I am the good shepherd; and I know mine 
own, and mine own know me, even as the Father knoweth me, 
and I know the Father; and I lay down my life for the sheep’.” 
But the generally suspensive use of «xa6ws in Christ’s words, up to 
and beyond this point in the Gospel?, would suggest that it is to be 
taken as in A.V., “As the Father knoweth me, even so know I the 
Father, and I lay down my life for the sheep.” It is true that there 
is an attractive symmetry and equality in a kind of double proportion 
between four terms in R.V. “know mine own and mine own know 
me, even as the Father knoweth me and J know the Fat¢her.” More- 
over A.V. may have been somewhat influenced by inferior ass., 
which alter “mine own know me” into “I am known by mine.” 
But still there is something to be said for the view of Chrysostom, 
who says that “the knowledge is not egua/” between the shepherd 
and the sheep but that it zs “equal” between the Father and the 
Son*, 

[2126] According to this view, there would be (one might 
suppose) a distinct pause after the words “mine own know me,” 
while Jesus is preparing to teach His disciples for the first time what 
is implied by personal knowledge. This has not yet been mentioned 
by Him, though He has spoken of knowing “concerning the 
teaching whether it be of God,” of knowing ‘“‘the truth,” and even 
of knowing “that I AM*” According to the Greek doctrine, 
summarised in the epigram at Delphi “ Know thyself,” the knowledge 
of one’s own nature was the highest knowledge. According to the 
Synoptic doctrine of Christ, some knowledge of one’s own defects 
(the beam in one’s own eye) was but a rudimentary preparation 
for “seeing clearly” to help one’s neighbour. According to the 
Johannine doctrine, the highest knowledge of all was that knowledge, 


1 "Eyw elucd wrocuhy 6 cards, cal ywwokw 7a éud xal ywwoKovel pe rd éud, xabus 
ywwoKe pe 6 warnp Kdyw ywoonw Tov warépa, kal Thy puxhy pou rlOnu bwép Trav 
w poBdrwyr. 

2 [21252] Ka6ws supplementary—apart from quotations of Scripture (2123 4)— 
is almost confined to the Last Discourse (2128—82). 

3 Chrys. (Migne) (reading as A.V.) “Axougoy ri éwipyaye* Kal ywrione ra éua, 
xal yuwwoxopas twd Tov éuir...... Efra, Wa ph Tis ywwoews loov 7d wérpoy vopicys, 
Gxovoov was diopOolrat avrd Ty éwaywyy: Twooxw 7rd end, pnol, xal yirdoxopat 
bwd ray éuwr. *AXX’ ou lon H yridouss GAAA wOd lon; 'Exl rod Tlarpds xal éuod. 
"Exe? yap, Kadws yuione pe 6 Tarp, xdyw ywwonw rev Tarépa. 

* vii. 17, vili. 28, 32. 
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or understanding, between the Father and the Son which, in some 
mysterious way, implied self-sacrifice: “‘I know mine own and mine 
own know me. [But what is this ‘knowing’? It is a mystery to be 
perceived through experience, and to be felt and acted on, not to be 
expressed or comprehended in mere words]—Even as the Father 
knoweth me so I too know the Father and [this knowledge is the 
reason why] I lay down my life for the sheep.” 

{2127} (3) In xv. 9 (R.V.) “ Zven as the Father hath loved me, 
f also (xayu) have loved you: abide ye in my love’,” (A.V.) “As the 
Father hath loved me so have I loved you,” W.H. txt places only 
a comma before “abide,” so that the meaning would be “Even as 
the Father loved me and J loved you, abide in (setvare év) my love.” 
But, if that were the meaning, might not John have marked the 
apodosis by inserting ‘“‘ye also” (setvare xai vuets)*? And is not 
R.V. (and A.V.) more consonant with the general meaning of xayw 
in these sentences, and with the fact that John says “abide in my 
love” (not “in our love”)? (4) In xvii. 18 “ Zven as thou didst 
send me into the world, / a/so (xayw) sent them into the world,” 
R.V. and A.V. agree in “As thou...even so...J.” In (5) xx. 21 
“‘ Even as the Father hath sent me, J a/so (xayw) send you,” R.V. 
and A.V. have “ As...even so send I you.” A comparison of the five 
instances confirms the view that A.V. is nght in (2) and that in each 
of the five xayw should be rendered “I a/so,” or, more idiomatically, 
“even so* I.” 


(y) Supplementary * 


{2128} Outside Christ’s words, supplementary xa@ws occurs early 
in the Gospel in the phrases “even as Isaiah said” and “even as it 
is written,” and, later on, ‘“‘even as it is written” and “even as is 
the custom®’.” But, in Christ's words, the earlier portion of the 


1 Kadus trydanodr pe 6 rarhp, xdyw buds ayydrnoa, (marg. iydrnoa:) pelvare 
éy rp dydwy Ty uz. 

2 (2137 a] Comp. xiii. 15 ‘‘ For I have given an example to you that, even as I 
have done to you, ye also (xal Umets) may do,” xiii. 33 ‘‘ And even as I said to the 
Jews I say to you also (x. buiv)” (comp. xiii. 34). 

3 (2127 4] In xvii. 21 ‘‘in order that all may be one—even as thou, Father, in 
me, (?) I also in thee—in order that they also may be...... ,” the connexion is 
doubtful (2183 a). It may be an exception. But it is quite consistent with John’s 
style that the words “even as thou [art] in me, so [am] I in thee,” may be a 
parenthetic explanation of the divine unity implied in ‘‘ One.” 

+ This section includes doubtful cases. 

® i. 23, vi. 31, xii. 14, xix. 40. 
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Gospel affords hardly any instances. The first is v. 23 “that all 
may honour the Son even as they honour the Father.” There are 
some indications (2066 4) that this may be evangelistic comment. 

[2129] (?) vii. 37—-8 “If any man thirst let him come unto me 
and drink: he that believeth on me—even as the Scripture said— 
rivers from his belly shall flow, of living water’.” Here it is im- 
possible to tell what passage or passages of Scripture the writer has 
in view (1722 £), and whether “even as” refers to what precedes or 
follows. Perhaps the most probable “Scripture” is Isaiah’s invita- 
tion “Ho every one that thirsteth come ye to the waters,” with the 
context describing the fertilising of the wilderness as the result of the 
Word of God*. “He that believeth on me (#.¢e. in the Word)’ 
appears to be parallel to “If any man thirst [#.e. for the Word]”; 
and “the Scripture” may refer to what precedes (#.¢. the “ thirsting” 
or “believing”) as well as to what follows (i.e. the “flowing” or 
diffusion). We cannot confidently say that cafes here is suspensive 
or supplementary. 

[2130] In xiii. 34 ‘““A new commandment give I unto you that 
(va) ye love one another—even as I have loved you, that (ia) ye 
also love one another’,” R.V. txt and A.V. agree in making xabus 
suspensive. If the second “that” had been omitted, xa@ws would 
be manifestly suspensive (“Even as I...so ye”). As it is, after 
giving the simple precept “that ye love,” the writer seems to repeat 
it emphatically in order to define the nature of the love of the 
brethren for one another and to shew its correspondence to the love 
of the Son for them: “that ye love one another—{/ mean] even as 
J have loved you, that ye also love one another.” It would be very 
weak to take xa@ws supplementarily and the last clause as a mere 
repetition, “that ye love one another as I have loved you—that ye 
also [I say, likewise] love one another.” 

[2131] The last quotation, shewing an emphasis laid upon the 
nature of the New Commandment of Christ, prepares us to find 


1"Rdy ris dea epxyéoOw wpds me xal wevérw. dmicretwy els éué, cades elrer 
ypagt, rorapol éx ris KoNias aurod pevcovow Bdaros fivros. 

3 Is. lv. 1—13. 

3 (2180 a] "Evroddy xarvhy Sldwp duiv Wa dyaware adAHAous xabtes tydryoo 
ipas twa xal vmets ayawGre addAfAovs. W.H. have a comma after dAA#Aovs. 
R.V. marg. gives the last clause as “that ye also may love one another,” apparently 
meaning ‘“‘ i# order that ye may love” (2094). But that does not interfere with the 
suspensive nature of xadws. 
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Him defining the future love that the brethren are to have for one 
another by reference to the past love that He has had for them: 
“love one another even as / have loved you.” And, as a fact, in the 
Last Discourse, the hitherto almost invariably suspensive construction 
is occasionally exchanged for a supplementary one, ¢.g. xv. 10 “If 
ye keep my commandments ye will abide in my love even as I have 
kept the commandments of the Father and abide in his love,” 
xv. 12 “This is my commandment that ye love one another even 
as I have loved you.” Of the same character are the next four 
instances of xafws in xvii. 2, 11, 14, 16. 

{2132] This is not unnatural. As long as Christ is looking 
Sorward to His work on earth, He impresses on His disciples the 
truth that, “eves as” this or that is in heaven, so He wiéé/ do, or ts 
doing, this or that on earth. But when His work on earth is on the 
verge of completion, He refers to it (after the manner of Jewish 
references to Scripture, “even as it is written”) mentioning it as an 
accomplished fact, a new Law for His disciples, “obey even as I 
have obeyed,” “love even as I have loved.” And this view prevails 
in the Last Discourse except when He is looking forward to the 
future on earth, not now for Himself, but for “ss disciples (xvii. 18 
and xx. 21), “Even as the Father hath sent me J a/so send you”"— 
which is the last instance of all’. 


(xi) Kat 
(a) Kai in narrative (Hebraic) 


[2183] The opening words of the Bible exhibit a frequent Hebraic 
use of “and,” e.g. “And the earth was...aad darkness was...and the 


! [8182.4] The occasional difficulty of distinguishing suspensive from supple- 
mentary «a@ws may be illustrated by xvii. 21—2, punctuated by W.H. thus, 
va wavres &y Sow, cabs ov, warhp, dy euol xayw év col, tva cal avrol dv july wow, 
ba 6 xécpos wiorety...xdyw rhy Sbtay qv Sé8wxds por Sé8wxa avrois, a dow by 
cabws hers Ey, éyw dv avrois kal od dv enol, Iva wow rerehecwpévar els Ev, ba ywwdoxy 
6 xécpos.... Here W.H. differentiate their punctuation, making the former clause 
apparently suspensive but the latter supplementary. Some reasons for this migh 
be alleged, based upon rhythm and possibly on the use of cayw in the first sentence : 
but the difference is extremely subtle. 

(21824} In the Epistle, «a@ws (total 9) is sometimes suspensive, ¢g. il. 27 
‘¢ And even as he taught you, abide” (1915iii 4) ; sometimes supplementary, ¢.g. 
iii. 23 ‘‘That we may love one another even as he gave commandment.” Its most 
noticeable use is in the phrase ‘‘even as he,” where He means Christ, always 
expressed by éxeivos (2882), in passages bidding Christians do, and be, *‘ even as” 
their Lord (ii. 6, iii. 3, 7, iv. 17). 
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spirit of God moved...and God said...and there was light...aad God 
saw the light...aad God divided the light...aad God called...and the 
darkness he called...azd there was evening and there was morning.” 
Bruder, referring to this use of «ai as “in oratione historica ex 
simplici Hebraeorum narrandi modo’,” shews, by his tabulations, 
that John uses it very rarely as compared with any of the Synoptists. 
The short Gospel of Mark has it more than 400 times’, John less 
than roo times. It may be said that John does not deal much with 
narrative, but mainly with discourse. That holds good also of 
Matthew, and in some degree of Luke, so that it does not explain 
John’s abstinence. 

[2134] Besides, if we take the first and the last chapters of John, 
both of which consist almost wholly of narrative, how are we to explain 
that in the last chapter, consisting of twenty-five verses, Bruder gives 
the Hebraic «ai as occurring only once’, whereas in the first twenty-five 
verses of the first chapter we have about eighteen instances? For 
example, the Prologue begins “...and the Word was with God and 
the Word was God...azd without him was not anything...aad the life 
was the light...and the light shineth...and the darkness apprehended 
it not.” The usage continues even when the writer brings us down 
from the Word to the testimony of John, “ Azd this is the testimony... 
and he confessed and he denied not...and they asked him...anad he 
saith...and he answered” etc. The explanation is probably this. 
In the opening of the Gospel John follows the style of the opening 
of Genesis, not in affectation, but with a symbolism natural to hin, 
sympathetically describing what was “in the beginning” of spiritual 
Being, as Genesis describes what went on in the beginning of 
material creation. But after the Resurrection, when the Apostles 
are receiving their morning meal before going forth to convert the 
whole world, Greeks as well as Jews, “all things are become new,” 
and the old-world Hebraic style is thrown aside. The Johannine 
use of xai in narrative, meaning “and” (as distinct from “also,” 


1 (2183.4) He inserts by error «ai (for Src) in i. 16 and omits «al in i. 4 cal} 
tun qv. His list refers the reader elsewhere for the special phrases xa éyévero, 
cal Eorat, cal [8ov, But these are not Johannine phrases. If they were included, 
John’s abstinence from «al would appear still more clearly. Some of Brader’s 
instances might be otherwise classified ; but his statistics suffice as a rough test. 

2 (2183 4] Of course, this is in part explained by the predominance of narrative 
in Mk. Mt. has it about 250, Lk. about 380 times. 

3 xxi. 19 xal rotro elraw Aéye. 
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““even” etc.) seldom if ever causes ambiguity and calls for no 
detailed comment. The following sections, which will deal with «ac 
in speech as well as in narrative, will confine themselves almost 
entirely to cases where the meaning is ambiguous or obscure, or 
where the precise emphasis is doubtful. 


(8) Kai connecting affirmation and negation 


[2135] In Hebrew, “and” is frequently used where English 
would use “and yet” or “but.” John adopts this usage in many 
cases, especially where one of the clauses connected by “and” has 
a negative, or a word implying a negative :—i. ro—11 “The world 
was made through him and [ yet] the world knew him aof. He came 
unto his own [house] and [ yet] his own [household] received him 
not,” ili. 11—12 “That which we have seen do we witness and [ yet] 
our witness ye receive not....I told you and [ yet] ye believe not,” 
lili. 32 ‘‘What he hath seen and heard, this he witnesseth, and [ yet] 
his witness mo one receiveth,” vii. 19 ‘‘Hath not Moses given you 
the law, and [ yet] none of you doeth the law?” vii. 30 “They sought 
therefore to seize him, and [yet] no one laid his hand on him because 
his hour had not yet come,” viii. 49 “I honour my Father and [ yet] 
ye dishonour (ariafere) me” (where a. has a negative force), viii. 54—5 
“Of whom ye say that he is your God, and [ yet] ye know him zo?,” 
vill. 57 “Thou art not yet fifty years old and [ yet] thou hast seen 
Abraham ?” ix. 30 “Ye know of whence he is and [ yet] he hath 
opened mine eyes,” xiv. 9 “ Have I been with you so long, and [ yer] 
knowest thou me of, Philip?” xiv. 24 “He that loveth me not 
keepeth not my words and [ yet] the word that ye hear is not mine 
but the Father’s who sent me,” xvi. 32 “‘ There cometh a time....and 
ye shall leave me alone; and [ yet] I am nof alone, because the 
Father is with me,” xx. 29 “‘ Blessed are they that have so¢ seen and 
[ yet] have believed.” 


(y) Kai = “and yet” 


[2136] Kai is thus used in some cases where both the connected 
clauses are affirmative, or affirmatively interrogative (‘‘is it not?”), 
but the sense implies contrariety: iii. 19 ‘“‘The light hath come.... 
and | yet} men loved the darkness,” iv. 20 “Our fathers worshipped 
in this mountain, and [ yet} ye say that in Jerusalem is the place....,” 
vi. 49 “ Your fathers did eat the manna...and [ yet] they died,” i.e. 
and yet it did not save them from death, vi. 70 “‘ Did not I choose 
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you the twelve, and [ yet] one of you is a devil?” ix. 34 “Thou wast 
altogether born in sins and [ yet] thou teachest us!” x 39 “They 
[therefore] sought again to seize him, and [ yet] he came forth from 
their hand,” xi. 8 “The Jews but now were seeking to stone thee 
and [ yet| thou goest thither again !” 

[2187] Contrast the Hebraic ‘“‘and,” used in the manifestation of 
the risen Saviour to Mary Magdalene, with the Hellenic “Aowever” 
used in the manifestation to the Seven Disciples :—(1) xx. 14 “And 
she beholdeth Jesus standing and [ yet | knew not that it was Jesus,” 
(2) xxi. 4 “Jesus stood on the shore; the disciples did not Aowever 
(ov »évro) know that it was Jesus.” | 

[2188] Perhaps the construction with “avd” is sometimes pre- 
ferred by John because he wishes to emphasize the mystery of the 
ways of Providence. At all events, on two occasions, after saying 
that people wished to seize Jesus, or that He was teaching in the 
Temple, (vii. 30, viii. 20) “and ino man” arrested Him, he adds 
“because his hour had not yet come.” But elsewhere, when there is 
no such reference to the “hour,” he does not use the Hebraic 
construction: vii. 44 ‘‘Now some wished to seize him, dxf [in spite 
of that) (aAX’) no man laid hands on him.” 

[2139] Whatever his motive may be, the statistical fact is un- 
deniable that the phrase “and no one” (xat ovdeis) (unbroken by 
intervening words) is not often (perhaps only thrice) used by 
John in what we should call its natural sense, #.e. additively or 
consecutively, eg. “My Father...is greater than I, and mo one is 
able to snatch them out of my Father’s hand’.” More frequently 
(about six times) it may mean “ and yet no one.” 

[2140] The same rule does not apply so frequently to the 
Johannine use of “and not,” which is used in varied contexts, 
eg. ‘*A little while and ye behold me of,” “They have taken the 
body of the Lord and we know aot where they have laid him,” 


1 (2139 a] Jn x. 29. The text and the translation are doubtful (see 2496 4). 
The preceding context has the words (x. 28) ‘‘ they shall assuredly not be lost... 
and no one (xal ov...r¢s) shall snatch them out of my hand.” The other instances 
are viil. 33, xvil. 12. On iii. 13 see 2141. [In xvi. 22 ‘“‘and your joy no ome 
taketh,” the phrase is broken by the intervening words.] In xvi. 5 the meaning 
may well be ‘‘ You are full of sorrow at the thought of my departure and yet not 
one of you (kal oléels €& budv) asks me whither I am departing.” ‘‘ And nothing” 
occurs thus in vii. 26 ‘‘Is not this he that they seek to kill? And yet («al) see! he 
speaketh openly and nothing (xal obéév) do they say to him.” It might be fairly 
maintained that the ‘‘ yet” implied in the preceding cal runs on to the second «al. 
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“Thou knowest all things and hast nof need,” “Ye have neither 
seen him and ye have not his word abiding in you.” Still, the 
instances in which “and mot” is, or may be, adversative, slightly 
exceed the non-adversative’. Nor is it fanciful to say that this curious 
Johannine characteristic reflects the writers view of the world 
—its double nature of light and darkness, its disappointments, 
incongruities, and pathetic paradoxes, which he feels to be often 
expressible better by an ‘‘and” than by a coarse, commonplace, 
obtrusive “dus”: “He was in the world and—the world knew him 
not,” “ He came unto his own, and—his own received him not.” 


(5) Special instances of xai= “and yet” 

[2141] This general preponderance of adversative meaning must 
weigh in the interpretation of particular passages of which the mean- 
ing is disputed, ¢.g. i 5 “The light shineth in the darkness and [yet] 
—the darkness apprehended it not” (1443, 1735 ¢foll.) [instead of 
“and the darkness overcame it not”]. In iii. 13 “If I told you 
earthly things and ye believe not, how shall ye believe [#¢ ye will 
assuredly not believe] if I tell you heavenly things? And [yet] no 
man hath ascended into heaven except him that descended out of 
heaven...,” the meaning appears to be, “Ye will not believe and yet 
the truth is told you by him who alone knows the truth.” In 
v. 39—40 (“Ye search the Scriptures, because ye think to have in 
them eternal life, and they are they that bear witness concerning me, 
and [yet] ye have no desire (xai ov @éAere) to come unto me that ye 


1 [2140.2] This conclusion is reached by reference to oJ in Bruder (1888) and 
by examining instances of xal od. An examination of the same phenomena, under 
the same heading, in Luke, reveals very different results. In the first place, John 
uses od more frequently than Luke does in the proportion of about 44 to 2g— 
a testimony to John’s predilection for contrasts and opposites. In the next place, 
whereas John exhibits this predilection even more in his Prologue than in the rest 
of his Gospel, Luke does not use cal od adversatively till the end of his sixth 
chapter in the words of Christ, ‘‘ Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and [ye?] do not the 
things that I say?” Subsequently he uses it fairly often, mostly in words of Christ, 
or in parables, or in passages where he follows the Synoptic Tradition, especially 
in such antitheses as ‘‘ They desired to see and [yet] they saw not,” ‘‘ He came 
seeking asd [yet] he found not,” ‘‘ They shall seek asd [yer] they shall not be able 
to find ” etc. 

(2140 4] In his first six chapters Luke freely uses the additive ‘‘ aad not,” i. 7 
‘Sand they had mo child,” ii. 43 ‘‘and his parents knew of,” ii. 50 ‘‘ and they 
understood sof,” iv. 2 ‘‘and he ate nothing.” Later on, in Luke’s adversative 
instances, there is probably not one that presents any ambiguity. 
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may have life”) “ye search...and” is more probably correct than 
“6 Search...and” (24889 (i)). 

[2142] In vii. 27—8, the Jews first declare that they know the 
origin of Jesus, implying that consequently He cannot be the 
Messiah, “But [as for] this [man] we know whence he 1s, whereas 
(8¢) the Messiah—when he comes, no man is to know whence he 
is.” Jesus replies, apparently repeating their assertion of knowledg 
as an exclamation of His own, and shewing its falsity: ‘(lit.) Both 
me ye ‘know’ and ye ‘know’ whence I am! And [ yet] I have not 
come from myself, but he that sent me is true, whom ye know not,” 
t.e. “Ye say ye know my origin, and yet I come from Him who is 
Truth whom ye know not?.” 

(2143] In x. 35 “If he [David] called them gods...and [if] the 
Scripture cannot be broken,” the meaning might be “and [if never- 
theless, in spite of so difficult a meaning] the Scripture” cannot be 
annulled.” But ov, before Svvarar, may be regarded as 4 in dédvvaros, 
and xat ov dvvara: may be regarded as differing little from a parenthetic 
éduvaroy 5é. And this perhaps is the best view : “If the Psalmist called 
them gods—and [all know that] the Scripture cannot be annulled— 
how can ye accuse me?” 

[2144] In some cases the choice between “and” and “yet” may 
be called a mere matter of taste, as in the following :— | 


Mt. vi. 26 (A.V.) Lk. xii. 24 (A.V.) 
“ .,.they sow not neither do they “',.they neither sow nor reap... 
reap...yet (xai) [R.V. and] your = and (xat) [R.V. and] God feedeth 
heavenly Father feedeth them.” them.” 


Isaiah vi. 9 


R.V. LXX and Mt. xiii. 14 (R.V.) 
“‘ Hear ye indeed du¢ (Heb. vaw, “ By hearing ye shall hear arzd 
“‘and”) understand not.” (comp. Acts xxviii. 26 “ and”) 


shall in no wise understand.” 


1 (2142 a] ‘ANd rovroy oldauer widev écriv: b 8 xporos Sray Epxyras obdels 
ywwoxe: wb0ev dorly. “Expater obv...\éyuw Kdpe oldare xal dare wih0en elpl- cal 
dm’ éuavrod ovx EXfAvOa, GAN Fore ddnOuwos 6 wéupas pe, dy Kpuets ovn« ofdare. ‘Both 
me do ye know’’ is intended to reproduce the ambiguity of the original which may 


be either exclamatory or interrogative. Oldare repeats of8ayuey ironically. Comp. 
ix. 29—30 ‘‘‘ We know not..... ‘ Ye know not...1’” 


2 On 9 ypadh, see 1722 &. 
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[2145] Apart from all questions of taste it is certain that our 
Lord, speaking in Aramaic, used the ambiguous vaw, capable of 
meaning “and” or “and yet,” and certain also that any Greek 
translators of Aramaic Christian traditions or of Hebrew Gospels 
would have the alternative of rendering vaw, when used in the latter 
sense, either literally by «ai or freely by words meaning “but,” 
“however” etc. There results a reasonable probability that John, 
writing many years after the circulation of the Synoptic Tradition, 
which seldom uses the Hebraic xai in the sense “and yet,” 
deliberately resorted to it as one of many means of forcing his 
readers to reflect on the many-sidedness of the Lord’s doctrine 
and on the occasional inadequacy of the letter of the earliest 
Gospels to reproduce the living word. Whatever may have been 
his motive, or motives, the fact remains that he uses—with a 
frequency and boldness unparalleled in the Synoptists—the Greek 
additive conjunction in a non-Greek adversative fashion to introduce 
adversative clauses with a suddenness that heightens the sense of 
paradox, thus: v. 43 “I have come in the name of my Father and 
—ye do not receive me,” v. 44 ‘“‘ How can ye believe, receiving glory 
from one another azd—the glory that comes from the only God ye 
do not seek?” vi. 36 “Ye have both («a‘) seen me and—ye do not 
believe,” vii. 36 “Ye shall seek me and—ye shall not find.” 


(e) Kai introducing an exclamation 


[2146] Kai occasionally introduces an exclamation that may be 
treated as a question, implying incongruity with a previous state- 
ment: ii. 20 “This temple was built in forty-six years: and [ yer] 
thou (emph.) («ai ov) in three days wilt raise it up!” villi. 57 “Thou 
art not yet fifty years old, and [yet] thou (unemph.) hast seen 
Abraham (emph.) («ai "A. éwpaxas; marg. xai 'A. éwpaxéy oe)!” xi. 8 
‘“‘The Jews but now were seeking to stone thee, and [ yet] again thou 
(unemph.) goest thither!” 


1 [2146 a] In i. 16 ‘‘ From his fulness did we all receive, and grace for (dyrl) 
grace,” the xai does not mean ‘‘ namely,” or ‘‘that is to say,” but ‘‘and, what is 
more,” ‘‘and indeed,” or ‘‘yea” (see d»ri, 22864—7). There is probably no instance 
in Jn where xal means ‘‘namely.” ‘‘ Receive” is used absolutely (comp. 1815 and 
Aboth i. 3, 4, 7 etc.), and «al introduces a new statement about the nature of the 
reception. 


[2147] CONJUNCTIONS 


(€) Kai meaning “also” 

[2147] Kai defore a noun or pronoun, corresponding to our 
“also” offer a noun or pronoun, is sometimes used by John to 
predicate again, what has been predicated before, about a different 
person or thing’. Where “not only” precedes’, attention is called 
to “‘adso,” and there is no ambiguity or obscurity. But the meaning 
is liable to be missed in passages where the previous predication is 
implied (not expressed) or expressed at a considerable interval, eg. 
vii. 3 “ Depart to Judaea that thy disciples also (va «ai of p. oo) 
may behold thy works,” z.e. “‘ Here in Galilee, among thy countrymen 
and kinsfolk, thou hast no disciples worth mentioning : go to Judaea, 
where thou hast disciples, that they a/so may behold thy works*” 
In xii. ro “But the chief priests took counsel that they might kill 
Lazarus aéso,” the reference is to xi. 53, the meaning being, in 
effect, “I have said above (xi. 53) ‘From that day forth therefore 
they took counsel that they might kill him [Jesus]’: now I say that 
they included Lazarus a/so in their plans*.” 


(m) Kai in Apodosis after &, ei, ka@wc etc. in Protasis. 


[2148] This construction is frequent in John because he dwells 
on the principle of correspondence between the visible and the in- 
visible, between the incarnate Son below and the Father above: | 
v. 19—26 “For what things soever he [#.e. the Father] doeth, these 
the Son also (xai 6 vies) likewise (dows) doeth....For as the Father... 
raiseth up, so (ovrws) the Son also (xai 6 vios) quickeneth....For as 
the Father hath life in himself so (ovrws) to the Son also (xai ro vis) 
gave he to have life in himself,” viii. rg (comp. xiv. 7) “If ye knew 


1 [21472] This construction is most freq. in Lk. In Jn it is about as freq. as 
in Mt. 

# [2147 5) ‘‘ Not only,” od, or «1, udvor (adv.), Jn v. 18 before verb, od pévor 
Eve, elsewhere before noun, xi. 52 obx iwep roi &@vous pdvor, comp. xii. Q, xiii. 9, 
xvii. 20. This precise constr. (Bruder) does not occur in the Synoptists exc. 
Mt. xxi. 21. When Mt. iv. 4, Lk. iv. 4 quote Deut. viii. 3 ‘‘ Not by bread alone,” 
they have ov« éx’ dpry udry (adj.) (as LXX). In Jn xi. 52—xvii. 20, ob and pbvor 
(adv.) are always separated, ‘‘ wof for the nation alone,” ‘‘ mot because of Jesus 
alone”’ etc. 

[2147 ¢] Comp. Rom. i. 13 ‘‘that I might have some fruit in you also (xal & 
buiy)—as also (xa0ws xal) in the rest of the nations,” where ‘‘in you also ” would 
not have been quite clear unless the writer had added the subsequent words to 
make it clear. 

* (2147 d@] Kal, meaning ‘‘also,” is preceded by 8¢ in ii. 2, iii. 23, xviii. 2, §, 
18, xix. 19, 39, xxi. 25 [But in ii. 2 8¢ cal may mean ‘‘ now both...”]. 
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me, ye would know my Father also (x. rov 2. pov),” xii. 26 ‘* Where 
I am there shall be my servant also (x. 6 Staxovos 0 éuos)?.” 

(0) Kai Yeic 

[2149] Kai ipeis, tpas etc., meaning “ye also,” “you also” etc., 
is so frequent in John’, that the frequency almost suffices of itself to 
determine the sense in xiv. 19 “...but ye behold me: because (ort) I 
(emph.) (éyw) live, ye also (xat vets) shall live.” Here R.V. marg. 
gives “and ye shall live.” But this,—whether rendered “ye behold 
me...and ye shall live,” or “‘ because I live and [because] ye shall live” 
—makes very weak sense. R.V. txt makes perfect sense and 
accords with Johannine usage. In xvi. 21—22 “the woman hath 
sorrow...and ye (R.V.) therefore (ov) have sorrow,” might, and 
probably should, be rendered “ye a/so therefore have sorrow,” since 
xai implies correspondence, and not mere addition. 

(c) Kat in Crasis 

[2150] Kai is always combined by crasis with éyw (freq.), with 
€uof (once, xvii. 6), and with éué (twice, vii. 28, xvi. 32) except in 
antithesis xv. 24 xai dé xai rov warépa pov. It is combined with 
et in xi. 54, but not in ii. 12, iii. 22, vi. 3. With the masculine 
€xeivos it is always combined, except in xix. 35 on which see 2383. 
For xay, see 2160. 


(«) Kdxeinoc?® 

(2151] After a subject expressed by a participle, éxeivos is some- 
times used appositionally for emphasis, ‘‘ 4e and no other,” and where 
xai is prefixed to it, the meaning is “‘ he also,” or “he in the same 
way, or “he on his side” etc. :—vi. §7 “He that eateth me, Ae also 
(xaxeivos) shall live on account of me,” é.¢. just as I live on account 
of the Father (see context) ; xiv. 12 ‘‘ He that believeth on me, the 
works that I do shall he also (xdxeivos) do,” é.e. as well as I myself. 
In vii. 29 “I am from him (wap avrov) and he (emph.) sent me 
(xaxetvos pe awéoredev)” the xai is probably additive, and the 
meaning is that Jesus comes not only from the presence of the Father 


1 [2148 a] On the possibility of ambiguity when «al, after a clause with ca@us, 
may mean ‘‘also” or ‘‘and,” see 2138, and on xaOws followed by «dy in particular, 
see 3134—7. 

3 vii. 47, ix. 27, xiii. 14, 15, 33, 34) XiV. 3, xv. 20. On viii. 38 cal dpeis ofv... 
wovetre, see 3193—4 and 2859. 

3 [9151 a] Kal éxeivyos never occurs exc. in xix. 35, where NA read xdxeivos 
(2383). In xvii. 6, 8A «al éuvol—here with CD—again differ from W.H. xdyol. 
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but also by His express sending, “and he, and no other, sent me'.” 
In x. 16 “ And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: them 
also (xdxeiva) must I bring...,” the meaning might be (theoretically) 
“and them must I bring,” but John’s predilection for asyndeton, and 
the appropriateness of the meaning “also” here, indicate that xai is 
emphatic, not additive. The only other instance is xvii. 24 “that 
where I (emph.) am they also (xaxeiyor.) may be together with me 
(wer éuov),” zc. “that they, as well as I, may be there”; the phrase 
per vod suggests that they are to be not only in the same place but 
“together” in mind and spirit. 


(7) Kai, “also,” connexion of 


[2152] Kai, “also,” before nouns and pronouns, has been dis- 
cussed above. But «ai, “also,” before a verb, is sometimes liable 
to be confused with xai before the subject of the verb. Thus, &« 
TOUTO Kai UrNVTnTEY a’T~ Oo oxAos might be confused with da rovro 
UrnvTnoey avt@ Kal o oxAos. Yet the former means (1) “For this 
cause the multitude went a/so to meet him,” #.e. besides doing, or 
having done, something else, it did this additional act. The latter 
would mean (2) “ But there went to meet him the multitude a/so,” 
z.e. the multitude, as well as Christ’s disciples, or companions. 

[2153] This distinction is ignored by A.V. in xii 18 8a rotro 
Kal umyvTnocey avt@ o oxAos, where A.V. has “for this cause the 
people a/so.” R.V. has “for this cause aéso the multitude,” which 
would naturally mean “for this cause as well as for other causes.” 
But the words ought to mean that the multitude, deszdes doing other 
things (e.g. noising abroad the raising of Lazarus) a/so, or actually, 
took the extreme course of organizing a procession in Christ's 


3» 


honour, #.e. “went also to meet him,” or “actually went to meet him’. 
(x) Kai “also” in viii. 25 
[2154] There is great difficulty in vili. 25 “They therefore said 
unto him, Who art thou? Jesus said unto them, [In] the beginning 


1 [2151 4] Asyndeton (‘‘ He also”) is less probable here. If that were the 
construction, the sentence and its context would mean “‘I (efh.) know him 
because I (ssemph.) am from his presence: he, on his side, sent me.” 

2 (2153 2] Possibly A.V. may have considered that xal represented a distinction 
between two multitudes, (1) xii. 12 6 6xAo0s wodvs, which came out of Jerusalem, 
(2) xii. 17 6 SxAos 6 cy per’ abrod dre rov A. épwrnoey...which accompanied Jesus 
into Jerusalem, and which is said to have (z6.) ‘‘testified.” John does distinguish 
between these two multitudes. But xaf here has nothing to do with emphasizing 
the distinction. 
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r I also speak unto you (riv apyy or Kai Aard wvpiv, 
ted by W.H. txt interrog., marg. affirm.).” Chrysostom’s 
‘ion is as follows, ‘‘Now what he means is to this effect, 
' all to hear the words that fall from me ye are unworthy, 
ore are ye unworthy to understand also who I am.” Cramer 
>yril thus, “I am justly punished, says [He], because I made 
ung even of [receiving] word[s] from you, because I have 
:d to [you] aught of the things that know [? e:otwn 
wn “that seem likely”] to profit [you] and took counsel 
> deliver [you], I have been counted thus cheap in your 
on*.” It will be observed that the two do not agree. 
tom apparently takes ryv apxyy as oAuws, “at all,” but Cyril 
as ‘“‘beginning.” Chrysostom’s interpretation would require 
ré wait, OF some negative context, which is found with rv 
hen it means “‘at all” (“ever at all,” “not at all” etc.)*. 
5] As regards or, Chrysostom apparently takes it as the 
oronoun (‘‘that which I even speak,” paraphrased by him 
words that fall from my lips,” ray Acywy rav wap’ éuod) : 
ikes it as “because” (“‘decause I made a beginning ”). 
of them takes ore interrogatively. Of the instances alleged 
cott here for interrogative or, one is probably corrupt, and 
not parallel to the instance in question‘. Even if the inter- 
use in Mark could be proved, it would be alien from 
ne usage (2231 c—e). 


4a] “O 3¢ Adyec raobrée dori: Tod Sdws dxovew ray \dywr raw wap’ éuod 
Te, phre ye xal padeiy doris yu elps. 

44] Cramer ad loc. Alxasa rdoxw, gnoly, Sri cal Abyou wap’ tpiw 
~ apxiv, Sri wpoowepuwnkd re trav ddrwr (?) wiedeiv, kal diacwiew 
Mv, edredrs obtw A|eddytopat wap’ vuiy. Perhaps there should be a full 
‘dpx%w. Cramer also has a comment (resembling Chrysostam’s) quoting 
S‘‘rip dpxhy 6 1 Kal NadG byiy, woddAd Exw wap’ buiy Aadew Kal xplvew. 
4c] It is very doubtful whether such a negative could be implied here 
tone of the answer (‘‘{You ask me who I am. I give you no reply. 
not] af all ever that which I say [much less that which I am]”). 

2) No negative v.r. is given by Alford. SS (Burk.) has ‘‘The chief [is] 
spk.) should speak [myself] with you,” @ ‘‘initium quod loquor vobis,” 
1is quia loquor vobis; cum...,” @ “‘initium quoniam et loquor vobis,” 
pium quod et loquor vobis,” gat. and mm. ‘‘principium, quod loquor,” 
g. ‘‘principium qui et loquor vobis.” 

6a) In Mk ix. 11, 28, d7¢ is preceded by érnpwrws, and the best transla- 
d probably be an affirmative—ér: or Aéyorres 57: being simply used to 
the statement—‘‘They questioned him saying, ‘The scribes say Elijah 
come. (How is that?’],” ‘‘They questioned him saying ‘We could not: 
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[2156] If or is a relative pronoun the meaning would seem to be 
that Jesus identifies Himself with that which He speaks, ¢.e. with the 
words which, as He says (xii. 48), ‘shall judge” those who reject 
Him. Then, perhaps, the cai may be explained with reference to what 
precedes—where He has said to the Jews, “If ye believe not that 
1 am”—-so that the meaning is, “(7 am] that which I also speak" 
From an ordinary person, this would mean “I am as good as my 
word.” From a prophet, it -might mean “I am the messenger of 
God, nay, the message of God.” But coming from the Logos—who 
is both the Word and the Act of God, the Messenger of righteousness 
and justice and also the Righteous Judge Himself—it implies a 
unique and mysterious identity between the Personality and the 
Word. As John the Baptist says (i. 23) “/ [am not to be accepted 
as the son of Zachariah.the priest, or on any other personal grounds, 
but as being] @ voice (é¢y pwvy),” so Jesus says “I am [not to be 
accepted as the Son of David, born at Nazareth, or Bethlehen, but 
as being] that which also I speak from the first,” #.e. the Logos, as 
He had spoken it from the first, consistently}. 


(v) Kai meaning “[indeed], and...?” 


[2157] In ix. 36 “nd who is he, Lord, that (2118) I may 
believe in him?” the question (uttered by the blind man whom 
Jesus had healed) follows the words, “Thou believest [dost thou 
not] in the Son of man?” The man is startled by the unusual 


cast it out. [How was that?].’” In both cases, the question is implied in the 
tone, and in the verb ‘‘questioned,” which makes all the difference. In Mk ii. 7 
Bcaroyifbuerar ev rais xapdiats adray, Tl ovros ofrws Aadet; W.H. print Sr: only in 
marg., and Swete gives, as the authority for it, only B (whose authority is weak on 
insertion and omission (2650) of O) and one cursive. See 2381 d—e. 

The adv. dpxjy (and ri» dpxjv) when meaning ‘‘at all” appears always 
(Steph.) to have a negative context expressed or implied. It is implied in Clem. 
Hom. vi. 11 rh eal rnv dpxdy diadéyoua ; t.c. ob det Stadéyer@asr. Comp. 4d. xix. 6. 
Without a negative, it means ‘‘at the first,” as in Gen. xli. 21, xliii. 18, 20, and 
Just. Mart. Apol. § 10 (45). 

1 [2156 a] So Nonnus, Tls od wédes; cal Xpords avlaxer, Srre wep dpiv "EE 
dpxns ddpcfov, Exwy ynpOua dixdgew. This, though probably not an actual utter- 
ance of Jesus, may be a Johannine and mystical paraphrase of something expressed 
differently by the Synoptists, according to whom, Jesus expressed His desire to go 
back to the ‘‘ beginning” of things, before the Law of Moses was given ‘‘ because 
of the hardness of men’s hearts.” He also said that His ‘‘words” would “‘never 
pass away.” He claimed for ‘‘the Son of man” that He was ‘‘ Lord also of 
the Sabbath.” Combining these statements we shall arrive at a claim on the 
part of the Son of man to identify Himself with the Father's Law or Word. 
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hrase (‘‘believe in the Son of man”), and he craves additional 
planation ‘(Thou sayest this] aad [thou wilt surely tell me] who 
he?” Somewhat similarly in answer to Christ’s startling statement 
yout the spiritual disability attendant on riches, the disciples reply, 
‘Thou sayest this] and—who [then] can be saved'?” Probably, 
ter on, John finds a parallel and a contrast between this question 
iked by a believer and the question asked by the unbelieving Jews, 
1 34) “Who is this Son of man?” and the surprise of the former, 
gether with his readiness to believe in what surprises him, brings 
it clearly the nature of the man’s faith. He is ready to believe 
| anyone that Jesus bids him believe in. In effect—before Jesus 
2d spoken—he already believed, heart and soul, in Jesus as a 
‘vine incarnation of kindness and power. 


(E) Kai édn (See also 2513—5 (i)) 


(2158] In Isaiah x. 22 “For though thy people Israel be as the 
ind...only a remnant shall return,” LXX has xat éav yeérprat 
| Paul, for «. é. yévyra, has (Rom. ix. 27) dav 9 (A.V. “though,” 
.V. “if”). Probably St Paul used éay with the consciousness that 
ie apodosis gave it the meaning “even if,” and LXX intended xai 
» mean ‘“‘even.” In an author like John, much given to asyndeton, 
ere is an antecedent probability (in doubtful cases) that xai éay 
ould mean, not “and if,” but “even sf.” 

[2159] Kai édv occurs as follows: viii. 16 “I judge no man, 
R.V.) yea, and if I judge (xai éay xpivw 3& éyw), my judgment 

true” (A.V. ‘Sand yet if I judge”). Perhaps, “‘yea, even if I 
idge”; xii. 46—7 (R.V.) “I am come...that whosoever believeth 
a me may not abide in the darkness. And if (xai éav) any man 
par my sayings and keep them not, I judge him not,” better, 
erhaps, ‘‘Zven if any man hear and disobey, I judge him not”; 
v. 3 (R.V.) “And tf (xai éav) I go and prepare a place for you, 
come again, and will receive you...,” better, perhaps, “ven if 
x, And even if) 1 go...[yet] again do I come.” There is great 


1 [2157 a] Mk x. 26, Lk. xviii. 26 (Mt. xix. 25 ris dpa). So Xen. Cyrop. v. 
13 ‘‘* You are passing over a still greater marvel.’ ‘[/s#deed] and what might 
at be (xai rl 8h ror édoriy;)?’’’ And, in reply to Cyrus’s orders as to the 
awing up of soldiers for an attack, an officer replies (84. vi. 3. 22) ‘‘[/ndeed] 
sd do you think we shall be strong enough (Kat doxotdpéy cor, Egy, wo Kipe, ixaras 
ew)...?” Similarly, in English we might have ‘“ ‘Give him what he asks.’ 
4nd where am I to get it?’"’ So xai was, freq. (Steph. 2305 B). 
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difficulty about the whole of this passage, but it seems to mean 
“T should not myself call it going on a journey (wopevopac) but going 
back to the Father (iwayw): however, to use your word, cven if 
I do ‘go,’ yet I will return” (2080—6). In the Epistle, xai éay occurs 
twice. It is used with indic. in 1 Jn v. 15 xat day otdapey “‘ and if we 
know ” (see 2515 (i)). R.V. “and if” does not seem adequate to the 
meaning in 1 Jn ii. 1—2, “J write...that ye sin not. Grant however 
that one sin (xai tav tis dyapry) we have a Paraclete.” It is not 
meant that we have no Paraclete if we do not sin. The meaning 
is, “Even if we do sin [ef us remember that| we have a Paraclete.” 


(0) Kan 

[2160] Kay occurs four times in John and means “even if” 
certainly in viii. 14, x. 38, xi. 25, and possibly in vili. 55, (R.V.) 
“But I know him [#e. the Father]; and if I should say («dv eiru) 
I know him not, I shall be like unto you, a liar.” It is true that «ar 
means “and sf” in Luke, and in the Mark-Appendix'; and three 
Johannine instances are hardly enough to establish the necessity 
of a similar meaning in the fourth. Yet, having regard to the 
instances, so far as they go, and to the frequency of asyndeton in 
John, and to the extraordinary force and abruptness of the thought, 
the balance of probability inclines slightly toward the latter rendering: 
“IT know him. ven if I say I know him not—([what then ?] I shall 
be a liar.” 


(7) Kal...kal, “both...and” 


[2161] In vi. 36 “But I said unto you that ye (unemph.) have 
both seen [me] and [yet] do not believe,” GAX’ elrov dpiv ore nai 
éwpdxaré [pe] xai ob morevere, A.V. has “ye also,” which would 
require xai vpets. R.V. omits “doth.” The word “doth” increases 
the abruptness of the paradox, as in xv. 24 (where R.V. inserts it) 
‘“‘they have doth seen and hated both me and my Father*.” Possibly 


1 [21602] Kd», in Mk v. 28, vi. 56 means ‘though it were but,” z.¢. ‘‘merely,” 
in Mt. xxi. 21, xxvi. 38, ‘Seven if.” But in Lk. xii. 38, xiii. 9, Mk-App. (xvi. 18}, 
Jas v. 15 (on which see Mayor), it means ‘‘and if.” This evidence, so far as it 
goes, favours the view that John would always use the word in one sense as is 
the case in Mk, Mt., and Lk. 

2 (2161 a] In vi. 36, we is om. by almost all authorities exc. BD, prob. because 
the scribes did not understand that the reference was to vi. 26 “ not because 
ye saw signs” combined with vi. 29 “this is the work of God that ye de/seve.” 
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-V. omits‘ it here because it is contrary to English idiom, and 
scause the paradox is expressed by rendering the second xai “and 
ret}.” This however does not give the suspensive force of the first 
u, which might be freely rendered “though” (‘‘though ye have seen 
ie yet ye do not believe ”). 

(2162] This usage is almost peculiar to John in N.T. Other 
poks use xai...xai to represent (1) the same verb applied to two 
ouns, ¢g. “healing doth the d/nd and the /ame',” or (2) the same 
oun or pronoun applied to two verbs, ¢.g. “he began doth fo do and 
' feack.” But these and other instances (“both hungering and 
uirsting,” and even “both to be filled and to be hungry*”) are unlike 
1e Johannine coupling (with “and [yet]”). Sometimes also John 
ouples, not opposites, but correlatives, or correspondent statements 
ke that of St Paul, “God doth raised up the Lord and will raise up 

s",” where the text suggests that Redemption is one great fore- 
rdained plan including past and present. Thus the Voice from 
[eaven says xii. 28 “I have doth glorified and will again glorify,” 2.¢. 
3 it was, so it shall be. 

[2163] ix. 37 “Thou hast doth seen him and he that is speaking 
ith thee is he‘,” is the reply of our Lord to the man born blind, 
sking who “the Son of man” ts, in whom he is to believe. Jesus 
oes not at once say, as to the Samaritan woman, “J that speak unto 
bee am he.” The words “Thou hast seen him” coming to the 
lind man from Jesus, who had just made him “see,” and whose 
oice he would recognise, could hardly fail to be clear. The blind 
1an could hardly think of asking, ‘But of all those whom I have 
2en since I received sight a few hours ago, which is he?” Perhaps, 


he former implies that the Jews had ‘‘ seen” the Messiah manifested by “' signs” ; 
ie latter, that, in spite of this “seeing,” they still did not “ believe” and needed 
| be commanded to “ believe.” 

1 (2163 a] Comp. Mk iv. 41 ‘*(?) doth (R.V. even) the wind and the sea,” sim. 
It. viii. 27. Luke in the paral]. (viii. 25) by a difference of order («al rots dvénots 
rerdoce: xal ry O8ari, not cal 7. dvéuos x. 7. S8arc) perh. indicates that he takes 
u...cal as ‘ even...and.” 

3 (21626) Phil. iv. 12 o%8a xal rarewotoOa, ol8a xal repocevew is interesting 
s shewing the Apostle in the act of writing xai raw. xal wepeso. and then changing 
is mind, inserting olda : as Lightf. says, cal rawecvotc@a: was ‘shaped in antici- 
ation of the xal weprocedew which follows.” 

3 (2162c] 1 Cor. vi. 14 6 82 Beds xal ron xiprov wyecper kal judas dEeyepet (B 
‘yyecper). B's reading would mean that ‘‘ God o¢h raised up the Lord and (ipso 
cto) raised up us,’’ as part of one plan. 

* Kal éwpaxas avroy xal 6 AaAGpy pera cob éxeivés doru. 
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therefore, Chrysostom has not chosen the nght epithet in calling the 
clause “obscure’.” But it is purposely preparatory and incomplete— 
as though beginning from the physical and passing to the spiritul. 
As, after the feeding of the Five Thousand, the Saviour says (vi 63), 
“The flesh profiteth nothing, the words that J have spoken to yus 
are spirit and are life,” so, after the healing of the blind man, Jesus 
does not say, “I that healed thee am he,” but describes the Son 
of man as “He that is speaking with the.” He thereby suggests 
another aspect of the Messiah. He is not only the Healer, but also 
the Speaker of the words of God’. 

[2164] Koi is not immediately before the verb in xvil 25 (lit) 
“© righteous Father, doth (xai) the world did not recognise thee— 
but I (éyw dé) recognised thee—and these (xai ovros) recognised that 
thou didst send me.” Here the first «ai is intended to keep the 
reader in suspense, aware that the meaning is incomplete’, and 
perhaps the sentence starts with the simple antithesis, ‘ Wereas (xai) 
the world did zot...on the other hand (xai) these did.” But the 
sentence is broken by a parenthesis (“but I recognised ”) and this 
perhaps suggests the reason why “these did [recognise],” namely, 
because the Son imparted to the disciples His power of recognition— 
so that a new connexion Is introduced, “but I did and comsequently 
these did‘.” 

[2165] These words (xvii. 25) resemble—spiritually, though not 
verbally—the saying in the Double Tradition, “I confess unto thee, 
O Father...because thou hast hidden these things from the wise... 
and revealed them unto babes. Yea, Father, for so it hath seemed 


1 Chrys. Ovx elwev, '"Eyw eluc: adda uéoos Err xal bweoradyévos. Kal édpaxas 
aurév. Toiro Ere &dndov Fr 8d 1d cadécrepor éxtyyayer> ‘O NadGw perd ood, 
éxeivés dort. By pwéoos he seems to mean “‘going half way.” 

2 Comp. vi. 68 “Thou hast the words of eternal life,” which implies “ Thou 
art the Saviour.”’ 

5 (2164a] As a rule, xal 6 xédcyos, in such a position as this, would mean 
*‘ Even the world,” and in some contexts it would make good sense to render 
it thus, ‘‘ £ven the world, even God’s own creation, did not know Him”; 
but this would not be appropriate in a context where “the world’’ is clearly 
regarded as an enemy. 

* [21644] See 21624 on Phil. iv. 12. In Jn xvii. 26, the words cal éyrdpwe... 
kai yvwplow might begin a new sentence (like xii. 28 cal é3étaca...cal wily 
‘ofdow) ‘I have do¢h made known...and will make known,” and this hypothesis of 
asyndeton is more in accordance with Johannine style than the hypothesis of cal 
‘‘and” repeated thrice after xal ‘‘ doth.” 
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good in thy sight’.” There, too, the context says that no man 
knoweth the Father save the Son and he to whom the Son reveals 
Him. So, we might paraphrase the Johannine “righteous Father” 
as meaning substantially “I confess the righteousness of that which 
hath seemed good in thy sight.” The Johannine antithesis between 
“the world” and “these” corresponds to the antithesis between 
“the wise” and “babes.” Also the parenthesis “But I knew thee” 
followed by “and these knew that thou didst send me,” suggests— 
what Matthew and Luke express—that the knowledge of the Father 
is peculiar to the Son and to those who receive the gift from the Son. 
The xaé in the Fourth Gospel supplies the connexion between 
“hiding ” from the “ wise” (é.e. ‘the world” meaning “the worldly”) 
and the revealing unto “babes” (z.¢. the little ones of Christ, whom 
the Fourth Gospel calls “these ”). The two are parts of one plan. 
In John, “hiding ” and “revealing” are expressed by “not knowing ” 
and “‘knowing.” The thought is the same as in Matthew and Luke. 

[2166] In xxi. 24, otros éorw 6 pabyrys 6 cai paprupav wepi 
Tovrev xai 6 ypayas tavra is the reading of B. On the context, 
see 2169 and 2429—35. It would be against Greek usage to 
suppose that this means, “he that both testifieth and wrote,” 6 xai 
paprupey xai ypayas. In B, therefore, we must take the first «ai as 
“also”: “This [ée. the beloved disciple above described] is the 
disciple that a/so [besides seeing the Saviour in the way described 
above] testifieth concerning these things,” ¢.¢. he not only saw the 
Saviour but testifies to what he saw’. After these words the 
evangelist continues, “and the one that wrote these things,” making 
a pause after rovrwy and deliberately separating the two statements. 
As a rule, an apostle would “testify” and his amanuensis or 
interpreter would write (as in the case of St Paul’s Epistles): but 
in this case the “beloved disciple” did both*. 


1 Mt. xi. 25—7, Lk. x. 21—2. 

2 [2166 a] ‘‘ These things” may perhaps not refer to the whole of the contents 
of the Gospel, but to the events just described, like vaira in xii. 16 (2621—2) : 
Codex a has “de Jesu” and ¢ ‘‘de ihm,” but these are perhaps confusions of ‘‘ de 
his,” read as ‘‘de ihs.” 

3 (216646] Kal would naturally be omitted by scribes before naprupéy because 
it would seem to them, if genuine, intended to mean ‘‘ both”’: and this it could 
not mean. If we omit it, the rendering will still be as above, only omitting the 
emphatic ‘‘also.” 

[2166 c] If we adopt the two marginal readings of W.H. and assume [6], in the 
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(p) Kat rép 

[2167] Kai ydp occurs in John twice. Once avroé intervene 
(iv. 45 xai atroit yap %AGov, “for they a/so went”) perhaps receiving 
special emphasis from its intervention (2692). The other instance is 
iv. 23, “For the Father also (xai yap 6 xargp) seeketh such for his 
worshippers (rovovrovs fyret tovs xpooxuvovvras avroy),” R.V. ttt 
‘for such doth the Father seek to be h. w.,” marg. “for such the 
Father a/so seeketh.” This rendering (“‘for...also”) is more probable, 
here, than “for indeed.” Kai yap may mean “ for indeed ”—empha. 
sizing the cogency and truth of a causal proposition—wAen there is 
no noun or pronoun that comes close afterwards. But where there is 
such a noun or pronoun the force of «af is to emphasize it, as in 
“‘ For I also am under authority'.” Taken thus, the words are 
appropriate as a reply to the Samaritan woman, whose tone suggests 
that she may have thought it a mark of weakness in man, much more 
in God, to “seek,” since “seeking” implied want and need®. Mark 
records a saying of the Son about Himself, “‘ Kor the Son of man also 
(xui yap 6 v. r. a.) came to be a minister®.” John here records 
a similar saying of the Son about the Father, and with the same 
conjunction, “ For the Father also (xai yap 6 x.) seeketh*.” 


On xai...d€ see 2076, and on ovre...xai see 2258—9. 


(co) Kai omitted between two adjectives 


[2168] Such collections of adjectives as we find in the Pastoral 
Epistles (2 Tim. tii. 2 foll.) “Self-loving, money-loving, boastful, 
haughty etc.” are not to be found in John, where two contiguous 


ee 


second, to be part of the text. the translation will then be ‘‘ This is the disciple 
that also testifieth concerning these things, the [disciple] that also wrote....” Bat 
the possibilities of combining various readings are so numerous that it is not worth 
while to enter into further detail. 

} (674) Me. viii. 9, Lk. vii. 8. Comp. Mt. xxvi. 73 “‘ for thy speech a/so,” i.e. 
besides other suspicious circumstances, Mk x. 45 ‘‘ for the Son of man aéso,” i.e. 
He as well as others, not exempting Himself from the duty of common men, 
Lk. vi. 32 ‘* for sinners afso,” i.e. as well as the righteous, etc. 

* (21674) Christ had said to her “ Gite me to drink” and had then perplexed 
her by saving that He could yire 4¢7 to drink. The evangelist here represents the 
Son as saying ** Give,” just asa father might say to his children “‘ Give me your 
hearts,” and just as God is represented in O.T. as saying to Israel ‘‘ Seek ye my 
face "—thus ‘*seeking™ them—in the hope that they may reply “‘ Thy face, O 
Lord, will I seek.” 

3 Mk x. 45. 4 Jn iv. 23. 
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sctives may always be explained by special circumstances. In 
3, vapdov merrucys (1736 ad) (perhaps intended to suggest an inward 
ibolical meaning) may be taken as a compound noun followed by 
vripov. In xvii. 3, o€ Tov povov aAnOivov Oeov may be illustrated 
Rom. xvi. 27 povp cope Oeq, where povos perhaps implies (18965, 
4a) an adjective (“One”) and an adverb (“uniquely”). It is 
racteristic of John that, instead of saying “the last and greatest 
of the feast,” he should say (vii. 37) ‘“‘ Now on the last day—the 
at one [too]—of the feast (év S¢ ry écxary yuépg—rp peyadAq—njs 
rys),” adding “the great one” as a parenthetical remark’. 


) Mév, pévros 
[2169] The Johannine use of »é is interesting mainly in its 
Ting on the question whether otdaey in xxi. 24 may have been 
en by Chrysostom as olda pe, on which point see 2429—35. 
art from vii. 12 of pév éAeyov...aAdAox [Sé], and xi. 6 tore pay Euewerv 
wera pera Touro, it is generally followed by 5¢, as in xix. 24 of pév 
orpatusta...iornxecay Sé, Xix. 32 ToU pév xpwrov...éri 5é rov 'L, 
30 woAAd péy ovv x. adAa...ratra 5é. In x. 41 “Iwavys pév onpetov 
inoev ovdey, wavta Sé¢ ooa clrrev ‘Iwavys wept rovrov adnOy qv, the 
ithesis suggested by the beginning of the sentence is “John on 
one hand did no sign, but this man, who was predicted by John, 
fulfilled all John’s predictions ”—but the subject is changed in 
er to emphasize wayra. The two remaining instances of éy are in 
ds of the Lord, xvi. 9 wept apaprias pév...repi Stxacoovyys S€...wepi 
77) 5é xpivews, and xvi. 22 x. ipets ovv voy prev Av Gere: wade be 
nat tuas, where, in strict regularity, the second verb should have 
tinued in the second person (“but hereafter ye shall rejoice ”), 
the writer passes off to the cause of the future joy. 
[2170] Mévro: occurs nowhere in the Synoptists, but five times in 
in. In iv. 27 “No one, Aowever, said, What seekest thou?” and 
xx. § “He did not, Aowever, enter in,” a feeling of reverence is 
gested : in vii. 13 “No one, Aowever, spake freely about him,” the 
son is added—‘“ owing to the fear of the Jews.” In xn. 42—after 
ing said “they did not believe ”—the evangelist says “yet 


[21662] Some Latin translators have been perplexed by the Gk article and 
aking dopr% as feast-day; a has “in novissima autem magna die festi Judacorum,” 
6 ‘in novissimo autem die magno ac solenne,” ¢ “in die autem novissimo 
no die festo,” ¢ and 7 ‘‘in novissimo autem die (+ illo) magno diei festi,” 
‘*and on the great day of the feast.” 
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however (cpws pévro) even of the rulers many believed in him, but 
owing to [fear of] the Pharisees they did not confess him.” In xxi. 4 
‘‘Jesus stood on the beach. The disciples, however, did not know 
that it was Jesus” is the only remaining instance’. Reviewing the 
whole, we may say that pévro: is never used except where the context 
indicates prevention of some action by fear, or reverence or 
some mysterious restraint. As bearing on the last instance comp. 
Lk. xxiv. 16 “ But their eyes were holden that they should not know 
him.” 


(xiii) “Owov 

[2171] In classical Greek, owov is not used after a definite 
mention of place, as it is in John, e.g. i. 28, “‘ Bethany, beyond 
Jordan, where (Grov) John was...,” xii. r “Bethany, were Lazarus 
was” etc. Compare especially xix. 17—18 “...to the place of a 
skull called in Hebrew Golgotha, where (cwov) they crucified him,” 
#.¢. almost equivalent to, “and there they crucified him.” This 
Johannine use is not borrowed from the LXX, where dzov is so rare 
that it is non-occurrent in the Pentateuch, Joshua and Kings. Nor 
does the Thesaurus give instances of it. But Mark uses it thus four 
or five times, and Matthew—probably sometimes borrowing from 
Mark—uses it about thrice. In connexion with the Resurrection, it 


1 (2170 a2] Out of Jn, it occurs only 2 Tim. ii. 19 6 w. orepeds Oepédsos, Jas ii 8 
el p. vduor redeire Bacthixdy, Jude 8 dpolws pu. Kal ovros. 

2 (21714) Mk ii. 4 rh» oréyny brov yy...rTdy xpdBarroy Srov 6 wapadvruds 
xaréxe:ro, (?) iv. 15 ol rapa rhy bdoy Srou owelperac 6 Abyos, ix. 48 yéervay Srov é 
oxwArAnt auray ou redeurg, xvi. 6 see below (2171¢): Mt. xiii. 5 (definite) ré 
werpwon Swrou oux elxer yy woddhy, but Mk iv. 5 (indefinite if xaf is inserted) rd 
werpwoes [xal] Saou oun elyer yy wodA\jy. In Mt. xxvi. 57, Sov follows Ka:dger 
which implies ‘‘ the palace of Caiaphas.” Mt. xxviii. 6, see below (2171). 

(2171 4] Mt. vi. rg—20 (Lk. xii. 33) is of a somewhat indefinite nature, and 
Srov in Mk xiv. 14 (Lk. xxii. 11) (Mt. om.) rot dori» 7d xardd\upd pov Srov... 
¢dyw, is interrogative, and, so far, indefinite. 

(2171 ¢] “Owov occurs, in the Acts, only in xvii. 1 Qeccadoslany, Srov..., xx. 6 
(v. r.) rh» Tpwdda...drou (W.H. od). Lk. uses Sou five times, but never as 
above, unless an exception is to be recognised in Lk. xii. 33 (where Lk. follows 
Mt. vi. 20) Swou xréwrns oun evyite. 

(2171 @] The Johannine combinations of drov with elul above, as well as the 
non-use of elu ‘‘go’’ in N.T., and almost complete absence of ely: in O.T., shew 
that dsrou elt (not efus) must be read in vii. 34, ‘‘ where I am” (rep. by the Jews in 
vii. 36) although the Jews refer to it in vii. 35 as wopedecOa. If the meaning had 
been where I ‘‘go,” tardyw or ropevoua: would almost certainly have been em- 
ployed (as Jesus frequently uses both). <A strong incompatibility is suggested by 
‘‘where I am, there ye cannot come.” 
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occurs in Mark and Matthew in an angelic utterance (‘“‘see the 
place”), but in John in a description of two angels in the tomb’. 
Here Matthew approaches a dependent interrogative, but Mark and 
Jobn do not. . 

(2172] John frequently uses orov, with or without a preceding 
téros, to denote that the place now mentioned had already been the 
scene of some notable action: iv. 46 “Cana...where (drov) he had 
made the water wine,” vi. 23 ‘“‘near the place where (orov) they ate 
the bread,” vii. 42 ‘‘ Bethlehem the village where David [once] was,” 
x. 40 “the place where John [once] was, at the first, baptizing,” xii. 1 
‘“*He came to Bethany where was Lazarus,” #.e. “where (as I said 
above, xi. 1), Lazarus lived, whom Jesus raised from the dead.” 
Had it not been for the other passages quoted above, this last might 
have been supposed to mean “where Lazarus was” at the time when 
Jesus ‘“‘came.” In i. 28, a comma should perhaps (2277 a) be 
inserted after qv, thus: “These things came to pass in Bethany 
beyond Jordan—(lit.) where John was (jv), baptizing (Barri{wv),” 
and #v may mean “was and had been for some time” (2648). 
Under ordinary circumstances we should translate orov éxero in 
xx. 12, “‘ where Jay the body of Jesus,” but it is shewn by the context 
to mean “where tt had lain’.” 


(xiv) “Owes 

[2173] This (1695) occurs frequently in Matthew and Luke, but 
only once in Mark (iil. 6 “that they might destroy (aroAdcwor) 
him”) and once in John (xi. 57 “that they might take (mridowow) 


him”). Matthew’s parallel to Mark i. 6 agrees with Mark verbatim, 
but Luke’s differs’. Elsewhere, Matthew uses oxws (but Luke never) 


1 (2171 ¢] Mk xvi. 6 ®e, 6 réwos Srov EGnxay auréy, Mt. xxviii. 6 (Gere 
row rérov Srou Exe:ro, Jn xx. 12 Oewpet B00 dyyéAous...drou Exerro ro copa 
rod "Incod. 

2 (21734) A ‘‘where-clause,’’ ¢g. ‘‘Etam where (€@a) Samson lived,” is 
common in the Onomastscon of Eusebius, and such clauses are natural in works 
about sites of interesting scenes. But in John something more than this is apparent 
in the emphasis laid by him on the fact that the public work of Christ begins, and 
almost ends, in two, places of the same name, Bethany. There is, perhaps, a 
feeling that history repeats itself and that things appear to move in a circle 
even when they are really going on, as when the Son (vi. 62) “goeth up where 
he was before.” Comp. i. 28 Srou Hy 6'l. Barriftwy and x. 40 drou yp 'I. 1rd rpirov 
Barrifwy. 

3 [2178.a] Mt. xii. 14. Lk. vi. 11 has dceAddouw wpds dAAHAOus zl Ay worhoacer 
Te ‘InooS. On widiw see 1728¢ and Ox. Pap. 812 (B.C. §) rerlacra: Aoxplur. 
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in similar contexts’. These facts suggest that orws was current in 
Mark-Matthew traditions about the plots of the Jews “‘s# order to 
destroy, or ensnare, Jesus,” and that Luke avoided, while John 
adopted, this method of expression. See 2693. 


(xv) “On? 
(a) “Ori (1) suspensive, (2) explanatory 


[2174] “Orc is used by John much more frequently than by Luke, 
and somewhat more frequently than by Mark and Matthew taken 
together. One reason is, that John deals largely with causes, and 
uses om very frequently in the sense “because.” In_ theory, 
ambiguity might arise from the fact that Adyw, rwreiw, Oewpéw etc., 
followed by or, might mean “I say, believe, behold, that,” or, “I 
say, believe, behold, decause.” In practice, however, such ambiguity, 
though not infrequent, is not very serious, except perhaps in one 
important passage to be considered later on—because John adheres 
to regular Greek usage, which would not sanction the conjunction 
after such verbs, except to mean “‘¢at,” introducing the object of 
the verb. 

[2175] A more serious cause of ambiguity is that dér:—like 
xabws (2122—32)—may be used (1) suspensively (“‘ decause I live ye 
shall live”) as well as (2) explanatorily (“ye shall live” [why ?] 
‘“‘ because I live”). The former construction is comparatively rare. 
Where it occurs, ‘“‘ because” ought to be, so to speak, protected from 
the preceding sentence by a é€ or other conjunction as in Gal. iv. 6 
“ But because (ore 5€) ye are sons, God hath sent forth his Spirit.” 
Else, ‘“‘ because ye are sons” might be connected with the last words 
of the preceding sentence. In the following passage the first ort is 
certainly suspensive after ovrws: the second ore is probably sus- 
pensive—but sof certainly (owing to the absence of a conjunction) 
Rev. iii. 16—17 “Thus (ovrws), decause (orc) thou art lukewarm...I 
am about to spew thee out of my mouth. Secause (ére) thou sayest 
‘I am rich...’ and knowest not..., I counsel thee to buy....” Here 
the construction might be “‘ Because thou art lukewarm I purpose to 
spew thee out, decause [7 say] thou sayest...,” and “I counsel” 


1 [9173 5] Mt. xxii. 15 Srws aurdy wayderowow ev Nbyy, xxvi. 59 Swrws avrdv 
@avarwowow. Blass (p. 211) on Jn xi. §7 says ‘‘ for the sake of variety’; but the 
repetitions of iva in 3116—20 are against this view. 

2 “Orap is discussed under Tense, Aorist and Present Subjunctive (2531—5). 
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might begin a new sentence; and the English Hexapla prints the 
words thus in all versions after that of 1380 a.p.’. 

[2176] The suspensive use of or: in the Greek Testament is first 
found in Genesis ili. 14 ‘‘ And the Lord God said unto the serpent, 
Because (ort) thou hast done this, cursed art thou,” and ili. 17 “ Unto 
Adam he said, Because (orc) thou hast hearkened...cursed is the 
ground.” In the second case, it would be quite possible to take 
Gre as introducing the words of the speaker, ‘“ Unto Adam he said 
{that] ‘Thou hast hearkened...Cursed is the ground.’” It is perhaps 
for this reason that in Deuteronomy (i. 27 “and said, ‘ Because the 
Lord hated’”) where the Hebrew is the same, the LXX has 6 10 
which Luke also has (xviii. 5 ‘“‘ Yet decause this widow troubleth me ”). 
In N. T., suspensive or: is almost confined to the Johannine writings 
and the Apocalypse, and it is one of a few very interesting similarities 
of style suggesting that the author of the Gospel may have been a 
disciple, or younger coadjutor, of the author of the Apocalypse’. 

[2177] In John, the ambiguity of suspensive or: is greatly increased 
by his excessive use of asyndeton, ¢g. xiv. 19 “‘ But ye behold me. 
Because (ort) I live, ye also shall live.’’ Here it is possible, theo- 
retically, to connect ‘“‘ because” with what precedes, and R.V. marg. 
assumes this connexion, so as to give either (1) ‘“‘ But ye behold me 
because I live; and ye shall live,” or (2) ‘‘ But ye behold me, because 
I live and [because] ye shall live.” If the words occurred in a 
Synoptic Gospel, one of these marginal renderings would be probable. 
But in John, regard being had to his suspensive use of ore else- 


1 [21752] The suspensive construction is preferable (as in R.V.). It might 
also be adopted in Rev. xviii. 7 ‘‘ How much soever she glorified herself...so much 
give her of torment and mourning. Because she saith in her heart, ‘I sit a queen 
and am no widow and shall in no wise see mourning,’ therefore (3a rofro) in one 
day shall her plagues come....” Here, however, all the English versions have 
‘* for she saith in her heart” and begin a new sentence with “‘ Therefore.” “Or: is 
also suspensive in Rev. iii. 10 ‘‘...that they may know that I loved thee. Because 
(Src) thou didst keep the word of my endurance I also («d-yw) will keep thee...,” 
where it would be quite possible to render the words “ that they may know that I 
loved thee decause thou didst keep...and I....... ” That is to say, it would be 
theoretically possible. But no one familiar with the style of the author would so 
render it. 

2 [21764] Besides Gal. iv. 6 (above quoted) dr: suspensive occurs in 1 Cor. xii. 
15—16 (bis) ‘‘If the foot shall say, ‘Because I am not the hand, I am not of the 
body’ it is not therefore not of the body,” and Rom. ix. 7 ‘Neither, decause they 
are Abraham’s seed, are they all children.” 
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where’, and to his habitual use of (2149) ani upeis to mean “Ye 
also,” the rendering given above, which is in the main that of RV. 
text, may be pronounced the only possible interpretation. 


(8) “Om introducing (1) cause of action, (2) ground of statement 

[2178] A doubt may sometimes exist whether dn, “because,” 
introduces (1) the ground or motive of an action (“he does this 
because he likes it”) or the proof of the truth of an assertion (“ You 
did this, [I know] dearuse you were caught in the act”), where (in 
English) we should mostly use “for.” Such a sentence as x. 5 “ They 
will flee...decause they know not,” introducing a cause mherent in the 
persons spoken of, presents no difficulty. And in this way “because” 
would generally be used where it connects two verbs in the same 
person (“you (or, they) do this decause you (or, they) do that”). 
But the meaning is not so clear in v. 38 “Ye have not his word 
abiding m you Jecause (orc) whom he sent him ye believe not.” Does 
this mean (1) that, decause they rejected Christ and refused to believe 
in Him, the Jews darkened their minds and made it impossible for 
the word of God to “abide” in them? In that case, or introduces 
the reason why the “word” did not “abide.” Or does it mean (2) 
“Ye have not his word abiding in you: [I know this] derause whom 
he sent him ye believe not”? In that case ore introduces fhe cause 
of the speaker's knowledge, the proof of his assertion. The use of on 
to mean “[I say this} because,” “[And this is true] because,” is so 
frequent in John that the latter (2) is the more probable explanation. 
If John had meant the former (1) he would have probably wnitten “or 
this cause (&a rovro) ye have not his word abiding in you decamuse”— 
a very common formula with him?. 


1 (a1T7a) Comp. i. so én cir om. xx. 29 Srt Adpacds pe, where &r: is 
suspensive and initial. Suspensive én: is also initial with 3¢ in xv. 19, and a’ 
Sr: ts initial and suspensive m xvi. 6 =n viii. 45 ¢yu 8 rt rhw dAGGecar Ayu, 08 
misreseré pot, the &¢ introduces an antithesis to the previous sentence: ‘‘Ye on the 
one hand are the children of the Father of Hes and move in falsehood as your 
atrnosphere: bet I es the efhcr hamd—jast becazse I say the truth, ye do not 
believe me.” 

2 (mvSe) RV. and A.V. “for.” Westcott says (ad lec.) ‘‘ For (because)....] 
This is not alleged as the ground but 2s the sign of what has been said. Comp. 
Lake wit. 47; 1 Jobe Gi 1s” The former passage (‘‘her sins...are forgiven 
Gecamer the lowed mach”) states the canse of being forgiven, in accordance with 
the Law ef Fosgiveness: the latter (‘“‘we dorvw that we have passed from death... 

» we lewe the brethren”) states the ground of “‘knowing,” which may be 
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[2179] In ii. 18 “What sign shewest thou decause thou doest 
these things?” the meaning of or seems to be “[We ask thee this 
question] because’,” and similarly in vii. 35 ‘Where doth this man 
purpose to go, [we ask this] because [according to what he says] we 
shall not find him?” In xi. 48—9, “The word that I spake, the 
same shall judge him in the last day, Jecause I spake not from 
myself; but the Father...,” the meaning may be explained by turning 
“because I spake” into “because it is spoken.” ‘The word” will 
have the right to judge you, and will judge you, decause it comes 
ultimately, not “from myself,” but from the Father, the nghteous 
Judge. In x. 12—13 “But the hireling...fleeth, and the wolf 
snatcheth and scattereth them Jdecause he is a hireling,” some 
authorities insert “the hireling fleeth” before ‘“ because,” and R.V. 
supplies these words in italics; but the sense may very well be that 
“the wolf scatters the flock—[ Why ?] because the shepherd is a 
hireling.” Similarly the laziness of a sentinel is a contributory cause 
to disaster, and an enemy may be said to surprise a camp “ decause 
the sentinel was asleep.” The passage illustrates John’s varied use 
of dre. 

[2180] In i. 14—18, a complicated passage in which connexions 
of thought are broken by interventions of parentheses, ore occurs 
thrice, and in each case seems to base a new statement on some 
preceding similar one, with a curious mannerism frequent in the 
Fourth Gospel but particularly noticeable here. “Or: seems to mean 
in each case “[I say this] because of that,” where “this” and “that” 
are similar or identical words (like “fud/” and “fulness,” “first” and 
“‘ before,” “ grace” and “ grace”) thus: (a) “ He is become dcfore me, 
[J say ‘ before’) because he was first in regard to me”; (4) “the Logos 
tabernacled among us...ful/ of... [7 say ‘full’| because from his 
Julness did we all receive” ; (c) “‘...and grace for grace, [J say‘ grace’| 
because, whereas the Law [of God] was given [as a preparatory grace 


also called the cause of knowledge. The analogy of both of these would seem to 
point to (1) rather than (2): but Westcott seems to favour (2), if ‘‘the sign of” 
means ‘‘the sign of the truth of.” 

3 [2179.4] Somewhat less probable would be ‘‘/# consequence of your taking 
upon yourself to do these authoritative works you must be certainly intending to 
prove your authority to us by working a sign—what is that sign?” See 2188 a. 

3 [21804] The intervening verse (i. 15 ‘‘John beareth witness......before me”) 
is probably to be regarded as a parenthesis. It is so printed by W.H., but not 
by R.V. 
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or preparation for grace] through Moses, the [real] grace [of God] and 
the truth [of God] came into being through Jesus Christ.” 


(y) “Ori (?) “that” or “because ” 


[2181] “Or: is interpreted ‘“ decause” by Chrysostom, but “ shat” 
by R.V., in i. t9 “ And this is the judgment, ‘hat (atrn 5€ torw 9 
xpiowts ort) the light hath come into the world and men loved the 
darkness rather than the light.” Here Chrysostom—taking “judg- 
ment” as condemnation bringing punishment with it—paraphrases 
thus, ‘‘What he means is to this effect, For this cause (6a rovro) 
they are punished because they did not desire to leave the darkness 
and run to the light.” But the use of a similar phrase int Jni. 5 
and v. 14 “ And this is the boldness that we have...[mamely] that...” 
confirms the view that ore here means “that.” The very fact that 
men love darkness is their condemnation. Similarly (2187) iii. 18 | 
Oo py moreiwy 4on Kéxptrat ore py weriorevxey is more accurately 
rendered “found guilty of not having believed,” than “found guilty 
because he has not believed”: and Ammonius (paraphrasing “ found 
guilty” as ‘‘ punished ”) suggests this view of ore in his comment: 
‘‘ Disbelief is of itself a punishment?.” 

[2182] “Or probably means “I say this because” in xvi. 8—11 
“He will convict the world about sin and about righteousness and 
about judgment ; in the first place («év) about sin, [/ say this] because 
they believe not on me; in the next place (8€) about righteousness, 
[/ say this] because 1 go unto the Father and ye no longer behold 
me; in the next place (8€) about judgment, [7 say this] decause the 
prince of this world hath been judged.” The absence of the defining 
clause aurn 5€ éorw differentiates this passage from iii. 19, and the 
statement “I will judge the world about these three things ” suggests 
to the reader ‘“‘Why about these three in particular?” so as to 
prepare the way for a threefold ‘‘because.”—“I say about sin, 
because it will be shewn that they are unbelieving and unbelief is at 
the bottom of sin ; I say about righteousness, decause it will be shewn 
that they drive me out of the world, and to be driven out of the 
unjust or unrighteous world ”—as Aristides the just was driven out 
of unjust Athens—“‘is a proof of justice or righteousness*; I say 
about judgment, Jecause the prince of this world, who—by means 


1 Cramer ad loc. abro rd amore xbdaals éort. 
2 Comp. Heb. xi. 37 ‘‘Evil entreated, of whom fhe world was not worthy, 
wandering in deserts....” 
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of his agents, Pilate and the priests—will have judged and sentenced 
me to the death of a criminal, will himself have been judged and cast 
into hell, so that the judgment of this world will have been judged 
and condemned’.” 

[2183] R.V. and A.V. differ in ix. 17 ‘‘ What dost thou (ov) say 
about him, (R.V.) s# that he opened thine eyes?” (A.V. “that he 
hath opened thine eyes?”). The object of ‘“sayest” has preceded 
(‘‘ What sayest thou? ”) and the blind man has already said (ix. 15) 
in effect, “he hath opened mine eyes.” Consequently, we may 
naturally expect ore to introduce, not the object of “sayest,” but 
a reason for the saying: “In consequence of this cure—what do 
you say about him?” At all events the blind man takes it in this 
way, for he replies ‘‘[I say] he is a prophet,”—and not, as the A.V. 
rendering would require, ‘Yes, I say that he did open my eyes.” 
But, if R.V. is right, it would be better not to insert a comma (as 
R.V. does) before “in that” but to run the words on thus, in effect, 
“What sayest thou (emph.) about him for having [as thou sayest] 
opened thine eyes?” The comma of R.V. before ore might lead 
the reader to give or the force of ‘“‘we ask this because” or “ for 
indeed ”—as though the questioners acknowledged the miracle: but 
the next verse shews that they did not acknowledge it?. 

[2184] In the following, cre certainly means “that”; but the 
instance may be conveniently placed here, because, as in the in- 
stances last discussed, or: follows ré and a question. R.V. punctuates 
the sentence as two questions, A.V. as one. It represents what the 
Jews “‘kept saying” to one another while they “kept looking for ” 
Jesus’, asking one another whether He would come to the Feast, in 
view of the attempts, mentioned in the context, to kill or capture 


1 (2182a] The ‘‘judgment” (or ‘‘condemnation”) of ‘‘the prince of this 
world,” would be regarded by Christians as demonstrated primarily by the 
Resurrection of Christ and its triumph over death. But external signs of it would 
also be looked for in all that subsequently befel Pilate, Herod Antipas, and the 
rulers of the Jews, who would be regarded as the agents of ‘‘the prince of this 
world.” 

2 (2188a] According to this view, this passage differs slightly from ii. 18, 
where a comma precedes 6r:: ‘‘ What sign art thou about to shew unto us—[we 
ask this) because thou doest these things (2179)?” Here the position of the 
authoritative ji, in rl onpetow Secxvdecs huiy, indicates that the sign must be 
shewn ‘‘unto ws,” and that ‘‘we” have a right to ask for it. 

3 xi. 56 imperf. éf4rouy...2reyor. 
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Him: xi. 56 “What think ye? TZhat he will assuredly not come to 
the feast?” Ti doxet vuiv; ore ob uy EAOy als riqv éoprav; The intention 
certainly is to give prominence to Christ’s courage in the face of 
dangers recognised by everybody, and the meaning of the text 
appears to be: “What do you (emph.) think? [Do you think, as 
we do,| that he will never dream of venturing to come to the feast?” 
But the text is not quite certain’. The passage, however, comes 
usefully here as shewing how complex may be the considerations on 
which the meaning of ore may depend, and how even the Greek 
commentators may be puzzled by John’s use of it. 

[2185] Other instances in the Fourth Gospel where A.V. and 
R.V. differ in this respect are unimportant ¢g. iv. 35, (R.V.) “ Lift 
up your eyes and look on the fields, shat (ére) they are white already 
unto harvest*.” Here A.V. has “‘ for they are white”; and, in favour 
of A.V., it might be fairly argued that if John meant “behold ¢haé...,” 
he might have written “behold ¢has the fields are white,” as else- 
where (vi. 5) “‘beholding ¢haf (ort) a great multitude cometh?” 


1 [21844] D reads Ti Soxeire, a, 5, ¢, Aoxeire, ‘Do ye suppose?” (instead of 
Tl Soxet vuiv;). SS has ‘‘Do ye suppose that serchance he cometh not to the feast?” 
Origen ad /oc. has at first rl dpi Soxet ob uy EAGz... (“‘What do you think? He 
will never surely come [will he)...?”) though quoting correctly afterwards. 
Chrysostom (Migne) ad /oc. has Soxeire, and ‘‘in the course of (é») the Feast.” 
He adds rouréoru, 'Evraida airdy durecet» Sei, roi xa:po0 xadobwros airie. 
Cramer has ri piv Soxet, rt ob ph EAOy els rh» doprhy, adding 8 dé Aéyet rovobrév 
dor, évraida abrov éuweceiv Set rol xatpot xadobvros atréy. Steph. iii. 882 gives 
éuxlarw absol. ‘‘temere irruere.” Chrysostom uses éurecety again (on Jn vii. 10) 
about coming to a feast in the midst of excitement. 

2 (2185 a] In iii. 21 (A.V.) ‘‘that his deeds may be made manifest, shat they 
are wrought in God,” R.V. has txt ‘‘that,” marg. ‘‘decause.” In vii. 52 (A.V.) 
‘‘Search and see, for,” R.V. has txt ‘‘that,” marg. “for.” In viii. a2 (A.V.) 
“*Will he kill himself? decause he saith...” i.e. “‘[We ask this] because,” R.V. has 
““that” he saith (presumably attempting to correct not the sense but the English). 
On xiv. 2 see 2186 foll. Cases of ‘‘not that” meaning ‘‘not because” are not 
included in this list. 

(2185 4) In xviii. 37 (R.V. txt) ‘‘Thou sayest that I am a king,” R.V. marg. 
has, ‘‘Thou sayest [it] decasse I am a king,” on which Westcott justly says, ‘‘The 
translation ‘ Zhou sayest (i.e. rightly), decassse J am’ seems to be both unnatural as 
a rendering of the original phrase, and alien from the context.” In xxi. 23 od« 
elwey 5¢ atry 6 ‘Inoois bre obx drobvjoxe, SS has ‘‘for that” ¢.e. because, ‘‘But 
Jesus, not for that he was not to die said he [it].” In such cases, the Latin gased, 
or guia, would often reproduce the ambiguity of the Greek. 

3 (2185 ¢] GedoOal re Src foll. by indic. (like v. 42 Eyrwxa Umas Sri ob Exere) 
does not appear to exist elsewhere in N.T. Westc. says ‘‘For, rather ¢haf,” but 
gives no reasons; Thayer recognises 7: as the ordinary accus., apparently favouring 
A.V.; Alford has no remark about the construction. 
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But perhaps R.V. is right in judging that John (even when an 
accusative intervened) would not use dre (2174) after any verb of 
perception in any sense but “that,” because to use it in any other 
sense would, as a rule, involve obvious and immediate misunder- 
standing’. 

[2186] In all the passages bearing on ér, up to this point, no 
instance has been found of A¢yw closely followed by ort meaning “I say 
..-because.” This makes it all the more remarkable that in one passage, 
according to R.V., John has used «imety dre to mean, “say [it] decause,” 
on which is based the following rendering (xiv. r—z2), “ Let not your 
heart be troubled: ye believe (or, believe) in God, believe also in 
me. In my Father’s house are many mansions; if it were not so, 
L would have told you; for I go (ai 8& py, daov dv Spiv ore ropevopat) 
to prepare a place for you.” It has been shewn, under the head of 
et 2 x» (2080—6), that there is no authority for the rendering “sf st 
were not so.” Even if it were allowable to supply the sense in that 
way (ai 8 7 [ovrws Fv]), it is doubtful whether such an ellipsis could 
be repeated as a second ellipsis, so as to make the sense “I should 
have said to you [that it was not so]” elwov dv viv [or ovy otras 
¢oriv|. No authority has been alleged for this*. But, apart from all 
these facts, the regular Greek and Johannine use of Aeyew or cimeiy 
ory, “say that,” should oblige translators to assume, in the first 
instance, that, if the text is not corrupt, the meaning here is, “I 
should have said to you that J am going*.” 

For ore equivalent to wore, in xiv. 22, see 2604. 


' (2186.7) In Jn xx. 13 R.V. and A.V. have ‘‘ Because they have taken away 
my Lord,” but W.H. txt has Aéye: adrots Sr: “Hpay (marg. “Or: jpay), which— 
being more impassioned and more like xx. 18 871 ‘Ewpaxa—is prob. correct, in 
spite of the fact that the words are an answer to the question ‘‘Why weepest 
thou?” 

3 (2186.2) The instances, Mt. xxviii. 7 ‘‘Behold I have said [it] to you,” 
Mt. xxiv. 25 ‘‘I have said [it] to you before,” Jn x. 25 ‘‘I said [it] to you and ye 
believe not” all refer to something preceding, and more or less definitely expressed. 
For example, Jn x. 25 ‘‘I said [it] (elro») to you” refers to the preceding words 
“If thou art the Christ say [so] (elwéy) fo us.” In xiv. 29 ‘‘I have said [it} 
(e_pyxa) to you” (better than ‘‘I have told you”) probably refers to xiv. 28 
“I said (efor) to you, I depart.” 

3 (2186 4] For the new meaning that would be given to the whole passage by 
this interpretation the reader is referred to ef 3¢ 44 (2060—6). Here it may be 
added that several authorities (including @ and ¢) omit &r, and that the Syriac 
(including SS) has ‘‘I should have said shat I go.” In LXX, 6dr ‘‘recitativum” 
is omitted after ‘‘I said” in Ps. xxx. 6 ‘‘I said I shall never be removed,” xxxi. 
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[2187] CONJUNCTIONS 


(5) “Ori mH 


[2187] In one instance, ore xy in the Gospel curiously contrasts 
with 6r: ov in the Epistle: Jn iii. 18 “‘He that believeth not (6 py 
meotevwv) hath been judged already decause he hath not believed (on 
py) weriorevxev) in the name of the only begotten Son of God,” 1 Jn 
v. 10 “He that believeth not God (6 py rwreiwv re Geq) hath made 
him a liar; [I say this] decause he hath not believed in the testimony 
that God testified (ore ob wewioreuxey cis Thy paprupiav)....” In the 
latter, érx od states the fact objectively; in the former, re jx states it 
suljectively, as the judgment pronounced by the Judge, ‘‘This man 
is guilty i” that he hath not believed,” so that the meaning is almost 
“hath been pronounced guilty of not believing.” See 2695. 


(e) Oyy ot 


[2188] In classical Greek, oby om often means “ ot only” and 
may be explained as “not [only do I say] that,” so as to prepare the 
way for dAA& xai “ but [I] also [say this].” But in N.T. it never has 
that meaning. When it comes immediately after a statement that is 
in danger of being misunderstood, ovy ore might be explained as 
(1) “[Z say this], not because...” (2) “(1 do] not [mean to say] that...” 
The latter is generally the more probable. See Ellipsis, 2218—9. 


(f) “Om “recitativum ” 


[2189] “Or “recitativum’’ is a Greek way of expressing our 
inverted commas, or the Hebrew “ saying,” as in 1. 20 “‘he confessed 
that (or) 7 am not the Christ,” i.e. “ saying ‘1 am not the Christ.’” 
This is very frequent in Mark, frequent in John, somewhat less so in 
Luke, and comparatively rare in Matthew’. The use of ore "Eyo in 
the case of the Baptist above and of the blind man in ix. 9 &Acyer on 
"Eyw «ius, may be contrasted with the omission of or when “I am” 
is uttered by Jesus in xviii. 5 Aé€yet avrois "Eyw «iut...ws ovv elev 
avrots "Eyw eiu Neither here nor elsewhere—except in two or 
three instances where sayings of Christ are repeated for the second 





a2 ‘I said...I am cut off,” xxxii. 5 ‘‘I said I will confess” etc. This may have 
influenced the scribes that omitted it here. If it did, the fact would indicate that 
the scribes regarded Sr: as meaning ‘‘ ¢hat,”’ not ‘‘ because.” 

1 [2189] The Mss. vary, and editors print the same text differently (eg. Sn 
éyé and ér: 'Eyw) so that it is difficult to obtain exact statistics. W.H. print 
Mt. x. 7 xnpvocere dé-vyorres Srt “Hyyixer, but Lk. vii. 4 Aéyorres Sri détés dor J 
wapéty rovro, dyarg yap 70 EOvos Hudy.... 
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time (2190)—does John use or: before direct speech of the Lord after 
“he said” : consequently when we find “J sazd@” a little later on, 
xvill. 8 clxov vpiv dre éyw «ips, there is some reason for thinking that 
this is reported speech, “I said to you that 1 am’.” There are many 
instances of this phrase (“I said that”) because John (differing from 
the Synoptists) frequently represents Christ as referring to what He 
Himself has previously said, e.g. 1. 50 “‘ Because J satd unto thee that 
(orc) I saw thee under the fig-tree,” vi. 36 “ But J said to you that ye 
have seen me,” viii. 24 “J said...fo you that ye shall die in your 
sins,” xi. 40 “Did I not say to thee ¢haz, if thou wilt believe, thou 
shalt see the glory of God?,” xvi. 15 “ For this cause I said to you 
that he taketh from that which is mine and [that he] will declare 
it unto you.” In all these passages there is nothing to shew whether 
ore introduces (1) direct or (2) reported speech; but W.H. print the 
text as the latter, and their view agrees with the general absence 
of or recitativum elsewhere after “he said” introducing words of 
Christ. 

[2190] The text varies somewhat in xiii. 33 ‘‘ Even as I said to 
the Jews shaz ‘Where I go, ye are not able to come,’ [so] to you also 
I say—for the moment”; but if the text is correct? and if the 
reference is to viii. 21, then ore recitativum is here used in exact 
quotation of a saying of the Lord. The quotation is not exact in 
XVili. g tva wAnpwO9 o Acyos Sv elrev ore Obs Sedwxas por ovx axwreva 





1 (2189 4] For the omission of &r: elsewhere before éyw elju, in words of the 
Lord, see vi. 20 Aéyet adrois "Byw elu, and vi. 35 elrer abrois 6 'Inoois 'Eyw elu 6 
pros riw wis. 

(2189¢] In the Baptist’s words, W.H. print iii. 28 elxov [éyw] Ovx elul éya 6 
xpeords, GAN’ Sri Aweoraduévos elul Eurporbev éxelvov. However printed, the text 
seems to blend (1) ‘‘I said ‘/ am not the Christ but am one sent,’” (2) ‘SI did not 
say ‘/ am the Christ,’ but I said, ‘/ am one sent.’” 

2 (21902) “Or: is om. by 8D 4, ¢«. SS has ‘‘that, where I go they cannot 
come.” Christ had said in vii. 34 ‘‘Where I am, ye are not able to come,” and 
(perhaps for this reason) a and ¢ read ‘‘sum” in xili. 33; 6 reads ‘‘eo” which may 
be intended for espe accented elu ‘‘I go” (in vii. 34, @ renders eiul ‘‘I am” by 
‘‘vado” and sim. SS ‘‘go”’). Another instance where Sr: is omitted by Bruder 
(following 8A) but ins. by W.H. is xiii. 11 3a robro elwev Sri Ovyxl wdvres xafapol 
dore. What Jesus had actually said, was ‘Tyets xadapol dore dAX’ ox! wdvres, so 
that this quotation is not exact. In view of a future consideration of Johannine 
quotations it is worth while noting that (a) vii. 34 dxou elul éyw duets ob dévacbe 
€\Oeiy is exactly repeated by the Jews in vii. 36, that (4) viii. 21 Sdrov éyw brdyw 
bpets ob Sévacde éNOeiv is exactly repeated by the Jews in viii. 22, and that (c) the 
second of these sayings is exactly repeated by Christ, with dre in xiii. 33 dre “Owov 
éyw...dr\Oew. 
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[2191] CONJUNCTIONS 


éf avrav ovdéva, which is a certain instance of ore recitativum before 
words of the Lord. It is assumed by Westcott and Alford that the 
reference is to xvii. 12 érjpouv avrovs év re dvopari cov @ Sébunds po 
...kat ovdeis €€ abray amwAero. But there is a great difference between 
‘“Those whom thou hast given me I lost not one of them” and “] 
kept them in thy name which thou hast given me...and not one of 
them was lost.” Why does not the evangelist give the words 
exactly? This question must be considered under “ Variation” 
(2544 foll.). It does not come under the present heading except so 
far as it suggests a possibility that the writer may sometimes use on 
to mean “(0 this effect] that” —when he does not propose to give the 
exact words in a quotation’. 


(xvi) Ody 
(a) In Christ’s words 


[2191] Ov», in Matthew and Luke, when used by our Lord, 
introduces a precept, or inference, as being based on something that 
precedes (often a parable or statement of considerable length) of 
a very cogent nature: “Be not ye fherefore anxious,” ‘“ Look to it 
therefore whether the light within thee be darkness,” ‘“‘ If sherefore ye, 


1 [21904] Thus our Lord says to the Jews ix. 41 Aéyere Sre BAéwroper, and 
x. 36 Aéyere Ore BAaodnpeis, meaning ‘‘Ye say in effect.” In reality (1) they had 
not said, ‘‘ We see,” but ‘‘ Are we blind also?” and (2) they had not said ‘‘Thou 
blasphemest,” but ‘‘ We stone thee for blasphemy and because thou, being a man, 
makest thyself God.” 

(2190¢] It will be found that almost all Jn’s quotations and repetitions, with 
or without Sr, are given with variations (2544 foll.). But Src introduces an exact 
quotation (soon after the passage last quoted) in x. 34 Ovx forw yeypaypuévor dy rp 
vou vuav Sri 'Evyw elxa Oceol éore, where a short saying is quoted exactly to 
illustrate the pervading thought in the whole of what Jesus calls ‘‘your own Law,” 
that those to whom the word of God comes are in some sense ‘‘gods.” In xx. 18 
dyyé\Xovea rois paOnrais Sri ‘Ewpaxa roy xiproy xal raira elwer abry, the tidings 
of Christ’s Resurrection are first summed up in one phrase of direct speech “I 
have seen,” and then the fact that He said certain things is expressed in reported 
s : 
[2190@] In xvi. 17 rl éoriy rodro & Aéyes fyiv Mexpdy xal ov...xal “Ore irdyw 
pos Tov warépa, Srt is probably ‘‘because.” Jn would hardly omit 6érc recit. 
before Mexpéy and insert it before ‘Txdyw—if both were the first words of quota- 
tions. ‘‘ Because” may be the first word of ‘‘ Because I go to the Father” repeated 
from xvi. 10 ‘‘decause I go to the Father and ye no longer behold me.”” Several 
authorities interpolate the italicised words in xvi. 16, and it is clear that these 
took dr: as “‘decause.” 
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being evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, how much 
more...?” “If therefore in the unrighteous mammon ye were not 
faithful, who shall entrust to you...!?” John (1883) uses ovy very 
frequently in his Gospel, about 195 times in all, but in Christ’s words 
very rarely, only 8 times. It occurs most frequently when He 
is arguing with unbelievers or doubters ; but He uses it twice in the 
Discourse with the disciples before the Passion, and, for the last 
time, to the soldiers arresting Him. He has twice asked them “Whom 
seek ye?” And they have twice replied, “‘ Jesus of Nazareth.” Now 
He replies (xviii. 8) ‘‘I told you that I am he. Therefore, if it is I 
that ye seek, let these depart.” ‘ Therefore,” in R.V., has the advan- 
tage of uniformity, but “then” would sometimes be preferable. 
[2192] The other instances in Christ’s words are as follows: 
vi. 62 ‘Doth this cause you to stumble? (lit.) Jf therefore ye should 
be beholding (éav ovv Oewpyre) the Son of man ascending where he 


1 (21914) Mt. vi. 31, Lk. xi. 35, Mt. vii. 11, Lk. xvi. 11. Luke often inserts 


it as follows—mostly in Christ’s words—where the parall. Mk omits it :-— 


Mk 
iv. 24 BAéwere ri... 
iv. 30 wal fAXeyer, Ids 


ix. 50 xaddy rd aAas 
xii. g ri roton 


xii. 10 o08@ rhe ypaghr 
ratrny dyéyrwre 


xii. 20 érra 4. Hoary 


xii. 23 é» +. d. rlvos av- 
Taw lara: yurh 


xl. 37 Adrds A. Adyar 
atrdv Kiproy 

xiii. 4 elroy» huiw wore 
tavra fora 

xiv. 61 Zu ef 6 xpeoros 6 
weds rou evAoynrov 


xv. Q OéXere drodkiow 
vply 


Mt. 


om. 

xiii. 31 A\Any wrapafodnp 
w.a, héywr ‘Opola 

v. 13 dpets dore rd Gras 

xxi. 40 Sray ody AAGz...4i 
rahe 

XXl 423 Aéyes avrots 6 
"Ino. Ovdéwore dvé- 
yvure 

xxii. 25 Yoay 38¢ wap’ 
hus» éxrd a. 

xxii. 28 év rH d. od» rivos 
tow éwrd, lrras yur) 


xxii. 45 ef od» A. xadet 
avroy KUptoy 
xxiv. 3 as Mk 


xxvi. 63 ef ov ef 6 xpi- 
oros 6 ulés Tr. Bed 


XXVil. 17 cuvrypévwr ob» 
aurwy elrey...tlva 0é- 
Aere drodtow 


Lk. 
viii. 18 BAéwere ody ris] 
xiii. 18 EXeyer ofv, Tin 


xiv. 34 Kandy ob 76 Gras 

xx. 18 tl oby wroshoe 
avrois 

xx. 17 Th ody éorw Td 
Yeypaupévoy 


Xx. 29 érrd ol» d. Hoa» 


XX. 33 7 yurh obw ey Tr. 
a. rlvos abray yiveras 


yuh 

xx. 44 A. ob» abrov xt- 
prov Kader 

xxi. 7 wére of» Taira 
Eoras 

xxii. 7o (perh. parall.) 
od ody & 6 ulds +r. 
Geo8 (see context). 

xxiii. 16, 22 wacdetcas 
ouy avroy aro\tow 


In the last five passages of Lk., only Lk. xx. 44 is in Christ’s words. The 
result indicates a general preference of of» in Lk. 
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was before—”. Here there is an ellipsis of the apodosis—“ What 
will ye do?” or “‘What is to happen?” The passage is extremely 
obscure (2210—12): but the meaning appears to be that, if they 
stumble already at the truth, they will, as an inevstable consequence, 
stumble again when a higher truth 1s set before them. In viii. 24 
“T said therefore to you ‘Ye shall die in your sins,’” after “Ye are 
of this world,” Jesus assumes that “this world” (1 Jn v. 19) “lieth 
wholly in the evil (one],” se. in the hands of sin and death, so that 
those who “are of this world” will “ therefore die” in their sins; in 
viii. 36 “The Son abideth [in the house] for ever. If therefore the 
Son shall free you, ye shall be free indeed,” it is assumed that what 
the Son of the house does will be ratified by the Father, and “ there- 
fore” will be permanent and “real.” 

[2193] In the following difficult passage, otv may help to decide 
between the alternative renderings given by R.V., (viii. 37—8) (lit) 
‘Ye seek to kill me... The things that I (emph.) have seen in the house 
of the (rapa rp) Father I speak: ye also therefore (xai vpeis obv)— 
the things that ye heard from the (wapa rov) father, ye do (4 yxovcare 
wapa TOU warpos wovre).” Here R.V. txt has “and ye also do” 
(apparently rendering xai by “‘and,” ovv by “also”), but R.V. marg. 
“‘ do ye also therefore the things which ye heard from the Father.” In 
R.V. txt, it 1s affirmed that the Jews do the works suggested from 
the devil, who is to them “ the father”; in R.V. margin, the Jews are 
exhorted to do the works suggested by the Father, God. 

[2194] In favour of the former rendering (“ye do”) there is the 
precedent of xai tueis ovv quoted from xvi. 22 above (2149, comp. 
2196—7) with the indicative, where it meant “ye also in a or- 
responding way.” So here, the meaning seems to be that there is a 
correspondence between the conduct of Christ and that of His 
persecutors. They are as consistent in evil as He in good: “The 
things that I have seen in the house of Light I speak: ye, dy the law 
of your nature as I by the law of mine—I! do not say ye ‘speak,’ but, 
more than that—the things that ye have heard from the house 


to» 


of darkness, ye do. 





1 [21942] It is implied that they ‘‘see” nothing, being children of darkness; 
but they execute the whispered suggestions of evil that come to them from “‘the 
father” of the house of darkness (somewhat as the mutterings of Satan are 
represented by Milton as coming to Eve in her sleep). There is a paradoxical 
antithesis: ‘‘What I see, I speak; what ye hear, ye do.” 

[21944] For ‘the father” used to mean ‘‘Satan,” comp. viii. 44 ‘‘ Ye are of 
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[2195] In xii. 49—50 “The Father that sent me—he hath given 
me commandment what I should say and what I should speak. And 
I know that his commandment is eternal life. The things therefore 
that I (emph.) speak—even as the father hath said [them] to me, so 
speak I,” Chrysostom has excellently expressed the force of otv by 
the paraphrase “ /¢ ts not natural (otk cya pvow 16 rpayyua) that the 
Father should say one thing and I utter another.” The meaning is, 
“I not only know what I am commanded to say, but also know that 
it is my Life, Life Eternal, to fulfil the commandment, ## follows 
therefore that I must speak the Father’s words.” There is an argu- 
ment @ fortiori in xiii. 13—14 “ Ye address me [with the titles] ‘the 
Teacher’ and ‘the Master («vptos),’ and ye say well, for such I am. 
If therefore 1 washed your feet—‘the Teacher’ and ‘the Master’— 
ye also are bound to wash each other’s feet.” In Matthewand Luke 
this cogent “therefore” would perhaps have been accompanied by 
“‘ How much more/” and SS has something like it here “And if 
I, your Rabbi...4ow much doth it behove you...!” 

[2196] In xvi. 21—2 ‘The woman [or, wife] when she is in 
travail (oray rixry) hath sorrow because her hour hath come: but 
when she hath given birth to (yervjoy) the child she remembereth no 
more the anguish because of the joy that a man is born into the 
world. Ye also therefore (xat vueis ovv) now indeed (viv pev) have 
sorrow: but I will see you again and your heart shall rejoice and 
your joy no man shall take from you,” we may explain “therefore ” 
in a broad and general way by saying that the argument takes child- 


the father the devil.” As in French “‘¢he head” means “ my, your, his head” 
according to the context, so may ‘‘¢he father” in Greek; and the wniter deliberately 
uses the ambiguous expression ‘‘¢ke father” in order to prepare for the defining 
climax in villi. 44, (1) ‘‘the father,” (2) “the devil,” (3) ‘‘ your father.” 

(2194-]) The view that woeire is indicative is supported not only by the 
analogy of xvi. 23, but also by the fact it is in Jn’s manner to repeat a statement 
twice or thrice with variations, and we find the indicative again in viii. g1 “ye do 
the deeds of your father,’’ viii. 44 ‘‘ye are fain fo do the lusts of your father.” 
Moreover the imperative rendering, ‘‘ Do ye also the things that ye heard from the 
Father,” s.e¢. God, would imply that the Jews 4ad heard the Father’s voice, which 
(though theoretically arguable as referring to the Law of Sinai) is somewhat 
inconsistent with v. 37 and viii. 43. The statement in viii. 37 ‘‘ye seek to Aid? 
me”’ implies, ‘‘ye are doing the work of your father Satan,” as appears from 
viii. 44 (‘She was a murderer from the beginning”) and from 1 Jn iii. ro—12 ‘‘in 
this the children of God are manifest and the children of the devil...Cain was of 
the evil one and slew his brother.” 
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birth as a type of a fundamental Jaw in human nature that all deep 
and lasting joy must be reached through pain and sorrow. But 
probably there is a more definite reference in the evangelist’s mind. 
For Micah combines the prophecy about the Messiah from Bethlehem 
with a mention of affliction and temporary abandonment of Israel. 
‘“‘He will give them up until the time that she which travatleth hath 
brought forth',” and the phrase “birth-pangs of the Messiah” is 
associated with this prophecy in the Talmud, where it occurs several 
times®. 

(2197] Mark and Matthew represent our Lord as saying, just 
before His prediction of persecution for the disciples, “‘ These things 
are the beginning of travat/-pangs (wdivwv)*.” Besides the “ travail- 
pangs” of the Church collectively, it was necessary that there should 
be “travail-pangs” in the soul of each believer before it could give 
birth to the idea of the spiritual Christ*: and both these doctrines 
may have been in the mind of this evangelist, who is the only one 
that records, in exact words, the doctrine that a man cannot enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven unless he is “born from above.” Thus 
a number of considerations, not present to modern readers, may 
have suggested the thought of inevitable consequence in the words 
“Ve also, therefore, now indeed have sorrow.” 


(8) Oyn applied to Christ’s acts 


[2198] Setting aside instances where ovy introduces words of the 
Lord, we find that it either introduces an act of special solemnity, or 
else—as is most frequently the case—it is applied to His various 
journeys. The writer perhaps had in view the objections of con- 


1 [21962] Mic. v. 2—4 “But thou Bethlehem Ephrathah...out of thee shall 
come unto me he that is to be ruler in Israel; whose goings forth are from of old, 
from everlasting. Therefore will he give them up until the time that she which 
travatleth hath brought forth. Then the residue of his brethren shall return unto 
the children of Israel, and he shall stand and feed his flock in the strength of the 
Lord.” 

3 (2196 46] Sanhedr. 9856. Levy ii. 5 4 refers also to Schabd. 118 a, Pes. 1184. 

3 (2197a] Mk xiii. 8, Mt. xxiv. 8. The parall. Lk. omits this, but inserts 
(xxi. 12) ‘* Before all these things,” perh. intending this as a paraphrase of the 
metaphor. 

4 [21974] That appears to be the metaphor here, the “soul” being regarded 
as the mother in travail. From one point of view, the ‘“‘new birth” is that of the 
soul itself: from another, it is that of the idea of Christ within the soul, which 
transforms the soul into His image. 
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troversialists, some of whom, like Celsus, might regard Jesus as a 
vagrant exorcist, or as a fugitive escaping from arrest. The first 
instance of all (iv. 1 “when therefore the Lord knew”) represents 
Him as departing not from pursuit but from too much popularity. 
The next two (iv. 5, 6) represent His coming to Sychar and sitting 
at the well—actions providentially arranged with a view to the 
conversion of Samaria. The words (iv. 46) “He came ¢herefore 
to Cana,” introduce the healing of the nobleman’s son. In vi. 11 
occurs the first instance that does not apply to journeying, “Jesus 
therefore took the loaves,” of which the symbolical importance needs 
no comment. In vi. 15, the multitude sought to make Jesus a king 
by force ; “therefore” He retired. In the Raising of Lazarus, ovr is 
four times used, first, paradoxically, ““When ‘therefore Jesus knew” 
of the sickness of Lazarus, “‘he abode” at a distance three days ; 
“* therefore,” when He arrived, He “found that Lazarus had been 
four days in the tomb”; seeing Mary weeping Jesus “therefore... 
troubled himself”; some of the Jews ask, in effect, why Jesus did 
not save Lazarus, “Jesus fherefore...cometh to the tomb’.” The 
fourfold conjunction sounds strange in English. But the intention 
of the narrative as a whole is to represent the Raising of Lazarus as 
foreordained ; and this repetition of “therefore” may be intended, in 
particular, to shew how the Son, step by step, moved forward in 
a regular and predetermined sequence to do the Father’s will in 
performing the last and greatest of His “signs.” 

[2199] The next two instances refer to Christ, as first avoiding 
peril, and then confronting it, when the Jews took counsel to kill 
Him: xi. 54 “Jesus therefore no longer walked openly among the 
Jews,” xii. 1 “Jesus s¢herefore came to Bethany ”—following im- 
mediately on the statement that the chief priests had taken steps 
to seize him! It is not surprising that Chrysostom alters this 
second ovv to 8€ But the meaning, perhaps, is, that both in 
avoiding peril and in meeting it Jesus followed the Father’s will, 
not the ways of ordinary men. 

[2200] After the instance in the sacramental Washing of Feet 
(xiii. 6 ‘He cometh /¢hercfore to Simon Peter”), the next is in the 
narrative of Gethsemane, where, upon the arrival of Judas and the 
soldiers (xviii. 4) “Jesus, therefore, knowing all that was coming 
upon him, went forth and said to them, Whom seek ye?” There 


1 xi. 6, 17, 33, 38- 
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remain but two more instances. One (“Jesus therefore went out”) 
introduces the exclamation of Pilate ‘Behold the man'!” The 
other introduces the first manifestation of the risen Saviour, ‘“‘ When 
therefore it was evening...came Jesus and stood in the midst*.” The 
facts as a whole indicate that, although “therefore” is an exaggerated 
rendering of otv, yet the particle, when used in connexion with the 


acts of Christ, is often intended to suggest a sequence of cause and 
effect *. 


(xvii) ‘Qs‘ 

(a) ‘Qe (?) for éwe 

[2201] ‘Qs is translated “while” by R.V. in xii. 35—6 “Walk 
while ye have the light...zAz/e ye have the light, believe in the light” 
Several Mss. and authorities read éws for ws, but the difficulty of the 
latter, and its double occurrence, demonstrate it to be the true 
reading. But that ws does not mean “while” is made highly 
probable by ix. 4 “I must work the works of my Father wzle (ws) 
(marg. ws) it is day.” It is scarcely credible that a writer like John 
should use ws twice in precisely the same sense in which he has used 
éws. ‘Os in Gal. vi. 10 ws xarpov éywpev is doubtful. Lk. xii. 58 os 


a 


yap wrdyes is not quite parallel’, Taking the text as it stands, 


1 xix. 5. See 1960 and 2645. * xx. 19. 

3 [22002] These instances are taken from Bruder (1888) with whom, in each 
case quoted above, W.H. agrees. There may be other instances in W.H. not 
included in Bruder. The list given above does not include vi. 5 ésdpas of, 
xiii. 12 “Ore ody Excwer rovs wédas atriv, xix. 26 "I. ody lddy rh» unrépa, xix. 30 
bre ot Eafe 70 Stos, xxi. 15 Sre ofw hplorncay, because the principal verb that 
follows is, in each case, ‘‘said’’ (not a verb of action). Perhaps, however, there 
might have been included (on the ground that “cry aloud” is a kind of action 
distinct frorfi mere saying) vii. 28 Expater of» év rg lepp. This occurs as follows 
vii. 25—8 ‘‘Is not this he whom they seek to kill? And, lo, he speaketh openly 
...£no man knoweth whence he is. He cried aloud therefore in the temple....” 
See the context. It is uncertain whether the “therefore” means ‘‘in consequence 
of the words ‘xo man knoweth,’” or ‘‘ Accordingly, ‘speaking openly’ in spite of 
the attempts to kill him.” On of used after parentheses, or resumptively, see 
2681—5. Of course it must be remembered that ot», being used by Jn freely 
(1) to introduce action of any kind, would naturally be used by him (2) to 
introduce actions of Christ without any intention to express providential sequence. 
Still, if the actions of Christ introduced by od» are compared with the actions of 
Christ introduced by 4 or by asyndeton, I think it will be found that the first 
class are specially important. 

4 On ws, ‘‘when,”’ see 1775 d—e. 

5 See 2696. 
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we may make fair sense of xii. 35—-6 by rendering ws “as.” 
Compare 1 Jn ii. 27 “As (ws) his anointing teacheth you [in the 
present]...and even as (xa0ws) it taught you [in the past], abide? in 
it.” This harmonizes with St Paul’s precepts, “‘ Walk by the Spirit,” 
and “ Live up to the standard you have reached (hoping for a higher 
one]*.” So here the meaning—or, at all events, the meaning of the 
best text—is ‘“‘ Walk according to your light as far as it goes.” This 
rendering of ws enables us to take repwareiy with an implied ovrws, 
“Walk (sus, namely] as ye have light [to walk],” and delivers us 
from the necessity of taking it absolutely, “‘Walk [in the paths 
of righteousness}.” 


(8) ‘Qe “as it were” 


[2202] In vii. 10 “He went up [to the feast] not openly but as 
st were in secret (as év xpvrr@),” the meaning is “like one going up 
in secret,” #.c. not actually in secret but in a manner resembling 
secrecy. Compare St Paul’s words to Philemon (14) “in order 
that thy good deed may not be as sf were compulsory (ws xara® 
avayxyv).” The particle may be a short way of saying “people 
might call it so,” and it is perhaps inserted with a view to the 
vindication of the Johannine view of the publicity of Christ’s life, 
as in xviii. 20, “In secret spake I nothing”; and in this very feast 
Christ is described as (vii. 26) “speaking openly (xappyoia),” and 
(vii. 28) “he cried aloud in the temple teaching.” According to this 
view, “‘as if were in secret” means that Christ refused to take the 
advice of His brethren and to go up with them to the feast accom- 
panied by such a multitude as attended Him when He “went up” 
finally. This going up was “comparatively in secret.” But, in case 
any opponent of the Christians might refer to the saying of Christ’s 
brethren (vil. 4) “‘No man doeth aught ## secref and himself seeketh 
to be in publicity,” the evangelist wishes to shew that there was 
nothing “‘i# secret” in the exact sense of the term. For this purpose 
he inserts ws here and wxappyoig later on. 


1 [2201] ‘‘Abide,” imperative. The writer has admitted that it does (26. 27) 
*“*abide” in them, and that they ‘‘have no need that anyone should teach”’ them. 
Bat still he does teach them as St Paul does after similar admissions (1 Thess. 
iv. 10 and elsewhere). See 2487—9. 

2 Gal. v. 16, Phil. iii. 16 els 8 é€@O@doaper Ty alry craxety. 

3 (2203.a] Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 17 ws é» dgpogtvp, xiii. 7 ws ddécqu. In Rom. 
ix. 32 od éx wlorews ddr’ ws €f Epywr, the meaning is ‘‘on a false basis of works,” 
or ‘‘as though it could be attained from works.” 
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(xviii) “Qe-re 

[2203] This conjunction, which is found frequently in Mark and 
Matthew, and four times in Luke, occurs in John only once, and 
then with a unique construction, thus, iii. 16 ovrws yap zyarnce 6 
Geos Tov Koopov wore Tov vidv Tov povoye] Swxey. In the rest of N.T., 
wore occurs either (1) af the beginning of a clause (“so that” meaning 
“and so”) with an emphatic indicative or imperative (Mk u. 28 
“ And so the Son of man is lord of the sabbath,” 1 Thess. iv. 18 
“‘ And so (or, Therefore) comfort one another ”) or else (2) post-énstially 
with an infinitive (Mk i. 27 “‘so that they questioned together ”)'. 
Both these constructions are frequent. But wore never occurs 
post-initially with an indicative except in John iii. 16% This 
unique use of ovrws and wore with indicative is common in the 
best classical authors’, but it is unlike the style of any evangelistic 
tradition in N.T. It is one of many proofs that the passage under 
consideration was not regarded by the writer as a saying of the Lord, 
but as an evangelistic explanation (see 2066 and 2697). 


ELLIPSIS* 


(i) Of two kinds 


[2204] (1) Ellipsis, “leaving out,” or “deficiency,” may exist 
when something is /e/f out that can be supplied from the preceding 
context, ¢g. “I said, Go. But he would not [go],” ‘‘ You have 
taken my book and left your own [book].” This ellipsis may be 


1 [22082] W.H. and R.V. in some cases punctuate differently from Brader, 
and the classification is to some extent a matter of taste except where wore is pre- 
ceded by ofrws, wie, els rocovror etc., so that the wore cannot possibly be called 
initial. Bruder 1888 prints were ‘‘in principio periodi” separately, and always with 
indic. or imperat.: but he prints Gal. ii. 13 cuvuwexplOnoay...dere xal B. cuvarhyOn, 
under the same heading as Jn iii. 16 obrw yap irydrnoev...wore...€8wxer, and marks 
these as the only two passages (in the group) where the indic. is used. I should 
take Gal. ii. 13 quite differently, ‘“‘ And the consequence was that even Barnabas 
was carried away.” 

2 [2208 4] Acts xiv. 1 éyévero...\adjoas ofrws wore moredoa..., is the only 
other passage in N.T. where wore is preceded by ofrws. Heb. xiii. 6 are Oappoir- 
ras juds \éyew rather suggests what we may say than states what we do say. 

3 See Steph. viii. 2128—9, and, in particular, the first definition of ‘“‘log- 
relling’ in Plato 257E obrws dyarsot rous éxawéras wore xpoowasaypdgovst 
mpwrous of ay éxacraxol érawwowy avrous. 

4 Steph. (quoting Athen. 14, p. 644 A onoapois car’ EAXewu Tod Apros) calls it 
‘* Praetermissio, Omissio,” adding ‘‘ Potest vero et Defectus reddi.” 
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called “contextual.” (2) Ellipsis may consist in the customary 
omission of words (apart from contextual influence) in certain con- 
densed phrases, ¢.g. “ Away!” for ‘‘(Go] away !” or “ the first of the 
month” for “the first [day] of the month.” This’ may be called 
“ sdiomatic.” 

(ii) Contextual 

[2205] iv. 25—6 “‘ Messiah cometh...‘I am [Messiah].’” This 
must be distinguished from (a) vi. 20 “I am,” rendered by R.V. “It 
is I "—like our idiom in English, “It [that you see, or, hear] is I”»— 
and also from (4) any special use of I AM with Hebraic associations. 
The present instance may be illustrated by xviii. 5, 6, 8 “I am [Jesus 
of Nazareth]”—which refers to the preceding mention of the name 
in xvii. 5 ‘““*‘Whom seek ye?’ ‘Jesus of Nazareth’”—and also by 
ix. 9 “I am [(ix. 8) ‘the man that used to sit and beg’}” Here 
the Samaritan woman—who is described as saying aloud “ Messiah 
cometh ”—is to be regarded (comp. Lk. ili. 15 “reasoning in their 
hearts...whether he might be the Christ”) as saying in her heart 
“Can it be that kis ts Messiah?” and Jesus answers her silent 
question, “I am [{Messiah].” 

[2206] iv. 52—3 “They said...[that] ‘Yesterday, [about the] 
seventh hour (ore "EyO%s wpav? éBddunv) the fever left him.’ The 
father therefore recognised that [it had eft him] at that [same] hour 
(ore éxeivy tp wpg)....” Phrase mentally repeated. In v. 11—12 
““‘ He that made me whole, he [it was that] said to me, Take up 
thy bed (xpa8arrov) and walk.’ They asked him, ‘Who is the man 
that said to thee, Take [it] up and walk?,’” the omission of the 
object of the verb* is somewhat harsh, and many Mss. and versions 
insert “‘ bed.” 

[2207] viii. 16 “Yea, and even if I should judge, my judgment 
is true, because I am not alone but [am to be regarded as] I and the 


1 On this, see 2290. Contextual ellipsis is sometimes called ‘‘ brachylogy.” 

3 [2206 2] On the change of case, see 2018, 2025—6. In v. 6—7, after Christ’s 
question, ‘‘ Dost thou desire to be made whole?” we might expect the sick man 
to reply ‘‘Yes.” But the man takes the question as an implied reproach on his 
sluggishness, and replies, ‘‘I have no man to put me in the pool.” It is not a 
case of ellipsis but of an answer made to the spirit, rather than to the letter, of a 
question. 

$ (2206 4] No other instance in this group omits the object thus. Kpdfarros, 
the word here used by the sick man and previously by our Lord, is (17862) 
avoided by Luke and condemned by Grammarians as vulgar. 
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Father that sent me,” ore povos obx elui, GAN’ éyw Kai o wempas me 
[waryp]. Chrysostom says, “ Hereby he hinted (qvigaro) that it was 
not He Himself alone that was to condemn them (6r¢ ov« abros pore; 
atrovs xataduafer) but also the Father”: and Cramer quotes Am. 
monius to the same effect. In that case we should have to supply 
the sense as follows: “I and the Father that sent me [are together 
as Judges].” But the simple repetition of «iui so as to mean “ But 
{I am] / and the Father’,” seems more in accordance with Johannine 
ellipsis and with Johannine theology. This latter view, taking the 
words to declare the eternal unity of the Father and the Son, would 
also include their unity in the act of judging. 

[2208] xiii. 8—g ‘‘‘Thou shalt assuredly not wash my feet’... 
‘Except I wash thee, thou hast no part with me’...‘ Lord, do not 
(uy) [wash] my feet (xéSas) alone but also my hands and my head!” 
Verb repeated. Here, xy implies an imperative, and the accusative 
shews that the construction cannot be “let not my feet (nom.) be 
washed alone,” so that the grammar combines with the context to 
make the elliptic construction clearer than even in English. In 
xv. 4 “Abide in me, and I (or, I also) [abide] in you’,” the verb is 
to be repeated, and the meaning may be paraphrased ‘“ Your abiding 
in me shall be mine in you,” or “Cause yourselves to abide in me 
and [thereby] me also to abide in you.” The two “abidings” are 
regarded as inseparable®. 

[2209] In xviii. 39—40 “‘ Desire ye therefore that I release 
unto you the king of the Jews?’....Do not (47) [release] this man 
(rovrov)...,” as in xii. 8—g, the wy implies that the verb is to be 
repeated imperatively, but instead of repeating the object («1 ror 
Baordéa. +. *I.) a pronoun (rotroyv) is substituted so that the Jews 


1 Or we might supply éorl, ‘‘But [it is more correct to say] ‘I and the Father 
that sent me.’” 

2 (2208 a] There follows an ellipsis of Sévace xapwor pépew dd’ éavraw, which 
has to be mentally supplied after ovdé duets from the preceding Sévara: x. ¢. 4g 
éavrov. 

3 (2208 46] In xvii. 21 ‘‘that they may be all one: even as (xa@ds) thou, Father 
[art] in me and I [am] in thee, that they also may be in us,” if the punctuation 
were ‘‘that they may be all one even as thou, Father, [art] in me,” it might be 
contended that ‘‘art” is supplied from what precedes. But, if a fresh sentence 
begins at ‘‘even as,” ‘‘art” is omitted in accordance with Greek idiom and must 
be supplied in accordance with it—without any reference to what precedes. So 
it would not fall under this group of ellipses. See 2127 4, 2182.4. 
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avoid calling Jesus “king.” In xxi. 19—21 “‘Follow me’...... 
[My] Lord, but ‘Ais man, what?’” the 8€ denotes antithesis and 
implies a preceding pév-clause, “‘ My Lord, [I on the one hand am to 
do this that thou sayest] but this man on the other hand—what [is 
he to do?]” The preceding context describes Peter as _ first 
receiving the command, ‘“‘ Follow,” and then (while apparently in 
the act of following) as “‘turning” and seeing the unnamed disciple 
also “following.” Hence the meaning might possibly be “I am 
following thee as thou commandest, dur this man, what [is he doing, 
Sollowing without command|?” But the subsequent context (“If 
I will that he tarry till I come...”) points to the future as the object 
of Peter’s question: and both Origen and Chrysostom take it thus’. 

(a) ‘Edn OYN GewpAte (vi. 62) 

[2210] Perhaps the following extremely difficult passage is a case 
of contextual ellipsis, vi. 62 ‘This [it seems] causes you to 
stumble! Jf (éay) therefore (obv) ye should be beholding (Oewpyre) 
the Son of man ascending where he was before—*.” The interpre- 
tation turns on (1) the connexion implied by “therefore,” (2) the 
meaning of “behold,” whether literal or spiritual, and in good sense 
or bad, (3) the nature of the “‘ascending,” whether literal or spiritual, 
(4) the words omitted in ellipsis. 

[2211] (1) “Therefore,” following an implied statement “ye 
stumble at this,” would naturally introduce an argument @ /fortiors, 
“‘Much more, therefore, will ye stumble” (see odv, 2192) or some- 
thing equivalent to it. (2) “ Behold ” Gewpyre (for which"Chrysostom 
reads idyre) has been shewn (1598) to include vacant, unintelligent, 
and unspiritual “beholding.” (3) ‘Ascending to heaven,” when 
previously predicated concerning the Son of Man in this Gospel 
(iii. 13 “‘No man hath ascended into heaven but only he that 
descended from heaven, the Son of man”) is connected with the 
“lifting up of the serpent” in the wilderness, and apparently with 
sacrifice for sin. If that is the meaning here, ‘ascending where he 


1 (2209.2) 'AxohobGe po...Obros 8¢ ri; On this Origen says (Huet ii. 405 D) 
Bovdbpevos padety xal rd card rdv 'Iwdyyny rédos, and Chrys. ad /oc. ov rip avriy 
fie 68dn nf; For an altern. ellipsis of yerjwerar see 2886 ¢. 

2 (2210 a] Toiro buds oxavdaNrifa; day ob» Oewpire riv vloy roi dvOpowou dva- 
Balyovra Sxovu iw ro wpbrepow; SS has ‘but if,” a has ‘‘quod si,” 5 and ¢ ‘‘ quid 
si,” f ‘‘si autem,” /f ‘‘quid ergo cum.” Though D has édy od», d has ‘“‘quid si.” 
% om. ob». 
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was before” means “offering up in the flesh that supreme sacrifice 
which raises the incarnate Son to the place that He had in the 
bosom of the Father as the pre-incarnate Word.” But the offering 
up of this sacrifice in the flesh is described by Jesus, in the passage 
under consideration, as giving His “flesh and blood ” to be the food 
of men ; and it is the announcement of this that has caused them to 
“ stumble’.” 


1 (9211 a] The explanation of the Johannine use of the words ‘‘ascend” and 
‘“‘exalt” and of their relation to Jewish thought does not strictly belong to 
Johannine Grammar: but some remarks on these points are necessary here. The 
Jews were familiar with the thought of the Deliverer ‘‘ sitting on the right hand” 
of God, and with the image of one like unto a Son of man ‘‘ coming with the 
clouds of heaven,” as also with the Psalmist’s apostrophe to the everlasting gates 
to open and admit ‘‘the king of glory.” Jesus appears from the Fourth Gospel 
to have given a spiritual interpretation to these metaphors. To Him ‘‘the ever- 
lasting gates” were the gates of self-sacrifice. The ‘‘glory” was service. To 
sacrifice Himself for men was, relatively to men, giving Himself up entirely, to 
them and for them. But, relatively to God, it might be called the ‘‘ ascending” 
of the Son to the place ‘‘ where he was before.” 

(2211 46] The whole of Christ’s life might be accurately described as a sacrifice, 
or a ‘‘ glorifying” of God, or as a process of ‘‘ ascending” to the Father : but the 
term ‘‘ glorifying” is more particularly used for the Crucifixion and the Resur- 
rection as summing up the essence of the life. The punishment of Crucifixion (as 
we know from Artemidorus’ Manual of Dreams and from Jewish sources) was 
frequently referred to as a ‘‘lifting up”; and similar allusions are found in the 
Fourth Gospel, never in the Synoptists. Hence, when the Jews stood round the 
Cross of Christ ‘‘staring and gaping” upon Him, as the Psalmist says, they were 
really ‘‘beholding Him going up to the place where He was before.” And some 
thought of this kind—some notion of unintelligent ‘‘staring and gaping ”—may 
have been in John’s mind when he described the soldier piercing Christ’s side, as 
fulfilling the prophecy ‘‘ they shall look on him whom they pierced.” 

[2211 ¢}] On the late Jewish use of ‘‘lifted up” for ‘‘crucified,” or ‘‘ hanged,” 
see Levy i. 549 4 (quoted in 1008¢). Artemidorus, too, writing in the second 
century, connects dreams about ‘‘/:/ting up” and ‘‘stretching out of hands” with 
crucifixion, thus, i. 76 el 8¢ res UynAds éwl revos dpxoiro, els PbBor Kal Séos weoeiras’ 
kaxoupyos 3¢ wy cravpwijcera: da 7d Cos xal Thy ray xeipGw Exracw, and again 
in his special section on dreams ‘‘ about the Cross” (ii. 53) dya@dr d¢ xal wévgn- 
cal yap Uydds 6 cravpwOels cal woddovs rpéper, t.¢. ‘* Such a dream betokens good 
for a poor man also; for the crucified is ‘/i/ted up’ and he ‘feeds many.”” ‘To 
feed many” means to be a rich man with plenty of slaves. But it also contains a 
grim allusion to the fact that the qmuicified ‘‘ fed the covws” (‘‘non pasces in cruce 
corvos”’), which he refers to in the context, ras odpxas drodd\dover ol cravpwhérres, 
**the crucified Jose ther “spiel For a bachelor, he adds, the cross betokens a 
marriage, ‘‘but not at all a profitable one,” by reason of the ‘‘dzuding.” The 
cross also prevents a man from going forward (éwiBalyey) on the land and from 
staying where he would like to stay. To be crucified in a city (s6.) ‘‘ signifies 
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[2212] According to this view, Oewpéw is used here, as in some 
other passages of the Fourth Gospel (1598) for unintelligent “be- 
holding,” seeing with the eyes of the flesh: and the meaning of the 
passage is, “‘ Doth this cause you to stumble, [the mere setting forth, 
in word, of the doctrine of a self-sacrificing Messiah]? [ What] 
therefore {will ye do, and how much more grievously will ye stumble] 
if ye behold? [the fulfilment, in act, of my doctrine, not your doctrine, 
of the Messianic glory ; if, instead of gazing at the King of glory 
going up in visible splendour on the clouds of heaven, ye ‘stand 
staring and gaping’ at] the [crucified] Son of man, [going down as 
ye suppose to Sheol, but in fact] going up where He was before??” 





some office corresponding to the place wherein the cross is erected (dpxnv rovadryy 
onpalves olos ay 7 5 Toros dy & 6 craupos fornxer).” In a later section about 
** carrying (Saordtew) and being carried (BacrdfeoGa:)” (ii. 56) he again refers to 
the cross. Some of these details are curiously similar to xxi. 18 ‘thou shalt 
(1) stretch out thy hands, and another shall (2) gird (i.e. bind) thee, and shall 
(3) dear thee where thou dost not desire,” to which is added, ‘‘ this he said signifying 
by what death he [#.e. Peter] should glorify God.” See 2642 4. 

1 [99122] The present subjunctive may, perhaps, be regarded as prophetic 
present, or it may denote continuance, “what if ye find yourselves beholding....” 

® (2212 4] Chrysostom, reading 4» ot» nre, likens this mention of ‘‘ascending” 
to Christ's promise to Nathanael (‘‘thou shalt see greater things than these... 
{angels of God ascending]”) and to Christ’s argument with Nicodemus (“‘ No man 
hath ascended to heaven except the Son of man...”). He seems to reject the in- 
terpretation given above, saying ‘‘Doth He knit perplexities with perplexities ? 
No. God forbid! But by the grandeur of His doctrines, and by their abundance, 
He desires to attract them (rg peyéOe ray Soypdrwy cal re wrKGEa avrods 
éwayayécOa: Bodderat).”’ 

(2212¢] This feeling (namely, that Christ is looking forward to a time when 
the disciples will sof ‘‘stumble”) has probably caused the alterations in the text 
mentioned above (22102). For, if 8é be read for od», then contrast replaces 
inference, and the whole meaning is changed to something of this kind: ‘* 7hss 
(emph.) causeth you to stumble: dst [watt a little, what will ye say)if ye should 
be [soon] beholding the Son of man visibly ascending [in triumph] where He was 
before? [Then ye will cease to stumble].” There is much against this. It 
involves an alteration of a difficult text to a less difficult one. Moreover, though 
all Christians (like the martyr Stephen) might be represented as seeing Christ aé 
the right hand of God, only an exceptional few (Acts i. 2—13) could be repre- 
sented as seeing Him i the act of ascending to God. It seems to take Oewpijre as 
being a fleshly ‘‘beholding ” and yet as one that will remove a stumbling-block. 
It does not tell us who will thus ‘‘behold”—or when, and how, they will be 
delivered from “stumbling” by the ‘‘beholding.” The Acts, which relates the 
Ascension, implies that a small number witnessed it. But those whom Christ 
was now addressing were apparently a large number, for He says to them (vi. 64) 


‘*There are some of you that believe not,” and then it is added ‘‘Many of his 
disciples went back.” 
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(iti) Idiomatic 

(a) Ellipsis of “some.” 

[2213] The most important elliptical expression in John is the 
Graeco-Hebraic use of “I am” (without any predicate expressed or 
implied in the context) for which see 2220 foll. There are two or 
three omissions of ay with the indicative, which need little comment. 
But the omission of ‘‘some” in the phrase “some of” requires 
notice. For the most part it is free from ambiguity, as in vi. 39 
“that...I may not lose [any] of it (iva...py dwoAdow é£ avrod),” 
where, strictly speaking, pydév would be supplied, not ri, vii. 40 
“( Some] of the crowd, therefore (é« rod oyAov ovv), having heard 
these words, said...,” xvi. 17 “There said therefore [some] of (clxay 
ouv éx) the disciples...,” xxi. ro “ Bring [some] of (ao) the fish.” 

[2214] The following is ambiguous, i. 24 Kai dreoraApévos Hoar 
éx raov Papiaiwy, R.V. txt “And they had been sent from the 
Pharisees,” R.V. marg. “and [certain] had been sent from among 
the Pharisees.” In favour of R.V. marg. are the following facts. 
(1) The partitive use of é« is very frequent in John?. (2) John has 
already told us who sent the deputation (i. 19 ““The Jews sent to 
him ”). (3) ‘Some of the Pharisees” makes excellent sense. ‘“‘ Priests 
and Levites” alone have been as yet mentioned: and they (we may 
suppose) have asked their questions, and have been silenced. They 
are on the point of going back to those who sent them, carrying 
a merely negative answer (“I am not the Christ” etc.). But now it 
is added that there were “ Pharisees” on the deputation, men learned 
in the Law and the Traditions, given to ask “ By what authority?” 
and not so easily silenced: these therefore intervene with the question, 
“Why baptizest thou then?” These arguments are not conclusive, 
but they make it probable that there is an ellipsis of ‘‘some®.” 

[2215] ix. 40 “[ Some] of the Pharisees heard these things (qxovcay 
é trav &, radra)—those that were with him (oi wer avrod ovres)—and 


1 [2218 a] xv. 22, 24 duapriay ovx elyooay, xix. 11 ovK elxes fovclay. In viii. 
39, we ought probably to read, with W.H. txt, wocetre (not, with W.H. marg. 
éwoteire), see 2078—9. “Av is said to be (Winer p. 382) regularly omitted in modem 
Greek in such instances, and the omission is freq. in later classical Greek. It 
might also be a Latinism. Perhaps in N.T. it adds force, ‘‘they would assuredly 
have had no sin.” See also 2698. 

2 It is about as freq. in Jn as in Mk, Mt. Lk. together. 

3 [2214] Chrysostom and many scribes of various Mss. read olf before 
dwecradpévor, as A.V. ‘they which were sent,” so as to leave no ellipsis. 
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said, Are we also blind?” A.V. “And [some] of the P. which were 
with him,” R.V. “Those of the Pharisees which were with him.” 
John’s frequent use of apposition (1928—47) combines here with 
his frequent use of partitive é«, to make an ellipsis of reves almost 
certain. Chrysostom in his comment (“There say unto Him [some] 
of those that were following Him’”) apparently takes it thus, and 
he suggests that the evangelist added the clause of per’ avrov to 
shew that they were the same that had previously revolted and 
afterwards tried to stone Him®. This construction (“[some] from,” 
s.e. “[some] of ”) is frequent in Hebrew and fairly frequent in LXX. 
In both, it gives rise to ambiguities, ¢g. Lev. xxv. 33 (R.V.) “If one 
of the Levites redeem,” marg. “redeem /fvom the Levites,” where 
LXX (mapa) takes the latter view, but Aquila and Symmachus (é«) 
the former’. 


(8) Ellipsis (?) of “gate” (v. 2) 

[3216] v. 2 (R.V.) “ Now there is in Jerusalem dy the sheep [gate] 
(éxi ry xpoBarucj) a pool...,” A.V. “dy the sheep [market] (marg. 
gate).” ‘The text is probably corrupt. But in any case no solid 
grounds have been alleged for the hypothesis of an ellipsis of “gate.” 
{1) Eusebius, Jerome, Chrysostom, and the ancient Latin and Syriac 
versions make no mention of ‘‘gate” in connexion with this passage. 
(2) Nehemiah mentions all the gates of Jerusalem, the “ sheep-gate” 
among them, where the context would make his meaning quite 
clear without ‘“‘gafe”; yet the noun “gate” is never omitted by 
his narrative in Hebrew or Greek*. (3) No instance of such an 
ellipsis has ever been quoted from Greek literature (although it 
would probably have been frequently used if it existed in that 
language, as in German). (4) Wetstein has shewn that a Jewish 


1 Aéyovow abry éx raw dxodovBovvrwy abry, Mh xal quets rupdol écpep ; 

2 [2215.2] Ovx awdas dé 6 evayyeXorhs duynudvevcer, Sri Fxovcay éx Tor 
dapicalwy raira ol per’ abrod dvres, xal elway- Mh xal nets rupdol dopev; ddd’ Wa 
ce dvaprhoy Sri ovr éxeivor joay ol wpbrepoy dwoordyres, elra \Odoavres, xal 
pedis els rovvaytioy peraBadrdpevor. 

3 (2215 4] In Dan. i. 6 Theod. éx ‘‘of the number of” =LXX éx rot yévous 
“descended from.” In 1 Esdr. v. 45 of éx alters the sense of the Heb. of Ezr. ii. 
70 ‘‘some of,” LXX dwd rod. Int Esdr. i. 8, éx ro» Bacdkxdy ‘from the king’s 
[treasures] (?king’s officers)” =2 Chr. xxxv. 7—8 ‘‘from the king’s substance. 
And his princes....” 

* [2216 a] Neh. ii. 13, 14, ili. 1, 3, 13, 14 etc. In Neh. xii. 31 ‘‘the dung- 
gate,” LXX omits the whole; & has ris corplas, with ris rvAns superscr. 
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word similar to xpoBarucy (and perhaps transliterated from it) was in 
use to mean “bathing place.” (5) This might be interpreted in 
Greek as “pool (xoAvpByOpa),” besides being transliterated in the 
text as xpoBarum, “bathing place.” (6) On the three occasions 
where zpofarucj} occurs in LXX it happens to be joined to xv, 
(Neh. iii. 1, 32, xii. 39) so that the adjective might naturally suggest 
the interpolation of “gate” to any persons perplexed by the apparent 
use of wpoBarixy as a noun. (7) Thus the two words might be 
combined so as to give the sense of a “pool” near a “‘ sheep-gate.” 

There may not be quite enough evidence to support this expla- 
nation ; but, in any case, so far as we are acquainted at present with 
the Greek language, there is no evidence at all for the ellipsis of 


“‘ gate’.” 

(y) Ellipsis of “daughter ” (or “ wife?) 

[2217] xix. 25 (R.V.) “Mary the [wife] (7) of Clopas.” The 
almost universal practice in Greek writers is to use 9 rou ’A. to mean 
“the [daughter] of A.” Ina few special cases, where the relationship 
was historically known, 7 rov ‘A. might mean “the mother, or sister, 
or wife, of A.,” but these are not to the point here. In Latin, 
“Verania Pisonis” is used for ‘“Piso’s [wife] Verania,” and such 
a use of the genitive is current in some parts of England: but 
obviously it would lead to confusion if ‘“Clopas’s Mary” could 
mean indiscriminately either “mother, daughter, or wife, of Clopas.” 
The reasons for believing that 7 rod must here have been intended 
to mean “ daughter” must be deferred to another work. 


(5) ’AAN ina, see 2063—4 and 2105—12. 
(e) Ovy on 


[2218] Some verb or phrase is omitted in connexion with oty 
ort as follows: (1) vi. 45—6 (R.V.) “Every one that hath heard 
from the Father, and hath learned, cometh unto me. ot that (ody 
dr) any man hath seen the Father, save he which is from God, he 


1 [22165] As regards the possible ellipsis in v. 44 Thy ddtay rip wapd rod 
pévov [Oeov], and the question whether ‘‘the Alone” is here used for God, see 
1895. For the ellipsis of juarlois in xx. 12 é» devKols, comp. Rev. iii. 4 wepe- 
warhoovow,..€y evxois, and Artemid. ii. 3 é» Aeuxols éxpéperOar, also Mt. xi. 8, 


Lk. vii. 25 éy wadaxois. Wetst. on Jn v. 44 supplies more instances, Latin as well 
as Greek. 
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hath seen the Father',” (2) vii. 22 (R.V.) “For this cause hath 
Moses given you circumcision (ot that it is of Moses but of the 
fathers); and on the sabbath ye circumcise a man” (A.V. “nor 
because it is of Moses”)*. Compare 1 Jn iv. g—r10 (R.V.) “Herein 
was the love of God manifested in us, ‘hat (ort) (A.V. because that) 
God hath sent his only begotten son...Herein is love, not that (ob 
orc) we loved God but that (dA\’ 67x) he loved us and sent...” In 
the Epistle év rovrp...6r< appears to mean “Herein...[7 mean in the 
Jact) that,” and é rovry...obx or “ Herein...[/ do] not [mean in the 
Sact) that.” 

[2219] As regards the two passages in the Gospel, it is not 
possible to demonstrate that ore means “that ” (and not “ because ”)— 
Just as, in English, it is not possible sometimes to decide whether the 
expression “ not that I wish” means “[J say this] not because I wish” 
or “(J do] not [mean to say] that I wish.” But, having regard to the 
classical‘ and the Pauline® uses of ovx or, and to the contexts of the 
two Johannine passages, we may conclude that “/ say” (whether 
in the sense of “I mean” or otherwise) is to be supplied in both 
of them. That being the case, it will be more in accordance with 


1 (2218 a] lds 6 dcotoas wapd roid warpds cal pabwy Epxera pds cud. obx ore 
Toe warépa éwpaxéy ris el wh 6 wy wapd [Tov] Oeod, obros éwpaxer rdv warépa. 
Origen (Huet ii. 293 A) 6 dy wapd r@ warpl, and so SS ‘‘he that is with God,” 
Chrys. ist, 6 d» rapa roo Oeod, 2nd, 6 ay éx row Oeod. 

2 [221845] A:d rotro Mwvofs dédwxey vuiv rhy weprouty,—ovxy Sri éx rot 
Muwvedws éoriy ddd’ éx trav warépww,—xal [éy] caBBSdry wepitéuvere AvOpwror. 
SS “‘not because...but because,” 4, ¢, and / ‘not because,” @ om. ‘‘ because.” 

3 (2218 ¢] ‘Ev rodry épavepwOn f) d-ydan rod Geot éy auiy, Ere rdv vldy avrod réy 
povoyers| awécradxer 6 Oeds...€n TovTy éorly } aydwn, obx Sri quets tryawihxapev Tov 
Gedy, GAN’ Eri adrds trydwnoey hyas cal awéoreder.... But Jn ix. 30 éy rodry yap 
7) Oavyacréy éorw Sri is to be explained differently, since ‘in this” means ‘‘ in 
your not knowing” (comp. ‘‘we know not”) and &rt means ‘‘because.” See 2398. 

4 [22192] In classical Greek ody Sri means (1) ‘‘{I do] ot [say only] ¢hat,” 
i.e. ‘not only”; (2) ‘‘[I do] #o¢ [mention the fact] shat,” i.e. ‘‘I pass over the 
fact,” e.g. Plat. Protag. 336 D ‘‘Socrates will not forget—/ ‘ake no account of the 
fact that (obx Sr) he jokes and says he is forgetful,” sc. ‘‘although he jokes,” 
comp. Gorg. 4508. Similarly, but with ia ph Aéyw cor Sr, Philem. 19, “‘not to 
say that you owe me also yourself.” 

® (2219 4] In 2 Cor. vii. 9 ‘‘ Now I rejoice, not because,” the meaning is clear, 
and there is no ellipsis, and prob. in 2 Cor. iii. 4—s5 ‘‘This great confidence we 
have...sot because...,” and 2 Thess. iii. 7—g: but in 2 Cor. i. 23—4 ‘‘I gave up 
my plan...from a desire to spare you,” the best meaning of the following otx dr 
is attained by some insertion of ‘‘say” as ‘‘[/ say this] not because,” or ‘‘[J do] 
not [mean to say] that,” and so in Phil. iii. 1o—12, iv. 10o—1!, 17. 
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general Greek usage if we supply A¢yw not before ob ors, but before 
ort, giving A€yw the sense “I mean to say,” which it repeatedly has 
in N.T., and in Greek generally, so that ovx or: is equivalent to “[/ do] 
not [mean to say] that.” Then, in both passages, it will correct a 
possible misapprehension. In the former, vi. 45—6, the words “ from 
the Father ”—naturally meaning “from the home of ” (2356) or “from 
the side of,” the Father—might suggest a person seeing the Father 
face to face. This is disclaimed by the words “(J do] not [mean] that 
any one hath seen the Father.” In vii. 22, there is a similar disclaimer, 
“Moses hath given you circumcision—[J do] not [mean to say) that 
he originated it, but it was from the fathers.” 


(¢) Ellipsis after “I am” 


[2220] In the Walking on the Waters it is usual to assume that 
vi. 20 éyw eis means “J am [indeed that which I appear to be},” 
“Lam (my very self |,” or, according to our English idiom, “/¢ 7.” 
This would accord with what is stated in the parallel Mark-Matthew, 
namely, that the disciples “thought they saw a phantasm*.” In 
opposition to this, Christ might naturally be supposed to say “ / am 
[not a phantasm but| I [myse/f).” But there is no proof that the 
Greek words can mean this. And there is proof that, in the Discourse 
on the Last Days, Mark uses éyw eiue to mean “J am [the Saviour, 
Deliverer, or Christ).” Moreover in that Discourse Luke (who 
omits the Walking on the Waters) agrees with Mark in the use of 
éyw eit, and Matthew shews that he understood the phrase thus by 
supplying the ellipsis, “‘7 am the Christ®.” Lastly, Luke indicates 
that he would not have agreed in rendering éyw eijue “I am my 
very self” by the fact that elsewhere, when he actually attributes a 
meaning of this kind to our Lord, he adds atros*. 

[2221] The N.T. use of “/ am” to mean “J am the Saviour” 
is in accordance with passages in Deuteronomy and Isaiah, where 


1 The same interpretation is usually given to Mk vi. 50, Mt. xiv. 27 Oapeeire, 
eyw elu, uh) PoBetcOe. Jn vi. 20 om. Oapcetre. 

2 Mk vi. 49 fotav Sr: pdvracud core, Mt. xiv. 26 érapdxOnoay Aéyorres Sri 
Sdyracud dori. 

3 [22204] Mk xiii. 6, Mt. xxiv. 5, Lk. xxi. 8 all have wodAol (Mt.-Lk. + ydp) 
éXevoovrat éxl ry dvduarl pou Neydvres (Mk + Ort) "Evyu elus (Mt. +6 Xpeorés). In 
Mk xiv. 62, éyw ele is not used absolutely but answers the question ‘‘ Art thou 
the Christ ?” where the parall. Mt. xxvi. 64 has od elwas and the parall. Lk. xxii. 
67-—70 has, Ist, day dui elww... and, 2nd, vpets \évyere Sre Eye elu. 

* Lk. xxiv. 39 éyw elus adrés. 
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¢ye eis corresponds to the Hebrew “J [am] he [fo whom all must 
look},” and is applied to God. The LXX uses the same phrase to 
render the boast of Nineveh in Zephaniah, “/ [am], and there is 
none else beside me'.” Nor is there (as at present alleged) any 
solid evidence to shew that éyw ei could bear, at least in the first 
century, anything else but this meaning—derived through LXX from 
Hebraic sources—“/ am the Saviour, or Deliverer.”. The Thesaurus 
gives no instance of the meaning “I am my very self.” Wetstein 
(on Mt. xiv. 27) quotes authority for phrases in the context, but 
none for “/ am” in this sense. Westcott and Swete quote none 
to the point’. 

[2222] If therefore we are to be guided by evidence, we must 
suppose the meaning to be, not “I am myself, Jesus of Nazareth,” 
but “I am your Saviour.” It is to be interpreted as a vestige of 
the poetic and Hebrew element underlying the story of the Stilling 
of the Storm, in which the disciples saw the form of Jesus, and 
heard Him saying, “I AM [HE],” meaning “I am He that helpeth.” 
It is, then, a genuine case of ellipsis, for the meaning is not “I am” 
in the sense of “I d:ve” or “I extst-eternally‘.” ‘There is an ellipsis 
of HE meaning, in Jewish tradition, ‘“ Deliverer,” but also implying 
more than this, as will appear in the next Johannine instance of 
cy am.” 


2 Deut. xxxii. 39, Is. xliii. 10, Zeph. ii. 15. The Heb. has ‘‘/ ke” in the first 
two, and simply “7” in the third. 

2 [2321 2] Swete (on Mk vi. 50) says ‘‘éyw elps=‘It is 1,’ cf. Le. xxiv. 39, 
éyw) clus adrés, and the use of ‘JN, LXX éyw in the O.T. (B.D.B., p. 59).” But 
Lk.’s insertion of avrés separates his usage from that of Mk, and Gesen. p. 59 
merely says that Heb. IN (LXX éyud) is used ‘‘alone in response to a question,” 
eg. Gen. xxvii. 24 ‘‘ Art thou my son Esau? And he said I {am]” 6 8 elre, 
"Eyw. None of these instances are to the point. 

(2221 5] Westcott (on Jn vi. 20) says, ‘It is I. Comp. iv. 26, viii. 24, 28, 58, 
(ix. 9), xiii. 19, xviii. 5, 6, 8; Mark xiii. 6, Luke xxi. 8.” But (2206) these are 
either cases of contextual ellipsis or else of special and technical meaning, I AM : 
and indeed Westcott himself (on viii. 24) distinguishes the technical usage from 
**cases where the predicate is directly suggested by the context.” 

3 [2223.2] Comp. Orig. on Mt. xiv. 27 (Huet i. 242 A—B) rapaxOnodpeda wply 
Tpayas xarahaBeiy Sri 6 owrip huiy éxdedhunxev, which suggests how ‘‘ Saviour” 
and ‘‘Jesus” might be interchanged, especially in translating from a language in 
which ‘‘ Jesus” meant “ Saviour.” 

* [2223 5) The Syr. of éyw edu is a reduplication of ‘‘I,"’ which pronoun (Thes. 
Syr.) also represents the copula, so that ‘‘I I” may mean ‘‘I am.” 
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[2223] viii. 24—5 “‘For except ye believe that I AM, ye shall die 
in your sins.’ They therefore said to him, ‘Who art thou?’ Jesus 
said to them, ‘[From] the beginning that which I also speak to 
you'.”” The words “believe me and understand that I AM HE” 
occur in Isaiah, as follows, ‘““Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, 
and my servant whom I have chosen, that ye may know and believe 
me, and understand that I [AM] HE...Yea, since the day was, I [AM] 
HE?.” In the Psalms, this use of HE occurs with an ellipsis of 
“art” in addressing Jehovah, “Thou [art] HE and thy years shall not 
fail’.” The Song in Deuteronomy says “See now that I, I, [AM] 
HE,” where LXX has “See, see that I AM‘.” Here Philo para- 
phrases I AM as “that there is from the beginning a Cause of the 
Universe’.” Ibn Ezra (on Isaiah xliii. ro—13) says, “This is the 
sublimest expression of the unity of God; for every other being 
is different from its real form ”—apparently meaning that, whereas all 
other things deviate from their ideal, God alone is true to the Ideal. 
Hence God is Truth and also Perfection. Apparently he takes 
I [AM] HE to mean “I am he that is,” #e. is really, eternally, 
and unchangeably. 

[2224] In LXX, the Hebrew I HE is regularly rendered éyws 
ei. Aquila certainly rendered it so once and presumably always‘. 
In Hebrew, the personal pronoun “he” is so frequently used as a 
substitute for the verb “to be” that Greeks might well translate “he” 
by eijué in this phrase. In Aramaic also (Levy) “he” is “used for 
the copula” as well as for the personal pronoun’. Hence any 
Semitic Logia of Jesus using this idiom would probably be rendered 
in Greek for the most part by éyw ei. In the Psalms, HE in “Thou 
[art] HE” is once rendered 6 ards, “the same®” The Semitic I 
HE is perhaps latent under éyw eipe ards, assigned to Christ by 
Luke alone®. But the text is doubtful (2699 foll.). 


1 [2298 a] ‘Edy yap wh micredonre Sri eyw elus adwoGaveicbe &y rais duaprias 
vudy. As to “‘the beginning” and ‘‘that which I also speak,” see 2154—6 and 
2225. 

3 Is. xliii. 1o—13, comp. xvi. 4, xlviii. 12 (2294). 

3 Ps. cii. 27 (lit. Heb.) R.V. ‘‘Thou art the same.” ‘* Deut. xxxii. 39. 

5 (2293 5] Philo i. 258 Src fore re xal Uwdpye 7d 7Gy Shww alfriw, and he 
paraphrases or: "Evyw ely (Sere as Thy euhy trapiw Oedoacde. 

6 [92944] In Is. xlviii. 12, where LX X om. the phrase, Aq. Sym. and Theod. 
render I HE by éyo ely, and Aq. is so consistent in his general renderings that 
he may be presumed to have been consistent in this particular one. 

7 Levy Ch. i. 195 6. 8 Ps. cii. 27. ® Lk. xxiv. 39. 
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[2225] That John, when writing “believe that I AM,” did not 
mean exactly “believe that I am the eternal God,” may be inferred 
from several facts. (1) Christ’s hearers (until they heard the words 
“before Abraham”) did not take I AM in that sense. Else they 
would have stoned Jesus at once. (2) The words are put by the 
- Synoptists into the mouth of any false Messiah that might say, in 
effect, “I am the Deliverer.” (3) John always represents the Son as 
claiming to reveal the Father and to be one with the Father, but never 
as claiming to be the One God. It is not so easy—probably it is 
impossible—to define exactly John’s positive meaning: but some light 
may be thrown on it by the first of the passages in which Isaiah uses 
the phrase. It runs thus in Hebrew “Ye are my witnesses, saith 
Jehovah, and my servant whom I have chosen, in order that ye may 
know and believe in (lit. to) me, and may understand that I [AM] HE?.” 
The Targum has (after “ Jehovah ”) “‘my servant Christ whom I have 
chosen that ye may know and believe before me and may understand 
that I [AM] HE ¢hat is from the beginning.” Thus, if we, as it were, 
interrogate the speaker in Isaiah as to the meaning of I HE and ask 
“What art thou?” the Targum answers “HE shat ts from the be- 
ginning.” But this is curiously like the question and answer in John 
after Jesus had insisted on the necessity of believing “that I AM.” 
The Jews had asked “Who art thou ?” and the first word of Christ’s 
reply is “[In] the beginning (rv dpxyv)’.” 

[2226] There are several interesting resemblances between the 
Hebrew doctrine of the I HE (or the Greek doctrine of the I AM) 
in Isaiah and the Johannine doctrine about the unity of the Father 
and the Son. For example, “My Father worketh from the beginning 





1 viii. 58. 2 Is. xliii. 10. 

3 [2225a) The Targ. paraphrases I HE elsewhere as follows, Deut. xxxii. 
39 (Heb. “I, I, HE”) (Jer. 1) “‘I [am] He who Am and Was, and Will be,” 
(Jer. 11) ‘‘I in my word [am] He”; Ps. cii. 27 ‘‘ Thou [art] He that created us”; 
in Is. xliii. 13 Heb. ‘From the day I HE” is (Targ.) ‘‘From eternity I HE”; 
in Is. xlvi. 4 ‘‘Even to old age I HE” =Targ. ‘‘Even to eternity I HE.” Perh. 
the Targumist regarded ‘from eternity” and ‘‘to eternity” as attributes, and 
therefore did not in these last two passages insert such predicates as ‘‘that created 
us” or ‘‘that is from the beginning” etc. Comp. Is. lii. 6 ‘‘Therefore my people 
shall know my name, therefore [I say, they shall know] in that day that I [AM] 
HE that speaketh, behold me” (Ibn Ezra ‘‘when I shall proclaim, Behold it is 
I”). Swete punctuates the LX X Sr: éyw elu adrds b AaAGy> wdpecps, but there are 
many ways of combining the words. The Targ. is (Walton) ‘‘scietis, quoniam ego 
sum qui loquebar et Verbum meum permanet.” 
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and I work,” ‘“‘I—and yet not I, but I and the Father that sent me,” 
combined with the present passage (“I AM....From the beginning 
that which I speak unto you”) appear to represent the Son as “from 
the beginning” at one with the Father in “working” the work of 
supporting and redeeming man. So in Isaiah, we find, in one and 
the same context, “I AM,” together with “from the beginning” (mn 
Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek’), and “I will wor*, who shall hinder 
it?” Another passage introduces “speaking,” “I [AM] HE that 
speaketh?.” 

[2227] One of the most spiritually minded of the early Rabbis, 
Abba Saul, who flourished about 130 a.D., extracting the words 
I AND HE out of a passage of Scripture where they have no 
existence, paraphrases them thus, “I will be like Him [se¢. God]: as 
He is merciful and kind, so will I too be merciful and kind*” 
Commenting on the Isaiah passage (Is. xlvi. 3) that describes Jehovah 
as carrying His people, Ibn Ezra says “The idols of Babylon are 
carried by their worshippers but I, the God of Israel, carry the 
Israelites.” This conception of man as being i” ‘‘ the arms” of God, 
his Father—and not as crouching under “the arm” of God, his 
Chastiser, pervades the whole of the Fourth Gospel. It may be 
taken as certain that the evangelist attaches some meaning of this 
kind to the Greek words I AM in virtue of their association with the 
thought of God carrying man in His bosom. It would be bathos 
to suppose that Jesus, after saying ‘“‘I am the bread of life” and “I 
am the light of the world,” now comes down to the bare “I am” 
implying nothing more than mere existence, conceivably bad as 
well as good. 


1 [22262] The Heb. is (Is. xliii. 13) ‘‘from the day” (R.V. txt “since the 
day was”), which is rendered by LXX ‘‘ from the beginning.” The Aramaic has 
here ‘‘ from eternity,” and inserts in xliii. ro ‘‘he that is from the beginning.” 

? [22264] The Heb. of Is. xliii. 13 ‘‘ work” is regularly rendered épydjopa: 
(though LXX renders it ‘‘ make (wo) ” here) which is the word in Jn v. 17 “‘My 
Father worketh and I work.” 

(2226 ¢] The curious juxtaposition of ‘‘Anow” and ‘‘ delteve” in connexion 
with I AM in Is. xliii. ro, and the phrase (Is. lii. 6) ‘‘[they shall know] in that 
day that I [am] he that speaketh,” may be compared with the Johannine form of 
Peter’s confession (Jn vi. 68—g) ‘‘Thou hast words of eternal life, and we Anow 
and believe that thou art the holy one of God.” 

3 Is. lii. 6. 

* See 1022. Bacher (Die Agada, ii. 367) shews that some versions have ‘‘ Be 
thou like,” but prefers the above. 
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[2228] Much more probably we may suppose I AM to come 
here, absolutely,—as a climax after the previous declarations about 
the “bread” and the “light "—conveying a great mass of meaning 
that would not be fully intelligible to any readers that had not 
pondered on the meaning of the divine I AM, and perhaps on 
the meaning of “I'.” On the one hand I AM means more than 
“I am the Deliverer”; on the other, it means less than “I am 
the eternal God.” Taken by itself, “Believe that I AM” might 
mean, as it means in Deuteronomy, “Believe in the unity of the 
Supreme God, the Deliverer of Israel”: but, taken here, along 
with other declarations about what Jesus IS, it seems to call 
upon the Pharisees to believe that the Son of man is not only the 
Deliverer but also one with the Father in the unity of the Godhead. 
Many may be unable to believe that our Lord actually uttered these 
precise words in this sense and may yet find it quite possible to 
believe that they represent the essence of His doctrine, namely, that 
the Father is revealed to men in the ideal of humanity (with which 
He is at one) and not in a written law. Others may go further, and 
may believe that Jesus felt Himself to be thus absolutely at one with 
the Father. 


1 (2228 2] The doctrine of Epictetus (ii. 22. 15—-20) concerning the ‘‘I” is 
worth noting in this connexion. Wherever the ‘‘I” and the ‘‘ Mine” are, there, 
he says, will be every creature’s inclination (compare ‘‘ Where your treasure is 
there will be your heart also”): Every creature loves its own ‘‘ profit (cupegpépor)” 
above all things, ‘‘ This, #.e. profit, is father and brother and kindred and country 
and God.” If therefore a man ‘‘ identifies ‘ profit’ with piety and honour and 
country and parents and friends, these are saved, all of them”; if not, they are 
outweighed by ‘‘ profit.” Zhis identification of the ‘‘proft” of the “1” with 
Goodness, is what a Jew might express mystically by saying ‘‘/ am He.” 
Epictetus adds (s5.) that we must needs desire to destroy anyone—brother, 
father, child—that comes between us and ‘‘ profit” (‘‘ Unless a man hate his 
own father...he cannot be my disciple”) but that if the ‘‘I” is identified with 
virtuous purpose, he will become a perfect friend, son, and father (Mk x. 30 ‘‘he 
shall receive a hundredfold...mothers...”’). 

(2228 5] The Synoptic form of these doctrines may have influenced Epictetus 
and may have led him to think that virtuous philosophers might find their Son of 
man in themselves, each man in his own heart: ‘‘1 will ot ‘ lose my soul that I 
may find it.’ I will worskif my own soul, my own higher purpose, my spirit 
contending against the flesh.” John may have written with some regard to such 
conclusions, putting the Synoptic doctrine in a new aspect, or developing it in an 
old aspect neglected by the Synoptists, in order to shew that the regeneration of 
man, if it was to be based on ‘‘I,” must be based on a different one from the 
philosophic ‘‘ Ego.” 
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(m) Ellipsis of écti 

[2229] In ii. 4 ré euot xat voi, and in xxi. 22 ri xpos oe; there 
is an ellipsis of éori. Ti xpos oé (of which Wetst. ad Joc. alleges 
comparatively few instances) presents no difficulty, as meaning 
‘What [is it] in relation to thee?” #.e. What does it concern thee? 
Wetst. quotes Glycas, Annal. iv. p. 255, Anthol. mss. i. 1, and 
Epictet. (but without reference) 4% zporeAOps* ovdév dors wpos oe (sic), 
and ri mpos épé; 

[2230] Ti euoi xai oot might, theoretically, be rendered “What 
does this concern me and thee?” for ri pou, dy sself, might mean 
“what does it concern me?” as in Epictet. iii. 22. 66 (foll. by infin). 
But, as a fact, both in Hebrew and Greek (Wetst. on Mt. viii. 29) 
‘What [is there] 4o me and thee?” always implies “‘¢o me and the 
in common,” so that the meaning is, ‘‘What have we to do with one 
another?” [Wetst. compares Josh. xxii. 24, 2S. xvi. 10, 1 K. xvii. 18, 
2 K. xvi. 10, 2 Chr. xxxv. 21, Joel iii. 4. But in Josh. xxi. 24, LXX 
omits xaié, 2 K. xvi. 10 is a repetition (by error) of 2 S. xvi. 10, and 
in Joel iii. 4 LXX has (as Heb.) ri tpets euof;] It occurs in 
Aristoph., Demosth., Epictet., Achill. Tat., Anacreon etc., and none 
of Wetstein’s numerous quotations adds an explanatory phrase except 
Synesius, Sy yap 89 Kai procodig ti rpds dAAWAos; The phrase 
was so common that no contemporary (2642 2) Greeks could doubt 
that zpos dAAyAovs had to be supplied’. 

[2230 (i)] The ellipsis of éoré in the phrase ére puxpov is found 
in no Gospel but the Fourth, xiv. 19 “ Yet a “ttle (re puxpov) and 
the world no longer beholdeth me: ye (emph.) behold me.” The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, quoting from prophecy, says, “Ye have 
need of patience, that having done the will of God ye may gather 


1 [2230] In v. 36 ‘‘ The witness that I have is greater than [that of] John,” 
éyw 3¢ Exw rh» papruplay pel{w rod *I., there is, perhaps, no ellipsis of ris 
papruplas before rof ‘I. Somewhat similarly we sometimes substitute the 
person for his work in vernacular English (as well as in Latin and Greek) 
especially when speaking about a picture or poem, ‘‘ This is rather /ike Gains- 
borough,” ‘‘ de¢ter than Linnell,” ‘‘ almost egua/ fo Tennyson,” ‘‘ He was better 
than his word,” ‘* How very /ske him to say that!” etc. Winer explains in the 
same way (Mt. v. 20) ‘‘ Except your righteousness (lit.) abound more than the 
scribes,” and gives frequent instances in Greek and Latin. Probably the meaning 
here is all the stronger for the omission of rs u.: ‘‘ The witness that I have is 
above the level of John.” 
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ELLIPSIS (2280 (iii)] 


in (xouionoGe)' the promise, For yet a Kittle, just a little, [and] he 
that cometh will come’.” This illustrates the regular use of the 
phrase in O.T. in predictions announcing the approaching doom 
of the enemies of Jehovah and the deliverance of His people, who 
are exhorted to wait “yet a little*” The ellipsis of éoré after ére 
is not mentioned in the Thesaurus and appears to spring from 
Hebrew sources. 

[2230 (ii)}] Similar ellipses of “are,” with mention of time, occur 
in O.T. in connexion with the judgment of Jehovah that will surely 
come to pass in “ yet seven days,” “‘ yet forty days,” “ yet a year ” etc.‘ 
Compare the fhought in iv. 35 ‘‘Say ye not, ‘Yet are four months 
and the harvest cometh’? Behold, I say unto you, lift up your eyes 
and contemplate the lands how that they are white for reaping. 
Already doth the reaper receive hire and gather fruit for life eternal.” 
As the Gospel connects this numbering of “months” with a sub- 
sequent mention of “4i7e,” so does Isaiah, “Within yet @ year as 
the year of a hireling,” and elsewhere he says, “Within séree_ years, 
as the years of a hireling, and the glory of Moab shall be brought 
into contempt’,” meaning apparently that Israel counted the days 
“like the days of an hireling, as a servant that earnestly desireth 
the shadow, and as an hireling that looketh for his wages®.” 

(2230 (iii)] As regards the period of ‘four months,” it appears’ 
that the Jews divided the agricultural year into six periods of two 
months, the first four being ‘‘ seed-time,” “winter,” “winter-solstice,” 
“harvest.” It might therefore be common for farmers and labourers 


1 [2290 (i) 2] Not quite the same as ‘‘ receive,” see L.S. quoting Dem. 304. 
26 rovs xapwovs xexdusobe “ ye have reaped the fruits,” and Herod. ii. 14 xapror x. 
‘* gather in corm.” 

2 Heb. x. 37 re yap puxpdy Sor Scov, 6 épxdpevos nites quoting from Is. xxvi. 20 
dwroxpuBnOe puxpdy Scov Scow and from Hab. ii. 3 foll. (LX X). 

3 [2230 (i) 5] Comp. Rev. vi. 11 ‘‘that they should rest yet a little time,” and 
see Is. x. 25, xxix. 17, Jer. li. 33, Hos. i. 4. 

* [2290 (ii) a] Gen. vii. 4 (R.V.) ‘‘ For yet seven days and I will...” &r: yap 
huepar éxrd eye (Heb. lit. “Sto days” and om. ‘‘and”), Is. xxi. 16 ‘* Within yet 
a year as the year of a hireling and all the glory of Kedar shall fail,” &re éxcauros 
ws é. pscOwrod, éxrelye 7) 8édEa 7. vldv K., Jon. iii. 4 ‘‘ Yet forty days and Nineveh 
shall be overthrown,” LXX (by error) &re rpets nuépar xal N. xaracrpagpfoeras. 

5 Is. xvi. 14. 

© (2290 (ii) 6) Job vii. r—2. So Ibn Ezra (Is. xvi. 14) ‘‘As the years of a 
hiveling, who daily counts when the end will come; so the prophet is satisfied, 
when he sees that the time of the calamity of Moab approaches.” 

1 Hor. Heb. on Jn iv. 35, quoting Bada Mesia 106 6, 
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at the conclusion of “seed-time,” to say “Yet four months |i.e. winter 
and winter-solstite| and the harvest cometh,” and from agriculturists 
the saying might pass into a proverb inculcating patient expectation 
It is to be noted that Jn iv. 35 foll. is the only place in this Gospel 
where “Aire” is mentioned. The meaning may be paraphrased 
thus: “Do not the farmers say, Four months precesely, as the days 
of a hireling—and then cometh the harvest? But I say to you, 
Lift up your eyes, and see the harvest already white, and the hire 
of the reapers already present'.” 


IMPERATIVE, see Index 
INFINITIVE, see Index 


INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES 


(i) Interrogative particles 


[2231] John’s use of the interrogative ov’, ovx¢, ras, rébev, and ri* 
seldom causes ambiguity and requires little comment. But his uses 
of od py and ovxow are unique in N.T. as follows : 





1 [2230 (iii) a] Comp. Jas v. 7 ‘‘ Be therefore long-suffering...the husbandman 
waiteth....” In Jn iv. 35 rerpdunvés dor, there is no ellipsis; but the thought 
is similar to that of the above quoted passages from O.T. 

2 [2281 a] In xix. 10 éuol ov Aade’s; ‘‘To me thou speakest not!” od has the 
force of alpha privative, ‘‘ Thou refusest to speak to me!” As regards otyi— 
which (1861) is never used by Mk and is more freq. in Lk. than in Mt. and Jn 
taken together—there are abundant instances in N.T. of its use interrogatively as 
in Jn xi. g. In vi. 42, W.H. has “odxi! (marg. otx) otrés dorw "Inaods 6 vids 
"Iwond...; Comp. Mk vi. 3 ody obrés dorew 6 réxrwy...; kal od«...; Mt. xiii. 55 
ox ovrés dorw...; xal...ovxl...; Lk. iv. 22 obxl ulés éorw "Iwohd obros; In 
Mt. v. 46, 47, Vi. 25, xii. 11, the parall. Lk. rejects odxyi. But Lk. freq. has odyf 
interrog. elsewhere, in traditions peculiar to himself, and also in the parall. to Mt. 
x. 29. On ovyi negative, see 2266 (1). 

3 [2231 5] On xii. 27 rl efrw, see 2512 6—c, which (the view taken in 988 being 
retracted) accepts the ordinary rendering ‘‘ What should I say...?” In iv. 27 rf 
Aadeis, A.V. and R. V. give ‘‘ Why,” without alternative, and Westcott makes no 
comment. SS however has ‘‘/}Vhkat wast thou saying?” The Latin mss. also 
have ‘‘gzid loqueris” (following ‘‘guid quaeris”) clearly meaning ‘‘what” (but 
Chrys. has ovx npwrncay ri alriav). 

[2281¢] As to the interrogative use of rf generally, it has been noted (9894) 
that Jn never uses iva ri. Aca ri he never uses without a negative. Ti, ‘‘why?” 
he uses frequently. “Ov:, interrogatively used sometimes in LXX, Jn never uses 
thus. 
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(a) Oy mH 


[2232] xviii. 11 ‘The cup that my Father hath given me shall 
L not assuredly drink it (ov py wiw avré)!” See 938—6, 1007, where 
it is maintained that this rare interrogative is rather an exclamation 
than an interrogation, and that it means literally “I am of course not 
to drink it [according to your desire]!” ‘This view is confirmed by 
many details in this section shewing John’s proneness to the exclama- 
tory interrogative ; and it also helps to explain (1508) one aspect of 
the meaning of iv. 48 “Except ye see signs and wonders ye will 
assuredly not believe (ov xy meorevorre)!” addressed to the nobleman 
from Capernaum. Chrysostom suggests that “ye” may mean “ye 
citizens of Capernaum,” and that our Lord is chiding and stimulating 
his faith as being weak like that of his fellow-citizens. But the words 


[2281.7] As regards dre, the LXX uses it to express a great number of Hebrew 
particles, and it often represents Heb. ‘‘Why?” ‘For what?” “Is not?” etc. 
But there is often v.r. rf 67; and, where ore introduces a speech, confusion may 
arise from the use of drt recitativum, e.g. Gen. xviii. 13 elwew K. wpds 'A. “Ore 
éyéXacery Z. (D ri ori) ‘‘ Wherefore did S. laugh?” Comp. Judg. ii. 2 v.r. dre, 
Judg. iv. 14 v.r. obx l80é (where Swete marks no interrog. and 67: may mean 
‘*for indeed”), 2 S. vii. 7 v.r. rl and rl ort, xii. g v.r. rl, 2 K. viii. 14 (Swete 8 
vt, called by Blass ‘‘v.l. (in AB) for ri,” but Swete gives no v.l.), Job xxvii. 12 
v.r. da rl 8é etc. The instances are extremely numerous. 

{2281¢] These special circumstances differentiate LXX Greek (and Greek 
influenced by LXX) from all other Greek, as to the use of 87: in particular and 
interrogative and relative particles in general. Blass says (p. 176) ‘* the employ- 
ment of Se7is or even of Ss in a direct question is quite incredible, except that 8, re 
appears to be used as an abbreviation for ri 8, rs ‘why.’” Blass (p. 331) mentions, 
as quoted against him, (1) Plut. De Sera Vind. 14 p. 558: but this is best punctu- 
ated ré ye cadées...00d’...dopariis elweiy Exopev, olov, id rl..., 7 wdduw Se Fy alrlay.... 
(2) 2 K. viti. 14 (see 2281a@) which should not be mixed with non-LXX Gk, 
(3) [Justin] Cohort. ad Grae. § ad fin., where the txt is doubtful, but there is 
high authority for paraphrasing thus, ‘‘ For the same reason for which (3¢ qv alrlay) 
you say Homer speaks the truth when he is on your side don’t you think he speaks 
the truth when we prove (drognvauévwy for arognvdpuevos) from Homer a view 
opposite to yours?” (4) Euseb. /.£. vi. 7. 12 (Giff. p. 257@)‘°Qv 8 &exa raira 
Tpocerhveyxa TY Aiyp—dri oe éxwégpevyev..., rendered by G. ‘‘ But do you ask 
the reasons for which...”: but I should prefer: ‘‘ And now to come to the reason 
for which I have introduced these matters—[it is] because...."" To these may be 
added Euseb. P.£. vi. 7. p. 256, éxetvd por Aéye...apd yé rh dopew yd re xal ob; 
—galns dy—roiro dt drb0ev iouen; where I should suggest a repetition of Aéye. 
‘*Tell me this...Do we exist, you and I—yes, you say of course—but [tell me] 
whence we know this.” Gifford renders, in note, ‘‘ But do you ask whence do 
we know this?” The facts confirm Blass’s conclusion. 
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apply to men of the world generally, “Ye that are rich and great will 
not believe without signs and wonders! [Is it to be so with thee'?]” 


(8) OyKoyn 


[2233] xviii. 37 (R.V.) “Pilate therefore said unto him, Ar 
thou a king then (ovxoty Baowre’s ef ov;)?” Ovxovy, unaccented, may 
mean (1) “Not therefore,” (2) “It is not, then?” (3) ‘Then it ts 
so [is it not?]” In this last sense, in which it is commonly 
accented ovxody, it drops the negative and interrogative force, 
so that it can be used, in the sense “well then,” even with 
an imperative, as in Kings (Heb.) “Be content, take two,” where 
Symmachus has “ Well then, take,” ovxotv (A ocxouy, sic) AdBe’. 
In such cases it means, “You'll do it, then, won’t you?” It may 
be paraphrased as “come” when Persephone coaxes her husband 
to make Protesilaus young again, “Come, husband, prithee do thou 
cure this ill, also®.” 

[2234] In xviii. 37, the force of ovxoty cannot be understood 
without reference to context (and perhaps to the Synoptists). All 
the four evangelists agree exactly in words and order as to the 
question addressed by Pilate to Jesus, ‘‘Thou art [it seems] the king 
of the Jews‘!” But as to our Lord’s answer, “ Zhou sayest [this}’,” 
the Synoptists assert that it followed at once, whereas John says that 
Jesus answered at once, ‘“‘Sayest thou this from thyself......?” 
Moreover, according to John, this answer provoked a contemptuous 
reply from Pilate, which led to Christ’s explanation: “ My kingdom 


1 [2282] Comp. 1 Cor. i. 26, which says that “not many mighty, not many 
noble,” are chosen, after stating that (i. 22) ‘‘ Jews seek signs and Greeks wisdom.” 

# (22383a] 2K. v. 23. Other copies have émiecxds Ad Be, ‘* kindly take.” 

3 (2233 4} Lucian, De Mort. xxiii. 3 (i. p. 428) odxody, & Avep, od xal ror 
laca.... Steph. quotes also De Mort. x. 4, xxiii. 2 with imperatives. 

‘ [22842] Mk xv. 2, Mt. xxvii. 11, Lk. xxiii. 3, Jn xviii. 33 Ed ef 6 B. 7. 
"Tovdalwy ; 

§ [22844] Xd Aéyes, but Jn has dwd ceavrod ci rovro Aéyers at once, and 
afterwards (xviii. 37)—in answer to the question, odxody BactAeds ef c6—od déyas 
bri B. clus. On od Aéyers, as a formula of assent, see Wetst. on Mt. xxvi. 25. His 
instances of ‘‘vos dixistis” are from Talmudic sources. They express assent to 
bad news (‘‘‘ Num mortuus est Rabbi?’ Respondit ille, ‘ Vos dixistis’”) which 
a messenger shrinks from repeating to a questioner. Soin Eurip. Aippol, 352 eof 
745° ox éuod Aves and fr. 379 (not in Dind.) od 8¢ \é-yees rab’, obx éys. His only 
instance from Gk prose is Xen. Mem. iii. 10. 1§ abrés, gn, ToOro Néyes, where 


there is no bad news in the context. The use in the Gospels is prob. from 
Jewish sources. 
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INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES [2235] 


is not from this world.” Then, when Christ had thus admitted that 
He had, tn some sense, a “kingdom,” Pilate replies—dropping “Jews” 
and “the” —“ Well then (ovdxovv) [we will not dispute about details, 
such as “fhe king” and “the Jews”] thou art a king.” To this, and 
only to this—according to John—does Jesus assent by replying 
‘“< Thou sayest that I am a king.” 


(y) Ma 


[2235] My (‘it is not so, is it?” “can it be that?”) is used 
interrogatively in the Fourth Gospel’ more frequently than in all 
the Three Gospels taken together: but whereas the Three (Mark 
only using it once) restrict it to the words of Jesus, John almost 
restricts it to the words of others. There are but two instances 
of it in Christ’s words, one being vi. 67, “Can it be that (yy) ye also 
(xai tpets) desire to go away?” 


1 (2235 a) It occurs about 17 times in Jn. Mk uses it only in ii. 19 (Mk xii. 75 
being (983 4) not to the point). In Jn v. 45 sh doxeire, imperative, SS takes u# 
as interrogative, ‘‘ Can ye suppose ?” 

3 (2236 6] The other is xxi. § TMTasdla, uh re epoopdytow Exere; Field says (ad 
loc.) ‘Execs rc; is the usual question...answering to our ‘ Have you had any sport ?’” 
By adding 7 to the usual phrase, the negative expectation is emphasized, ‘‘ You 
have caught no fish, have you?” But ought we not to read pipre (2702)? 

(2235 -) On fyere, Wetst. ad Joc. quotes conclusively Schol. on Aristoph. 
Nub. 731, and Field adds, from Nonnus, 7 ‘p’ &xouéw 71; where Schol. has dpa 
€Onpdoapéw ri; but the statement quoted by some from Euthymius that radla is 
a term freq. applied to labourers (&0s yap rovs épyarixods obrws dvoudfey) is not 
proved (so as to be applicable to xxi. 5) by Aristoph. Ran. 37, Nub. 132 wasdlor, 
“boy!” rightly explained by Steph. as ‘‘servulus.” A Greek could say wra:dloy 
to the ‘‘ boy [at the door)” of the house he was visiting, but not radia to strangers 
fishing. Chrys. and a omit radia. Acts of John §2 represents Christ Himself as 
appearing on the bank to James as a wadloy. See 2701. 

(2235 @] On xpocddjtov, Field, quoting A.V. ‘‘ any meat,” and R.V. ‘‘ aught 
to eat,” says ‘‘ Rather, ‘ Have ye taken any fish?’” Steph. shews that rporgd-yioy 
was a vernacular word for rpogéynua, dydpor (or Spor, which Clem. Alex. 104 
substitutes (2807 2) when quoting this passage): and these words, though meaning 
literally ‘‘[relish] to food,” were frequently used for ‘‘ fish,” in places where the 
habitual relish was ‘‘fish.” In Oxyr. Pap. 736, rpoogdyoy is rendered ‘relish ” 
—after ‘‘beer, leeks,...asparagus, a cabbage ”—‘‘a ve/ishk half an obol,” and again 
‘*reléshes for the women on two days two and a half obols.” Similarly 739 ‘‘a 
relish for the builder” thrice, 498 ‘‘ each of us shall receive one loaf and a relish 
per diem.” In 736, the editors also give ‘‘ sauce (6yaplov) one obol...sauce (Syou) 
one obol, sauce (édyapiov) one obol.” These entries are on three consecutive days, 
and—vegetables being excluded here by the mention of them in the context—it 
would seem probable that 5yow means nearly the same thing as édydpoy and as 
wpoogdyiov, namely ‘‘fish” insome form. Comp. Fayum Pap. cxix. 31 ‘‘for G.’s 
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(ii) Interrogative tone 


[2286] There is frequent ambiguity in sentences where the 
interrogation, if it exists, is expressed not by a particle, but by tone’. 
In the first two of the following instances there is a protasis with 
a suspensive or, in the third there is not: i 50 (R.V. and A.V.) 
“Because (ort) I said unto thee I saw thee underneath (A.V. under) the 
fig-tree delievest thou ? thou shalt see greater things than these” ; xx. 29 
(R.V. txt and A.V.) “Because (orc) thou hast seen me ¢how hast 
believed: blessed [are] they that have not seen and [yet] have 
believed” (R.V. marg. “hast thou believed?”); xiv. 1 (R.V.) “Ye 
believe (marg. Believe) (murrevere) in God: believe (weorevere) also 
in me’.” 

[2287] The following facts bear on the last (xiv. 1) of these 
ambiguous instances. ‘The meaning of the ambiguous form of the 
2 pers. pl. in -ere, when it may be (theoretically) either interrogative 
or affirmative or imperative, is largely determined by special custom. 
@ércre, BovrAcoGe, Soxeire, would naturally be interrogative, “Do ye 
desire?” “Think ye?” ‘Axovere and BdAérere would naturally be 
imperative, ‘“‘Hear ye,” ‘See ye.” Apart from such special custom, 
the ordinary meaning of -ere would be—where the context does not 
decide otherwise—affirmative in classical Greek, because fhe inter- 
rogative force, if intended, might have been expressed by an interrogative 
particle, and because the imperative might (in many cases) be 
expressed by the unambiguous aorist, 4g. mirrevoare’®. 


birthday feast send (?) fish (wWdpea) (sec) (edd. delicacies)...and an artaba of wheaten 
bread”’; and Oxyr. 531 rots éyaplos d#\Xakas yas (?) ‘‘you won me over by the 
fash (edd. dainties).” The editors add that certain ‘‘cloaks” mentioned in the 
context may have been ‘‘in exchange for the éydpa.” Either interpretation would 
be compatible with the rendering ‘‘fish.” Possibly, as ‘‘ pickles” with us means 
‘“*pickled (vegetables),” so the three Greek words above mentioned came to mean 
in certain localities, ‘‘[_fsh] for eating [with bread],” but different terms may have 
been applied to different kinds of fish, fresh, salt etc. Oxyr. Pap. 736 perhaps 
resembles Jn xxi. 5—g in using ist xpoogdycop and 2nd d¥dpiow to mean nearly 
the same thing. But in Jn the word may have a symbolic meaning (2708). 

1 (2286 a] This is much more frequent in Jn than in the Synoptists, ey. xiii. 6 
ov pou vlwres rods wédas; ‘‘ Thou dost wash my feet!” 

2 [2286 4] i. 50 “Ore elxdéy cor ore eldéy ce bwoxdrw Ths cuKhs mecrebeas; peliw 
rotrwy own, xx. 29 “Ort édpaxds we wemlorevxas; paxdpor of wh ldévres cal 
mirrevoayres, xiv. 1 musrevere eis Tov Oedv, xal els due wucredere, Marg. wioredere, 
els row Gedy xal els éué miorevere. 

3 (2287 2] The unambiguous aorist imperative, though theoretically somewhat 
different in meaning, differs sometimes little (in practice) from the present 
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[2238] Iorevere is certainly imperative twice in Mark’ and 
thrice in John? (apart from the instance (xiv. 1) under discussion). 
St Paul’s exhortation to the jailor in the Acts, “ Believe in the Lord 
Jesus*” is in the singular besides being in the unambiguous aorist. 
But it reminds us how frequent would be the plural imperative use 
of the verb among evangelists during the period of numerous 
conversions in the early Church. 

[2239] On the other hand, morevere occurs in Matthew's version 
of Christ’s words previous to His healing two blind men—theoretically 
capable of meaning “Believe,” or “Believe ye?” or “Ye believe (J 
suppose”—before the words “that I am able to do this‘.” Here 
it might have been plausibly argued that Jesus used the imperative 
to stimulate their faith, as He stimulates that of Jairus (“‘Be of good 
cheer, only belseve®”): but this would be incompatible with the 
answer of the blind men, “Yea, Lord,” which necessitates in ruorevere 
a meaning either directly interrogative (“Do ye believe?”) or 
indirectly (“Ye believe [I assume before going further]?”). The 
latter is frequently used in English (e.g. “You will come with me?” 
“You will come with me, then?” for “You will come with me [will 
you not ?]”). 

[2240] This last disconcerting instance from Matthew shews the 
difficulty and the danger of laying down a rule including all books 
of N.T. Each writer may have his own usage. But the usage of 
John (and of Mark, with whom John curiously agrees in some idioms) 
makes it probable that in the third Johannine instance above quoted 
(xiv. 1) weorevere is imperative, ‘“ Believe in God,...°.” 


imperative. Comp. Mk v. 36 xloreve=Lk. viii. 50 wlorevoov, and Sir. ii. 6 
aierevoor airy, ii. 8 ricredoare ality, xi. 21 xloreve ry xuply, with little apparent 
difference of meaning. Some writers may be more strict than others in dis- 
criminating between the two. Moreover, in particular verbs, e.g. Epxouas, the use 
of the present and of the aorist imperative may vary according to special circum- 


stances (2438 4). 
1 Mk i. 15, xi. 24. 2 Jn xii. 36, xiv. 11 (685). 
* Acts xvi. 31 xlorevoor. 4 Mt. ix. 28. 


® Mk v. 36, Lk. viii. 50. Comp. Mk xi. 24 ‘‘whatsoever ye pray...dedieve 
(meorevere) that ye have received them.” 

6 (9940) Chrys. ad Joc. says, ‘‘Tluwrevere...xal els due wurretere.” rovréors, 
wdvra wapedeboera: 7a Seavd (Cramer, rdvra gyol wapedOeiy Setrar(?) ra decd). 
“H yap eis éue xlores xal rdv yeyerynxéra Suvarwrépa ray éxibvrwv dori (Cramer 
Tuyxdve) xal obdey édces xparfioat Tay Svcxepav. On this Erasmus says that it 
favours the rendering ‘‘Creastis in Deum et in me creditis. Atque ita legisse 
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{2241] The other two instances (i. 50, xx. 29) differ from the 
third, and agree together, in being preceded by a protasis with 
suspensive ore (‘Because I said unto thee...,” “‘Because thou hast 
seen...”): and this leads us to ask what is John’s usage after other 
Johannine instances of suspensive ore. We shall find that there are 
four, and that the verb in the apodosis is always affirmative’. This 
turns the scale in favour of an affirmative in i. 50 and xx. 29 
“Because I said unto thee, I saw thee under the fig-tree, shox 
believest\” “‘Because thou hast seen me, fhou hast belteved*\” 

[2242] Similarly in the Acts, Paul says to Agrippa “Thou 
believest (xwreves) the prophets [is it not so?],” and goes on to 
add the answer to this suggested question, “I know that thou 
believest’,” and the Epistle of St James addresses a controversialist 
ironically thus, ‘“‘ Zou“ (emph.) (av) [of course] believest that there 
is one God‘?”—assuming, before the writer goes further, that this 
must be so, but putting the assumption as an affirmation with an 
interrogative tone. In the Fourth Gospel, mrureveas is used by 
Jesus to Martha, “thou believest this [is it not so?]*,” and, with 


videtur ex interpretatione sua Chrysostomus, quasi fides quam habebant...illis abande 
presidio esset.” But might it not be consistent with an imperative rendering: 
‘* Be not troubled. Continue to believe.... That is to say, Your terrors will all pass 
away. For the belief in me and in the Father is stronger than your enemies”? 
Erasmus says that Cyril interprets both verbs imperatively. SS and a have 
‘‘credite...et creditis,” #.e. ‘believe in God and then ipso facto ye will believe in 
me”; but if this had been the meaning, would not Jn have written ‘‘the Father” 
(instead of ‘‘God’’)? The Vulgate and / have ‘‘creditis...credite”; Diatess., 
Syr. (Walton), 4, @, and ¢ have ‘‘credite...credite.” Erasmus enumerates four 
possible interpretations (1) ‘‘creditis...creditis,” (2) ‘‘credite...credite,” (3) ‘‘creditis 
...credite,” (4) ‘‘credite...creditis.” To this may be added (5) (W.H. marg.), 
‘“‘credite, in Deum et in me credite” taking the 1st reo redere absolutely; and possibly 
(6) ‘‘creditis in Deum? Et in me credite,” ‘‘Do ye believe in God? Then 
believe also in me.” The passage is one of the most conspicuous instances of 
Johannine ambiguity. 

1 Jn viii. 45, xiv. 19, xv. 19, xvi. 6, comp. Gal. iv. 6. 

2 (2241 a] But the fone in i. 50, xx. 29 is quite different from that of ordinary 
affirmation, ¢.g. xiv. 19 ‘‘Because (orc) I live, ye also shal/ five,” where the 
sentence ends and the reader rests on ‘‘shall live” as a natural consequence. In 
the two instances above mentioned, the sentence goes on to a contrast, and there 
is an implied exclamation: ‘‘Thou believest [but on how slight a ground]!” 
‘*Thou hast believed [it is true, but not with the highest belief}!” 

3 Acts xxvi. 27. 

* [2242] Jas ii. 19. W.H. punctuate interrogatively, Mayor prefers an afhr- 
mation. The emph. od seems to mean, ironically, ‘‘thou, the orthodox disputant.” 

5 xi. 26 ‘‘...he shall never die. Thou believest this?” 
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a different shade of meaning, ov muoreves to the blind man: “He 
[Jesus] said, Zhow (emph.) de/sevest in the Son of man.” This 
apparently refers to the preceding facts—to the blind man’s defence 
of Christ against the Pharisees, to his avowed belief in well-doing, 
and to his confidence that ‘“‘ God heareth ” those who do His nghteous 
will. If so, the meaning is, ‘‘ Zhou [J am sure| believest in the Son 
of man?,” and there is little or nothing of the interrogative tone. 
[2243] In xiii. r2—although R.V. and A.V. agree in the inter- 
rogative—‘“‘He said unto them, (R.V.) Know ye (ywwoxere) what 
I have done to you?” the imperative is somewhat more probable, 
in view of xv. 18, “If the world hateth you, (R.V. marg.) Anow ye 
(ywwoxere) that it hath hated me...” (1901, 2665—7), i.e. “understand, 
recognise, that the world hated me.” The LXX usage rather favours the 
imperative*. In any case, we could not explain ywwoxere in xiii. 12 


1 ix. 38. 

2 (2242 5) It may be said that Jesus could not have meant this, as the next 
words of the blind man are ‘‘And who is he, Lord?” But it may be replied that 
the blind man virtually believed in the ideal Son of man already, and that the 
Logos was supposed by the evangelist to discern this belief even before the blind 
man expressed it in the words (ix. 38) ‘‘I believe.” 

3 (2948 2] Twuoxere does not mean ‘‘know ” but ‘‘ begin to know,” “‘ come to 
know,” ‘‘recognise.” It is therefore quite different from ¢yrdxare (which is probably 
never imperatively used). Dwwoxere is imperatively used in the LXX, after éd» 
yao droorpagyre, in Josh. xxiii. 13. It is also imperative in Dan. iii. 15, 3 Macc. 
vii. g (and the sing. imperat. yiywoxe occurs in LXX 4 times); the only indicative 
instances are either with duets inserted (Gen. xliv. 27) or in the phrase ‘‘Do ye 
know so-and-so?” (Gen. xxix. §, Tob. vii. 4). In the Synoptists, the imperative 
and the indicative are about equally balanced. In 1 Jn ii. 29, yumisoxnere is taken 
by Westc. as prob. imperative, but by Lightf. (on Gal. iii. 7) apparently as 
indicative. In 1 Jn iv. 2, the mood is doubtful, but taken by Westc. as indicative. 
In Jn xili. 12 it is generally taken interrogatively; it certainly cannot be 
affirmative. In xiv. 7 and xiv. 17 it is preceded severally by dx’ dpre and tpeis 
and is indicative. In Heb. xiii. 23 ‘“‘know ye that our brother Timothy hath 
been set at liberty,” -ywuoxere is almost certainly imperative, and the only two 
Pauline initial uses of the word (2 Cor. viii. 9 y. ydp, Gal. iii. 7 . dpa) indicate 
that -y. would seldom be placed at the beginning of a clause indicatively without 
some word such as ydp, dpa, vmeis etc. to denote that the word is used affirmatively 
or argumentatively, or to emphasize fact. Indeed, in one of these two passages 
(Gal. iii. 7), R.V. txt and A.V. have the imperative. In Phil. ii. 22 rh» 32 Soxiuhy 
abrol yiwwwoxere, the verb is non-initial, and the meaning appears to be ‘' Ye are 
alive to his tried worth” (not quite the same as éyrwxare): Chrys. paraphrases it 
as duets adrol (v.r. avrév) éwrlcracGe. But even there it is not certain that the 
Apostle is not bespeaking respect for the somewhat retiring Timothy, whose quiet 
unselfish labours might fail to obtain due recognition even from those who (like 
the Philippians) were familiar with them: ‘‘ For all seek their own interests, not 
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like murrevere above, as “ Ye know [do ye nof?}.” And the rendering, 
“Understand the meaning of what I have done to you,” makes 
excellent sense. Origen (ad 4c.) allows both renderings. 

[2244] In two instances, a conditional clause (“‘if...as you cannot 
deny’) prepares the way for something incongruous with that 
condition, which incongruity is expressed by an interrogative or 
exclamation of amazement: vii. 23 “If circumcision is received on 
the sabbath—[in the face of that fact] ave ye angry with me (éuoi 
xoAare) for healing on the sabbath?” x. 35—6 “If he called them 
gods...and the Scripture cannot be broken—{in the face of that fact] 
do ye (emph.) (vets) say (A€yere), Thou blasphemest?” Here the 
emphatic “ye” means “ ye the guardians and interpreters of Scripture.” 
Only under special circumstances could tpeis Adyere, “ye (emph.) 
say,” at the beginning of a clause, be used interrogatively. 

[2245] An interrogative or exclamatory tone may be suggested 
by initial words that imply incongruity or the need of explanation, 
“From Nasareth can any good thing come?!” “ 7ius answerest thou 
the High Priest*!” “ Your king am I to crucify*!” “ Oxr fathers 
worshipped in this mountain, and [yet] (2186) ye say (iets Aéyere) 
that in Jerusalem is the place*!” Thus, an initial ov Aéyeas, where 
there is no incongruity between the person and the utterance, would 
naturally mean “‘¢#ou (emph.) sayest”; but an incongruity would 
make all the difference, eg. “Dost thou [the General] say, ‘Flee’?” 
“Dost ‘hou [the Priest] say, ‘Murder’?” Also such a sentence as 
“From thyself sayest thou this ur did others say it to thee?” may be 


those of Jesus Christ. But as for his tried worth, / would have you recognise it, 
because, like child with father, he did laborious service with me for the Gospel.” 
It must be borne in mind that the pres. imper. -ywwwoxere ‘ be recognising,” ‘try 
to recognise,” would naturally be distinguished from y»dre ‘‘ recognise [once for 
all),” by a careful writer (2437—9). 

[2248 6] In Euripides, ylywoxe freq. means ‘‘recognise [the facts of life etc.],” 
Lnus fr. xxi. 1 y. TdvOpwreia (comp. Hec. 227, Alc. 418, Hel. 1257) whereas 7. in 
and pers. indic. does not occur except interrog. Her. 639. Also, in Xenophon 
and Lucian, the imperat. ylywoxe (Steph.) is freq., especially in the phrase ofrw 
ylywoxe ‘‘make up your mind to this,” which Lucian has in 2nd pers. pl. (i. 337, 
Pluto § 2) ‘‘ Make up your mind to this that I shall not stop for a moment (o0rw 
ywwoxere ws o0d€ wavoopzévou pov).” Clem. Alex. 759 quotes the Preaching of 
Peter thus, Ilérpos & rp xnpiypart Aéyet, Tevddoxere ody Sre els Oebs éorw..., which 
can hardly be otherwise than imperative. 

1 i. 46. 2 xviii. 32. 3 xix. 15. 4 iv. 20. 
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interrogative, a question being suggested by the words “from thyself ” 
followed by the alternative “or from others?” 

[2246] In xvi. 32, a contrast is implied between dpri, “at the 
present moment” and the “hour” that ‘‘is coming and hath come” 
(1915 (i) foll.). *ISov here, as in the only other Johannine instance 
where our Lord uses it, is almost equivalent to the Greek dé, ‘‘ but’.” 
As in the First Epistle to the Corinthians (‘‘ For the moment (apr) 
we see through a mirror darkly but then face to face*”) so here, the 
antithesis, having an affirmative in the second clause, requires us to 
suppose an affirmative in the first clause also, thus, ‘‘ For the moment 
(pre) [indeed] ye believe, [but] behold the hour cometh...when ye shall 
be scattered every man to his own.” This rendering agrees with 
xvi. 27 “Ye have believed” and xvii. 8 ‘They [have] believed.” Our 
Lord recognises that the disciples did really and truly “believe.” 
They had said, however, too confidently (xvi. 30) “Wow (at Jas?) 
(viv) we know...herein we believe” ; to which Jesus replies, in effect, 
‘Do not say Vow at last, say rather, For the moment. Ye believe for 


the moment, but the impending hour of trial will dissipate your 
belief.” 


1 [2245 2) xviii. 34 Awd ceavrod od roiro Néyas, 7 Dror elxdy oor wepl duod ; 
This is clearly interrogative. But in xviii. 37—in answer to Pilate’s second 
question, ‘‘ Well then, thou art [it seems) a 4ing?”—when Jesus replies Zu Aéyes 
Sri Bacrde’s elus, there is no reason to suppose that this is interrogative (as it 
is punctuated in W.H. marg.). A distinction is clearly drawn between ‘‘ the 
hing of the Jews” and ‘‘a king.” The former our Lord puts aside with contempt 
as a question dictated by ‘‘others,” #.e. the chief priests. The latter was of 
a different kind. Everyone knew, even the boys in the streets of Rome, that the 
wise and virtuous philosopher claimed to be in some sense ‘‘a ding,” and the 
Book of Revelation (Rev. v. so) claims that the followers of Christ are to be 
‘‘kings and priests.” To the latter, then, Christ assents in the words ‘thou 
sayest that I am a king.” Comp. Lk. xxii. 7o ‘‘Ye say that I am [a king].” 
Mt. xxvi. 64 ‘‘ Thou saidst [it],” ov elas is parall. to Mk xiv. 62 éyw elm. At 
the same time it must be admitted that (2234 4) the use of od Aéyeis, outside N.T. 
(so far as Wetstein’s evidence goes) generally implies bad tidings. It is a phrase 
that might be explained (as a saying of Christ) by various contexts. In the 
bringing of bad news, it means (1) ‘‘Thou sayest this [ot /]”; but where there 
is no bad news, it might mean (2) ‘‘Thou [of thyself] sayest this, unprompted 
by others.” Jn combines (1s) with (2) taken interrogatively. 

2 (9940a] Jn iv. 35 ‘‘Do not ye say...? Behold, I say unto you,” #.e. ‘Ye 
are in the habit of saying, ‘The harvest is coming.’ Sé I tell you it is come.” 
There, the first clause is, in effect, not a question, but the Hebraic interrogative 
(comp. ‘‘Is it not written?” etc.), which is a Greek affirmative. 

3 (99406) 1 Cor. xiii. 12. “Apre is contrasted (Jn xiii. 7) with pera raira, 
(xiii. 37) with a preceding Oorepory, and (xvi. 12) with a preceding €r«. 
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[2247] In almost all the instances of affirmative, or exclamatory 
interrogation, it would be better for an English translator to imitate 
the Greek by leaving the sentence affirmative so far as concerns the 
words, trusting to context and punctuation to suggest the interrogative 
tone: “ Zhou (emph.) washest my feet!”° If this were done, many 
sentences would be left less definite than in our R.V., but they would 
be closer to the meaning of the original. 


(i1) Questions without interrogative particle’ 


[2248] The list of interrogative sentences in the footnote 
appended to this section will be limited to those that have no 
interrogative particle. Some have been discussed under «xaé meaning 
“and yet” (2136—45). In ili. 10, ov is in such a context that 
it might possibly be called an interrogative particle, ‘‘ Thou art the 
teacher of Israel; and [yet] dost thou not know this?” But on the 
other hand the whole of the sentence may be regarded as 
exclamatory, and ov as merely equivalent to a/pha privative (“The 
teacher of Israel...and ignorant of this!”). Hence the instance is 
included below*. The dozen or more of interrogatives with o@ are 
excluded as they do not throw light on ambiguity*. 


1 [22482] These are punctuated as in W.H. But in the preceding remarks, 
reasons have been given for punctuating many of them differently. Greek has 
no note of exclamation. That being the case, an editor of N.T. has to choose 
between two defective representations, a note of interrogation or a full stop. 

? (2248 4] In vii. 19, (R.V.) ‘‘Did not M. give you the law, and [yet] none 
of you doeth the law?” is prob. preferable to W.H.’s text, which ends the 
question at ‘‘ give you the law,” and makes the following words a statement. 
In vii. 35, R.V. (‘‘ Whither will this man go ¢hat (6m) we shall not find him?”) 
gives the impression of meaning ‘‘so that we shall not find him.” But that ts 
not the meaning of the Greek. Jesus had previously said (vii. 34) ‘‘ Ye...shall 
not find me.” The Jews now say in consequence ‘‘ Where is he going? Fer 
[according to his account] (Srt) we shall not find him.” The initial 67e means 
“*( We say this] because” or ‘‘ for,” and introduces the reason for asking ‘‘ Where 
is he going?” (2179). 

S (2248 ¢] i. 21 Apdrnoay avrdv Ti ody; [ov] H. ef; (marg. Ti ob» od; ‘H. ef;)... 
'O wpophrns ef ot; i. 46 elev airy N., "Ex N. dvvaral ri dyador civ; i. 50 cize 
aur@ “Ore elwrdy coe dre elddy ce Uroxdtw THs ouKHs mioreves; ii. 30 elway...Teoce- 
pdxovra cal && Erect olxodouHOn 6 vads obros, cai ov dv rrolvy tudpas eyepets abrov; 
iii. 10 elwev adrq@ Xv el 6 dtddoxados Tob "I. xal raira ob ywuwonas; v.6 Aéye...Oéras 
vyihs yevéoOar; vi. 61 elxev...Tovro buds oxavdarl{ea; day od» Oewpyre...; vil. 23 
el reptrouiv AauBdve...tva wy AvOG d vduos Mwuadws, enol xodare Sri Sow ErOpwror 
vy éwolnoa dv caBBdrw; viii. 57 elxavy...wevrhxovra Eryn odww Exes xal ‘A. 
éwpaxas; ix. 19 #pwrnoay avrovs Aé-yorres Ovrés éoriy 6 vids Lusy, Sy duets Aéyere 
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(iv) Indirect interrogative 


[2249] This is rare inJohn. He prefers the direct interrogative 
even where it involves such a repetition as (xiii. 24) “Simon Peter 
beckoneth to him and saith to him, ‘Say Who ss :¢? about whom he 
saith [this],’” where many Mss. have (A.V.) “beckoned to him hat he 
should ask who tt should be (rv0écGa ris dv ein),” an alteration made 
(no doubt) for style. But he uses the indirect form in two passages 
as follows. 

[2250] (1) vii. r6—17 “My teaching is not mine but [is the 
teaching] of him that sent me. If any man have a will to do his 
will, he shall know concerning the teaching, whether (worepov) tt is 
Jrom God, or (whether| I am speaking from myself.” Torepov is not 
found elsewhere in N.T.' But it is here used deliberately to 
prepare the way for the weighty statement of an alternative that 
might at first sight seem superfluous—‘“‘ speaking from oneself.” Why 
is not John content to say “He shall know ¢/[ie. whether] it is from 
God*,” and there to stop? The answer is, that John desires to 
emphasize “ speaking from oneself,” as being a crime. Some might 
urge that, according to the Synoptists, Christ taught “with 
authority,” and that, in the Sermon on the Mount (‘‘ Ye have heard 
that it hath been said to them of old...but / say”) He “spake from 





Sri rupdos eyerr}On; ix. 34 elxav... Ev dyaprias ob éyevrhOns Sdos, cal av 
Oddoners yds; ix. 35 elwey ZO mioreves els roy vid» Tod dvOpwwov; x. 35—6 el 
éxelvous elwey Geous,...d» 5 warnp iyylacev...ipeis A\éyere Sri BAaogdnpets Sri elxrov 
vids Tov Oeot elas; xi. 8 Aéyouow... PaBBel, viv éfyrovy we NLOdoar ol "Tovdaior, xal 
wad umdyers éxei; xi. 26 ob un dwoOdry els Tov aliva’ miorevets ToT; xiii. 6 
Aéye...Kipe, of pov virres rovs wédas; xiii. 12 elwev...Tcvwoxere (2243) ri 
werolnxa vuiv; xiii. 37—8 rh» Wuxny pou veep col Ohow. droxplyerac ’Inoois 
Thy puxiy cov wep cuod Ojoes; xiv. 9 Aéye...Tooodror xpbvor ueO" naw elul xal 
oun Eyruxds pe, Dikuwwe; xvi. 19 elxev...Iept rodrov fyreire per’ ddAjAwy rt 
elrov...; XVI. 30—1 miorevouer Sri dwd 0. €épAOes. dwexplOn avrocs ‘I. “Apri 
wurredere; xviii. 22 elrdy Oodrws dwoxpliyn ry dpxtepet; xviii. 33 elrev...20 
6 Bagireds raw lovdalwy; xviii. 34 dwexplén.... Ard ceavro ov Toiro Néyes fj dAAOL 
elwéy coe wepl duot; xviii. 37 dwexplOn... 20 Adyeus Srt Baoidevs eluc; (so marg. but 
text, affirmative). xviii. 39 BotA\eGe of dwrodtow ipiv tov B. rww °l.; xix. 15 
Aéyes...Tow Bacihéa tmwr cravpwow;. xx. 29 Aéye..."Ore ewpaxds we wewloreuxas; 
xxi. 18 Aéyes...Linwr “Iwdvov, dyawgs we wAdov rotrwy; xxi. 16 Adye...Linew 
"Iwdvou, dyargs me; xxi. 17 Adyet...Linwy "Iwdvou, gers pe; 

1 [2250.4] In LXX, it occurs only in Job, and there always (12 times) in 
direct interrogation. 

* Comp. Jn ix. 25 ‘Jf (i.e. whether) (el) he is a sinner I know not,” also 
1 Cor. vii. 16 etc. 
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himself.” John represents Christ as affirming, some seven or eight 
times’, that He is of sent “from himself,” and that He neither says 
nor does anything “from himself.” Not even the Holy Spirit speaks 
“from itself*.”. ‘The spontaneous or originating power of the Son, 
and of the Spirit, springs from the Father, or from the Son in union 
with the Father. To do anything “from oneself” in this Johannine 
sense—that is, apart from the fountain head of life, order, and 
harmony—is always evil’. 

[2251] (2) x. 6 “This parable spake Jesus unto them: but they 
understood not what things they were that he spake unto them 
(exetvoe 5€ ovK Eyvwoay riva Hv a eAdAe adrois).” The apparently 
superfluous words in “what things they were that” (instead of *‘what 
things” or “the things that ”) are intended to emphasize the absolute 
ignorance of the persons addressed‘. Jesus had been ‘“‘talking 
(AaAéw) ” about a shepherd that rules the flock with his voice and not 
by coercion. Those whom He was addressing had no conception of 
ruling except by Law and punishment. The evangelist might have 
expressed this by the phrase used in the First Epistle to Timothy‘, 
“did not understand about what things (xepi rivwv)” Christ was 
teaching. But John wishes to say more, namely, shal the very 
language was foreign to them. It might as well have been Iberian or 
Gallic. The thought must be compared with that in viii. 43 “ Why 
do ye not understand my speech (AaAcdv)? Because ye are not able 
to hear my Word (axovev tov Aoyov rév énov),” te. ye have not the 
spiritual sympathy that would give you a key to my language‘. 


1 y. 30, vii. 17, 18, 28, viii. 28, 42, xii. 49, xiv. 10. 

3 xvi. 13. 

3 [22504] It is worth noting how indignantly Pilate—a mere puppet in the 
hands of the chief priests, whose charge against Jesus he at first assumes to be 
true (xviii. 33), instead of first attempting to ascertain whether it is true—disowns 
the notion suggested to him by Jesus that he is sof speaking ‘‘ from himself” 
(xviii. 34 ‘‘sayest thou this /rom thyself ?’’). 

+ (2251 a] In vi. 64 gde yap c& dpxns 6° 'Incods rives eloiv of uh miorevorres cal 
tls dorw 6 rapadwowv abréy, the meaning is that Jesus could distinguish from the 
crowd of apparent believers the real non-believers and even the future traitor—not 
that He knew all about them. ‘‘From the beginning” may mean ‘‘from the 
time when the Gospel of the Cross began to be preached publicly in Capernaum, 
when schism and desertion first appeared among the disciples ” (see 2264). 

5 ¢ Tim. i. 7. 

6 [2251 4] Aadid occurs, elsewhere in N.T., only in Mt. xxvi. 73 ‘‘thy [Galilaean] 
dialect,” Jn iv. 42 ‘‘ thy talk,” z.e. the talk of the Samaritan woman. In classical 
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Moop 


(i) Imperative, Indicative, Infinitive and Subjunctive, see 
Index, also Tense (in Contents) p. xxi. 


(ii) Optative 

[2252] The optative mood is practically non-existent in the 
Gospels except in Luke. For example, the optative of yiverOa 
occurs in Lk. (2), and that of efvac in Lk. (7), but neither of these 
occurs in Mk, Mt., Jn. In Jn xiii. 24 the v.r. ruOéoOac ris av efy (not 
in W.H.) is a corruption. In Mark, the forms iv. 29 wapadot, v. 43 
and ix. 30 yvot, viii. 37 S0¢ are subjunctive: but xi. 14 xapmov dayoe 
has a true optative corresponding to Mt. xxi. 19 xapwros yévyrat. 
Compare 2S. i. 21 py kataBy Spocos, B xaraBot, A xaraByrw, and 
Deut. xxxiii. 24 “let him be,” LXX éorat; also Oxyr. Pap. 742 wa 
wad ¢[(]Aos quety wapadot. 


NEGATIVE PARTICLES 


(i) My 
[2253] In later Greek, yy encroached on ov, especially in 
connexion with participles’. In John, yy for ov is not so frequent 


- —_— 


Gk Aadéw means ‘‘talk freely,” as at table, or in one’s family, or in gossip 
abroad. In N.T., it means ‘‘ talk freely,” sometimes in bad sense, 1 Tim. v. 13, 
Jude ts, 16 or with suggestion of bad sense ; but much more often of the free and 
public proclaiming of the truth of the Christian Gospel, as freq. in the Acts and 
the Pauline Epistles, and also of spiritual song and prophecy. Hence John—who 
deprecates the view that Christ taught secretly or privately—uses this word more 
freq. than Mk and Lk. taken together, and assigns it to Christ 33 times in the 
first person, whereas it ts never thus used by any Synoptist (exc. Lh. xxiv. 44, 
after the Resurrection). Comp. Jn xviii. 20 ‘‘I have spoken freely to the world 
and in secret spake I never (lit. nothing).” The word is used in Mk xiii. 11, 
Mt. x. 19, to represent the ssfremeditated speech that was to flow from the 
disciples (when put on their defence before kings and rulers) under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, when they would not speak ‘‘ from themselves” but the Spirit 
would speak for them. That exactly represents the Johannine use of \aAéw when 
used by Jesus concerning His own teaching. 

1 [2258 2] Winer, p. 606 n. ‘In modern Greek the participle invariably takes 
uy.” A striking instance of wu for of is Mt. xi. 18 (Lk. vii. 33) 9A@em yap ‘I. 
pyre (Lk. uh) écOley ptre wivwv, and Mt. xxii. 12 was elofdOes We ph Exww by- 
duua yduou; Lucian (iii. 104 /ndoct. §5) xai 6 xuBepyay ov eldws xal lnwredew ph 
MepeXerynxws is an excellent instance of the context that might in a few rare cases 
cause 6 od to be used, namely where od =a/pha privative, ‘absolutely ignorant of 
Steering and not having given much pains to riding.” 
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as in the Synoptists. But it is probable that vii. 15 “How doth this 
man know letters not having learned (py pepabyxws)?” does not 
imply doubt as to the negation (‘‘if as we are given to understand he 
has not learned”) but means “being, as he is, one that has not 
learned,” “one of the illiterate class.” In vii. 49 6 6xAos otros 6 py 
ywuaxwv, John could not have used ov without limiting the assertion 
to a particular crowd pointed out, whereas the meaning is “This 
multitude [these and their like, this rabble] that knoweth not the law 
are accursed.” Iniii. 18 “He that believeth not is already condemned 
because he hath not believed (or pi wertorevxer),” the unbelief, 
though implied as a fact, is stated, zo¢ as a fact, but as the ground 
for condemnation, and the meaning “condemned for not having 
believed” (2187) approximates to “pronounced guilty of not be- 
lieving.” See 2695. 

[2254] The words of Christ, vi. 64 “There are among you some 
that do not believe (ciciv é& upsav revés of ov rurrevovow)” are followed 
by the comment “For Jesus knew from the beginning (lit.) who are 
those that are not believing (rives eiciv of py murrevovres) and who 
is he that shall betray him («ai ris éorw 6 wapaduowr avrdv).” It 
had been previously stated, before any mention of Chnist’s preaching, 
that many in Jerusalem, being impressed by His “signs,” “believed” 
in Christ after a fashion, in whom Christ Himself (ii. 24) did not 
believe—presumably knowing that they did not really believe. 
From the first, then, Christ had this power of distinguishing unreal 
from real belief, so that He could answer with an affirmative the 
question ‘‘Knowest thou who are they that do not really believe ?” 
But, since that time, the Twelve had been appointed and the Gospel 
of the Bread of Life had been preached in Capernaum. And, from 
the beginning of this Gospel, Judas (it would appear) had shewn 
signs of his future treason. Here it is added that Jesus noted these 
signs and knew to what they pointed. (See 225l1a.) We are not to 
suppose, with some ancient Greek commentators, that “from the 
beginning” means ‘from the foundation of the world?.” As to the 


1 [2253 5] This utterance however takes place at Jerusalem, among strangers, 
not in Nazareth or Galilee: and therefore it is not quite certain that the other 
meaning is wrong. Winer (p. 607) quotes Philostr. Afol/. iii. 22 8s xal ypdgder pH 
uadwy ypdypara. 

3 (22644] Chrys. dywiev, Cramer xpo xaraBodijs xbopov. *EE dpyis, ‘from the 
beginning,” is similarly used in xvi. 4, and dx’ dpxjjs in 1 Jn ii. 7, 24 etc. 
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change from ov mirevovew to py rurrevortes, it is what might have 
been expected in consequence of the change from the indicative to 
the participle. On x. 12 6...0v« dy rouyv, see 2704. 


(ii) O8 pf with Future and Subjunctive 


[2255] Ov x7 is comparatively rarely used with the future in N.T. 
In John it occurs fourteen times with subjunctive’ and thrice with 
future, as follows: iv. 14 ov py Sulqoe eis 7. aiwva, vi. 35 6 épxopevos 
mpos été ov py wewaoy x. 6 murtevwv cis ene ov py Sufyoea rurore, 
X. 5 adAorpip 5é ov py axoAovOycovcw adda Pevgovra, The second 
instance (vi. 35) invites inquiry, in view of the parallel rewdaoy and 
dufyoe. But a review of N.T. usage indicates no settled or general 
distinction of meaning. Compare Heb. viii. 12 ov pa pryoda, 
quoting Jer. xxxi. 34 correctly, with Heb. x. 17 ov py prc Onocopat 
quoting the same incorrectly: also Mt. xxiv. 35 ov py rapAdwow 
with parall. Mk xii. 31 (W.H. marg.) ov py wapeAevcovra: (W.H. 
txt om. wy) and parall. Lk. xxi. 33 ov wy wapeAcicovra. In John’s 
three instances there occur severally (1) eis rov aidva, (2) rwrore, 
(3) a following future (fevéovra). These facts suggest that he had 
in his mind an emphasis laid rather on futurity, than on certainty 
(which would have been indicated by the subjunctive). 


(iii) EX of 

[2256] Ei ov never occurs in John, as an undivided phrase, except 
in antithesis (twice) v. 47, “If ye fail to believe (ov murrevere) his 
writings how can ye [succeed in] believing my words,” x. 37 “If I fad 
to do (ov wow) the works of my Father...but if I [succeed in] doing 
them....” In both cases ov has the force of alpha privative, or 
may be treated as part of a compound verb, the hypothesis being 
positive but the compound verb negative. It is not the same as 
a negative hypothesis (“except ye believe,” “except I do”). In ii. 12 
ov morevere is divided from ¢, “If I have told you earthly things 
and ye disbelieve (ov murrevere).” 


1 [9955 a] This includes xx. 25 od ui) xioredow, which, so far as the form is 
concerned, might be future. On xi. 56 rl Soxei piv Sri ob wh ENOy... see 2184. 
On xviii. 11 0} ph wiw see 2383. In the Pauline Epistles of x} occurs only six 
times: two of these instances are from LXX: one of the two (Gal. iv. 30) is in the 
future. 
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(iv) O8...006es' 

[2257] This particular phrase with the double negative, which 
Mark frequently uses in narrative but only once (Matthew and 
Luke never) in Christ’s words’, John uses, never in narrative, but 
frequently in Christ’s words*. It is never ambiguous. 


(v) Otre...xal 


[2258] This construction is of the nature of a Latinism in 
3 Jn 10 “he neither himself (ovre avrds) receiveth the brethren aad 
those that desire [to come] he hindereth,” where the sentence is long 
and periodic. It is quite different in Jniv. 11 “Neither (ovre) a bucket 
hast thou—and the well is deep,” where it is strange that more Greek 
mss. have not adopted the obvious alteration introduced by D, ove, 
“not even a bucket” (so too SS). But ovre...xaé is highly character- 
istic of the style of the woman’s talk, which is somewhat flighty, 
passing from “nether bucket hast thou [sor rope to let down th 
bucket|”—which she had at first in her mind—to the thought of the 
“depth” of “the well.” The construction is not alleged to occur 
in N.'T. outside these two passages (Winer p. 619, Westc. on 
3 Jn 10). 

[2259] In v. 37—8, R.V. punctuates “Ye have neither (ovr) 
heard his voice at any time, nor (ovre) seen his form. And (xaé) ye 
have not his word abiding in you,” but W.H. better “Ye have 
neither at any time heard his voice nor seen his form, aad [as 
@ consequence, of, besides! ye have not his word abiding in you: 
[I say this] because...ye believe not.” Perhaps R.V. was influenced 
by the supposition that “‘decause ye believe not” introduced the cause 
why the Word was “not abiding in them,” but see 2178. ‘“‘And,” 
introducing the consequence, or accompaniment, of two negations, 
is perfectly regular; ‘‘nor” (in the place of “and not”) would 
not have expressed the meaning. 


1 (2257 a] This does not include od...od«cért, which does not occur in Jn bat 
occurs 6 times in Mk (in Mt. and Lk. once, parall. to Mk xii. 34) nor ob8es...06 
uh, which is in Lk. x. 19. On ov...r¢s see 2586 d—e. 

3 Mk iii. 27 od dvvara: oddels els Thy olklay...laxupot elachOwy...dtapwdoat. 

3 [2257 4] Jn v. 19 ob dvvarac 6 ulds woeiy dg’ davrod obdéy, v. 22 odde yap 4 
warhp xplve ovdéva, v. 30 ob Sivayar eyw roeiy dx’ éuavrol ovddr, vi. 63 4 capt od« 
were? obd€r, viii. 15 éyw ov xplyw ob8éva etc. (about 12 times). It is also used in 
the words of others, iii. 27, vi. 33 etc. Jn has once ovdéww obSels in xix. 41 
uynpetoy Kawwdy ey @ obdéxw ovdels qv TeBeuévos, which resembles Lk. xxiii. 53 
pyhuare Aakeur@ od ovx Ay ovdeis odww Kelnevos. 
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(vi) O8 (or, p4) combined with was 


[2260] A distinction must be drawn between (1) ov...was, (2) was 
...ov, and (3) ov was. The first two belong mostly to Hebraic, the 
third—in which was follows ov without any intervening word except 
perhaps the verb ‘‘to be”—belongs mostly to Greek idiom. In (1) 
and (2) the meaning of zas is generally to be expressed by “any,” in 
(3) by “every.” But in John a literal translation is sometimes 
preferable as will be seen below. 

[2261] In Hebrew, when “not” and “all” occur (as mentioned 
above) in the same sentence, the “not” goes with the verb in 
a@ manner unusual in Greek and English, (Gen. ii. 5) ‘‘ad/ plants 
of the field were not as yet,” i.e. no plants yet existed; (Gen. iv. 15) 
“for the not-smiting him of a// finding him,” #.e. that none finding 
him should smite him; (Ex. xii. 16) ‘“‘a// work shall not be done” etc. 
The last sentence might well be understood to mean “ail kinds 
of work must not be done, but only the following”: and, generally, 
the Hebrew idiom might produce ambiguity, which we escape in 
English and Greek by saying “‘#ot any (or, 20) work”—and in Greek 
sometimes by repeating the negative (“0 work shall no¢ be done”). 
In the Synoptists, we have but few instances of either (1) ov...was or 
(2) was...ov", 

[2262] In John’ s Gospel, and perhaps in the Epistle, there are no 
instances of ov...was meaning ‘not any,” but was followed by ov 
(or, #7) is very frequent in both. It is partly explained by the 
writer's love of universal propositions, especially in connexion with 
the Church (“all that thou hast given me,” “every branch in me,” 
“everyone that believeth*”). These are connected mostly with 
affirmatives, but (a) sometimes with negatives followed by affirma- 
tives thus: mi. 16 “in order that everyone (was) that believeth should 
not (7) perish but should have eternal life,” vi. 39 “in order that 


1 [22612] Gesen. 4824. Ex. xii. 16 [dy Epyor Narpevrdv ob rochoere dy abrais, 
whiny 6oa... Comp. Ex. xx. 10 ob roujoeas dy abry way Epyor. 

2 (2261 5) See (1) o8...7és in Mk xiii. 20, Mt. xxiv. 22 ‘‘not...any flesh,” 
Lk. i. 37 “not...aay word,” (2) was...o8 in Mk vii. 18 way...00 Sbvarat, Mt. xii. 35 
waoa ..olxia pep Oeiea...ob8 cra@joerat (parall. Mk iii. 25 ¢d» olxla...nepoby, ob 
durfoerat oriwa), Lk. iv. 33 (pec.). 

4 (2263 2] In Is. xxviii. 16 “he that believeth,”” Heb. and LXX om. “all,” 
but Rom. x. 11 inserts it, thus, [las 6 wicredwr éx’ adrg. Parallel passages in 
Kings and Chronicles freq. differ in inserting or omitting Heb. “all”: and LXX 
freq. differs similarly from Hebrew. 
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everything that he hath given to me I should sof (uy) lose [aught] 
from it but should raise it up”: (6) sometimes with negatives implying 
a negation of death or darkness, xi. 26 “everyone that liveth and 
believeth in me shall surely not (ov py) die,” xii. 46 “in order that 
everyone that believeth in me may not (mq) abide in darkness’.” 
[22638] On the other hand, the Greek usage of ov xs, “not 
everyone,” is frequent in traditions that say, in different forms, what 
the Lord says in the Sermon on the Mount, “ ot everyone (ov zis) 
that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven?.” Soin the Epistle to the Romans, “ot a// that are from 
Israel” are really Israel, ‘nor yet (ovdé), because they are the seed 
of Abraham, are they a// children” ; the Gospel was preached to 
them “but sof all hearkened®”; so to the Corinthians, ‘Vol is all 
[men] is knowledge,” “‘ Wot with the most of them (our év rots wieioow 
avrav, Clem. Alex. rac avrots) was God well pleased.” And in the 
Fourth Gospel Jesus says to the disciples (xiii. 10, 11, 18) “Ye are 
clean but not all,” “Not all of you are clean,” “ Mot about you ad do 
I speak.” Some uses of the phrase “zof afl” may be derived from 
Attic and colloquial Greek, as in the famous saying, familiar to us 
through Horace, but Greek in origin, “The voyage to Corinth 
is not every man’s‘.” How naturally it might occur to evangelists 





1 (2262 4] In the Epistle, the negation is sometimes a negation of truth, life, 
light etc., ii. 21 ‘‘every lie is mot of the truth,” ii. 23 ‘‘everyone that denieth the 
Son hath also of the Father (obde roy rardépa Exet).” iii. 6 ‘‘ Everyone that sinneth 
hath not seen him” (antithetical to iii. 6 ‘' Everyone that abideth in him sinneth 
not”), iii. 10 ‘‘ Everyone that doeth not righteousness is mot of God,” iii. 15 (lit.) 
‘* Every murderer hath sof eternal life” (a sentence hardly English, and certainly 
not Greek, in form), iv. 3 ‘‘ £very spirit that confesseth not Jesus is mot of God.” 
Ilas is followed, as in the Gospel, by negation of death, darkness etc. in 1 Jn iii. 6, 
g, v.18. In 1 Jn ii. 16 ‘‘everything that is in the world” is separated from ‘is 
not from the Father” by an intervening appositional clause—‘‘the desire of the 
flesh and the desire of the eyes and the vain glory of life.” To the negations of 
good may be added 2 Jn g ‘‘Everyone that...abideth of in the teaching of Christ 
hath #o0¢ God.” 

2 Mt. vii. 21. 

3 [2263 a] Rom. ix. 6—7, x. 16, 1 Cor. viii. 7, x. 5. It is also used in 
Mt. xix. 11 ‘* Mot a// are capable of receiving this saying,” 1 Cor. vi. 12 *‘ ot all 
things are profitable,” x. 23 ‘‘ mot all things are profitable...not all things edify.” 
In the two passages last quoted there is an antithesis to a previous ‘‘all,” in “aif 
things are lawful.’ And such an antithesis is generally implied in the Greek 
idiom ‘‘[A// may do that, but] not all can do this.” 

4 [22684] Lewis and Short quote Aul. Gell. i. 8. 4 od wayrés dxdpds els 
KépwOdv éo0’ 6 dots, and see Steph. vi. 567 on ravrés dort. 
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failing to make converts, or finding converts relapse into unbelief and 
hostility, is shewn by St Paul’s prayer “that we may be delivered 
from unreasonable and evil men; for the faith [of Christ] és sof 
the portion of all (ov yap mavrwv 7 tiotis)'.” 


1 (2968 ¢] 2 Thess. iii. 2. This traditional use of od wdyres to describe the 
falling away of Israel] after the flesh, and the defection of converts, and the 
practical failure of mere professors, may have a bearing on the difficult and 
doubtful Johannine utterance about ‘‘antichrists” in 1 Jn ii. 19 ‘‘They went out 
{at first (but see 2110a—46) as our soldiers] belonging to our camp (lit. from us, 
€& nuwr): but they were not [really] belonging to our camp ; for, if they had been 
[really] belonging to our camp they would have remained on our side (ueperjreccar 
a» yeO” juow): but [their not remaining was foreordained] in order that they 
might be manifested [shewing] that of all are (or, they are not all) belonging to 
us (dAX’ Iva Gavepwlwow Sri odx eloly wdvres €E Ruwr).” 

(2263 2] Westcott paraphrases this, ‘‘that they may be made manifest that 
they are not, no mot in any case, however fair their pretensions may be, of us.” 
The words I have italicised indicate that he takes the negation as universal, ‘‘ ot 
any of them.” He gives, as a reason, that ‘‘when the was is separated by the 
verb from the ov, the negation according to the usage of the New Testament 
is always universal.” This is true; but does it apply when the verb is elya:, and 
in such a writer as John, who nowhere else uses the Hebraic ov...wds? If, for 
example, John had written in xiii. 11 ot« éoré wdvres xaOapol (instead of obi 
w. x. éore) should we have translated this, ‘‘Ye are not amy of youclean”? Iam 
disposed to think that 1 Jn ii. 19 does not afford a unique instance of the Hebraic 
od...was, and that the words refer to the departure of ‘‘Israel after the flesh,” 
and of other temporary converts, very much as the Epistle to the Romans mentions 
it. If so, there is a confusion between (1) pavepwOworw Sre odx eloiv é& hyuwy, and 
(2) pavepwOy Sri od wdyres [ol Soxodvres] eioly d juwr. One thought is ‘* they 
were not really ours”; another, ‘‘ sof a// that seem to be ours are really ours.” 
Origen illustrates the ‘‘ going out” of Judas by the ‘‘ going out” in the Epistle. 
Now concerning Judas it is said in the Gospel ‘‘ sof all of you are clean,” and 
‘* not all” is repeated in this connexion. This seems to confirm the view that 
‘* not all” in the Epistle is similarly used as meaning that ‘‘many are called 
but sot all chosen.” 

(2268 ¢] In viii. 35 ‘‘ the slave doth not abide in the house for ever (6 d¢ dofdos 
ob péver dy ry olxig els ror alwva),” if we are to adopt here the meaning of od (or 
uth, unxérc etc.)...els rdv alwva everywhere else in N.T. (Mk ili. 29, xi. 14, Mt. xxi. 19, 
Jn iv. 14, viii. 51, 52, x. 28, xi. 26, xiii. 8, 1 Cor. viii. 13) it should mean “‘ never.” 
Then the sentence would mean ‘‘The slave, ¢.g. Ishmael, shall never [be allowed 
to) abide permanently in the house,” with allusion to the tradition quoted by St Paul 
(Gal. iv. 30, “‘ cast out the handmatden and her son”). The preceding words are 
*‘ everyone that doeth sin is a slave [of sin],” but SS, D, 4, and Clem. Alex. omit 
‘* of sin,” which may be a gloss added to explain ‘‘slave.” With this omission, 
the whole may be paraphrased, ‘‘Whosoever doeth sin is not a son but a slave. 
Now the slave, who is not under grace but under law and constraint, has no 
abiding-place, and never shall have, in the family of the Father.” 

(2268 /] The following words, ‘‘But the Son abideth for ever [in the house 
of the Father], if therefore the Son shall free you, ye shall be really free,” may 
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(vil) O48, V. Yr. obwe 


[2264] In vii. 8 (R.V. txt and W.H. txt) “I go mot up yet to 
this feast,” the reading, “I go zo¢ up to this feast” is very strongly 
supported. W.H. and R.V. place it in their margin, and it is now 
confirmed by SS. Porphyry’ attacked Christ for the change of 
purpose implied (by “go of up’’) in this passage, when contrasted 
with vil. ro—14 “then he also himself went uf...now about the 
middle of the feast Jesus went up to the temple and began to teach.” 
Chrysostom and Ammonius the Elder (Cramer) write apologetically 
on it without any apparent knowledge of such a reading as ovre* 
It is almost incredible that ovrw, if genuine—a reading that supplied 
so obvious an answer to all objections—should have been unknown 
to these commentators, and should have been supplanted in so 
many versions and mss. by the difficult reading ov. 

[2265] The explanation of “I go mo¢ up to this feast,” and its 
reconciliation with what follows, must be sought perhaps in the 


be paraphrased, ‘‘ But the son and heir, like Isaac the child of promise and grace, 
abides for ever in the house : if therefore ye shall receive into your hearts the Son 
of God and the Spirit of Sonship, then shall ye be really free, being freed from all fear 
of being ‘cast out,’ and knowing that ye are the heirs and inheritors of the House.” 
If the positive ‘‘adbsdeth for ever” had preceded the negative ‘‘ adsdeth not for 
ever,” it might have been argued (though not cogently) that in this particular place 
‘not...for ever” must be taken in an unusual sense because of antithesis. As it 
is, there is no basis for any rendering except ‘‘ sever” for ov...els row alawa. 

(2268 ¢] Cyril (Cramer ad /oc.) explains od péver els +r. alwwa by adding “for 
he will hurry into the outer darkness (Spapmetra: yap els rd éfurrepow oxéros).” 
Ammonius says, 6 wh pévwr els rov alwva cal woatrws Exww del Sotdbs dori rH 
gtoe...wdvra yap 8oiAa rol xricayros, péver 5é els Toy alwra, woatrus Exur & Tlas 
ws dice Gebs, where the punctuation is doubtful but the phrase “‘all things are 
slaves of the Creator” suggests that he did sof read ‘‘slave of siz.” Chrysostom 
(Migne) thrice drops els rd» alwya after ob pévec and interprets the words “the 
slave doth not abide for ever,” as implying a ‘‘gentle casting down (4péua xara- 
BddXec)” of the things of the Law and the sacrifices prescribed by Moses (comp. 
Heb. iii. 5—6). Perhaps he took the words to mean, ‘The slave [even though 
he be faithful, as one of the prophets, or as Moses himself, is still below the son 
and heir, and] does not abide [as the son abides) tn the house.” 

t Dict. Christ. Biogr. ‘‘Porphyrius,” p. 4424, referring to Jerome, Dial. c 
Pelag. ii. (7- 

2 [22644] Migne prints a quotation from Chrys. ovx dvyaSalyw Apri, and then 
(punctuating thus) [Ids otv, nol», dvéBn, elwav, Ovx dvaBalyw; Ovx elwev xaddraé, 
Ovx dvaBalyw- ddAd, Nouv, elev, rouréori, wed’ bud», where apparently the writer 
does not mean that Jesus sau viv, but that He meant viv. In Cramer, this 
appears, with ofrw, thus, Adrés 5¢ ras dvéBn, Gyols, elxwy, ‘‘éyw oSwrw dvaBalve....” 
It is clear that neither odrw nor »iy nor dpr:t was a part of the text thus com- 
mented on. 
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Johannine view of Chnist’s “going up” to Jerusalem as a whole. 
Two acts of this kind have been mentioned (ii. 13, v. 1), the first 
of which excites jealousy, the second hostility, and (v. 18) a desire 
to kill Him, in “the Jews.” In view of this hostility, Jesus is 
regarded as now contemplating a time when He will “go up” to 
a feast and die, but this has not yet come: “I go not up to ¢his 
feast, because my time is not yet fulfilled.” Accordingly, though He 
goes up later, He does not “go up” to keep the feast as a whole, and 
does not enter the temple till the middle of the week. Ammonius 
the Elder says, fairly enough, “He has not contradicted His words 
by His actions, for He did not go up to kecp the feast...” But some- 
thing more is probably intended to be implied: ‘“‘When my hour 
has arrived, then and not till then shall I really go up to the feast”: 
and we are also probably intended to think of Christ’s habitual 
language about “going up,” meaning, to heaven, or to the Father. 

(viii) Ov xé 

[2265 (i)] Ovxé presents nothing remarkable in ix. g dAdo éAeyov 
Ody, dAAa cpows aire éoriv: for its use before a pause, and especially 





1 (9265 .a] Ammonius also adds that He went up ‘‘not with joy as is customary 
with feast-goers.” Joy was particularly characteristic of this feast, the feast of 
Tabernacles. Some authorities have inserted ‘‘this” in Christ’s words to His 
brethren ‘‘Go ye up to ¢hus feast,” and have substituted ‘‘ the” later on, ‘‘I go not 
up to ¢he feast,” or have inserted ‘‘this” in both clauses. The difference, though 
subtle, is important: ‘‘Go ye up to ¢he feast, as usual; I shall not go up to ¢hes 
feast, but to another, before long, when the time will have arrived for what some 
call death, but what I call going up to the Father.” On Christ’s uses of dvafalew 
elsewhere, see i. 51, iii. 3, vi. 62, xx. 17 where it is used of ‘‘going up to heaven.” 

(2965 5} The remaining instance of dvaBalew in Christ’s words is x. 1 ‘‘ He that 
entereth not through the door into the fold of the sheep but gueth up from some 
other quarter (dyafSalywr d\\ax50er)—that [man] is a thief and a robber.” Beside 
the literal meaning we are intended to think of the two kinds of ‘‘going up” 
mentioned in the Bible. Rezin and Pekah (Is. vii. 1) ‘‘go0 «p to Jerusalem” as 
enemies. When our Lord said (Mk x. 33, Mt. xx. 18, Lk. xviii. 31) ‘* Behold, 
we go up to Jerusalem,” He added, in effect, that He was to ‘‘go up” asa sacrifice. 
John is probably alluding to these two kinds of ‘‘going up.” Jews would contrast 
Hezekiah, who (Is. xxxvii. 14) ‘‘wené «pf unto the house of the Lord ” to supplicate 
as a mediator, with the Roman Emperors, who exalted themselves and sat in the 
temple of God, setting themselves forth as God (comp. 2 Thess. ii. 4) and who 
said (Is. xiv. 13) ‘‘I will go #p into heaven.” 

(2965 <] The ‘‘door” is probably the door of service (not, as Chrys., the door 
of the Scriptures). The Shepherd goes in by the same door as that ‘‘of the 
sheep,” making himself one with them not as a mere act of ‘‘voluntary humility,’ 
but to guide them and protect them; the ‘‘robber” prefers to ‘‘go up” by the 
path of what men call ‘‘glory,” to make himself ‘‘a mighty hunter” of men. 
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before a pause followed by dAAd, is frequent in Greek and in N.T. 
But neither N.T. nor the Thesaurus affords a parallel to the following, 
xiii. ro—11, “ye (emph.) are clean buf not all (&AX obxi wavres)... 
for this cause said he (lit.) that ‘Ye are not all clean,’ ore, Ovyi warres 
xaOapot écre'.” Odyi is so frequently interrogative that, if the last 
tradition were found as a detached Logion of the Lord, we should 
certainly render it (as in Heb. i. 14 obyi wdvres eioty Aecroupyua 
avevpara) “Are ye not all clean?” But in Numbers (“I shall see 
him dut not now”) LXX has «ai odyé*, as John has in xiv. 22 ypiv... 
Kai ovxi ro xdopw. Greek writers seem to have differed among them- 
selves—and John seems to have differed from most —1in the use of 
ovxé and its equivalents®. 


NUMBER 


(i) Plural referring to preceding Singular 


[2266] This occurs when the speaker passes from considering 
a multitude as a whole to considering them as units, vii. 49 “This 
multitude that knoweth not the Law—([they] ave accursed,” xv. 6 “If 
anyone abide not in me he is at once cast out as the branch [from the 
vine] (ro «Ajpa)...and they gather ‘hem (é.e. such branches, aérd),” 
xvii. 2 “In order that all (sing.) that thou hast given to him—#éo [al/ 
of| them (atrots) he may give eternal life” (see 1919 foll. and 
2417—20). 


(ii) Plural Neuter with Plural Verb 


[2267] This construction, which is rare in classical Greek, is also 
rare in John. ‘Ezepiccevoay is supported by BD against SAL (-co) 
in vi. 13 “(the fragments] that (a) superabounded,” where the 
previous mention of “twelve baskets,” and the desire to emphasize 


1 (22665 (i) a] In 1 Cor. x. 29 ouvel8now 82 Ad-yw obxl Thy éavrod..., adAd follows, 
as also in Lk. i. 60 odx/, dAAd KANOHoeras, xii. 51 Obl, Aéyw Kuty, GAN’ F dcaneper nds, 
Rom. iii. 27 obdxl, ddd 8d vduou wlorews. The anomaly here is that dA\d 
precedes. Lk. xvii. 7—8 rls...dpet...ddX’ ody? épe?...is interrogative. 

2 (2265 (i) 4] Numb. xxiv. 17, LXX delfw atr@ cal ody! viv, representing the 
Heb. vaw by xal. I have not found ody in the Egypt. Pap. Indices. 

3 [2265 (i) c] Steph. (v. 2351) shews that Xenophon regularly says Ov«, d\\d 
whereas Epictetus says Ov, ddAd. It has been shewn above (2281 a) that where 
Mt. has ovxé interrog. the parall. Lk. sometimes differs. On the other hand where 
Lk. xii. 51 has the negative odx/, Aéyw vpiv, ddr’ 7 Stapepcoudy, the parall. Mt. x. 34 
has otc...d\Ad. Mt. never uses ofx! otherwise than interrogatively. Mk does not 
use it at all. Steph. quotes Porphyr. for a freq. and peculiar use of ody? 3é. 
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plurality may explain the plural (if genuine). In xix. 31, wa py 
ftetyy éxi Tov oravpov Ta Twpata...iva KaTeaywouw airav Ta oxy xal 
dpOwoww, is, if genuine, an extremely remarkable variation of singular 
and plural verbs with neuter plural subjects—and that too in similar 
construction and order (iva py petvy...iva xareayworv). But (in spite 
of the genitive atrwv, 24195) oxéAy may be accusative: “that shey 
might have their legs broken and be taken away.” In the parable of 
the Good Shepherd, zpo8ara is at first regarded as the flock that 
(x. 3—4) “hears” and “follows” the shepherd. Then the reason 
is given (x. 4) “they know (oidacw) his voice,” and, having thus 
dropped into the plural, the writer continues to describe them 
individually: x. 5—8, ‘¢hey will not follow,” ‘‘¢hey will flee,” “they 
know not,” “the sheep 4eard (pl.) them not (ov« yxovcay avrwy ra 
xpoBara).” Finally the writer returns to the singular with ov« éorw— 
an emphatic phrase frequent in classical Greek—describing the 
“‘hireling” as one (x. 12) “whose own the flock és mot (ot ovx éorw 
Ta wpoBara idia).” | 


(ii) Special words 
(a) Aimata (i. 13) 


[2268] Concerning those who (i. 12) “ received” the Logos it is 
said that “‘he gave them authority to become children of God,” and 
that these (lit.) “not from d/0ds (aiparwv), nor yet from will of 
flesh, nor yet from will of man (dydpes), but from God were begotten.” 
The plural of “blood,” both in classical Greek and in Hebrew, 
almost always means “bloodshed’.” But Hore Hebraice (ad loc.) 
calls attention to a passage of Shemoth Radéa (referring to Ezekiel), 
where Jerusalem is described as a babe born in uncleanness, but 
purified by Jehovah; and in Ezekiel the Hebrew four times uses 
the plural “‘ 4/o0ds*” in such a way as to indicate that it might mean 


} [22682] Gesen. 1964, and Steph. alua: but Steph. does not quote Eurip. 
Jon 693 (Chorus) &\Aw» rpagels ag’ aludrwy where the context indicates that the 
meaning may be ‘‘born from another mother.” Macarius (§27, p. 117) speaking 
‘of Peter, to whom ‘‘flesh and blood” did not reveal the Messiahship of Jesus, has 
obx €& aludruw ob8¢ capxay...watdevdels..., aAX’ éf dylou rreduaros uaduw.... 

2 (2968 6) Ezek. xvi. 6 (lit.) ‘‘in thy d/oods” (thrice) LXX é rq aluart...éx roi 
aluarés gov (and om.) (Field, 6 ‘ESpaios é& ry iypacig cov) rep. xvi. 22 LXX é» 
Ty aluari cov. 
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[2260] NUMBER 





there, as Chrysostom says it means here, “the fleshly pangs of 
childbirth.” 

[2269] An objection that may be raised against this view is that 
it represents the evangelist as describing at great length (saying in 
effect “begotten of no mortal mother, nor of any fleshly union, nor 
of any mortal begetter,” dvdpos as distinct from yvvq) what might hare 
been expressed more briefly-in one or other of the shapes in which 
the best Greek ms. and the earliest Fathers quote it?» Possibly one 


1 (2268 ¢] Chrys. raw capxixév wélywv, and similarly Cramer. Hesych. refers 
to aluaros and yevews in the /iiad vi. 211, as if the former meant birth from the 
mother, the latter from the father—no doubt erroneously as to Homer’s meaning, 
but perhaps instructively as to the various meanings conveyed by alua to Greeks 
in later times. 

(2268 7] In LXX, no attempt is made to render literally the Heb. pl. ‘* bloods” 
in the Pentateuch, but alyara, ‘‘bloodshed,” is freq. after Judges. ‘‘ His bleeds 
be upon him” is évoxos fora: in Lev. xx. 9 etc., but “AAAos has alua there and 
aluara in Lev. xx. 11. In the obscure passage about (Ex. iv. 25, 26) ‘‘a husband 
of bloods,” connected with circumcision, LXX has alua, but the rest of the 
translators have aludrwr in one or both of the verses. 

2 (2269 2] Codex B omits (but ins. in marg.) od8¢ éx @eAfuaros dvdpbs, which s 
also perhaps omitted in a paraphrase by Clem. Alex. 460 rdv od €& aludrur obbe 
éx Oedijuaros capxés, dv wrevpari 5é dvatyerydpevov. Irenaeus (iii. 16. 2 and iti. 19. 
2) twice omits é€ aludrw, and has once ‘‘from the will of God.” Tertullian (De 
Carne Chr. 19, and comp. 24) quotes the text several times, but scribes have 
conformed some of his quotations to the received text. The most trustworthy is 
perhaps ‘‘Quid utique tam exaggeranter inculcavit, non ex sanguine, nec ex carnis 
voluntate, aut viri, natum?” Origen (on Josh. i. 2) has ‘‘neque ex voluntate 
viri” before ‘‘neque ex v. carnis.” Hippolytus (vi. 9, Dunck. i. p. 236) has é€ 
aludrwy xal éwcOuplas capxexys. Irenaeus and Tertullian must have read, with 6, 
éyervHOn (natus est) for ¢yerr}Onoay: for both of them take the passage as 
describing the birth of Christ, and Tertullian accuses the Valentinians of altering 
the text so as to apply it to the above-mentioned ‘‘credentes” instead of Christ. 
SS has ‘‘in blood.” 

[2269 4] Justin Martyr has several passages that indicate an ancient tradition, 
‘‘Not of man’s seed but of God,” referring to Christ, and some of these mention 
‘‘blood.” In the following extracts, ye»nOjva: is rendered ‘‘generated,” to dis- 
tinguish it from -yeyrnOjvat, “begotten”: Apol. 21 ‘‘That the Logos, which is the 
first begotten offspring (yévynua) of God, has been generated (ye-yerfo@as) without 
sexual union (éwyutlas), Jesus Christ our teacher...”; Apol. 22 ‘* But even if [or 
But if also, referring to previous ef xal xowds}] we say that uniquely, contrary to 
common birth (yéveow), He has been generated (yeyerfjcOat) from God [as] God’s 
Logos, as we said above, let this be in common with you (xowds rotro Eorw opi) 
who say that Hermes is the Logos that brings messages from God”; Apel. 32 
‘*For the phrase (Gen. xlix. 11) ‘blood of the grape’ was significant of the fact 
that He that was to appear would indeed have d/ood, but not from human seed 
but from divine power...: for as not man, but God, hath made (rewolyaey) the 
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of the two clauses OeAjparos capxos and OeAnparos dvdpcs may be 
an interpolation; but ef aiuzarwy is too original a phrase to be thus 
explained. It points to some allusive meaning such as that in 
Ezekiel above mentioned, which was interpreted Rabbinically as 
referring not only to the blood attendant on childbirth, but also 
to what may be called the Jewish sacraments of Circumcision and 
Passover, by which the Israelites were “brought into covenant}.” 
If that allusion is included here, the meaning of “not from bloods” 
is twofold, 1st, “not from mortal generation,” 2nd, “not from 
such sacramental regeneration as Jews could offer to Gentiles through 
the Law.” 


blood of the vine, so this blood also was hereby indicated as to be generated 
(éuqovero...yer}oecOa:) not from human seed but from [the] power of God.” 

(2269-¢) Justin’s Dialogue has similar passages: 77yph. 54 ‘‘Christ hath 
indeed 4/ood, but not from seed of man (d»@pwrov) but from the power of God 
(ro Oeot). For as not man, but God (lit.) begot (¢yénoer) the blood of the vine, 
so (the prophet] indicated beforehand that the d/ood of Christ also would be not 
from human birth (yévous) but from [the] power of God. Now this prophecy... 
demonstrates that Christ is not man from men begotten (yer»nGels) in the common 
way of men (card 7d xowdy ror dvOpwrwr)”; Tryph. 61 “(The Logos] may be 
called by all [these] names from the fact that He ministers to the Father’s desire 
and purpose and from the fact that He has been generated dy the Father by will 
(xal dx roi dwd rol warpds Oedroet yeyernoba:)”; Tryph. 63 ‘‘since His blood 
(lit.) has not been begotten from human seed (ws roi alwarosatrod obx éf dv Opw- 
welov owépparos yeyerynuévov) but from [the] will of God (d4AX’ éx GeAtparos Beod)” ; 
Trvph. 76 ‘‘ For the phrase (Dan. vii. 13) ‘/#ke a son of man’ makes it clear that 
He was to appear and to have been brought into being (gaudbpevoy xal yerdpueror) 
a man, but not from human seed... He was indeed to have 4/c0d, but not from men ; 
even as not man, but God, begot she blood of the vine.” 

[2269 7] These passages indicate the existence of early discussions about 
** blood,” in connexion with the birth and nature of Christ. [The mention of 
(Lk. xxiv. 39) ‘‘flesh and bones” (without ‘‘4/o0d”) suggests that there were 
other discussions about the nature of His body after the Resurrection.] Justin 
appears to have laid great stress on these; and they seem to have influenced 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, and others, to such an extent that they have modified John’s 
text, perhaps taking aludrwr to mean, ‘‘ not from ordinary blood,” or ‘‘ not from 
mortal blood.” But, in fact, the Johannine tradition teaches that the truth applies 
to aff the children of God, so that ‘‘ d/o0d,” in any sense, may be excluded from 
a consideration of the nature of the birth. 

1 (28269¢) Hor. Heb. on Jn i. 13 says, ‘‘The Israelites were brought into 
covenant by three things; by circumcision, by washing, and by offering of 
sacrifices,” and quotes Shemoth Kab., sect. 19, and Gloss. in Vaytkra Rab. fol. 191 
as to ‘‘ the blood of the passover mingled with the blood of the circumcised.” 
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(8) ‘Imatia 


[2270] ‘Ipdrea (pl.) occurs in John as follows, xiii. 4 “‘he layeth 
aside his garments,” xiii. 12 “he took his garments,” xix. 23 “the 
soldiers therefore...took his garments,” xix. 24 (quoting Ps. xxit 19) 
“they parted my garments among them.” In the last passage, the 
writer distinguishes izdrea from the xerwy (¢.¢. undergarment), and 
describes the former as being divided into four pieces. Although 
the word is in the plural—meaning “the upper clothes,” all except 
the tunic—yet the plural might apparently denote “cloak ” when, 
as would be the case with the poor, the “upper clothes ” consisted 
of a cloak alone, and not of a cloak and doublet. Hence “ garment” 
is parallel to ‘‘garments” in the Synoptists, and Matthew in one 
passage interchanges singular and plural’. All the Synoptists use 
the plural to describe the parting of Christ’s “ garments ” among the 
soldiers. John does the same, but he indicates that the plural 
means a single cloak in seams capable of being divided equally 
among four soldiers. John adds a negative detail about “not 
rending the tunic’,” but casting lots for it; and he quotes the 
Psalmist’s prophecy “They parted my clothes (iudrea) among then, 
and on my clothing (izarw por) they cast [the] lot.” This prophecy 
may have afforded John an additional reason for preferring the 


plural iudria, even though our Lord wore nothing but the cloak 
over the tunic’. 


1 (2270a] Mk v. 28 ivarlwy=Mt. ix. 21 luarlov: Mk v. 27 has izartou (but 
ib. 30 luariwy). Mk v. 27—30 has pl. in speech, sing. in narrative. 

2 [22704] The only Synoptic mention of “tunic” in the Passion is in 
Mk xiv. 63 ‘‘he rent his tunics,” where the parall. Mt. xxvi. 65 has “ garments.” 
But this applies to the Highpriest. Luke omits it. In Acts xvi. 22 we es 
atray ra ludria, two or three scribes have éavrw», supposing that the praetors rent 
their own garments (2563¢); but the meaning is that they caused the garments 
to be rent off from the Apostles. ‘‘Rend (garments) ” in Mk-Mt. is dsaphoow, but 
in Jn oxlfw. 

3 (2270¢] In iii. 33 bdara woddd, the pl. of bdwp, being freq. (Steph.) in non- 
hebraic Greek as well as in LXX, calls for little comment except as to the com- 
bination ‘‘ many waters,” which occurs in N.T. only here and Rev. i. 15, xiv. 2, 
xvii. 1, xix. 6. In Rev. xvii. t (Jer. li, 13, LXX pl.), it is used of turbulent forces 
(as in Is. viii. 7, LXX sing.). The first use of Heb. ‘‘ many waters ” (Gesen. 9134) 
refers to the waters of Meribah (Numb. xx. 11, LXX sing.). In the Psalms 
Xxix. 3, xxxli. 6, Ixxvii. 19, xcili. 4, Cvii. 23, cxliv. 7, bara wodAd denotes stormy 
violence, over which Jehovah rules, or from which He delivers the Psalmist. In 
Ezek. xvii. §, 8, xxxi. §, ‘‘ many waters” (LXX 6édwp wrod sing.) denotes fertilising 
Streams, but in Ezek. xxvi. 19 (LXX sing.) it denotes destroying inundation. 
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PARTICIPLE (1894*) 


(i) Causal 


[2271] This is more frequent in John than in the Synoptists. 
The Johannine phrase “answered and said,” as distinct from the 
Synoptic “answering (azoxpOeis) said,” shews that John avoids the 
participle as a substitute for “and.” But he frequently—or at all 
events more frequently than the Synoptists—uses it for ‘‘ because.” 

[2272] In iv. 6 ‘Jesus, therefore, decause he was wearied (xexor- 
caxuss) by the journey, was sitting, just as he was (ovrws) by the 
well,” xexomruaxws must be interpreted in the light of the fact that the 
word occurs in John only here and in the context (iv. 38) “I have 
sent you to reap that over which ye have not wearted yourselves: 
others have been weary.” The “weariness” is that of the labourers 
in the harvest of God. And the “weariness” of the Messiah, 
thirsting, and preaching the Gospel in “the heat of the day?,” 
prepared the way for the work of the Apostles in later times, 
as described in the Acts (vill. 25). The phrase “just as he was” 
indicates (from the human point of view) fortuitousness, or at all 
events (1916—7) absence of premeditation. But the narrative 
suggests that what might be called ‘‘ casual” in all these details was 
really foreordained. On another occasion, when our Lord was 
apparently even more exhausted so that He fell asleep, Mark—and 
Mark alone*—says that the disciples conveyed Him “as he was (ws 
7v)” in the boat; and then He arises out of sleep to manifest 
Himself as Lord of the winds and waves. So here, the weariness is 
represented as the instrumental cause of an apparently casual 
consequence. It would have been somewhat too logical, and perhaps 
almost stilted, to say “‘ decause (orc) he was wearied ” ; but the participle 
suffices to suggest it. And the story as a whole makes us feel that 
the journey itself, the intense weariness, and the sudden sitting down 
to rest just before the coming of the Samaritan woman, were all 
foreordained to divine ends. 


1 (927234) Mt. xx. 12, comp. Jn iv. 6 ‘‘it was about ¢he sixth hour,” i.e. noon. 
The “weariness” was not accidental but providential, like the journey itself 
(iv. 4 ‘‘ there was need (€8ea) that he should go through Samaria”). In Jn (as 
in Rev.) def always refers to spiritual decree or spiritual necessity, ill. 7, 14, 30, 
IV. 20, 34, iX. 4, X- 16, Xii. 34, XX. Q. 

3 Mk iv. 36. 
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[2278] PARTICIPLE 


[2273] In the same narrative (iv. 9) ‘‘ How is it that thou, dering 
a Jew, askest drink from me, Jeimg a Samaritan?” the participle 
might be most obviously explained as “ ¢hough thou art,” and 
“though I am.” But an explanation more in accordance with 
Johannine usage would be to render the participles by “sinc,” 
having regard to the negative implied in the question: “ Thou hast 
no right, since thou art a Jew, to ask drink from me, sine I am 
a Samaritan.” So, in English, we should say, “You, being under 
age—what right have you to vote?” or ‘‘ how is it that you vote?” 
In iv. 39, “because of the word of the woman f¢estifying (ris y. 
paprupovoys...)” means “testifying as she did,” suggesting “decause 
she repeatedly testified'”: and in iv. 45, “having seen” means 
“‘ because they had seen.” It would be impossible to find such 
a group of causal participles in the Synoptists. In xxi. 12 eéores 
probably means “decause they knew,” not “though they knew” 
(1924 a). 


(ii) Tenses of (see also Tense, 2499—510) 
(a) Tyadc on (ix. 25) 


[2274] In ix. 25 “One thing I know, that [though] deing [once] 
blind, now I see (rudAds dy apre BAérw),” the present participle 
is perhaps used for brevity and woré is omitted because it has already 
been used (ix. 13 rov rore rupAcv). Compare ix. 17 “ they say to the 
blind man” for ‘to the once blind man.” But the writer may possibly 
intend to suggest that the blindness had been so recently cured that 
it was almost present, “being [up to this moment] blind.” 


1 [92782] iv. 39 (A.V.) ‘the woman, which,” (R.V.) ‘‘the woman, who.” 
Possibly R.V. took it as rijs y. rijs uapr., which Shakespeare would have rendered 
‘‘the woman (¢hat,” but which A.V. (according to its custom) renders ‘‘the 
woman which.” R.V., which generally follows A.V. in this use of ‘‘ which,” 
deviates here, and adopts ‘‘ who,” presumably meaning ‘‘and she” or ‘‘for she.” 
According to a convenient usage generally adopted in the English of Shakespeare 
and Addison, and one that would conduce to clearness in modern English, ‘‘who” 
should introduce a non-essential statement about the antecedent (‘‘I heard it from 
the policeman, who heard it from the postman”). ‘‘ That” should introduce 
a statement that is essential to the complete meaning of the antecedent (‘‘I heard 
it from the boy ‘iat cleans the boots”). See the author’s How to Write Clearly, 
Seeley and Co., and comp. 1498, 1564 4. 
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(8) ‘O On EN Tw OYpan® (iil. 13, R.V.) 


[2275] In iii. 13 ‘“‘No man hath ascended to heaven save he 
that descended from heaven, [even] the Son of man,” R.V. text adds 
‘‘who is in heaven,” 6 aw €v rq ovpavg. W.H. reject the addition 
(without marginal alternative), pointing out that it is omitted in many 
early quotations in which the insertion of the words—had they been 
recognised by the quoters as genuine—might be described as 
‘morally certain'.” Without this addition the words appear to mean 
that the real and spiritual ascension to heaven has always been the 
result of a descent from heaven. The descending influence was 
referred to earlier in reverse order, (i. 51) “the angels of God 
ascending and descending on the Son of man,” where it seems to 
mean the prayers of the Logos going up to heaven and returning to 
earth. Here the meaning seems to be that the Logos has always 
been descending on man to lift man up to God. This Logos, the 
express Image of God, is here identified with the incarnate Image of 
God, the “Son of man.” 


1 (2876 a) W.H. point out that Origen’s alleged quotations of the clause are 
only from the Latin of Rufinus, and elsewhere Origen omits it. They think the 
interpolation “‘ perhaps suggested” by i. 18 6 wr els rdv xbAwow Tr. rarpés. Possibly 
**the Son of man” seemed a weak ending, unless it was defined in some way 
as meaning the Divine Ideal of Man, the Man in Heaven. Some Greek conflation 
of OYC TOY ANOy (fe. ‘the Son of man”) and QWNENOYNG® (2.¢. “who is in 
heaven’’) may have favoured the interpolation. A®* omits wn. 

[2375 4] In v. 35 éxeiwos ny 6 Adxvos 6 Kasdueros Kal dalywy there are perhaps 
two allusions. The first is to Christ’s doctrine about lighting the candle (Adyvos) 
and putting it where all may see (Mk iv. 31, épxerat, but Mt. v. 15 has xalovew 
and Lk. viii. 16 ayas), and prob. to a proverbial distinction between the candle 
that has to be thus daily “lighted” (6 xasduevos) or ‘‘ continually burns,” and the 
sun, which needs no such lighting (comp. Philo i. 485 ‘‘for the one [the eye 
of the soul] is like she suss but these [the bodily eyes] are like candlebearers 
(Avxvodxos)).” The second may be to Sir. xlviii. 1 ‘‘his word [#.e. the word of 
Elijah) dsrned continually like a torch (ws Aauwas éxalero)”; but there the 
Hebrew (‘‘His words were like a burning furnace”), and the Greek context, 
indicate that xalw has a different meaning from that in Mt. Does caséuevos here 
mean “continually burning” or ‘‘lighted day by day”? In view of xacéuevos 
‘steadily burning” in Lk. xii. 35 Avxvoe xatdhuev, Rev. iv. § Aauwrddes wupds 
aacépevac évuwiow Tr. Opdvou, xxi. 8 ry Aluyy Ty Kasouéry (comp. Rev. viii. 8, xix. 20) 
and éxalero in Sir. xlviii. 1, we are justified in concluding that the present participle 
means continuousness (‘‘ steadily burning”): but the verb itself (‘* dsr7 ”) and the 
context, suggest that the continuousness is only for its appointed hour, and that 
the ‘‘candle” not only “ duzns” but also ‘‘ durns away.” 
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(y) “H éxmazaca (xi. 2) 

[2276] In xi. 2 “Now Mary was the [Mary, or, woman] that 
anointed...,” it is correct, but not enlightening, to say that the 
Anointing “ presented itself to the writer as a past event’,” and thus 
to explain the aorist participle used concerning an act that the 
evangelist records later on. Every event in the Fourth Gospel 
‘presented itself to the writer as a past event.” But, as to this 
particular event, the Anointing of Christ by a Woman—probably 
well-known, in some form, to all Christians at the end of the first 
century, but connected by Luke alone with a “sinner ”—the Fourth 
Evangelist takes this opportunity (afforded by the necessity of 
mentioning Mary in connexion with Lazarus) to say, before he comes 
to the Anointing, that this same Mary was the Mary (or, woman) 
whose story was in everyone’s mouth. It would have been tedious 


to say “the woman that will presently be described by me as 
anointing....” 


(iii) Present with jv 

[2277] The Hebraic use of jv diddoxnwy, xnpvcowy etc. for the 
imperfect, “he was teaching, preaching etc.” is quite distinct from 
such phrases as #v éxet xaOypevos “there happened to be on the spot 
sitting ” (where 7 is separated from the participle) and also from ww 
with the perfect passive participle. In N.T., when qv is separated 
from the present participle, it is often better to supply some 
predicate from the context and to take the participle as in classical 
Greek, especially in those Gospels where the Hebraic participle is 
rare. In John, it is very rare, But there are approximations to the 
Hebraic participle in xiii. 23 7v avaxeiuevos (which however resembles 
both in meaning and in sound the passive pluperfect) and in xvili. 30 
ei ey fv ovTOs Kaxov wotwv, where perhaps the intention is, not to 
represent Hebraically the imperfect éxaxorove (“if he had not been 
doing mischief”) but to suggest “if he had not been a man 
continually doing mischief,” #.e. an habitual mischief-worker (SS, 4, 
and /, “if he had not been an evi/doer*”). John’s general separation 





1 Winer, p. 431. 

2 [227742] In Jn iii. 22—3 “Jesus and his disciples came into the land of 
Judaea and there (éxez) he tarried with them and was baptizing (é8drriger). Now 
there was also John (4» 8¢ xai (d]'I.) baptizing (Sarri{w») in Aenon,” the context 
suggests the meaning ‘‘ John, also, was in that neighbourhood, namely, in Aenoa,” 
so that it is not quite like the 4» xnpicowy or diddoxnw» of Mark and Luke. 
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of participles from ¢yévero and Ww favours their separation in 
i. 6 “There came [into being] (eyévero) a man (avOpwrros), sent from 
God (areoradpevos wapa Oeov),” where (19387) eyévero is contrasted 
with #v above, avOpwros with Acyos above, and ag. x. Geov with yy 
xpos rov Oeov above. The same applies to i. 9 “There was [from the 
beginning} the light, the true [light], which lighteneth every man, 
coming as it does (€pxo,evov) [continually] into the world.” On this, 
see 2508. 


(iv) Agreement of 


[2278] A singular noun, when plural in meaning, is often the 
subject of a plural verb, but is not so often followed by a plural 
participle, as in xii. 12 6 oxAos woAdds o €AOur...axovcavres...d\aBov. 
In éAaBov alone there would have been nothing remarkable, nor in 
axovoarres if it had followed €\aBov: but, coming before the plural 
verb, the unusual plural participle suggests a desire to emphasize the 
plurality of the crowd,—a desire also apparent in the extraordinary 
phrase o oxAos woAvs (1739—40). In i. 48 xpd rod ce PidAurrov 
gwvyoa ovra tro Tv ova elSov oe the participle may agree with the 
first or second ae, see 2372 6. 

(v) Prefatory use of 


[2279] John uses prefatory participial clauses, to an extent 
unequalled in the Synoptists, to prepare the reader for some 
especially solemn utterance or act of Christ’s. A combination of 
this use with the genitive absolute is particularly noticeable in the 
preface to the Washing of Feet: xii. r—4 ‘‘ Now before the feast... 
Jesus knowing that his hour had come...having loved his own...he 
loved them to the end. And, while supper was going on (Seirvov 
yvouevou), the devil having now put if into the heart...knowing that 
the Father had given him all things into his hands, and that..., he 
riseth from supper.” Similar phrases introduce some of the most 
important events in Christ’s life’. 


1 (22379 a] The conversion of the two disciples that constitute the firstfruits of 
the Church is preceded by i. 38 orpagels 52 6 "I. xal Oeardpevos, the cure of the 
impotent man by v. 6 rofrov l3wv 6°I....cal yrots Sri..., the feeding of the five 
thousand by vi. 5 éwdpas ot» rovs d60. 6 "I. nal Oeacduevos Srn..., the spiritual 
explanation of the doctrine of the flesh and blood by vi. 61 eldws 8¢ 6 'T. é» daurp 
Sr...(referring to the ‘‘ murmuring” of some of the disciples), and Christ’s last 
two utterances on the Cross by xix. 28—30 wera raira elds 6 "I. bre fb7......d7€ 
ou fiaBer rd dtos 6 'I., where we have the subject preceded first by a participle 
and then by the equivalent of one. 
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PREPOSITIONS 


[2280] For a brief comparison of the Johannine with the 
Synoptic use of prepositions in general and statistics bearing on 
the comparison, see 1881—5. The following remarks will deal with 
particular prepositions in alphabetical order, including some passages 
that may be of interest (apart from grammatical usage) because 
of their bearing on Johannine thought and purpose as distinct from 
mere style. 

(i) *Avé 

[2281] "Ava occurs only once in John, as follows: 11. 6 “Now 
there were six waterpots of stone set there after the Jews’ manner of 
purifying, containing fwo or three firkins apiece (xwpotoat dva perpyris 
Svo 7 tpeis).” “Avd, with numbers, occurs elsewhere in N.T., though 
very rarely’. In the Apocalypse, it occurs in connexion with the 
“six” wings of the seraphs, whom Isaiah describes as with fo 
covering the face, with fwo the feet, and with ‘wo flying. Philo 
(2283 4) speaks mystically of the number “six” as ‘composed of 
twice three, having the odd as the male and the even as the female” 
and as generating the things that are “perfected by the seven.” No one 
disputes that purifying vessels of the Jews may have held “fs 
or three firkins apiece” and that dva perpyras Svo 7 tpets means this: 
but if the phrase is also symbolically intended’, the symbolism may 
affect the grammatical interpretation of other parts of the narrative. 
According to a literal interpretation—which must be presumed to be 
part of the meaning even though the spiritual interpretation may be 
the chief part—the stone vessels were first filled to the brim by the 
attendants, and then they “drew” either (1) from them or (2) from 
the well‘, and “carried” to the Ruler of the Feast, who said that “the 


1 Mt. xx. 9g, 10 ‘‘fone] denarius afpzece,”” Lk. ix. 14 ‘‘ dy fifties,” x. 1 ‘by 
twos,” Rev. iv. 8 ‘‘six wings apzece,” xxi. 21 ‘‘eack one (ava els) of the several 
gates.” In LXX, Oxf. Conc. mentions dvd (in any sense) as occurring—apart 
from dvd péoov—only nine times. 

2 Rev. iv. 8, alluding to Is. vi. 2 (where dvd is not used). 

3 See Enc. 1796—7 (‘‘Gospels” § 47) on the apparent symbolism of Johannine 
numbers generally and, in particular, the (xxi. 11) ‘‘one hundred and fifty three” 
fish. 

+ [22381 a) Field (ad Joc.) ‘‘ Oi qwrdAnnores 7d BSwp. This is generally under- 
stood of drawing the water from the well, as in Ch. iv. 7. So St Chrysostom: 
el yap EuedrXdv rues dvacyxuvreivy, HovvavTo pds atrovs Aéyeww of dkaxornadpera: 
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good wine” had been “kept to the last.” (1) If the “drawing” 
was from the vessels, of which the contents were all changed into 
wine, then we have to suppose that 130 gallons of water were thus 
converted’. (2) If, as Westcott explains it, the “drawing” was 
from the well—which would be the usual sense of avrAéw—then we 
have to suppose the filling of the vessels to be a preliminary and 
independent act, as though Jesus had said, “Before the water from 
the well can be turned into the wine of the Gospel, it must first 
be used to fill the vessels of purification of the Law.” 

[2282] The former interpretation (“drawing from the vessels”)— 
besides the difficulty of the supply of wine being very far in excess of 
the need—describes the wine as being in the “stone vessels” of which 
the interpreters of the Talmud said, “If anyone have water fit 
to drink, and ‘that water by chance contract any uncleanness, let him 
fill the stone vessel with :t*.” Westcott’s interpretation avoids these 


heis Td Bdwp hrrrjoauer’ juets ras voplas éverdjoaper....” But Migne omits 
qyets 7. U. dvewAhoayew and gives nov.r. The omission would leave the reader 
free to suppose that the attendants, according to Chrysostom, could say ‘‘ We 
drew the water [out of the vessels)” —which accords with the view taken by Field. 
He apparently thinks that other attendants (or perhaps women) would have 
previously drawn water from the well for all the needs of the household, and 
that ‘‘the attendants” merely filled the vessels to the brim with this water and 
then ‘‘drew out” the water from the vessels. This is certainly more probable 
than that the attendants were sent away from the house to draw water from the 
well. Chrysostom clearly believes that the wine came out of the vessels—and not 
direct from the well (as Westcott suggests)—for he meets the objection of sceptics 
that perhaps these vessels had been used for vintage purposes and retained 
a savour of wine. 

1 A ‘‘firkin,” werpyris, Heb. ‘‘ bath,” was nearly g gallons, so that the 6 
vessels would contain 6 x 24 x9 gallons. 

* (2282.0) Hor. Heb. ad loc. quoting Gloss. (apparently) on Xe/zm cap. 1, 
hal. 1. The phrase ‘‘¢ke stone vessel” suggests that ome vessel sufficed most 
households. And it seems reasonable to believe that this would often be the case 
if the vessel held 22 gallons. As for the serpyrys, Steph. says that the Attic 
measure differed from the Roman or Italian, and also quotes Aristotle as mention- 
ing a werpnrhs Maxedomxés. The grammarian Thomas said, dupopeds Aéye, 
ordprvos unde perpyrhs, ef xal reves. It is applied, however, by Polybius ii. 15. 1 
to wine in Gaul (rod 8° ofvou ror uerpyr}y) as though it needed no explanation. In 
the Indices to Egypt. Pap. it does not appear except in the Fayum vol., where it is 
used as a measure for oil, 95, 96 etc. Steph. describes it as ‘‘ vas magnae cujus- 
dam capacitatis nulla certa definitum mensura.” It is made the subject of witticism 
when a man gives another a xerpyrhs of wine on condition that it shall keep its 
name because of werpiérns, i.e. he is to drink moderately. On the other hand, 
Xenarchus the Rhodian was called perpyris because of his vast drinking. 
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two difficulties—but at the cost of converting the “filling of the 
vessels” into a mere symbol, while still taking the rest of the story 
literally. Nor is the symbol quite clear. The water of the Gospel, 
the water that becomes wine, comes independently from the well or 
spring. The preliminary water goes into the vessels of the Law and 
stays there. It does nothing. 

[2283] On the whole it seems more in accordance both with the 
literal and with the spiritual interpretation that the water of the Word 
should be supposed to be placed frst in the vessels of the Law. 
Thence, having been transmuted, it is ‘drawn forth now (emph., rw),” 
at Christ’s command, as the wine of the Gospel. To the objection 
that such water was “unclean” for purposes of drinking, might not 
the evangelist reply (like the voice that replies to Peter’s objection 
in the Acts’) that what God hath “‘cleansed” is not to be called 
‘common or unclean”p According to this view, Christ, in this 
symbolic story, transmutes the outwardly purifying element of the 
Law into the inwardly purifying element of the Spirit. If some such 
symbolism is really latent here, we should expect (according to the 
principle of Philonian, interpretation) to find traces of it in the 
mention of the numbers “t¢wo,” “three,” and ‘‘stx,” here mentioned 
by John. In a history, describing the sinking of so many tniremes 
or the destruction of so many soldiers, numbers would be simply 
numbers. But in a symbolic story unfolding the future transmutation 
of Law into Gospel, numbers (not necessary for the narrative) would 
rarely be inserted unless they lent themselves to symbolism. From 
the allegorizing point of view, the numbers ‘‘two,” “three,” and “six” 
are easily capable of an appropriate meaning*. 


— 


1 [2283 a] Acts x. 14. Comp. Ephrem p. 56 ‘‘ Denique hoc miraculum fecit 
ut ves viles in delicatas permutando doceret eas non esse natura malas ”—where 
perhaps ‘‘viles” means ‘‘common,” ‘‘ cheap.” 

2 [2283 4] Philo says (ii. 281) ‘‘ The number Séx is even and odd, composed 
of twice three, having the odd as the male and the even as the female, from which 
[numbers] are the origins [of things] according to the unalterable laws of nature,” 
and ‘‘ What things the S#x generates these things the Seven exhibits when per- 
fected.” In Isaiah’s above quoted description of the seraphim (each of which had 
‘* six” wings) giving glory to the Lord in the Temple, ‘‘ six” might be taken as 
symbolizing the created world giving glory to the Creator, and Isaiah’s mention 
of the uses of each of the three pairs of wings would favour Philo’s allegorizing 
interpretation of the ‘‘ two” and the ‘‘¢hree” as making up the ‘‘s¢x.” <A work 
like the Fourth Gospel, which appears, even when narrating facts, to set them 
forth with symbolism and allusion, might naturally illustrate this sign, apparently 
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(ii) "“Avrt 

[2284] “Avri occurs only once in John as follows: i. 14—17 “And 
the Word became flesh and tabernacled in (the midst of] us...full of 
grace and truth...because from his fulness we all received and grace 
in the place of (dvri) grace: because [whereas] the Law through 
Moses was given [by God,] the grace [of God] and the truth [of God] 
through Jesus Christ came into being.” 

[2285] In classical Greek, avré is used in phrases describing the 
lex talionis of “like for, 1.e. in the place of, like.” The Thesaurus 
quotes “man for man,” “woman for woman,” “insult for insult,” 


performed on the sabbath, by a numerical detail suggesting ‘‘ two” and ‘‘ three’’ as 
part of the preparation for what Philo calls ‘‘ the Seven when perfected.” 

[2288 ¢] Origen (Phslocal. i. 12) explains ava perpyras S00 4 rpeis as referring 
to three different aspects of the Scriptures, and he adds & 82 vdpla: evrAdyws elt 
ros & 7p xbonp xabapfopéras -yevouény (Robinson -yeyernuéry) éy tt nuépacs 
dpOuy redely. By ‘‘ perfect number” (Plato 546 B, and see Steph.) he means 
a number that is ‘‘ perfected,” or ‘‘ completed,” by adding the terms of an Arith- 
metical Progression. Thus 3, 6, and ro are called perfect numbers, because 3 = 1+ 2; 
6=14+24+3; 10=1+2+3+4. Philo (ii. 183) and Clement of Alexandria (782) 
call 10 “the all-perfect or all-perfecting decad” (Sexd& ry wayredelg, h Sexds de 
dpodoyetra: wayrédecos elva: (the fem. in -ela should be recognised in L. and S.)), 
but six is also a “‘ perfect”? number and one that would commend itself to a Jew 
as symbolical of creation. Since six derives its ‘‘perfection” from the addition 
of “two” and ‘‘three” to unity, it is all the more intelligible that Jn should here 
introduce the ‘‘two” and “three” as well as the “six.” It may be added that 
Augustine interpreted the ‘‘one hundred and fifty three” in xxi. rr as being a 
‘* perfect number,” the sum of 1+2+ 3... up to 17, where 10 and 7 represent 
severally the ‘ten commandments” of the Law and ‘‘ the seven spirits of God.” 

[2288 7] A number may be allegorized variously by different interpreters, and 
the variation may be alleged as proof that no allegory or inner meaning was ever 
intended. As an instance, however, to the contrary, see Gen. xiv. 14 ‘‘three hundred 
and eighteen,” allegorized by Barn. ix. 8 and Clem. Alex. 782 as referring to the 
cross of Christ, but Hershon says: ‘‘ Our sages say: ‘He went in pursuit with 
Eliezer alone, whose name has the numerical value of three hundred and eighteen.’” 
The application of ‘‘ numerical value ” to names may be illustrated by the ‘‘number 
of the beast” in the Apocalypse, 666, a sort of parody, thrice repeated, of the 
“ all-perfect number.” 

[2288 ¢-} In renderings of O.T., mwerpyris represents the Hebrew dash, a 
measure of liquid, as follows: Ezek. xlv. 14 “the dath of oil...tenth part of a 
bath out of the cor which is ten dafhs, even an homer ; for ten daéhs are an homer,” 
LXX thrice xortAn, Aq. (twice) werpyrys, Theod. twice Bdros: 2 Chr. iv. 5 ‘‘ three 
thousand daths,””, LXX perpyrds (Field)”Addos- xepdyua (comp. Is. v. 10 ‘‘ bath,” 
xepdpuor, Ol Aowol- Bdroy), parall. 1 K. vii. 26 ‘“‘ two thousand daths,” LXX om., 
A diwoxiAlous xoeis: 1 Esdr. viii. 20 ‘San hundred measures (uerpyruw) of wine,” 
corresponding to Ezr. vii. 22 ‘‘an hundred daths of wine,” droOyxuw, A Bddwr. 
In Dan. Bel 3 LXX has éAaod (Theod. ofvov) perpyral &. 
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“blow for blow” etc., and the Sermon on the Mount has “eye for an 
eye,” “tooth for a tooth’.” But, apart from contexts suggesting end- 
less vendetfa, avri might mean “[coming constantly] in the place of,” 
so as to denote “one thing [folowing] upon another”; and Ongen 
actually paraphrases it so here, “a second grace spor (éwi) a former 
grace,” though both in the preceding and in the following context he 
quotes the clause with avri?. "Avréis used by Philo® similarly, but 
somewhat differently, to describe the succession of the graces of God, 
who fakes away the old, and dispenses to us constantly “new a: the 
place of old.” Elsewhere He is said to pour them on us in an 
unceasing and continuous succession or orbit‘. 

[2286] There is probably in John, as in Philo, an intention 
to suggest the notion of “exchange” rather than that of mere 
succession. Both Origen and Chrysostom appear to discern, in this 
passage, a taking away of the old grace, or gift of the Law (“the Law 
was given”), in order to substitute the new gift of the grace and truth 
that are in Christ. The Zaw was given to Israel through Moses 
because (Deut. vii. 7) the Lord “loved” them and “chose” them, 
that is to say, God gave it as a gift, or grace; but His full grace and 
truth, latent under that Law, did not come into being till the Word 
became flesh as Jesus Christ in order to “take away” the first grace, 
t.e. the Law of Moses, so as to establish the second grace, z.e. the 
grace of freedom, or sonship,—the grace of the Father as manifested 
in the grace of the Son’®. 

[2287] ‘We all” is perhaps intended to mean more than the 
“we” that is so common in the First Epistle (“we know,” “we 
are the sons of God” etc.). “We” means “we Christians.” But 
“we all”—like “every man” at the beginning of the Prologue—may 
mean “every human being from the creation of man.” All have 





1 (22854) ‘‘De rebus adversis dicitur,” says Steph. Comp. Theogn. 343—3 
el uh re Kaxdv dumravya pepiuryéwy edpoluny, dolny 8 dvr’ dvudy dylas. Alf. quotes 
Chrys. de Sacerdot. 6. 13 vol. i. p. 435 érépay dv” érépas pporrlda. 

* Orig. Huet ii. gs. 

3 (2285 4] Philo i. 254 rds wpwras del xdpiras, rply xopecOévras efvBplea (0 
Wetst., Mang., by error, -ec@év -loe) rods Aaxdbyras, éxicyuw, kal rapguseurdpeves, 
eloaiOcs érépas dri éxelywv, xal rplras avyrt ray devrépww xal ael véas avril wadato- 
répwr, rore per Siadepovoas, tore 8 ad xal ras abras éwidlBwer. 

4 [2285¢] Philo i. 342 6 rHy ray Swpedy éwdddAndow Hopdy awaverews cuvelpun, 
6 ras xdpiras éxopdévas aAAfAWY avaxuUKAwy. 

* Comp. Heb. x. 9 ‘‘He éaketh away the first that he may establish the 
second.” 
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received, in various degrees and kinds, gifts from the Pleroma, 
the Fulness of Him ,that filleth all in all?. 


(lil) "Awd 

(a) ‘And and éx meaning “ [some] of,” see 2218—5 

(8) ’Amo, transposition of 

[2288] *Awd, meaning “off,” is placed before xyxav in xxi. 8 
“about two hundred cubits off (dwo wnyav Siaxociwy).” It is a 
natural transposition arising from the desire to give prominence to 
the notion “distant,” as in our “dsstant two hundred cubits,” and 
then, illogically, allowing the preposition that signifies distance to 
govern “cubits.” Similarly xpo is transposed in xii. 1 (lit.) “ before six 
days the Passover (mpo é£ yepwv tov racya),” for ‘six days before the 
Passover,” like the Latin “before the fifth day the Kalends” for “the 
Sifth day before the Kalends.” Abundant instances will be found in 
the Thesaurus, and there is nothing in the Johannine passages that 
needs comment, except that the former transposition may be largely 
the result of Latin influence, and that it is found in Revelation (xiv. 
20) “at a distance of...furlongs (aro oradiwy...).” 

(y) “And and éx describing domicile or birth-place 

[2289] *Awo and é« occur in i. 44 “ Now Philip was from (dzo) 
Bethsaida*, from out (ex) the city of Andrew and Peter’,” and 


1 [2987] ‘‘Grace for grace” may he a different aspect of the saying ‘‘ He that 
hath, to him shall be added,” and of the Synoptic doctrine concerning ‘‘ reward.” 
A “‘talent” given by the Master of the House may be called a ‘‘grace” given by 
the Father. In the Parable of the Talents the Master gives the talents. The 
servant returns the talents doubled. Lastly, the servant receives, in return, the 
joy of his Lord. By calling the talent ‘‘a grace,” a writer would indicate that the 
transaction is one of free gift, on both sides, with no thought of bargain. The 
child that returns to the Giver the grace or talent of childhood with interest, 
receives the grace or talent of youth, and the youth, again, the grace or talent of 
manhood, and, finally, that of old age. God, in each case, may be said either to 
‘‘take away,” or receive back, the first grace, that He may ‘‘establish” the 
second. 

[22874] Perhaps, also, John wishes, at the outset of his Gospel, to indicate to 
his readers why he will very rarely use the Synoptic word, sio@6és, 7.e. ‘‘ hire,” 
‘“wages,” or ‘‘reward.” It expresses a truth: but, if used too often and without 
care, it might lead some to suppose that God bargains. The Fourth Gospel uses 
the word only once, when Jesus says (iv. 36) ‘‘A/ready is he that is reaping 
receiving wages,” i.e. ‘‘ The very act of reaping God’s harvest is your ‘wages,’ just 
as the very act of doing God’s will is my ‘meat.’” 

2 Comp. xii. 21 wpooH\Oay (i.¢."EdAnves) Sitlxay ry awd B. rijs Tadcdalas. 

3 (22894) A.V. ‘‘of B., the city,” R.V. ‘‘from B., of the city.” The Latin 
MSS. render dxé by ‘‘a,” é« by ‘“‘de,” ‘‘ex” (or om.). 
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1. 45—6 “We have found...Jesus son of Joseph,—him [that is] from 
Nazareth (I. vidv rod "Iwo tov awd Nafapér)... From out (é) 
Nazareth can any good thing be’??” These two passages, so far as 
they go, suggest that (in both) azo signifies domicile and €« extraction. 
In the former, €« may be used to imply that Philip, though resident 
in Bethsaida, had sprung “from” Capernaum, the city of Andrew 
and Peter; in the latter, to imply that the Messiah could not spring 
“from” Nazareth (instead of Bethlehem). But this rule seems 
broken in vii. 41—2 “‘ But others said, Can it be that the Chnist is to 
come from out (éx) Galilee? Did not the Scripture say that from oxt 
(éx) the seed of David, and from (amc) Bethlehem, the village where 
David was (orov jv A.), the Christ is to come*?” Here, where we 
might expect ‘‘/rom out Bethlehem,” to denote that the Messiah was 
to be orn there, the weaker preposition is substituted, perhaps 
because the stronger has been already used to denote exfraction from 
the family of David. 

‘ [2290] Concerning xi. 1 (lit.) ‘‘ Now there was one [lying] sick 
(Fw 8€ res aoGevav) Lazarus from Bethany (A. awc ByOavias) from out 
(ex) the village of Mary and Martha her sister” Chrysostom says, 
‘Not at haphazard does the evangelist tell us whence Lazarus was 
(xo6ev Hv o A.), but for a certain cause, which he will subsequently 
mention.” By the “cause” Chrysostom (doubtless) means Chnist’s 
special affection for the whole family at Bethany. For this reason, 
we ought perhaps to connect “from Bethany,” not with “ Lazarus” 
adjectivally, but with “was” predicatively, thus: “ Now a certain 
man, lying sick [at the time], Lazarus [by name], was from 
Bethany*®,” which agrees with the construction in (2289) “Now 
Philip was from Bethsaida.” The writer proceeds on the principle of 


1 [22894] The Latin versions here translate both dwé and éx by ‘‘a”: and 
‘‘Joseph a Nazaret(h) (or, Nazara)” in a, 5, ¢, and f, might mean ‘“‘Joseph of 
Nazareth”; #7 has ‘‘Joseph qui est a Nazareth,” which perhaps increases the 
ambiguity. 

# [2289¢} Codex a, ‘“‘de...de...a”; 5, ‘‘ex...ex...(om.)”; f, ‘‘a...ex...de”; 
é, ‘‘de Galilaea...de semine David a Bethlehem de castello David venit.” Mic. v. 
2 has éx, not awd, in the prophecy about ‘‘ Bethlehem” here alluded to. 

3 (2290a] Comp. iii. 1 jy 3é dvOpwmros, ex ray &., N. dvoua avr, Apxwr rar’. 
ovros 7\e, where dpxwy is certainly the emphatic, if not the predicative part, of 
the sentence. In xi. 1, a, 6, fhave ‘‘infirmus Lazarus nomine (er, nomine Lazarus) 
a Bethania,” #.¢. ‘‘a sick man, Lazarus by name, from Bethany”; e¢ has “erat 
autem quidam Lazarus a Bethania qui tenebatur infirmitate magna”; all render 
awé by ‘‘a,” éx by ‘‘de.” But d has ‘‘de” for both. 
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“narrowing down.” As Lazarus has not been mentioned before, he 
does not speak of ‘‘ Lazarus from Bethany,” but thus: (1) “one,” 
(2) “lying sick,” (3) ‘ Lazarus,” (4) “domiciled at Bethany,” 
(5) ‘“‘a native of the village of Mary and Martha.” Then follow 
(6) “Mary was the woman that anointed the Saviour’s feet,” 
(7) “Lazarus her brother was sick,” (8) “he whom thou lovest is 
sick'.” It is not certain, he seems to say, that Lazarus was Jorn in 
Bethany ; but it is certain that he was born in the same village as his 
sisters, and that he was living now at Bethany. The passage 
suggests that the evangelist is writing cautiously, in view of differences 
of opinion ; but it favours the conclusion that he uses aro to mean 
domicile and ex to mean extraction. 

[2291] xix. 38 “‘ But after these things Joseph from (aro) Arima- 
thaea asked Pilate...2” All the evangelists use azo here. But the 
parallel Mark and Matthew have ‘‘came” in the context of “from 
Anmathaea” in such a way as to suggest that Joseph came from that 
town for the purpose of presenting his petition to Pilate. Luke and 
John make it clear that “from Arimathaea” indicates Joseph’s 
domicile, and does not mean that he came on that day from that 
village’. 

[2282] From the Johannine combinations of aro and éx above 
we may conclude with certainty that John makes a distinction 
between them. Light on his motive may be thrown by the following 


facts. (1) Mark’s only use of the phrase “ Jesus from Nazareth” is © 


connected with “come,” so that it is ambiguous, ‘“ There came Jesus 
from (axo) Nazareth of Galilee*,” where the parallel Matthew omits 
“Nazareth ” and has merely “from Galilee.” (2) Matthew elsewhere 
says that Jesus left ‘the [city] Mazara” (in which Joseph of 
Bethlehem had settled on his return from Egypt’) and settled in 
Capernaum*, but that the multitude called Him (not “Jesus from 
Capernaum” but) “the prophet, Jesus, the [man, or, prophet] from 


1 [22904] The process of ‘‘narrowing down,” probably used unconsciously by 
many, was recognised by the Jews (Sashedr. 89 5) in God’s command to Abraham, 
(Gen. xxii. 2) ‘Take now thy son” (Abr. ‘‘ But I have two”); ‘‘ thine only son” 
(Abr. ‘but each is the only son of his mother”); ‘‘ whom thou lovest” (Abr. “but 
I love them both”); ‘‘ Isaac” (to which there is no reply except in act). 

2 The Latin codices mostly render dwé by ‘‘ab,” but ¢ by ‘“‘qui ab” perh. 
reading 6 aw’'A. with &. 

3 Mk xv. 43, Mt. xxvii. 57, Lk. xxiii. §1. 4 Mk i. 9. 

® Mt. ii. 23 Najupér. 6 Mt. iv. 13 Thy Nafapd. 
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Nazareth of Galilee’.”. Luke never uses the phrase “‘ Jesus from (or, 
the [man] from) Nazareth”; but, in his Introduction, he describes 
Nazareth as the home of Mary and Joseph from the beginning 
(although Jesus was born at Bethlehem), and, in the body of his 
Gospel, on the only occasion on which he mentions Nazareth, he 
says, “‘And he came to Vasara where he had been brought up*” 
The only mention of Nazareth in N.T. apart from the Gospels is in 
the speech of Peter to Cornelius “Jesus the [man] /vom Nazareth*” 

[2293] This, then, is one of the very many instances where John 
uses a phrase used by Mark and Matthew and disused by Luke— 
probably because Luke thought it likely to make people suppose that 
Jesus was dvrn at Nazareth instead of Bethlehem. John takes up 
the phrase azo N. and puts it before the reader, at the outset of his 
Gospel, along with ex N., leading us to infer that Jesus might be 
domiciled at Nazareth without having been dorm there. At the same 
time he makes us applaud the faith of Philip, who could accept as 
the Messiah “Jesus a son of Joseph,” domiciled at Nazareth, on the 
strength of His personality alone‘. 





1 Mt. xxi. 11d xpopirns "noobs 46 dwd N. rfjs TadcAalas. 

2 Lk. iv. 16 AGe» els Nagapd, 05 mw reOpaypévos. 

3 (2292a} Acts x. 36—8, an inextricably confused sentence, or rather group of 
clauses, in which—without any certain grammatical construction—rés dédbyor, and 
7d yevépevor pia, and “beginning from (aw6) Galilee” occur in connexion with 
‘“‘Jesus from (awé) Nazareth.” Possibly there was some early confusion between 
‘*Jesus beginning” and ‘‘the Word beginning,” and between the ‘‘ word” in two 
senses. W.H. have a long marginal alternative. 

4 (22982] ’Awé, of domicile, is not quoted in Steph. from secular authors, 
though there are abundant instances of it as denoting a school or sect, ‘‘ those from 
(of aw5) the Porch” (also ‘‘¢hose from Aristarchus, Pythagoras etc.”). Swete (on 
Mk xv. 43) quotes Joseph. Amt. xvi. 10. 1 (301) Edpuxd\jjs awd Aaxedaluovos. But 
the quotation, after a parenthesis about the man’s character, has éwcénuheoas ws ror 
“Hpwédnv, which suggests that awd A. é. may mean “ having come from Lacedaemon 
on a visitto Herod.” Even if that were not the exact meaning there, awé would 
probably be influenced by the impending verb (like Soph. Zéctr. 135 rév y' é€ 
’Atéa...Aluvas...avordoes, quoted by Jelf §647). Thayer quotes no instances from 
secular authors. In LXX, between ‘‘Jephthah the Gileadite” and ‘Elon the 
Zebulonite,” we have Judg. xii. 8 ‘‘Ibzan from Bethlehem,” awé (but A éx), and 
sim. in 2 S. xxiii. 20 aw6é (parall. to 1 Chr. xi. 22 bwép by error, al. ex. dw6). Comp. 
also the predicative use in Judg. xiii. 2 xal jv avdp els do (A éx) Zapar awd (A éx) 
Shpov cuyyevelas roU Aavel xal dvoua a’ry Mavie, Judg. xvii. « cal éyévero avhp 
awd (A éf) dpous "Edpaly, xal dvoua airp Mecxaias. The variations of A are useful 
as indicating that different writers might distinguish differently between dwé and 
éx in phrases of domicile or extraction. 

[2293 4] The difference between awé and éx may also be illustrated by the 
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(5) ’And, éx, and mapd, with éZépyomai, see éx, 23326—8 
(iv) Ad 


(1) sd with Accusative of Person 


[2294] An action may be done ded ria when it is done “ decause 
of a person” in various aspects of causation: (1) (motive) “‘ decause 
of the doer’s love of, or fear of, or, desire to please, the person,” 
(2) (action) “decause the person helped, prompted, or constrained, 
the doer.” In the former aspect appear ‘The Sabbath was made 
because of [God’s love of] man',” and similarly “‘ decause of the elect” 
and “because of Herodias2” The latter, if it occurs at all in N.T., 
may be exemplified by the phrase “ because of the multitude,” which in 
various contexts may suggest (1) because of some one’s desire not to 
jostle, or press through, the multitude, or (2) because the multitude 
hindered, constrained etc. But in xi. 42 it means “for the sake of 
helping the multitude’.” The Epistle to the Hebrews contains the 
only passage in N.T. that combines the personal accusative and the 
personal genitive thus: “It became him, é.e. the Father, decause of 
whom are all things and through whom are all things (8¢ dv 1a. wdvra 
cai &' ot ra wavra), in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the 
captain of their salvation perfect through sufferings*.” It is also 
concerning the Father that the Epistle to the Romans says, “ From 
him and through him, und to him, are all things®.” But the Epistle 
to the Colossians says concerning the Son, “All things through him 
and to him have been created ®.” 

[2295] These quotations, by themselves, would suffice to make 
it probable that, by the end of the first century, Greek Christians 
would be weighing and discussing the exact phrases by which they 
ought to express the mediatory action of the Son in the regeneration 
of the world. Philo actually exhibits such a discussion concerning 





unique phrase (Jn xii. 49) €& éuaurod ovk é\dAnoa as compared with the usual ovx 
ax” éuavrod Nadw. The former goes back more definitely to the fountain-head. 
It is also more emphatic and comes appropriately in the solemn protest that 
concludes Christ’s public preaching. 

1 Mk ii. 27. 2 Mk xiii. 20, Mt. xxiv. 22, and Mt. xiv. 3. 

3 [223942] Mk ii. 4, iii. 9, Lk. v. 19, viii. 19, da rd» byXo». Comp. 
Mt. xxvii. 19 dc’ adréy=(r1) ‘‘ because of my thoughts about him,” or (2) ‘‘ because 
he terrified me in a vision.” On xii. 11 ‘‘ for the sake of (seeing) him (i.e. Lazarus} 
&’ abrév)” (less probably ‘‘ by reason of [their having seen] him”) see 1668 4. 

* Heb. ii. ro. 

® Rom. xi. 36 ¢€ avrof xat 8’ adrof xal els abrdw ra rdvra. ® Col. i. 16. 
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the mediatory action of the Logos. He finds fault with Eve and 
with Joseph for using the phrase ‘through God (8 rov Oeov)'”—for 
which he would certainly have rebuked the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, as implying that God was an instrument Towards 
the creation of anything there must be, he says, a combination of 
several things. To make a house, for example, there must be 
(1) builder, (2) materials, (3) instruments. In the abstract, he adds 
a fourth term as follows: (1) the t¢’ od, “by what,” 76 aizcoy, “the 
causal,” (2) the ef ov, “from what,” 7 vAy, “the material,” (3) the 3 
ov, “through what,” ro épyaAciov*, “the instrumental,” (4) the & 4 
“because of what,” 7 airia, “the cause (07, reason).” Applied to 
the House of the Universe, the Causal is God, the Material is the 
four elements, the Instrument is the Word of God?. 

[2296] Philo lays great stress on this distinction between the 
Instrument and the Cause or the Causal. ‘It characterizes,” 
he says, ‘“‘those who love truth, and who desire true and wholesome 
knowledge: but those who say they have ‘obtained a thing ‘¢hroughk 
God,’ [wrongly] suppose the Causal, the Builder, to be a [mere] 
instrument, and [suppose] the instrument, the human mind, to be 
the Causal.” The passage concludes with the assertion that salvation 
is not ‘‘through God,” but “[a gift] from Him (xap’ atrod) as being 
the Causal‘*.” 


1 Gen. iv. 1, xl. 8. 

2 (22962) Philo i. 161—2. Instead of 70 épyadeiov, he regularly uses 7d 
Spyaror, or 7a dSpyava, in the context. Aristotle defined a slave as ‘‘a living 
organon"’ and Philo says Se Diese here dpyava yap tueis, so that the term 
includes “living instruments.’ 

3 [22955] So far, so good; but as regards the Cause, the &’ 8 or alria, the 
parallel between the earthly house and the House of the Universe is not 
maintained. For, in dealing with the former, instead of asking the question 
‘* Because of what?” (Acd ri ,;) he asks “ On account of what?” (Tivos &vexa ;)— 
‘* On account of what [is the house built] except for shelter and safety...,"’ Thvos 82 
Evexa why oxéwns xal dogpadelas d’ 8 rovrb éoriw; The sense seems to require rd 8 
&' 8 rodré éorw, ‘and this constitutes the &' 8 or Why.” In his description of the 
necessary conditions for a material house, he enumerates only three, (1) architect, 
(2) stone and wood, (3) tools. He omits the cause or motive. Also, in speaking 
of the House of the Universe, he says that ‘‘ the cause (alria) of its creation is the 
goodness of the Architect.” Apparently he makes the odjecé of the human architect, 
which he calls ‘‘shelter and security,” parallel to the motive of the divine 
Architect, which he calls His ‘‘ Goodness.” 

4 [2296 a] Od dh rot Oeod, dAAA wap avro’, ws alriov, rd owlecOar, where 
wapé implies proceeding from a ferson, whereas éx might mean “from a source.” 
The whole of the passage indicates a controversial attitude towards loose thinkers, 
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297] What, then, is the meaning of ‘‘because of the Father” 
‘because of me” in vi. 56—7 “He that eateth my flesh and 
eth my blood abideth in me and I in him. Even as the living 
r sent me and I f&ve because of the Father (8 rov warépa) so he 
eateth me, he also shall Ave because of me ({noa Se éué)!”? 
ng from the second clause we begin by assuming that this 
ferent from the corresponding phrase with the genitive in 
pistle, 1 Jn iv. 9 “In this was manifested the love of God in us 
ise God hath sent his only begotten Son into the world that we 
hve through him (Cgowpey &° abrod).” The phrase (w da ce 
nean “I live decause of thee” in two senses: (1) “I live because 
y action in the past [whether that of parents in giving life, or 
of friends in saving it],” (2) “I live because I desire to serve 
must serve thee, for the sake of serving thee [in the future]*.” 


onfused these distinctions. Taken all together, these extracts from Philo 
hen the probability that John deliberately reserved the instrumental phrase, 
ov, for the action of the Logos, or Son, both in the Gospel and in the 
:, so that he would not apply it to the action of the Baptist (2302—4). 
ey also suggest that John would take pains to distinguish his doctrine of 
trumental action of the incarnate Logos from that of Philo which contem- 
no incarnation and perhaps no personality in the Logos. In any case the 
aake it absolutely certain—at least for those who regard the evangelist as 
ul writer (not to speak of his being more than usually careful) writing after, 
the midst of, such discussions as these—that John would not use the dc’ 5» 
&’ ov or vice versa. 

2397.2] A.V. ‘I live dy the Father...he shall Jive dy me.” A.V. mostly 
by” to translate d:4 with personal genitive when it refers to the action of 
gos. Apparently A.V. took dd with accusative here as meaning the same 
is ded with genitive. 

82975) For (1) comp. Plut. Vist. Alex. § 8 (p. 668 d—e) concerning 
ider, who said he owed life to his father, but good life to Aristotle, &’ 
wey fav Sida rolrow 5¢ xadds fy, Dion. Hal. 1579 dca rovs Oeods (478 de’ 
yas éyerdunp (Sylb. “ frequentius genetivum ”), (?) Aristoph. Plt. 470, Plutus 
’ éné re Sdvras duds (ambig., perh. ‘‘to gain me”). In Hesiod Works 3—4, 
ka Bporol dvdpes...Acds peydraco Exnrs may mean “ because of his action in 
st...and thanks to whom (or, at whose mercy) in the future.” Timaeus 
1 in Longinus iv. 3) says that Athens was punished as a whole, for the 
tion of the Hermae, more especially &:’ a dvdpa, ‘‘ because of one man,” 
ts) ‘‘the infliction of punishment was chiefly due to Hermocrates the son 
mon, who was descended...from the outraged goc.” 

97 ¢) For (2), Wetstein (on Jn vi. §7) quotes Xiphilinus in Caracalla p. 328 
uld fain /ive because of you alone (8' duds pdbvous fyw €0é\w) that I may be 
tally heaping favours on you [all],’’ and Eustathius, who (on //ad v. 875 
res paxduerOa) says fryow dia of, Suorow ry Lol §d, Fro dia of. This is 
ant as indicating that gw da oé¢ was a familiar phrase meaning ‘‘I live for 
‘e,”’ s.¢. todo thee service. Comp. Epictet. iv. 1. 150 (given by Wetst. as 
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But in later Greek the second of these interpretations predominates, 
especially with the word “live,” and where the future is contemplated 
Moreover the first interpretation (“I live because of thy action in the 
past”) is scarcely to be distinguished from the genitival form “1 live 
through thy action in the past.” Hence we infer that in the present 
passage the phrase means—or perhaps it will be safer to say, includes 
as its first meaning—“he also shall live fo do me service, or, & d 
my will.” 

[2298] Going back to the parallel and preceding clause, “I lie 
because of the Father,” are we to infer that this means ‘‘I live 4 @& 
the will of the Father”? This is certainly one aspect of the truth, 
and it agrees with the tenor of the whole Gospel, and particularly 
with the words “I am come down from heaven, sof fo do mine own 
will, but the will of him that sent me’.” But Jesus also says “My 
meat is to do the will of him that sent me’,” and this implies that 
the Father gives the Son “meat,” that is, supports and strengthens, 
and causes the Son’s life. Thus we have here the two aspects of 
causation mentioned above. The first is (motive) “I live decause 
I desire to serve the Father”; the second is (action) “I live decause the 
Father gives me life.” 

[2209] It is quite in John’s manner to avail himself of this 
twofold meaning in order to suggest to his readers something of the 
manysided mystery of the relation between the Father and the Son. 
Epictetus (2297 ¢) had implicitly denied that it was nght for anyone 


iii. 26) ‘‘ For my part I had as soon not live, if one were bound to live for the 
sake of Felicion (5:4 StAnxlwva) [t.e. to do F. service] putting up with his frowns 
and fits of slave-like fury (SovAccod Ppudyparos, t.¢. such as one might expect from 
a slave promoted to office).” Also Winer (p. 498) quotes Long. Pastor. 2 p. 63 
(Schaef.) dia ras viugas Efnce. So the philosopher in Epictetus says to God "1 
abide on earth merely for thy sake (5:4 od)” (2708). 

[2297 7] Comparing the two groups, we see that later Greek takes &d rua 
in the second sense, ‘‘to do anyone service,” and especially in the phrase {@ &d. 
Where the future is in view, {@ dd would naturally have the second meaning. 

(2207 ¢] Ac’ dddoy, (de’ ovdéva etc.) without $4», occur in Epictetus in con- 
nexion with his doctrine that we ought not to regard ourselves as unfortunate or 
in evil case ‘‘ because of another person,” ¢.g. i. 9. 34 GAXos de’ EAdXow od Svcrvxei, 
and Enckh. xxiv. 1 ob Sivaca év xaxw elvac dc’ AdAov. According to Epictetus, 
duerux®@ dc’ dAXoy means ‘‘I am made unfortunate because of [my thoughts about] 
another.” And this, he says, we ought never to say. This may include both 
meanings ‘‘we are not to be unhappy éecause of what anyone has done in the 
past,” or ‘‘ because of what anyone may experience in the future.”’ 

1 vi. 38. 3 iv. 34. 
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to live “‘decause of another.” ‘But here John speaks of the disciples 
as “living because of the Son” and of the Son as “living Jecause of the 
Father” in a manner that suggests that this is the highest kind of life, 
hinting even at a reciprocal action, as though the Father also, from 
the beginning, might have “‘lived decause of the Son”—as we may 
surely say that the Son “lived because of the Church.” 

[2800] This passage, also, partially answers the question, Why 
does John altogether omit the Synoptic doctrine that the disciples 
are to do this and that “‘for the sake of (@€vexa)” Christ? The doctrine 
is here. It is implied that those who receive Christ’s flesh and blood 
are so impregnated with the common life of the Church that hence- 
forth they “live decause of (dd)” Christ. They do not serve Him 
in this or that single act, by a separate effort on each occasion, 
but spontaneously as the branch develops in the vine according 
to the law of the vine—a metaphor not yet mentioned by John but 
prepared for in the preceding words ‘“‘He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood abideth in me and I in him’.” 


(2) sé with Genitive of Person 


[2301] Strictly described, the author of an action (mentioned 
passively) is distinguished from his agent or instrument by two 
distinct prepositions, as in Matthew, “that which was spoken dy (id) 
the Lord ¢hrough (8d) the prophet’.” But Luke only once uses 
this instrumental da in connexion with “prophets” (‘written (lit.) 
through (&d) the prophets”); and once he has “through (8d) the 
mouth of his holy prophets” (avoiding personal instrumentality). 
Where Matthew describes the Baptist as sending “through (da) his 
disciples,” Luke has ‘‘éwo (Svo0 rivds) of his disciples*.” In the 
Tnple Tradition, this personal genitive with da occurs only in the 
passages pronouncing woe on him “through whom (8 ov) the Son 


1 [2300.2] Chrysostom comments thus: Kat tva i) dyévvnror vouloys xpocéOnxer 
000s 1b, Acd ror Ilarépa, od rotro Sexvus Sri dvepyelas rds xpelay Exec wpds 
To {fw...Tl od” dorw, Aid roy Tardpa; Th» alriay évraida alvirrera: ubvov. °“O de 
Aéyet ra00réy ori, Kadws dori SG» 6 Tlarip obrw xdyw fw. He seems to take 
Sah as ‘ because of [the divine begetting]” (in sense (1) given above (2297)), and 
to interpret the clause as meaning ‘‘decause of the life similar to His own 
transmitted to me permanently by the Father.” 

2 Mt. i. 22. Comp. ii. 5, 15, 17, 23, iii. 3, iv. 14, Vill. 17, xii. 17, xiii. 35, 
XXi. 4, XXIV. 15, XXVIi. 9. 

3 Lk. xviii. 31, i. 70. 4 Mt. xi. 2, Lk. vii. 19. 
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of man is to be delivered up’.” In John, &d with genitive of person 
is repeatedly used to denote the agency of the Logos or of Chris, 
“All things came into being through him (&¢ avrov),” ‘The world 
came into being ¢hrough him,” “The grace [of God] and the truth 
[of God] came into being ¢hrough Jesus Christ,” ‘‘God sent not the 
Son into the world to judge the world but that the world should be 
saved through him*” etc. 

[2302] There is ambiguity in i. 7 “This [man] came for witness 
that he might bear witness concerning the light (@wres), in order that 
all might believe ¢hrough him (or; through tt, 8¢ atrot). He (éxeres) 
was not the light, but....”. Is it meant (a) that all might believe 
through John the Baptist, or (6) that all might believe ‘through 
the Light, or through the Logos in whom is “the Life” that is “the 
Light of men”? 

In favour of (a) are these considerations. (1) John frequently 
speaks elsewhere of believing the Son, and on, or in, the Son, and of 
believing in the Light’; but (2) there is no other Johannine instance 
of “believe ¢hrough the Son, or through Him, or through the Light.” 
(3) The change from an unemphatic pronoun (‘‘through him (avrot)”) 
to an emphatic “he (éxeitvos)” may be illustrated by other instances 
in N.T.‘, so that there is no difficulty in supposing both pronouns 
to mean “the Baptist.” (4) In view of i. 17 “the Law was given 
through Moses,” where subordinate agency is clearly attributed 
to Moses, why may it not be attributed to John the Baptist? 

[2303] In favour of (4) are the following arguments. (1) This is 
the first passage in which the word “believe” is mentioned. Now 
belief, in itself, may be either good or bad, belief in the true 
God or belief in false gods. Is it likely that the new “belief” 
should be introduced by the evangelist, as being ‘“‘deésef through” 
a “man”? (2) When first introducing a term, it is in accordance 
with the evangelist’s style to use it in a broad sense, which he 
afterwards “narrows down”; and all that he may mean here is that 
the belief is to be “through the Light” (not, like superstitious 
beliefs, “through the darkness”). (3) “That a@// might Jeter 





1 Mk xiv. 21, Mt. xxvi. 24, Lk. xxii. 22. Comp. Mt. xviii. 7, Lk. xvii. 1. 

® (2301 2] Jn i. 3, 10, 17, iii. 17 etc. In xiv. 6 ‘‘No man cometh to the 
Father save ¢hrough me,” the context (“I am the way”) may justify the 
supposition that the phrase is metaphorical, and that the genitive is local, d° d3e#. 

3 xii. 36 w. els Td Hus. 

* See Field, Ost (on 2 Tim. ii. 26). 
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through John the Baptist”—even if we admit that this was the 
will of God in sending the Baptist—is not so natural, in any 
Christian writer, as “that a might believe through the Chrisé, 
or through ‘she Son,” or “that Jsrae/ should believe through ¢he 
Baptist.” 

[2304] (4) In the Fourth Gospel, which consistently subordinates 
the Baptist to the Messiah, and in which the former is called by the 
latter a mere lamp (v. 35), is it likely that the evangelist should say 
that this “lamp” was sent to bear witness concerning the Light “in 
order that all men should believe—through the ‘lamp’”? (5) The 
agency attributed to Moses is merely the transmission (from God to 
man) of the written Law, which the context contrasts with “Grace 
and truth”; but the agency that would produce Belief is of a much 
higher and more subtle kind. (6) The work to be accomplished 
through the agency of the Baptist would be better described in his 
own language (“tn order that there may be manifested to Israel”) as 
the manifestation of the Son, through whom “all” were to believe 
in the Father. (7) In xvii. 20 (“those who believe through their 
logos or word,” #.e. through the word of the disciples) the evangelist 
avoids saying ‘“‘believe through them” (although St Paul uses that 
phrase’) and this, too, although the disciples were destined to 
receive the Spirit: much more does it seem likely that John would 
avoid saying that “‘a// men” were intended (in the divine Providence) 
to “believe through the Baptist®.” (8) The pronoun avrds—with 
the exception of the unemphatic and parenthetic “his name was 
John” (ovopa avr@ ‘1.), rendered in Latin as well as in English 
“whose”—is used always in this Prologue for the Word, the Light 
etc.; and the words or phrases “through him,” “without him,” 
“in him,” “it,” “him” etc. occur so frequently that the interpretation 
of a particular “through him” as referring to John the Baptist carries 
with it a sense of incongruity. It may be added that the only 
instance of &¢ avrov in the Epistle refers to the Son (‘that we may 


1 s Cor. iii. 5. 

2 [2304.2] The Epistles teem with phrases indicating that ‘‘ through him (adrod),” 
i.e. through Jesus, would be used in connexion with every gift of God to man, 
and, although wiwredw is not thus used, the adjective cords in the First Epistle 
of St Peter (i. 20—1) describes the Messiah ‘“‘ foreknown before the foundation 
of the world but manifested at the last of the times for your sakes who through 
him are made firm in trust to God (rods 3’ abrod microvs els Gedy).” 
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live through him'”). There appears a preponderance of probability 
in favour of the interpretation “‘that he might bear witness con 
cerning the Light that all might believe through that [Light]*” 


(v) Ets (see also 2706 foll.) 
(a) For mictey¥w eic, see 1480 foll. 
(8) Eic without verb of motion 


[2305] This construction is used in the words of Christ, ix ; 
“Go wash fo the pool of Siloam,” repeated by the blind man thas, 
ix. rr ‘“*He said to me, Go fo Siloam and wash*.” Motion is also 
implied in xx. 7 ‘the napkin...apart, rolled up [and put] into one 
place,” which perhaps implies more deliberateness (‘“‘first rolled 
up and then carried into a place apart”) than would have been 
implied by é. 

[2306] Far more important than these, are passages, in connexion 
with some spiritual doctrine of unity, where John uses eis with a verb 
that does not imply motion, such as xvil. 23 “that they may be 
completely perfected into one (reredewpévor eis év).” This is perhaps 
little more than a brief way of saying “that they may be completely 
perfected and brought into unity.” But it is not so easy to explain 
1 Jn v. 8 “Three are they that bear witness, the spirit and the water 
and the blood, and the three are snfo the one (ol rpets eis 10 & 
eicwv).” Eiow appears to be emphatic (“are essentially”), and the 
writer seems to suggest (1) the reality of three witnesses fending “to” 
one truth, and (2) the reality of three essences harmonising themselves 
“into” one nature, namely, that of the crucified Son who first 


1 1 Jn iv. 9 Wa Showpev d’ abrod. 

2 (2304 4] Origen, after an exposition of the words ‘‘he came for witness 
to bear witness of the light,” says (Huet ii. 85 D) ‘‘we must next consider what 
is to be thought about the words ‘That all might believe through him.” 
Unfortunately what should follow has been lost. Cramer, however, prints, as 
from Origen, ‘‘That is to say, so far as He was concerned (Scop éf’ davrg)—even 
though ‘all’ did sot ‘believe.’ For (similarly), if all men should not receive 
the light that comes from the sun, one would not say, as a consequence, that the 
sun did not rise for the purpose of universal enlightenment ; for the purpose of Him 
that sent him was that all should believe () yap wpé0ects roG réuyparros abriv 
mioredoat wdyras).” This rather suggests that Origen took &’ aéreG to mean 
“through the Light—so far as the Light is concerned.” 

3 [23052] For dovew els, see Epict. iii. 22. 71 t" abré Noboy els oxdgow 
(lit.) ‘to bathe the child izfo the tub.” Niwrw els is not given by Steph. 
On els for é» in the Synoptists and later Greek, see 2706 foll. 
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delivered up His Spirit to God and then poured forth from His 
side “water and blood” for the sake of men. 

[2307] As regards the phrase twice’ used to describe Christ’s 
visitations after the Resurrection (xx. 19, 26) “and he stood (lit.) fo 
the midst of the disciples,” it is preceded in the former case by 
“ Jesus came” and in the latter by “Jesus cometh,” so as to preclude 
the explanation that it is a condensed form of “came to, and stood 
among, the disciples.” And it is the more remarkable because, 
concerning a similar visitation, Luke has (xxiv. 36) ‘“ And while they 
were speaking these things he himself stood é# the midst of them” ; 
and the tradition about Jesus “‘é# the midst” of the disciples is found 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews*. The writer of that Epistle regards 
Jesus as “singing the praises of God in the midst of the disciples.” 
Justin Martyr takes the same view. He mentions the “singing” 
immediately after mentioning the Resurrection ; he says that Jesus 
“stood in the midst of the disciples,” and he appeals for confirmation 
to “the Memoirs of the Apostles.” His language indicates that he 
has in view the manifestation to the Eleven described by Luke’. 
John—on the supposition that he knew this traditional phrase 
to have been connected with Christ’s resurrection by Luke—-may be 
presumed to have had some good reason for departing from Luke’s 


1 [2307 a] In Jn xxi. 4 W.H. fern 'Inoods els (marg. él) rov alyadéds, all the 
mss. (Alford) exc. BC have éwi. The Latin versions have ‘‘in,” exc. @ which 
has ‘‘ad” corresponding to D éwi. In BC the juxtaposition of the two similar 
syllables iceic suggests that 1C may have been repeated as es (comp. 2661 ¢) and 
may have supplanted ¢wi. There would also be a temptation to alter fern éxi to 
€erm els in order to assimilate the phrase to the two instances of fory els applied 
by Jn to manifestations after the Resurrection. Clem. Alex. 104 quotes freely as 
follows: éy yotr ry evayyeNy, cradels, dnoly, 6 Kupios éwl r¢ alyiaky wpds rovs 
pabards—ddusevovres S¢ Ervxor—devepuwnaér (?) re, Wadia, ud re (?) Spor Exere; 

2 (2807 6] Heb. ii. 12 ‘‘He is not ashamed to call them drethren, saying, 
‘I will announce thy name to my brethren; in the midst of the assembly (éxxAnolas) 
I will sing of (djuxhow) thee’” (Ps. xxii. 32). So Just. Martyr 77yph. 106 xal dre 
& plow trav ddedpar abtot tory, rév dwooré\wy...xal per’ atrav dudywr Surnoe 
roy Oebv, ws xal dy rots dwoprnporedvuact Tay dwocrbhuw SnrovTat yeyernudvor, ra 
Adwovra rol yaryod édij\woer. “Eort 5¢ raira. Acyyhoouas 1d Svoud gov rois 
abeXpots pov, dv plow exxAnclas bpytow oe. The words “ not ashamed to call them 
brethren” are illustrated by Jn xx. 17 ‘Go unto my drehren, and say to them, 
I ascend to my Father and your Father.” This and Mt. xxviii. 1o are the only 
passages in the Gospels where Jesus uses the term thus definitely (1749). 

3 (2307 ¢] Mk xiv. 26 and Mt. xxvi. 30 place the ‘‘singing [of a hymn]” on 
the night before the Crucifixion. Lk. xxii. 39 omits it there. 
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language. Perhaps he wished to describe the Saviour, not as singing 
praises to God, but as bringing strength to men ; and on that account 
he first mentions the “coming” (1633 foll.) so as to suggest the 
Helper, and then he mentions Him as “standing #afo the midst of 
the disciples,” so as to combine mystically the ancient notion of the 
firm, erect, and immoveable Deliverer with that of the Spirit passing 
“info the midst” of the Church, and “avo the midst” of each of 
the disciples’. This view is somewhat confirmed by the next 
instance to be discussed. 

[2308] i. 18 povoyerys Beds o dy cis rov xdAwov Tov warpos is the 
only passage where the Fourth Gospel uses els with a form of eva 
SS has “an only [one] a Son from the bosom of his Father,” and 
codex a “nisi unicus filius solus (? es) sinum patris ipse enarravit.” 
But there can be no doubt that eis 7. xoAwov is the true reading and 
that it is intended to mean something different from (xiii. 23) € 79 
xodwp*. In i. 1, 6 Adyos Hv pos Tov Beov, cat Deds Fv o Acyos, the 
preposition zpos is used to describe “God, the Logos” as from the 


1 (2807 d] The passage may be compared with 1 S. iii. ro ‘‘ And the Lord 
came, and stood, and called as at other times, Samuel, Samuel” (LXX «carésrs, 
but ‘‘Another” (Field) éorn\w6n). The Lord had been previously thrice 
described (1 S. iii. 4—8) as simply ‘‘ calling” Samuel ; but the latter did not recog- 
nise Him. Now at last, it is said, the Lord ‘‘ came and stood, or took up his stand 
(Gesen. 426)”—and now Samuel recognises and replies, ‘‘ Speak, for thy servant 
heareth.” The Targum, understanding the meaning of the Lord’s ‘‘ coming” to 
be, sot that He really ‘‘ came,” but that He revealed Himself as present, has ‘‘ And 
Jehovah was revealed and stood ready (Levy Ch. ii. 230) and called.” Both in 
Heb. and Aram. the word for ‘‘ stamd” here means “‘ stand fast, or ready.” There 
is little doubt that the Targum attached a spiritual meaning to the ‘‘ standing” as 
well as to the ‘‘coming.” A whole treatise might be compiled about Philo’s 
views of God as ‘‘ standing (éor@ra)” and unchangeable, and of the Logos as 
“‘ standing and health-giving” (i. 94 ‘‘ None but the true God standeth,” i. 93 
‘the standing, wholesome, and right Logos,” comp. i. 269, 276, 425, 586, So!, 
687, 688). Simon Magus (Clem. Alex. 456) claimed to be ‘‘ the standing One.” 
Origen (Huet ii. 82 (comp. ii. 129)) says that this ‘‘ standing” denotes Christ’s 
wporyounéyyny Urbcracyw Sijxovcay éwl wdvra Tov xbopoy kara ras Puxads ras Aoyucds. 
Comp. Log. Oxyrhynch. ‘1 stood (Eornv) in the midst of the world (xécopov) and 
in the flesh appeared to them.” It is quite characteristic of John that he shoald 
introduce at the beginning and at the end of his Gospel similar yet varied traditions 
about the Logos, ‘‘ standing in the midst ” (2646—9). 

2 [2808 a] Chrys., however, reprinted by Migne, after quoting the text é or 
els at the head of his discourse, quotes it (~. 99) thus, elrav, Sre‘O de &v re xidry 


r. warpés, and henceforth has, consistently, é» (once (f. 100) ws é& rots céAras 
dvros Tos warpiKxo(s). 
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beginning “ [ooking] toward (xpés) God.” In xvii. 21 and elsewhere 
He is described as being “i” the Father and the Father “#2” Him. 
But the present passage describes Him as Only begotten, incarnate, 
on earth, declaring the invisible mysteries of God to man. As He is 
“Only begotten,” the word “bosom” is introduced to suggest the 
love of the Father for the Son; and as He is Mediator and 
Interpreter penetrating from earth safo (eis) the deepest secrets of 
God in heaven,—where He IS, in Spirit, even when His body is 
on earth—He is described as “ He that IS énfo the bosom of the 
Father.” 

[2309] As a whole, the evangelist’s use of «is without verbs of 
motion leads to the conclusion that when he uses it of divine 
mysteries, he wishes to combine the notions of motion and rest as 
belonging to God and to the manifestations of God. From God, 
the Logos is ever coming /o men and is also abiding iz them. From 
Man the Logos is ever going up fo God and is also abiding ‘2 Him. 
Hence concerning the Son incarnate on earth, but ever going up in 
thought and word and act fo the Father, the evangelist says that “He 
IS 40 the bosom of the Father.” Again, concerning the Son, when He 
has ascended to heaven, but is ever coming down /o the hearts 
of men, it is said that He “came, or cometh, and stood fo the midst 
of the disciples.” 

(y) Eic, “to” or “into” 

[2310] Eis is sometimes ambiguous, since it may mean “ to” or 
“into.” In iv. 5 “He cometh therefore fo a city (eis woduv),” eis has 
not the same meaning as in iv. 8, 28 “had gone away, or, went away, 
into the city (eis rv w.)”: for the context indicates that in the former 
passage «is means only “to the neighbourhood of.” The ambiguity 
might have been avoided by writing “ He draweth near to a city?,” 
but John prefers to give the meaning vaguely first and to “narrow 
down” afterwards (2290). It follows that, in the account of the 
Resurrection, (xx. 1) “she cometh to (épxerac cis) the tomb” may be 
John’s way of expressing what Mark and Luke express by the 
preposition émi, “up to,” or “towards,” where Matthew has “they 
came fo behold the tomb%” John perhaps hardly ever uses ex 


1 (2810 a] Comp. Mt. xxi. 1 fyyioay els "I. xal 700» els B., Mk xi. 1 éyylfovow 
es "I. els B. Lk. xix. 29 has cal éyévero ws fryywer eis B. preceded by xix. 28 xal 
elxcw raGra éwopetero Eurpooder dvaBalywy els 'I. 

3 Mk xvi. 2, Lk. xxiv. 1, Mt. xxviii. 1. 
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of motion “up to” or “towards” a place (2836). After making this 
general statement about Mary Magdalene, he leads us to suppose 
that she did not go right up to the tomb but ran back—as soon as 
she perceived that the stone had been rolled away—to tell the story 
to Peter and his companion. 

[2311] Mark and Luke describe the women as subsequently 
‘entering (elaeAPovaa).” Matthew omits this. John has an account 
of the two disciples and Mary, in which the details—how the two 
‘began to come to (ypxorro «is)” (R.V. “went toward ”) the tomb, 
and the other disciple “came first,” yet ‘entered not in,” and how 
Peter “cometh” and “entered,” and then the other disciple 
“entered” (he that ‘came first”) and how Mary “stood outside ”— 
are fully described in such a way as to suggest that the Fourth 
Evangelist desired to clear up obscurities in early tradition, and to 
shew how it came to pass that Mary Magdalene—although she did 
not actually “enter the tomb”—was the first to see the risen 
Saviour ; and the unnamed disciple, though not the first to enter the 
tomb nor the first to see the Saviour, was the first to “‘ believe.” 


(8) Eic ZaHN ai@Nion 


[2312] In vi. 27 “work not for the food that perisheth, but for the 
food that abideth unto eternal life (rv pévovoay eis {. aisvov)” if John 
had meant merely “abideth for ever,” would he not have written, as 
elsewhere (viii. 35, xli. 34), “adbideth for ever (péve eis rov aicwva),” and 
consequently does he not mean here “ adideth with a view to aernal 
life” i.e. in order to produce eternal life? That meaning is probably 
included. But as the “bread” is itself called (vi. 51) “living,” and 
the “water” also (iv. 10, 11) “living,” the full meaning probably is 
“‘abideth for life eternal” in the double sense of our English “for,” 
namely, (1) “lasting for,” (2) “for the sake of,” or “for the purpose of 
producing.” 

[2313] Another interpretation would make a pause after 
“abideth” (as in xv. 16 “That your fruit may adsde)',” so that the 
meaning would be, “ Work not for the transitory but for the abiding 
food—with a view to life eternal.” The same doubt attends iv. 36, 
‘Already doth he that reapeth receive wages and gather fruit—eth 


2 (23138 a] Comp. 1 Pet. i. 23 ‘‘ Having been begotten again, not from cor- 
ruptible seed but from incorruptible, through the Word of God living and abiding 
(3a Abyou favros Geod xal uévowros)” and 1 Cor. xiii. 13 ‘‘ And now ad:deth faith, 
hope, love.” 
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@ view fo life eternal',” where the “view” is probably not man’s view 
but God’s. That is to say, the reaper is not described as working 
with 42s eyes fixed on life eternal, but the fruit is regarded as stored 
up, in the eyes of God (or according to the will of God), for eternal 
life. 

[2314] In iv. 14 “The water that I will give him shall become in 
him a fountain of water leaping (dAAopévov)—unto (cis) life eternal,” 
some have taken the meaning to be “leaping into life dernal.” This 
would imply that the water was, at first, in the human being, stagnant 
as in a cistern, and now became transmuted to a bubbling fountain. 
But all the Biblical traditions about the divine ‘‘ Water,” and 
especially those in John, suggest that the water from heaven is 
“living” from the first. Moreover, though “ap info ife” is good 
English, the metaphor is not alleged to occur in Greek. Nor is 
aAAopza alleged in the Thesaurus to be elsewhere applied to water. 
The Greeks have an abundant vocabulary to express a bubbling 
fountain*—but (so far as is known) they never use aA\Aopac thus. 

[2815] But a clue to the Johannine expression may be found in 
the fact that the evangelist always connects the “water” of heaven 
with the Spirit, directly or indirectly, and that he does this expressly 
in the words (vii. 38) ‘‘ He that believeth on me...rivers from his 
belly shall flow—of Aving water,” where he explains that this was 
“said about fhe Spirit,” which was to be transmitted from Christ to 
the disciples and through them to the world in a continuous stream. 
Now a\Aopay, or efadAopzas, in LXX, is applied to the action of 
a “spirit of God,” “ forcing its way” or “ falling violently ” on Samson, 
Saul, and David’. 

[2316] These passages suggest that ‘“‘leaping” is used in the 
Gospel with some special reference to the action of the Spirit. As 
the Spirit, when likened to wind, may be said to “ blow” or “breathe” 
where it listeth, so, when likened to water from heaven—which leaps 


1 [2313 6] “Hdn 6 Oepliwy pucbdy AapBdvn xal cuvd-ye: xapwov els fwhy aliwcov. 
In xii. 25 els fwh» alimov puddie, the nature and the position of the verb make 
the meaning certain. 

? [28142] £.g. in Prov. xviii. 4 ‘‘the wellspring of wisdom is [as] a flowing 
brook” LXX dvrawrnddec (al. dvarnday), Aq. Sym. dvaBrt{wr, Theod. avyouSpdr. 
Steph. quotes no passage except this to illustrate the use of d\\oua ‘‘de aqua 
scaturiente.”’ 

3 (2315 a} “AdAouat in Judg. xiv. 6, 19, xv. 14,1 S. x. 10, épdAXNopat in 1 S. x. 6, 
xi 6. In 1 S. xvi. 13 ‘The Spirit of the Lord apt on David from that day 
forth,” LXX has épfAaro, Aq. has évquAleGn, Sym. wpyunoer, Theod. érégaver. 
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down upon the earth and fertilises .it—the Spirit may be said to 
“leap” with a mighty rush; and indeed this notion of rushing dow 
mightily is connected by Luke with the Pentecostal descent of the 
Spirit manifested in tongues of flame’. It is possible that there may 
be a double meaning in the word here. Superficially, and literally, 
it is intended to convey to the Samaritan Woman (or to readers in 
her position) the notion of a fountain “leaping #p” (as in Numbers 
xxi. 17, “Spring «f, O well”) in opposition to a deep well. Bu 
mystically it appears to mean water “‘aping down” to convey life, 
or else “‘ pulsing” with life, the water of regeneration?. 





1 Acts ii. 2. 

2 (2816 a] The noun ada (Steph.) is used for the pulsation of the heart and 
also for the first ‘‘ leaping ” of the unborn babe in the womb, corresponding to the 
verb oxtprdw in Lk. i. 41 éoxlprncer rd Bpépos dv» ry xotlg abrijs cal éxhtety 
wvetparos dylov }'ENeodfer. It is, perhaps, a general belief that, in the Dialogue 
with Nicodemus, the words (Jn iii. 5) ‘‘ unless a man be begotten from Water end 
Spirit” mean ‘‘unless a man’s body be baptized in material water and his soal 
be regenerate from the Spirit.” But the meaning appears to be “‘ begutten from 
spiritual water,” the water of inward generation. 

(2816 4] Origen often quotes iv. 14, sometimes blending it with vii. 38 ‘‘ rivers 
of water,” and seeming to interpret dA\Aouévou in different ways, occasionally alter 
ing es to éwi to suit his interpretation. A passage in his Comm. ad /oc. has dere 
riryiv...avaprvcbdvew dv aire dyw xnduvrav védrwv...d\\coOar cal waday én ri 
dvwrepoy, éwl Thy alumov fwiy. But he proceeds to quote Cant. ii. 8 ‘‘ Lafing upon 
the mountains, skipping upon the hills,” wrndae éwi ra Spy Scadrépcevos éwl rods 
Bovvous, which he explains of the Bridegroom—presumably the Holy Spirit, or 
the Word—‘‘leaping” now upon the more exalted, now on inferior, souls; 
‘* Similarly here the fountain created in him that hath drunk of the water that 
Jesus giveth leapeth to eternal life.” Then he adds ‘‘ But perhaps also it will 
leap after (andhjoe: werd) the cternal life, [namely] to (els) the Father [who is) 
beyond the eternal life. For Christ is the life. But He that is greater than Christ 
is greater than life.” Later on, he looks favourably on Heracleon’s explanation of 
“leaping.” Ovx dxcOdyws d¢ ro d\dNopuévou Sinyjoaro, cal rods peradauBdvorras Tot 
dywher Extxopryouévou xdovelws xal abrous éxBrvoa els Thy érépaw aluwror suwhy rt 
émxexopnynuéva avrois. Heracleon’s rendering of els d. ¢$., “‘with a view & 
produce eternal life” in others, agrees with the doctrine in vii. 38; but it will be 
observed that he does not paraphrase dAAopévou by dvaSdtoas but by éxSrtou. In 
Saul of Tarsus, for example, the water of life became a fountain—not merely 
‘‘leaping [up]” to Azs own eternal life, but—'' aping [out]” to the eternal life of 
the Gentile world. 

[2816¢] Comp. Adoth ii. to—11 (ed. Taylor), where Rabban Jochanan, 
praising his five best pupils, calls Eliezer son of Hyrcanus ‘‘ a plastered cistern, 
which loseth not a drop,” and Eleazar son of Arak ‘a welling spring.” He gave 
the palm to Eliezer, but the spiritually minded Abba Saul (1022) said, ‘*If all the 
wise of Israel were in one scale of the balance, and Eliezer son of Hyrcanus with 
them, and Eleazar son of Arak in the other scale, he would outweigh them all.” 
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(e) "“Owontat eic (xix. 37) 


[2317] Eis twa is used with ideiv, copay and BAérev to mean 
“looking fo” a person for help or encouragement, or in regard and 
deference’. Eis is also used thus in LXX, sometimes without a verb 
(“our eyes [are] to the Lord”) but sometimes with one, about 
“looking to” Jehovah, to Abraham etc.* Hence in xix. 37 “And 
another scripture saith, They shall ook to (cpovra eis) him whom 
they pierced” we must be prepared to find the “looking” of 
a reverential kind. The “scripture” is from Zechariah’s prophecy 
about “looking” and “mourning,” where LXX and the other 
translators differ greatly®, and quotations from Revelation, Barnabas, 
and Justin indicate early Christian divergences as to traditions about 
“looking to” or “looking at” Jesus, and ‘‘ mourning‘.” 


1 (2817 a] Steph. (dpdw, 2137, 2139, and els 292) quotes abundant instances. 

3 (2817 5] With éuSdérw in Is. xvii. 7, xxii. 11, li. 1, 2. The Heb. prep. 
**to” corresponding to els (Gesen. 404) is used with verbs that imply looking 
to anyone in love, hope, expectation, or longing. 

3 (2817¢] Zech. xii. 10 ‘‘they shall look unto me (marg. him) whom they 
pierced and they shall mourn for him.” LXX xal éwiBréporrar wpds ue a6” aw 
carepyncarro kal kbyorra: éx’ abrér (al. exempl. é¢’ davrovs), Aq. ode @ ctexévrncay 
cal xbyorra airéy, Sym. Eumporber éretexévrncay xal xbyorra: atrdy, Theod. xal 
émiBrtyorras wpds ye els dy etexévrncay xai xbyorra: avréy. The Targum renders 
“They shall look unto me” (Walton) ‘‘Rogabunt a facie mea,” implying ‘‘ they 
shall stand looking in expectation and in supplication before my face.” The 
variant ¢' davro’s should be noted. It converts the ‘‘ mourning” for the ‘‘ pierced” 
snto “ mourning” for the piercers themselves, and quite transmutes the passage. 

* [2817@] There was an early twofold application of Zech. xii. 10. Those 
who “looked” might be (1) Gentiles, (2) Jews; Gentiles, or ‘‘ nations,” might 
be taken to include (3) the whole world, when referring to the Last Judgment. 
Zech. xii. 12 ‘‘And the /and shall mourn, every fams/y apart,”’ clearly refers to 
the ‘‘dand” of Judaea, and the ‘‘ families"? are immediately mentioned as those 
of David, Nathan, Levi, and Simeon. But the LXX «al xbperac 4 yi xard 
g@udds gudds, might be rendered ‘‘the earth...tribe by tribe,” and this might 
be taken to mean “ the tribes, or nations, of the earth.” Moreover, in Zech. xii. ro, 
% has Syorra for cbyorra, and this indicates that Syorra: avréy, ‘‘ shall see him,” 
might be substituted for (Aq. Sym. Theod.) xcéyorra: adréy, ‘‘shall mourn for 
him,” by Greek corruption. 

(2817 ¢] Rev. i. 7 has byera: adrdv was dpOadpuds cal olrwes avrov éfexdvrncay, 
cal xbyorra: dx’ abriy waca: ai dudal rijs ys, which applies the prophecy to the 
whole world under the term “tribes of the earth.” But it drops the preposition 
after the verb of seeing, thus giving, ‘‘ Every eye shall see 4sm,"’ instead of ‘‘ Every 
eye shall look fo him.” However, it retains ‘‘for him” in ‘they shall mourn 
Jor him.” 

(2317 f] Mt. xxiv. 30 has cal rére [fartoerar rd onpeiov Tod viod Tov d»Opwrou 
é» obpary xal rére xbyorvra: waca: al pudal rijs yijs kai) Sporra: 7. U. rT. d. épyduevory 
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[2318] All the Synoptists mention a ‘‘deholding (Oeupeir)” of 
some kind immediately after the death of Jesus. But Mark and 
Matthew connect it simply with the women “standing afar off'” and 
do not mention any “mourning.” Luke, besides mentioning the 
women, describes “all the multitudes that had come together to 
behold this,” as “ beholding the things that had come to pass, and 


éxi r. vepehwy. Here the three Synoptists agree in the words ‘‘ And then shall 
they see the Son of man coming...,” but the bracketed words, which are in 
Matthew alone, represent a version of the tradition of Revelation ‘‘ they shall 
mourn for kim,” from which ‘for him” has been dropped, so as to represent 
the ‘‘ tribes of the earth" as ‘‘ mourning” for their own sakes—an entirely new 
departure. 

[2317 7] Barnabas applies the prophecy to those who crucified the Lord, vii. 9 
“Since they shall see Him (5yovra: atréy) then in the [last] day (Zech. xii. 10 
‘in that day”) wearing the scarlet robe...and they shall say, ‘Is not this He 
whom we crucified, having set Him at naught and pierced and spit upon Him?’" 
And he, too, drops the preposition that is essential to the meaning (‘‘ look f”) 
and omits all mention of ‘‘ mourning.” 

[28174] Justin expressly applies Zech. xii. 10 to the Jews, after mentioning 
a repentance that comes too late to prevent the tortures of hell, 1 Afol. 52 “‘ And 
what the peoples (Aaol) of the Jews will say and do...was prophesied thus by 
Zechariah the prophet...They shall mourn (xdyowra:) tribe to (mpés) tribe, and 
then they shall look to(?) Him whom they pierced (rére Syorrat els be éfexévryoar)”— 
a curious disarrangement, where perhaps Justin misunderstands ‘‘look to” (see 
below). Zhe preposition ‘‘ to” is retained, though ‘‘ look” is dropped, when Justin, 
mentioning Hosea (!) and Daniel, says to Trypho (7ryph. 14) ‘* Your people will 
see and understand fo whom they have pierced (dyera: 6 Aads ducer Kal -yrepuei cis 
dy éfexéyrnoay),” and again (32) ‘one [Advent] in which He was pierced by you, 
but a second when ye shall recognise 4o whom ye pierced (éwcyrwoerGe els br &- 
exeyrigare) and your tribes shall mourn (xéyorra:) tribe to (xpés) tribe...,” (64) 
‘‘whom they that pierced Him are destined to see and mourn (8 dpay pédAAourn 
cal xéwrecOat ol exxeyrhoavres airdv),” (126) ‘who shall come again also and then 
your twelve tribes shall mourn (xépovrac).” In all these passages Justin drops 
the prophetic ‘“ for him,” and makes the Jews ‘‘ mourn” for fear of punishment. 
In two of them he alters “look” into ‘‘know” or ‘‘ recognise’? in such a way 
as to suggest that he takes 6yovrac els dv étex. to mean, ‘‘they shall see and 
recognise Ilim against whom they have raised their hands to pierce Him.” 

[23177] The Gospel of Peter says that after the crucifixion (§ 7) ‘‘the Jews 
and the elders and the priests...began to mourn (xéwreo@at) and to say, Alas for 
our sins,” and also that (§ 8) ‘‘ the scribes and Pharisees and elders...heard that 
the whole people (Aaés) murmured and [mourned] beating their breasts (xéwrera: 
Ta 070m). This resembles Lk. xxiii. 48 réwrovres 1&4 or}On (where SS and 
other authorities add a clause like that of the Gospel of Peter). 

1 [23184] Mk xv. 40, Mt. xxvii. 55 joav b¢ nal (Mt. éxez) yuwaixes dvd 
paxpbev Bewpotcar. Lk. xxiii. 4g mentions the women later «al -yupat«es...dpwou 
TaurTa. 
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beating their breasts'”—apparently indicating the dissent of the 
multitude of pilgrims from the act of the rulers of the Jews. John 
applies the prophecy of Zechariah (concerning the “looking” of the 
house of Judah “fo” Him whom “they pierced”), not to the Jews 
but to the four soldiers used by the Jews as their instruments with 
the intention—so to speak—of “ breaking the bones” of the Paschal 
Lamb. This intention is frustrated. Instead of ‘breaking the 
bones,” one of the soldiers pierces the side of the Saviour, thereby 
drawing forth “blood and water.” Then the four soldiers—re- 
presenting the four quarters of the world—are supposed to stand 
‘looking “# him whom they pierced,” and the reader is left to 
interpret this in a twofold sense, present and future. They look 
to Him now in amazement; they will look to Him for forgiveness 
and salvation *. 


(f) Eic téAoc 


[2819] Eis réAos occurs in John once, in the only passage where 
he mentions réAos, xiii. 1 (R.V.) “Jesus, knowing that his hour was 
come that he should depart out of this world unto the Father, having 
loved his own which were in the world, he loved them unto the end 
(marg. fo the uttermost) (eis rédos).” It will be shewn that the 
ambiguity of this phrase has influenced other passages in N.T. and 
that John probably desires to suggest to his readers doth the 
meanings given by R.V. 

[2820] In LXX, eis réAos means “to the end” in the sense of “‘to 
the [bitter] end,” i.e. utter destruction, or ‘“‘to the [good] end,” 
i.e. perfect deliverance or salvation. Hence it sometimes represents 
the Hebrew verb reduplicated for emphasis (Gen. xlvi. 4) “I will also 
surely bring thee up again,” LXX “I will bring thee up éo the 
uttermost, or, tn the end (els téAos).” On the other hand, in Job, 
LXX has “let him not cut me off fo the [bitter] end (eis ré\0s),” where 
the Hebrew and Aquila have “det loose the hand (for destruction]*.” 





1 Lk. xxiii. 48 xal xdvres ol curwapayerduera SxAou éwl rhe Gewplay ravrny, 
Oewphoavres Ta yerdueva, Towrovres Ta oThOn Uedorpedpov. 

2 (2818 5] Any prophecy about Israel might be transferred by Christian 
evangelists (following St Paul) to the Gentile Churches as being ‘‘Israel after 
the Spirit.” But this particular prophecy about the ‘‘tribes of the /and” might 
lend itself in a special way to such a transference by being supposed to refer 
to the ‘‘tribes of the earth.” Concerning the soldiers and their superiority to the 
Jews as regards expectation of forgiveness, see the early tradition in Lk. xxiil. 34. 

3 Job vi. g Aq. Sym. ériBadwv rip xeipa. 
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Elsewhere «is réAos means “to consummation,” or “for ever,” 
in such phrases as “the poor will not be forgotten for ever,” “ Anse 
and cast us not away for ever,” “Wherefore hast thou, O God, cast 
us away for ever'?” Somewhat different is its use in Ps. xvi. 11 “In 
thy right hand are pleasures [for] evermore” and (xlix. 9) “that he 
should still live a/way*.” 

[2321] In Greek literature of all periods és réAos 1s almost always 
used of that which lasts “fo the end,” or “turns out fo be the fod 
when one comes to the end*.” Exceptionally, in Polybius (where it 
is very frequent indeed), it means “perfectly”; but the Thesaurus 
quotes no instance of this meaning from any other ancient author. 
Lucian perhaps uses it once to mean “ perfectly*,” but he certamly 
uses it once to mean “‘fersistently®,” and the former passage may 
mean “even though you have not yet come to the end of your 
experience of me.” In any case the meaning “¢o the end” is 
unquestionably predominant. 

[2322] In N.T. the usage of eis réAos is as follows. In 1 Thess 
ii. 16 épOacev Sé éx’ avrovs y dpyy eis réAos “the wrath [of God] hath 
come upon them fo [the bitter| end,” the meaning follows the LXX. 


1 (2820.2) Ps. ix. 18, xliv. 23, Ixxiv. 1. Comp. Ps. ix. 6 etc. In the Psalms, 
these questions, or negations, may sometimes be said to imply the ultimate 
triumph of good because evil will ‘‘ #ot” last ‘for ever.” But in Hab. i. 4 (R.V.) 
‘‘judgment doth never (marg. not to victory) go forth,” this hopeful view is not 
taken. In Job xiv. 20 ‘‘thou prevailest for ever against him,” xx. 7 ‘‘he shall 
perish for ever,” it describes the destruction of man, but not in xxiii. 7 ‘‘So shall 
I be delivered for ever.” The word rendered 7réXos means illustriousness, eminence, 
enduringness, and is applied to God, in 1 S. xv. 29 (R.V.) ‘‘the Strength (marg. 
Victory, or Glory) of Israel” (LXX in error). Wisdom xvi. 5, xix. § uses péxpe 
tédous thus, ‘‘ Not ¢o the end did thy anger abide,” ‘‘on the impious there pressed 
unpitying anger fo the end.” 

[2820 4] Els 76 rédos, Ps. iv. (title) R.V. ‘‘For the chief musician ” (Aq. ry 
wixoworw, Theod. els rd vixos, Sym. émxvixtos) represents a different form of the 
same Hebrew root that is rendered els réXos above. It is consistently given by 
LXX< in the titles of the Psalms where R.V. has ‘‘ For the chief Musician.” 

3 (2820 c] Ps. xvi. 11 Aq. vixos, xlix. g Aq. els vixos, Sym. els aléva. 

3 (2321 a] Steph. (réAos 1996—7) qu. Solon ap. Stob. Fl. 9, 28, 28: Ale 
5’ obrs AdANOe Scaywepes Saris dderpdy Oupdy Exer, wdvrws 3° és rédos eLe~dvy. Eur. 
[ph. A. 161 Ovnrapr 3’ EABros és rédAos ovdels. Steph. quotes no authors but Polybius 
and Theodor. Prodr. for the meaning ‘‘ perfectly.” 

* (2321 4] Lucian Sewn. g (i. 12) ‘‘I am Education, my child, a familiar 
acquaintance of yours for some time, even though you have never yet had a 
perfect experience of me (e! xal undéww els réXos pou wewelpaca).” 

® Lucian Mavig. 28 (iii. 266) ‘‘you ecp om jeering at my vow (és réios... 
éxnped{wy),” referring to (#6. 25) a previous mockery. 
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In Lk. xviii. 5 py eis rédos epyopévy trumidly pe, R.V. has “lest she 
wear me out by her continual coming,” and this is probably correct, 
as the present subjunctive denotes a continuous “wearing out.” 
Mark and Matthew assign to our Lord the saying, “He that 
endureth / the end he shall be saved,” and this is (no doubt correctly) 
punctuated as meaning “He that endureth to the end—he shall be 
saved'.” But even in Greek, apart from Hebrew originals, eis réAos 
is liable to create confusion by being connected with what precedes 
instead of with what follows?. Much more, in Hebraic Greek, might 
a doubt arise, whether “to the end” ought not to be connected with 
“saved” (“he that endureth—/o the end shall he be saved”) as 
meaning “saved fo the utmost,” “saved in body, soul, and spirit.” 
The parallel Luke omits “fo the end,” but has two clauses, “(1) A hair 
of your head shall surely not perish, (2) in your endurance ye shall 
win your souls*.” This (“a hair of your head”) resembles the 
saying to the Thessalonians “‘ May the God of peace himself sanctify 
you wholly, and may your spirit and soul and body be preserved entire 
without blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ*”; whereas 
the Epistle to the Corinthians rather resembles Matthew and Mark, 
‘‘ Waiting patiently for the revealing of our Lord Jesus Christ who 
also shall confirm you 40 the end (éws réAovs) unreproveable in the day 
of our Lord Jesus Chnist’.” 


1 Mk xiii. 13, Mt. x. 22, xxiv. 13. 

2 (28284) See Steph. rédos 1996 D ‘‘Polyb. 8, 2, 2: Td per yap pndert 
wisrevew els ré\os Awpaxroy* ubi Schweigh. non recte disjungere els réXos ab seq. 
aspaxroy ostendit.” 

> (2823 4] Lk. xxi. 18—19. Comp. Jas v. 11 ‘‘We call blessed ¢hem that 
endure. Ye have heard of the endurance of Job and have seen the end of the 
Lord,” where ‘‘end” seems to mean “final salvation,” and ‘‘endure” is taken 
absolutely as in 2 Tim. ii. 12 ‘‘if we endure.” It is also absolute in 1 Pet. ii. 20, 
Rom. xii. 12, and should almost certainly be taken so in Heb. xii. 7 ‘‘It is for 
[your] training that ye endure,” i.e. God chastens you, not to give you pain, but to 
train you. 

* 1 Thess. v. 33. 

5 (2893 ¢] 1 Cor. i. 7—8. Comp. Heb. vii. 25 odtew els ro ravredes Sévarac 
**to save fo the utmost,” which, however, Chrys. explains as meaning “to all 
time,” del, and éxet év ry wedrovoy fwy. Comp. 2 Clem. 19 Wa els réXos cw0wpner 
‘““be saved unto the end,” i.e. ‘‘retain salvation to the end,” differing little from 
‘* be saved in the end,” Barn. iv. 6 ‘‘ séterly (or, for ever) lost,” els r. drdXecay, 
x. § ‘‘stterly (or, irrevocably) impious and already adjudged to death,” xix. 11 
‘Utterly (or, for ever) shalt thou hate the evil [one].” In Hermas Ves. 111. x. 4—5 
Daapa 8 els réXos follows, as a climax, on Dapwrépa, and means ‘‘joyful fo the 
uttermost.” 
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[2323] Returning to xiii. 1 «is réAos yarnoe avrovs, we have to 
bear in mind that John must certainly have known (1) that eis rédos 
was used in the first century to mean “4 the uftermost” and “to the 
end,” (2) that it was associated with traditions about final salvation 
after tral or temptation. Further, if we believe that he was 
acquainted with the first three Gospels, we must suppose him also to 
have known (3) that two of the three evangelists reported Christ's 
saying about the “saving” of those who should “endure % the 
end,” and that the third had a parallel tradition (in effect) about being 
“perfectly saved” if men “endured.” It may be also assumed 
(4) that John does not mean to say merely—a platitude beneath the 
level of this Gospel—that the Son of God continued steadfastly 
loving His disciples tothe end. (5) It has been shewn (1744 (iv) foll.) 
that in the Pauline Epistles and elsewhere the aorist wyaxyoe is 
applied to love expressed in action, and especially to the love 
of God for man expressed in the act of redemption. We may 
therefore infer that here, as in many other cases, John uses a phrase 
of ancient Christian tradition in more than one meaning—not ex- 
cluding the interpretation of Aquila (2320 ¢) suggesting victory as 
well as consummation—and that he means something to this effect: 
‘“‘ Having loved them before, he now loved them éo the Jast, in a last 
and crowning act of victorious love'.” 


(vi) °Ex 
(a) *Ex meaning “some of,” see 2213—5 


(8) ’Ex meaning “native of,” as distinguished from and “coming 
from,” or “resident in,” see 2289—93 


1 [2823] Chrys. appears to give two interpretations, taking eds réAos dy., Ist, 
as opbdpa dy., 2nd, as dyarwr Sinvexws :—(1) Eldes ras uéd\dww eyxaradiuwdvew 
avrovs spodporépay rh» dydaenp éxdelxvurac; Td yap, Ayartoas, els rédos trydryce 
avrovs, Toiro Snot’ Ovdey évédcrey wy Tov opddpa dyararra elxos 7» wrothom. TI 
Syrore 5é obx €& apxis Tobro ewolnoe; Ta melfova Oorepow éepydfgera..., (2) Ti d¢ 
€or, Els rédos rydarnoer atrovs; ‘Avti rot, Euevey dyaray Sinvexws, xal rexphpioy 
THS TOAATS ayadans Touro Ayes. 

[2323 45] There is a similar expression with brepayara» and wépas in Barnabas 
v. 8 wépas yé ror diddoxwy rov lopand x. ryAtxabra répara K. onpueta wousy Exhpvoser, 
x. Urepnydryncey alrév, where wépas means ‘“‘as a climax” (or ‘‘finally”’), orép 
means ‘‘to the utmost,” and the aorist means that love was expressed in definite 
action. 
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(y) "Ex métpoy 
[2324] This phrase occurs in iii. 34 “For he whom God sent 
speaketh the words of God: for not (lit.) from measure doth he give 
the spirit. The Father loveth....” It is non-occurrent in LXX and the 
Thesaurus. ‘Ev pérpw means “in small measure” in Judith vii. 21, 
Ezek. iv. 11, 16, but “‘in /arge measure” in Ps. Ixxx. 5 (where Aq. 
has rpwoov, and Sym. pérpw without év'). The Thesaurus gives 
érpw for “in due measure,” or “by measure,” usually in a good 
sense, and év pérpw for “in metre.” The text is uncertain?. If “he” 
could be taken as the Son, the meaning might be “(the Son] doth 
not give from measure,” i.e. from a limited store, it being implied that 
the store is unlimited from what follows, namely, “He hath given all 
things into his hand.” The objection remains that é« pérpov is not 
found in Greek literature, See 2714 


(8) °Ek with cwzw and tHpéw 
[2325] It has been shewn elsewhere (940) that in LXX, and in John, 


éx, with owfw and rypéw, does not always imply “take me out of evils 
in which Jam.” It may be used in the prayer ‘‘Keep me altogether 





1 (2324.4] So, too, Apollinarius here (Cramer ad /oc.) tyeis per ofv, dol, 
pérpy Thy évépyecay rod Ilvedparos éAdSomer, abrds 5é oby obrws. 

3 [2394 4] B omits ‘‘the spirit” (but B? adds it in margin): Syr. Burk. ‘‘ for 
not dy measure did the Father give [the Spirit] to his Son, but he loveth....”. SS 
is partly illegible, but reads ‘‘ For not dy measure gave God the Father, but to his 
Son (he was loving] and....” Cramer prints a comment of Ammonius, do» Exe 
7d IIvedpua 6 Tlos ovowdas, ob pip éx pépous ws xrlowa: and Wetstein mentions éx 
wépous as a substitute for éx uérpov in three cursives. Many Mss. and versions 
insert 6 Oeds after didwor. 

3 [2324] Perhaps ovx éx uérpov is used with allusion to the LXX ovdx éxperpn- 
Ojoeras (Hos. i. 10, Jer. xxxiii. 22 (Theod.)) and to the LXX use of puérpow for 
a ‘‘ measure” of corn, oil etc. Origen on Ps. xvi. s—6—after saying that ‘‘ the 
knowledge of God is Christ’s allotted portion («Anpovoyia)” and that the Lord is 
this ‘‘ lot (wepls)”—comments on “‘ lines (cxowla)” as follows, El rd cxoewloy pér por 
éorl, was yéyparra éy r. x. "I. ebay. (iii. 34); and he suggests that the term 
wérpow is used ob wpds adbriy rhy yriow add rapa Tov Uwodexdpevoy TY uy elyas 
abroy pelfovos dexrixéy, ‘‘for,” he adds, ‘‘the rain, though itself immeasurable, 
is measured in the vessels that receive it: éxAnpodor7}On 84 po, pnoly, worep éx 
uérpou yi,  xal dpxofua:. Apparently he takes é« wérpouv as meaning, for the 
Psalmist, ‘‘ proportionate [fo my wants]” and ovx éx pérpov for Christ as ‘‘ ém- 
measurable.” 

(2394 2] ‘Ex uérpov might conceivably be a way of expressing &«yerpos i.e. 
‘* outside measure” so as to mean that the fulness of the gift of the Spirit to the 
incarnate Son was not ‘‘ beyond the measure of His stature” (comp. Eph. iv. 13). 
But this adj., though freq. in non-Hebraic Greek, does not occur in LXX; and 
éx p»érpov, in such a sense, is still more improbable. See 3714. 
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out of evil” and is probably thus used in xii. 27 “save me /rom (é&) 
this hour” and xvii. 15 “keep them from (éx) the evil [one] (re 
wovnpov).” 


(e) “Ek, aro, and mapa, with éZépyomal 

[2326] These three prepositions are used as follows to describe 
the coming forth of the Son from the Father:— 

(1) (é) viii. 42 “For I came forth from (éx) the Father and am 
come (7«xw),” where the first clause expresses origin rather than 
coming, and the origin of the Son is contrasted with the ongin 
of the Jews, who are said to be (viii. 44) “from their father the 
devil (é« rov marpos rov dSuaBodov)”: xvi. 28 “I came forth from 
(x) the Father and have come (éA7Av6a) into (eis) the world,” where 
the preceding verse says mapa r. rarpos eé7\Oov, i.e. “from the side, 
bosom, or home, of the Father,” but this states merely origin, “out of” 
contrasted with “into,” without the suggestion of domesticity or 
affection. 

[2327] (2) (axe) The words of the evangelist, xiii. 3 “Knowing 
that.../rom (aro) God he came forth and unto (xpés) God he goeth 
back,” are to be compared with those of the disciples, xvi. 30 
“Herein we believe that /rom (axé) God thou camest forth,” where 
the disciples alter the words of their Master in repeating them, for 
Christ had said (xvi. 27) “I came forth from the side of (mapa) 
the Father,” and (xvi. 28) “I came forth (lit.) out of (éx) the Father.” 
The disciples repeat neither of these prepositions. Possibly the 
same feeling that induces them to alter “Father” to ‘*God” induces 
also the change from wapa and éx toawo. It is not for them to lay 
stress on the domesticity of the relation between the Father and the 
Son. The same feeling may have influenced the evangelist. 

[2328] (3) (rapa) xvi. 27 “For the Father of himself taketh you 
as friends (ptAet ipas) because ye have taken me as friend (ée 
mweptAnxare) and have believed that I came forth from fhe side of 
(mapa) the Father.” Here the personal preposition is used because 
personal feeling predominates—the notion of a household bound 
together by affection. The same explanation applies to xvii. 8 
“They [#.¢. the disciples] recognised (éyvwoav) in truth (aAnOas) that 
I came forth from thy side (rapa gov) and believed that thou didst 
send me.” ‘This is the last statement of the Son about His coming 
forth, and it seems appropriate that it should use the personal 
preposition. On ure, see 1728 p and 2584 c. 
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(€) °Ex with mAnpdw and remizw 


[2329] In xii. 3 “but the house was filled full (érAnpw6y) from 
(éx) the odour of the ointment,” B reads éxAyjo6n (for érAnpw6ny) and 
this is the word used in 2 Chr. vii. 1 “the glory of the Lord filled 
(€rAnoe) the house,” as also by 8A in Is. vi. 4 “the house was filled 
(LXX éverAnoOy) with smoke.” But perhaps John uses wAnpow 
to suggest spiritual filling, such as makes the Church really the 
Church, the full-filling, or Pleroma, of divine graces and powers. 
And some symbolism of this kind may also explain é«, which is very 
rarely indeed used with verbs of filling in LXX and N.T.' It might 
be originally merely a Hebraistic form, such as may be found in the 
Apocalypse, in which éx expressed the Hebrew preposition used with 
“fill.” But John might give it a spiritual application by taking the 
house as the House of God, #.e. the Church, which is “fulfilled,” 
t.e. brought into the fulness of the glory of Christ, as a result of (éx) 
this sacrifice of sweet savour. Origen takes some such view of the 
“house,” which he calls “omnem hujus mundi domum ac totius 
ecclesiae domum’*.” 

(2329 (i)] In vi. 13 éyéuscav budexa Kodivous KAacpdtwv ex Tov 
wévre dptwv trav xpivwy a érepiccevoav trois BeBpwxoaw, is the 
connexion “filled [full] of fragments” or “baskets of fragments”? 
Our English versions adopt the former. A.V. has “filled twelve 
baskets with the fragments of the five barley loaves,” R.V. “wth 
broken pieces from the five barley loaves.” Westcott does not dissent. 
His comment on A.V. is “fragments #.e. the pieces broken for 
distribution (Ezek. xiii. 19).” But John has not mentioned any 
“breaking” for distribution. Chrysostom ad Joc. calls the fragments 
Aetava, a word denoting “fallen fragments.” Omngen speaks of “the 
barley loaves from which (a¢’ ov) there superabounded the twelve 
baskets?.”. The Latin and Syriac versions indicate that xodevoe 


1 (9829 a] See Winer xxx. 8 (4) p. 251 quoting Rev. viii. 5 yeulfew éx, xix. 21 
xopragew éx, xvii. 2, 6 pweOvew, or peOioxerOa, éx. Comparing Mt. xxili. 25 
Erwher yénovrw e dprayis with Lk. xi. 39 7d EowGer ipiw yéuer dprayis, he 
thinks the former means that the contents of the vessels are derived from 
robbery. 

3 (2829 5) Hom. on Cant.i.12. He takes the fragrance however to be that 
of the ‘‘ odor doctrinae qui procedit de Christo et sancti Spiritus fragrantia.” 

* Origen Comm. Matth. about ‘‘ the seven loaves.” 
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xkagparwy should be connected—as probably in Luke’ (though 
Luke may mean “pieces broken for distribution”)—and that the 
meaning may be, as in the Syriac, “filled twelve daskets-of-fragments 
from the five barley loaves’,” taking yepé{w and é« together. 


(vii) “Eppoctev 

[2330] “EprpocOe cov occurs in Matthew and Luke (‘“‘prepare... 
before thee”) quoting Malachi about the messenger that was to 
“prepare the way,” and applying the prophecy to John the Baptist 
as being the messenger. In Malachi, both the Hebrew and the LXX 
have “before my face,” mpo mpovurrov pov, instead of “‘dcfore thee.” Mark 
omits the clause with “prepare,” but has “send my messenger defore 
thy face (xpd mpocwrov gov),” and attributes the prophecy to “Isaiah.” 
These facts shew that there were early Greek variations as to 
éumpocGev applied to the Baptist as being the forerunner of Christ 
Like the English “before” (in “placed Jdefore,” “stands defore,” 
“ranked before”) so éuxpocbey, in certain contexts, might mean 
“superior to,” “above [in esteem].” This word, belonging to the 
Matthew-Luke tradition, is put by John thrice into the mouth of the 
Baptist himself testifying twice, (i. 15, 30) ‘““He is become defore me,” 
i.e. “ranked before me,” and, in the third instance, (iii. 28) “I have 
been sent defore him,” i.e. as His herald or harbinger®. 


1 [2329 (i) @] Lk. ix. 17 4p6n 1d wepoceioay atrois kAacpdrwr xcdbpuvor Sudexa. 
This prob. means ‘‘daskets of,” not ‘‘superabundance of.” Comp. Lk. xiii. 8, 
where D and the Latin Mss. have ‘‘a basket of dung,” and see Steph. for xégues 
meaning ‘‘a measure,” and for the curious phrase olvou xéguvos. 

3 (2329 (i) 6] The Syr. (Burk.) has ‘‘ they gathered and filled twelve baskets of 
fragments from the five pieces of barley-bread—those which remained over from 
them that ate” (SS ‘‘they gathered them, the fragments that remained over of 
them and filled twelve baskets, the superabundance of those five loaves of barley 
and of those two fishes. Now the men that had eaten of that bread had been 
five thousand”). The Latin versions also have ‘‘ fragmentorum” which prob. 
depends on ‘‘cophinos.” 

* [23302] See 880—5, where this Johannine use of &uxpooGer should have 
been noted. In Heb., Gesen. 8174 mentions only two instances of Malachi’s 
word as denoting superiority, Gen. xlviii. 20 ‘‘set Ephraim defore Manasseh 
(£6nxer...€uwpooGer),” Job xxxiv. 19 (LXX confused). “EumwrpooGer does not mean 
‘*superior” elsewhere in N.T., for Jn x. 4 ‘‘(the shepherd] goeth defore them” is 
not an instance. No instance quoted by Steph. means “‘ superior” except Plato 
631 D raGra 3¢ rdyta éxelywy Euwpocder réraxrat dice, ‘* these have a natural 
superiority to those,” but comp. Plato 744 A swopootrns EumpooOer wyleay... rode 
ryilay, and 805 D furpoober.. deiner dy. 
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(viii) ‘Ev 

(a) *En used metaphorically, ¢.g. ‘abide in,” see 1881 

(8) ’En used temporally 

[2881] ii. tg 20 “Destroy this temple and [zzth]in (ev) three 
days I will raise it up...thou wthin (év)' three days wilt raise it up*!” 
The corresponding utterance in Mark and Matthew (omitted by 
Luke) has “after an interval of (Su) three days,” and the context 
leaves the impression that no such words proceeded from Jesus but 
only from false witnesses. In the predictions of the Resurrection, 
whereas Mark has “after (uera*) three days” (1297, 1301—2) Matthew 
and Luke have “the third day,” and as these early variations cannot 
well be regarded as accidental, we are led to infer that something 
may be intended by John’s variations here (“in” and “within”). 
B’s reading represents Jesus as saying “sn three days” and the Jews 
as quoting Him not quite correctly, “within three days.” If the 
evangelist wrote this, his meaning may be that the Jews, while 
slightly exaggerating what Jesus had actually said‘, nevertheless (by 
a sort of irony of Providence) more exactly predicted that which 
actually came to pass: Christ did raise up the ‘Temple of His body 
“within three days®.” See 2715. 


1 (2881 2] Comp. Xen. Mem. iii. 13. 5 ‘‘ within five or six days,” Plato 240 B 
‘‘ ewtthin three days,” Steph. (Vol. iii. 962) ‘‘Quod Hippocrates dixit "Ey érrd 
hyudppow dxo8r}exovew, interpr. Celsus, /#f/ra septimum diem,” also Xen. 
Cyropaed. v. 3. 28 ‘*To come (lit.) less than within (seto» 7 é) six or seven days.” 

2 (2831 4) The first év is om. by B but ins. by &, the second é» is om. by &, 
a has “‘in triduo...tribus diebus,” 4 ‘‘ in triduo...in triduo,” ¢ ‘‘in trib (sé) diebus 
...in triduo.” 

3 Mk xiv. 58, Mt. xxvi. 61. 

* There are many other instances in which Jesus is not quoted exactly; but the 
whole subject of quotations and repetitions in Jn is attended with great difficulty : 
they are so frequently inaccurate (2544—68). 

§ (2331 ¢] It would be wrong to translate Mk xiv. 58, Mt. xxvi. 61 da rpidy 
tyepaw, ‘‘ within three days,” or anything but ‘‘a/ter an interval of three days” 
(comp. Mk ii. 1 &' jepiw), just as Mk viii. 31 wera r. h. must be rendered 
‘* after three days.” And these two expressions must be reconciled with ry rplrg 
tyuépg partly (see Field on Mt. xvi. 21) by Greek looseness of expression, and 
partly by Biblical influence. As regards Acts i. 3 de’ iyepar reocepdxovra, Cramer 
publishes, as from Chrys., ‘‘he said not for forty days but (?) at intervals during forty 
days, for He was (during that time, now] approaching nigh and [now] removing 
again,” ob yap elwe reccapdxovra hudpas d\Ad 3’ uepaw reccapdxovra: éploraro 
yap xal dgicraro rddw. If that is the writer’s meaning, he gives to dd with juepar 
an unprecedented rendering, which completely changes the sense. No authority 
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(y) ’Ew quasi-instrumental 


[2332] John does not use the Hebraic é& for “with” in such 
phrases as “‘slay zsfh the sword’?”: but Hebraic influence may in 
part account for his use of év rovre where many would use & 
rovrov “hereby”: xiii. 35 “By ¢his shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” In part it may arise 
from his proneness to see things as though they were going on in 
spiritual regions (eg. light, darkness, love), “/n this regron shall men 





for it is alleged by Blass (p. 313) except Mk xiv. 58, Mt. xxvi. 61, which, as 
stated above, must be rendered ‘‘ after an interval of.’ D omits &d in Acts bn 
places it above the line between reac. and tyu., d has ‘‘ post dies quadraginta” 
This makes excellent sense, ‘‘ After an interval of forty days, giving them a vision 
of himself (6rrayéueros avrois) and speaking of the things concerning the kingdom 
of God, and (?) uniting himself with [them] (cvyad:{duevo0s), he exhorted them not 
to separate from Jerusalem.” This would vividly represent what the Lord said 
and did in His last manifestation. The words attributed to Chrys. are not quite 
incompatible with the meaning in D, ‘‘ After forty days [from the Resurrection) 
appearing [for the last time].” Chrys. may mean, ‘‘ Luke said ‘after,’ not ‘during, 
for [during all those days] He came and went (not appearing continuously].” 

[2831 7] Jn xx. 26 ‘‘after eight days,” indicates that Christ had not appeared 
to the disciples since the appearance last (xx. 19) recorded, and favours the view 
that the manifestations after the Resurrection were not continuous. It also shews 
how divergent traditions about the intervals might arise; for the Hebraic phrase 
3” jpuepdy ‘‘after [some] days,” being as strange in classical Gk as in English, 
might be supposed to have accidentally omitted the number. Hence H, “‘eight,” 
or M, ‘‘ forty,” might naturally be inserted, being supposed to have dropped out 
before H in HMEpWN. Even if Chrys. interpreted d&d as meaning “‘at intervals 
during,” it is impossible to accept his interpretation without a great deal of 
evidence for such a use of dd with a plural (‘‘ days,” ‘* years” etc.). See 2716. 

[2381 ¢] In Lk. ix. 37 rf dis udpg, D has ded rs huspas, d “* per diem,” Syr. 
‘on that day again (SS om. again).” The Gk of D, if it is another way of saying 
rp é&js 7., must mean ‘‘after the interval of the day,” but seems to have been 
taken by the Latin translator as meaning ‘‘in the course of the day.” 

1 (23823 a) Rev. vi. 8 dwoxreivar éy poygalg. Comp. Lk. xxii. 49 & paxalpp. 
A Tebtunis Papyrus 16 (B.c. 114) has é» waxalpne—and others (#5. 41, 45, 46, 47) 
have the same phrase (in pl.)—to express ‘‘ [armed] with a sword.” Comp. 2d. 48 
Avxos avy @dXots ey Srdots, foll. by cal cxracapévwy ras paxalpas. As éy Srhas 
practically means éw\opépos, ‘‘ bearing arms,” so év paxalpy by analogy might come 
to mean paxatpopédpos, ‘‘ bearing a sword.”’ None of these papyrus passages have a 
verb like droxrelyw or wardoow, as in Rev., Lk., and LXX (2 K. xix. 37, Jer. xxvi. 
23 etc., where é» represents Heb. “‘in’’). So, too, 1 Cor. iv. a1 é» pass &\Ger— 
until instances are alleged from non-Hebraic Gk of épyopuat év—must be regarded 
as akin to 1S. xvii. 43 Epxy...€v pdBdy xal Alors, 2b. 45 Epxy...dv pougalg, 
2S. xxiii. 21 «aréBn...(Field) év p48dy,parall. 1 Chr. xi. 23 xaréBn...é Jd BSy. The 
Targum follows the Heb. in using ‘‘in,’’ and Deissmann (p. 120) gives no reason 
for rejecting the obvious explanation that the Pauline phrase had a Semitic origin. 
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discern that...,” namely, in Christian fellowship. So xvii. 10 “I have 
been glorified in them” does not, perhaps, mean merely “in their 
hearts” (still less merely “by them”) but “in the Church” as repre- 
sented by the small band of disciples: and xvi. 30 “Jn thts we 
believe that thou camest forth from God” may be intended to 
suggest the thought that, after wandering in the dark, the disciples, 
finding that Jesus miraculously knows their thoughts, seem to 
themselves to have emerged into light: “Jn [the light of | this [thy 
saying|, we believe....” 

(5) ’En used locally, én T@ razopyAakiw (viii. 20) 

[2333] viii. 20 ‘‘These words he spake im (év) the Treasury 
teaching in the Temple.”” As no authority has been alleged for the 
supposition that the Treasury (ya{odvAaxcov) was open to the public, 
it has been suggested that éy must here mean “near.” But no 
authonity for this hypothesis is alleged from N.T. Either therefore 
we must suppose that (1) a special part of the Women’s Court, 
opposite the Treasury, was familiarly known as “the Treasury,” 
or else that (2) John has used the expression loosely for some other 
reason. In support of (1), no instance has been alleged. 

[2334] It is true that, according to the LXX of Nehemiah, the 
people were to bring their gifts “7/0 the Treasury?,” and this might 
suggest that the public had access to the Treasury. But according 
to Mark, Jesus stood ‘‘opposste the Treasury” when He taught the 
disciples to judge the widow’s gift not as man sees it, but as God sees 


1 [2883.4] It would have been correct to say (1) ‘‘in the women’s court,” on 
which the Treasury abutted, or (2) ‘‘opposite the Treasure-chests” (called 
‘‘ Trumpets”) into which offerings were put by people in the women’s court, 
or (3) ‘‘ opposite the Treasury ” (Mk xii. 41) ¢.¢e. in that part of the women’s court 
where one could see people ‘‘ casting their gifts into the Treasury” (Lk. xxi. 1). 
Josephus says (Wars v. 5.2) that a portico ran ‘‘in front of (xpé) the treasure- 
boxes (ray yafopu\axiwy),” and (Ant. xix. 6. 1) that Herod Agrippa suspended a 
golden chain ‘‘up above the Treasury (brép rd yafogpuAd«cor) ” #.e. presumably on 
the wall of the Treasury abutting on the Court, where it would be visible to those 
in the Court. But none of these facts suggest that people had access to the 
Treasury, and the access is antecedently most improbable. or. Hed. i. 226 says, 
‘*When John saith, ‘Jesus spake these words in the treasury,’ it is all one as if he 
had said, ‘ He spake these words in the court of the women’...”—#.¢. in the place 
where the ‘‘ Trumpets” abutted on the women’s court. 

3 (2884.] Nehem. x. 37 ‘‘to the chambers of the house of our God,” els 
yafopuAd«ior ofxou Tot Geov. This might give the impression that the people came 
into the Treasury. 
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it; why then did not John adhere to Mark’s tradition (supposing him 
to have known it) and say, “These things spake Jesus teaching 
opposite the Treasury”? May not the reason be that, from the 
symbolical point of view, the old phrasing was not quite appropriate? 
John perhaps accepted from the Synoptists the tradition that the 
Treasury was the scene of Christ’s doctrine about judgment con- 
cerning gifts, as judged by man and as judged by God. But he may 
have also adopted a further tradition that His doctrine on that 
occasion included judgment in general (viii. 15 “ye judge after the 
flesh ”), since the whole life of man may be regarded as a “gift” or 
“offering” to God’. From his point of view, then, the Treasury has 


1 (23844) Mt. xxiii. 23 and Lk. xi. 42 protest against the tithing of mint, 
when accompanied by the neglect of ‘‘judgment.” Mt. xii. 7 says, “If ye had 
known what that means, ‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice,’ ye would not have 
condemned the guiltless.” Compare the tradition of Micah (vi. 7—8) that ‘‘to do 
justly ” is better than offerings of ‘‘ thousands of rams,” and “ rivers of oil.” The 
Treasury, the receptacle of God’s offerings, might well seem an appropriate place 
for doctrine about ‘‘ doing justly ” or “‘ judging righteous judgment.” 

Note also the following uses of év :— 

[2884] "Ey xepl in iii. 35 wdvra dédwxer dv ry xetpl adbrov is Hebraic as 
compared with xiii. 3 rdvra fdwxey air@ els ras xetpas. The second is the more 
emphatic—‘‘ gave him all things [giving them absolutely) into his hands.” Bat 
indiscriminative writers or translators might use the two indifferently as in Josh. 
X. 30, 32 (d%s) ‘‘ delivered into the hand of Israel,’’ Heb. ‘‘ gave, or placed, i the 
hand,’’ LXX els xetpas...els ras xeipas, but A dy xepl...eis ras xefpas. Comp. 
Dan. i. 2 Theod. &dwxew év yxerpl adrod, LXX wapédwxer...els xeipas adroi. 

[2884] The interpolation in v. 4 xaréBawey éy ry xodupBhOpe is probably 
from a Semitic source. Comp. Judg. vii. 9 xardSnOc éy (A els) ry wapepBodry and 
1S. xiv. 21 ‘‘¢#fo (marg. i#) the camp,’’ Josh. viii. 13 etc. Blass (p. 130) quotes 
Herm. Sim. i. 6 dwéNOys & ry wba gov, and refers to Clem. Hom. i. 7, xiv. 6, 
and (p. 313) quotes Epict. i. 11. 32 dvépxy é» ‘Payy. But in Clem. Hom. i. 7 & 
wupl doBéory pipOeloas roy aldva xodagGhoecGa, the meaning may be “ punished 
in fire unquenchable.” In Clem. Hom. xiv. 6 év d\X\oddry dpyutoaca is im- 
mediately described as é» ddAoddwy yevouevyn. The context lays stress on a voyage 
by sea, and suggests that the meaning may be, not “‘ having set out ss (for f0)," 
but “having found anchorage in (dpyéw) a foreign coast.” In Epictet., Schweig. 
says that d»¢pyy covers an erasure, which, he says, may be arépxy. Comp. 
30. li. 20, 33 dwehOeiv ev Badavely. This would reduce the two instances in Epict. 
to agreement with Herm. Sim. i. 6, and comp. Steph. 1289 D quoting Mustoxydis 
Anecd. dwredOévros év 79 warpld, and ‘‘alia non minus barbara schol. gocryrhs 6 
guvexas wapa Ty didackddy dwepxsueros.” The facts indicate that in vernacular 
Gk, independent of Semitic influence, the use of é» was freq. with dwépyerOu: but 
not with other verbs of motion. Epictet. elsewhere uses avépxopua with els, and 
also absolutely (but not with év), of ‘‘going up [to Rome].” "Awépxopas ey seems 
to have meant ‘'I go and stay in [a place].”” But the Fay(m Pap. 116, 138 give 
dwedGety els wédAcv (not év, though the writers are illiterate). 
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a typical meaning. It belongs to the Father, and the Son comes to 
visit it in order to inspect the offerings made to His Father. In this 
light—the Son being regarded as Lord of the Treasury—it is more 


appropriate to think of Him as standing “‘én” it than “opposite to” 
it, or “looking up” to it’. 
(ix) "Evéwvy 

[2835] *Evozrov occurs only once, xx. 30 (lit.) “ Many and other 
signs therefore on the one hand (oAAa piv ovy xai dAAa? onpeia) did 
Jesus in the sight of (évurriov) the disciples,” and once in the Epistle, 
1 Jn iii. 22 “we do the things that are well pleasing in Ais sight 
(€. atvrov).” Mark and Matthew never use it. Luke uses it twenty- 
two times, the last instance being (xxiv. 43) “he ate in their sight,” 
Le. “in the sight of” the disciples. This refers to the period after 
Christ’s resurrection: and it is noteworthy that the only Johannine 
instance of the word refers apparently to the same period, and to 
events of the same kind #.¢. to signs wrought by Jesus “in the sight 
of” the disciples alone, and not in the sight of the world at large. If 
the “signs” had not been restricted fo the “‘ sight” of “the disciples,” 
the phrase (it seems probable) would not have been inserted. 


(x) "El 

(1) Eni with Accusative 

[2336] *“Exi with accusative, which is frequently found in the 
Synoptists to express “coming up to” or “against” a person, thing, 
or place, is never used thus of literal motion by John except in xix. 


33 éwi 5é rov ‘Incotw éXOovres. John uses it however of the Spirit 
(i. 33, 51) “coming down o#” a person, and in vi. 16 “came down 


1 Lk. xxi. 1 dvaBhépas. 

2 [2885 a] This use of ‘‘and” after ‘‘many,” though (Steph.) regular in classical 
prose, is not found elsewhere in N.T. except in Luke iii. 18 woA\d yey ovr xal Erepa, 
and Acts xxv. 7. Jn xxi. 25 €orw 8@ xai &\Xa woddd omits ‘‘and.” Both in the 
use of évuarior, and in the insertion of «al, this passage resembles the style of 
Luke. Also puév of, which occurs in Jn only here and xix. 24, is extremely 
frequent in the Acts. ’Evwmoy, in Lk., in connexion with “eating,” occurs in 
Lk. xiii. 26, ‘‘ we did eat and drink in thy presence...,”” where Mt. vii. 22 has ‘* we 
prophesied in thy name....” Justin Mart. Afol. 16, Tryph. 76 has ‘‘ we did eat 
and drink in ‘hy mame.” So has Origen repeatedly (Huet ii. 389—90, 393, 
Cels. ii. 49). Acts x. 41 has (Peter’s speech) cuvedd-yomer x. cvverloper abry, 
Ign. Smyrn. 3 cuvégpayer [t.¢. the Lord] adrots xal ouvémiey ws capxuxés.... The 
narrative of Jn xxi. 13 describes the disciples as eating in Christ’s presence and 
from His hand, but makes no mention of His eating. 
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on (R.V. unto) the sea.” On the reading in xxi 4 éory éxi, where no 
verb of motion is expressed, see 2307 a. 

(2) °Em with Dative 

[2337] "Exé, “close on,” “at,” “by,” in iv. 6 éxt r% xyyp, and in 
v. 2 éxt rp mpoBarixy, Calls forno comment. In the latter, éxi—since 
it might be thus used whether the meaning were “‘ by a gate” or “by 
a pool” —throws no light on the disputed ellipsis (2216). 

[2838] In iv. 27 “And upon this (éri rovrp) came his disciples 
and were amazed that he was speaking with a woman,” it has been 
shewn (1673 a) that “amazed” probably conveys a notion of being 
“ shocked” or “‘scandalized.” ‘* Upon this,” literally ‘on the top of 
this,” is frequent in classical Greek, where éré occurs not only in 
such phrases as “evil ov evil,” “one o# another,” but also in the 
ordinary meaning of sequence, ‘“‘on this,” “hereon,” ‘“ hereupon.” 
But in N.T. this use of éxi rovrg—apart from some verb preparing 
the way for éri—is unique’. Origen has éwi rovro: SS has “ while 
they [were] speaking”; the Latin versions, “meanwhile,” “forth 
with” etc.; Dx*, e. Chrysostom says, “‘ Upon this came His 
disciples’: they came most seasonably when the teaching of the 
Lord had been completed?”—perhaps meaning “ Jesus had jus¢ time 
to utter the words, / am He,” whereas the writer of SS (“ while they 
were speaking [as above described]”) perhaps means “The woman 
had aof time to add a word of question.” Both interpretations 
appear to recognise the exceptional meaning of “spon fhes” by an 
attempt to paraphrase it. The context supposes that the disciples 
did not hear Christ’s words; else they would have been “amazed” 
at what He said, not at the mere fact that He “spake with a 
woman”: but they came up just in time to prevent the woman from 
saying anything more. 

[2339] In xii. 16 ratra Hv éx’ aire yeypappéva, D reads repi 
(comp. v. 46 wept yap enov exetvos éypaey) which would be the usual 
preposition if the meaning were simply “concerning ”: but ext “on 
the basis of” (not eis, ‘“‘with a view to”), means that the Scripture was, 





} The references given by Alford (ad /oc.) are not to the point, as they have 
verbs (‘‘ rejoice,” *‘ console” etc.) in the context and mean “‘rejoice af,” ‘*console 
over” etc. Eph. iv. 26 uy éwcdvérw él reproduces a phrase from Deut. xxiv. 15. 

3 (2888) Xddbdpa els xaupdy dwternoay rijs ddackaMas dwrapricOelcys. On 
Origen (ad foc.) éwi rotro, note confusion of o and w. Nonnus is strangely confused, 
Xpiords éyw yerduny: ob Sedrepos Aros ixdvec- Ovdé yuy Fpero Llérpos dre Opacts.... 
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by foreknowledge, ‘“‘ based on,” and “adapted to,” the act of Christ 
that fulfilled it. The context is quite different in Lk. xxiii. 38 
€xtypady éx’ avre: but probably ew, there too, means “suited to the 
case of,” and hence “concerning ”—not “ over his head” (506 (i) 4). 


(3) Eni with Genitive 

(a) ‘Emi tic @addccue (vi 19, xxl. 1) 

[2340] John seldom uses éxi with genitive, for it does not (1882) 
lend itself to metaphor. The only instance of ei with the genitive 
in Christ’s words is in xvii. 4 “I have glorified thee on the earth.” 
But the following passages claim attention :—vi. 19g—21 “They 
behold Jesus walking on (? near) the sea (xepirarovyvta emi ris 
Oadacons)...and straightway the boat (lit.) became on (? near) the land 
(evOéws éyévero 1d TAoctov éxi THs yys) to which they were returning 
(eis Hv bw7zyor),” xxi. 1 “After these things Jesus manifested himself 
again to the disciples on (? near) the sea (eri tis Oaracoys) of 
Tiberias.” 

[2341] In the latter, there is no intention to represent Jesus as 
walking on the sea, for it is expressly said that “Jesus stood on the 
bcach'.” Why, then, does not John use the customary? phrase “ dy 
(wapa) the sea”? Turning to the Synoptic account of the Walking 
on the Sea’, we find that Matthew curiously differs from Mark and 
John. Matthew has the phrase first with the accusative, ““ He came 
toward them walking on (? over) the sea (emi ryv 6.)”; then with the 
genitive, “seeing him on the sea (émi ris 6.) walking.” ‘This change 
of case may be explained as follows, from a desire to clear up an 
early obscurity attaching to the phrase ‘‘o# the sea,” and to the word 
““ walk.” 

[2342] ‘On the sea” is ambiguous—capable of meaning “sear 
the sea,” as when we say that a city “lies on the sea”—and more 
ambiguous in Greek than in English. We could not say, of a 
person, ‘ke stood on the sea,” for “on the edge of the sea.” But 
Greek and Hebrew can say this. Moreover zrepirarety means as 
a rule “walk about” and not “walk” in the sense of progression. 


1 [2341] xxi. 4 forn els (marg. éxl) rdv alyadée. For the reasons for 
preferring él, see 2307 a. 

2 [2841 4] ‘‘ Customary,” even where there is no verb of motion, both in LXX 
and in Mk-Mt. Comp. Mk iv. 1 dddonew wr. riy 6., v. 21 fv ©. Thy O., Mt. xiii. 1 


éxdOyro x. Thy. 6. 
3? Mk vi. 48—9, Mt. xiv. 25—6, not in Lk. 
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In LXX it is used of ‘“ walking to and fro,” on a roof, or palace wall’, 
and in classical Greek it was so frequently used about the “ walking up 
and down” of the philosophic teacher that it gave the name to the 
Peripatetic philosophy. Plutarch says that people use the tem 
“walk about” concerning those who “move up and down in the 


porches,” not about those who “ walk (Badi{orras) into the country or 
to see a friend?.”. Hence zeperareiv could not well mean “wak 
forward” except in some special context, as where Herodian says 
““He used fo travel with them, mostly walking (weperarev), rarely 
in carriage or on horseback*.” If therefore Matthew desired to use 
the verb in the sense of “advance,” some change in the context 
might be usefully introduced to suggest this*. Now from the time of 


1 (2842342) 2S. xi. 2 ©. éwt rod Sdparos, Dan. iv. 26 éwi rdy recy (Theod. ér! 
T@ vaw). Job ix. 8, Ps. civ. 3, describing Jehovah as “ walking about (wepraria)" 
on the waters, or on the wings of the wind, are prob. to be expl. in the light of 
Job xli. 23 (24) (LX X) ‘‘ he reckoneth the abyss as a portico (els wreplrarav),” i. 
as a place for walking up and down in. Prov. vi. 28 ‘‘ walk about on coals” 
conveys no notion of progressing. The accus. occurs in an erroneous rendering of 
Is. viii. 7 ‘‘ go over all his banks,” reperarjoe él ray retyos bua. 

3 (2342 4] Plut. Afor. p. 796D rovs é rais oroais dvaxdurrovras wepwares 
gacly...odxérs 5é rovs els dypdy Ff wpds pl\ov Badlforras. 

3 (2343¢] Steph. quotes Herodian, iv. 7. 11 ra wAeiord re adrois cwwdcre 
wepraray, cravlws dpparos 3 Ixrou éx:Balywr. 

4 [2342@] It may be urged that Mark himself distinctly mentions advancing 
in the words ‘‘ cometh (Epxera) towards them.” This is true, but the context 
indicates varieties of tradition. For (1) Mark adds ‘‘he wished fo (lit.) come past 
them (nOe\ev wapedOeiy atrovs).” (2) Matthew omits this, but has #A6em instead 
of &pxera. (3) John also omits this (‘‘ wished to pass by”) but has q@ede in 
quite a different context (‘‘ they wished to receive him”). (4) TapeA@e%, instead 
of ‘‘ pass by,” might mean ‘‘ come to [them]” in classical Greek, and might be 
taken by some as having that meaning here. (5) The three words H@€AON, 
HOEAEN, and HAGEN might be easily confused. (6) The tradition that Jesus 
‘‘wished to pass by the disciples”—and presumably gave up His wish—is 
fraught with great difficulty. (7) Matthew alone introduces a story about Peter 
here, asking Jesus to bid him ‘‘come” to Him ‘‘ over the waters (éwi ra S8ara),” 
and then Peter ‘‘ walked over the waters (weperdrynoer éxl ra b3ara)” and ‘‘ came 
to Jesus.” Taking all these facts into consideration we appear to be justified in 
inferring that Matthew’s reason for deviating from Mark’s use of the genitive 
(which is also the usage of the LXX) in the first instance in which he speaks 
about the ‘‘ walking,” was, that he desired to emphasize the meaning ‘‘ walking 
onward,” as distinct from ‘‘ walking about.” 

(2342 ¢] Ilepwraréw in N.T. means (1) ‘‘ walk about,” (2) ‘‘ walk in love, faith, 
light etc.” Applied to the lame, or paralysed, it may mean ‘‘ recover the power 
of walking.” When applied to Jesus, it probably means in most cases, as in 
classical Greek, ‘‘ walk about while teaching.” Where Mark describes Jesus as 
(xi. 37) ‘‘ walking about in the Temple,” Matthew has (xxi. 23) ‘‘ came into the 
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Homer and Hesiod, ei with the accusative of Oadaccay, rovrov etc. 
was extremely common in the sense of sailing, advancing etc. over 
the sea or ocean’. Consequently, by the slight change of the genitive 


Temple,” and Luke (xx. 1) “‘ éeacking the people in the Temple and preaching 
the Gospel’-; and this is probably the real meaning of Mark’s tradition. For 
several authors use the word thus (Steph.) Philostr. p. 21 ‘‘ lecturing to one’s 
audience (repewarobwros és rods dxpowpérous),” 1b. 302 ‘‘ lecturing to people that are 
in a state of depression (#. és d»Opwrous A0dipws Exovras),” Diog. Laert. vii. 109 
**Ask and answer and Jecture (rd épwrgy xal dwoxplyec@a: xal reprareiy).” As 
Jewish teachers ‘‘sat” while teaching, reptraréw would not probably be applied 
to Jesus in this sense, except either as a Greek paraphrase, or as referring to 
His ‘‘ going from place to place” while preaching the Gospel. 

{2848 /] Mt. iv. 18 wrepwariy (Mk i. 16 wapdywy) 3¢ rapa ri» Odd\accap 
ris T’. occurs before the call of Peter. The corresponding narrative in Lk. v. 1 
has éyévero dv ty rdw SxAow éwixeicGas alry Kal dxovew Tov NSyor Tot Oeod Kal adbrds 
Ww éorws rapa rhe Nyuyyy Tevynoapér. If this detail in Lk. is parallel to the 
detail in Mk-Mt., Lk. would seem, as above, to have taken w. as ‘‘teach.” In 
Lk.’s sequel, Jesus goes into a boat and (v. 3) ‘‘sitting down, from (éx) the vessel 
he taught the multitudes.” This resembles an incident, omitted by Luke, but 
recorded by Mark and Matthew before the Parable of the Sower, where the three 
Synoptists relate the gathering of a crowd. Mark and Matthew add :— 


Mk iv. 1 Mt. xiii. 2 
‘«...so that he himself went into a ‘s...so that he himself went into a 
boat and sat i (éy) ¢ke sea, and all the boat and saf, and all the multitude 
multitude were toward the sea on (or, had taken up its stand on the beach 


on the edge of, éri) the land (é#i (éxt rde al-ytaddr lorjxe).” 
rijs “yin.” 

(2843 ¢] The facts indicate that there were many traditions about Jesus 
teaching the disciples ‘‘ # the sea” or ‘‘ by the sea.” It is not at all likely 
that reperdrncey éxi rijs Oaddoons els rods uanrds originally meant (according 
to the idiom of Philostratus) ‘‘ He discoursed, on the edge of the sea, fo the 
disciples” —for the idiom was probably confined to educated writers. But, 
reversely, it is possible that the original and poetical tradition about Jesus 
walking on the sea to the disciples may have been explained by some as meaning 
that He ‘‘stood on the edge of the sea and discoursed to them,” or else ‘‘ He, in 
the sea, #.¢. in a boat on the sea, discoursed to the disciples.” 

(3842 4] In Jn xii. 35 ‘* Walk about (xepwareire) (R.V.) while (ws) ye have 
the light,” the Syr. (Burk. txt) has ‘‘ walk in the ight”; and a little later (xii. 36) 
instead of ‘‘ believe in (eis) the light,” Chrysostom has ‘‘ wads [having regard] to 
(els) the light.” If ws meant ‘‘ while,” we should have to interpret the former 
passage ‘‘ Be active,” ‘‘ be doing,” assuming that the ‘‘ walking about” is in the 
paths of righteousness ; but more probably (2201) ws means ‘‘ as” and the sense is 
‘* Walk according as ye have the light.” 

1 (23842:] Steph. quotes abundant instances from Homer and Hesiod of éxi 
with accus. in this sense (‘‘ over the sea”), but none (nor do L. S. and Jelf) from 
later authors. Matthew, however, uses it twice in the story of Peter walking on 
the waters, as well as once in the Synoptic Tradition. And comp. Eurip. ec. 
446 éw’ oldua, also Hel. 400, /ph. T. 395, 409. It seems a poetic idiom. 
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to the accusative, Matthew suggests that the meaning of the old 
tradition was not “walking about on the edge of the sea,” but 
“walking over the sea [toward the disciples].” In the light of this 
his readers would naturally interpret the next clause as “having 
beheld him, o# the sea, walking [towards them].” 

[2343] Mark’s narrative suffers from ambiguity. He has the 
same two phrases as Matthew, but with the ambiguous genitive 
in both clauses. John has only one clause, and that contains the 
ambiguous genitive, “They behold Jesus walking on the sea (éxi riz 
6.)3.” 

[2344] The variations may be illustrated by the description 
(LXX) of Israel ‘‘encamped dy the [Red] Sea.” The Hebrew 
preposition means literally “upon.” In the first instance, LXX 
renders this literally by éri with the genitive, but a few verses after- 
wards by apd with the accusative’, which is the regular rendering 
all through the Bible, rapa @aAaccay being very frequent whereas 
éri @addooys is extremely rare. When the latter occurs in the 
Psalms (R.V.) “terrible things dy (Heb. om) the Red Sea,” the 
Hebrew writer and the Greek translator (who uses éri with the 
genitive) may be alluding to the passage in Exodus where the 
meaning is “‘on the edge of the sea’.” 

[2345] It appears, then, that the phrase used twice by Mark, “on 
the sea,” is, both in Hebrew and in Greek, ambiguous. Matthew 
alters it in one case so as to make the meaning clear, “ walking over 
the sea.” John retains ‘‘ walking on the sea.” In view of Matthew’s 
alteration, and of Luke’s omission of the whole story, it is reasonable 
to conclude that there were early divergences of opinion as to the 
meaning of “on the sea” and to regard it as probable that John 





1 [2348.a@] Mk vi. 48—9, Mt. xiv. 25—6, Jn vi. 19. Some of the Latin ss. 
distinguish between the two clauses. In Mt., @ has ‘‘ambulans supra mari...sapra 
mare ambulantem” (6 om. 2nd clause), ¢ has ‘‘ambulans super mare...in mari 
ambulantem,’”’ / has ‘‘ambulans super mare...supra mare ambulantem,’’ SS has 
“on the water...on the waves of the sea.” In Mk, SS has ‘‘ walking on the 
water...on the water [and] walking.” In Mk, @ has ‘“‘ambulans Jesus super 
marem (stc)...ambulantem super mare.’’ In Mk, D has #. éwl rs Oaddoons twice. 
In Mt., D has two genitives; L. has genitive first, accusative second. 

3 [23440] Ex. xiv. 2 éwl rijs 0., xiv. g wapd toy 6. "Emit ri 6. occurs in 
Ex. xiv. 16, 21 etc. of Moses “stretching out his hand over the sea.” 

3 [284446] In Ps. cvi. 22, the Syr. and Vulg. have “‘ # the Red Sea”: Walton 
renders the Targ. ‘‘in,” but the Heb. ‘* super,’’ but the preposition, in both, is the 
same as in Ex. xiv. 2 (Heb.). 
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intended “walking om the sea” to mean something different from 
Matthew’s “walking over the sea”—something more in accordance 
with the usage of Polybius—who describes the Roman soldiers 
as ‘standing on (i.e. on the edge of) the sea',” and not venturing 
into it in order to attack the Carthaginians—and also in accordance 
with the LXX version of the Deliverance on the Red Sea and the 
allusion to it in the Psalms. And this hypothesis is made all the 
more probable because we thereby interpret the Johannine “o# the 
sea” precisely as we are to interpret the Johannine “on the land” in 
the same story, and also as we interpret the Johannine “oz the sea” 
in the narrative of the manifestation after the Resurrection. In each 
of these three cases “on” means “‘ close fo,” “‘on the edge of.” 

[2346] It has been shewn elsewhere that John’s use of the rare 
(1785 5c) word H@EAON in the context indicates that he was writing 
with allusion to Mark’s H@EAEN. Mark had said that Jesus 
“willed” to pass by the disciples. John says that the disciples 
“willed” to receive Jesus: and then there was a miracle. The boat 
was “immediately on the edge of the shore”! But the difference 
between the Synoptic and the Johannine miracle ts this, that in the 
former the Lord comes to the disciples, in the latter He draws the 
disciples to Himself*. See also 2716—7. 


1 Polyb. Bell. Pun. i. 44 éxl 8¢ ris Oaddoons torncay [ol ‘Pwpaioc] kararew\rry- 
pévos The Taw Todepuluy Tod\uapr. 

3 [23462] John, like Origen, may have regarded the story as typical of the 
Storm of Temptation. The narrative has some points of similarity to that of 
Adam and Eve, when they, after yielding to temptation, heard the voice of ‘‘ the 
Lord God walking (xepxaroivros),” and they were afraid. Before they had 
tasted of evil, says Philo (on Gen. iii. 8), they were at rest themselves and 
believed God to be at rest: now, being themselves in commotion, they impute 
motion to Him. This is not the place to discuss the relation between the two 
Johannine descriptions of Jesus ‘‘on the edge of the sea (éxt ris Oaddoons)” of 
Tiberias—one before, one after, the Resurrection. But, as regards the former, 
the facts indicate that John found this ambiguous phrase in the Original Greek 
Tradition. Instead of omitting it, or altering it, he desired to set forth what 
appeared to him the true and spiritual traditions containing it. In other words, 
whereas Luke omits, John intervenes and explains. 

[23464] The Acts of John says § 2 (ed. James) ‘‘ When He had chosen Peter 
and Andrew, who were brethren, He cometh to me and to my brother James, 
saying, ‘I have need of you : come unto Me.’ And my brother <hearing> that, 
said ‘John, what would this child have that called to us upon the shore?’ («al 
6 d. pou rovro elwev, "I. rd wadloy rotro <Td> él rod alyadol xadécary fuads 
vl Bob\erat ;).” 

(23846 ¢] The narrative goes on to say that, when they had “brought the ship to 
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(8B) °Emi toy ctaypoy (xix. 19) 

[2347] Jn xix. 19 éxi rod oravpot—which is parallel to Lk. xii 
38 én’ aira, R.V. “over him,” but better, perhaps, ‘concerning him” 
(506 (i) 5)—requires in itself no grammatical comment, but perhaps 
points to mistranslation of Semitic tradition by one or more of 
the evangelists. 
(xi) Karé 

[2348] Kara, in the Synoptists, is occasionally used of locality, 
both with genitive and with accusative. In John it is never thus 
used. In Mark, it occurs no less than seven times in the phrase «a: 
i8iav, “privately.” John never represents Jesus as doing anything 
‘‘ privately” (comp. xviii. 20). This is one explanation of the ranty 
of xara in John as compared with Mark. It is interesting to note 
that one out of two instances with the genitive, and one out of eight 
instances with the accusative, occur in interpolations (viii. 6, v. 4). 
The phrase «ls xa@’ efs is also part of an interpolation (viii 9). 


(xii) Merd 

(a) Meta ’loyaaioy (iti. 25) 

[2349] Mera with the accusative requires no comment, meaning 
almost always “after,” of time, as in the Synoptists?. 

Mera with the genitive of the person in N.T. regularly means “in 


company with,” and frequently “associated with (as a friend),” “on 
the side of.” Except in Revelation, it is not used in N.T. with verbs 


land,” the brothers presently saw Jesus ‘‘helping along with us to seféle the 
ship (ro wdotoy éSpdowper).” For this remarkable expression comp. (Steph.) 
Callixenus Athen. 15, p. 204 D édpac@ynva rd roloy dogpards éwl r&v paddyyus 
(#.¢., Steph. viii. 603, on the (1) ‘‘stocks” or (2) ‘‘rollers”), and Constantin. 
Basil. Mac. c. 34, p- go éwl ruvos dogparois éAmidos éSpacOjwar (metaph.). In 
N.T. also we have ‘‘hope” connected with steadfastness in two metaphors, (1) 
Col. i. 23 redeueriwuévar xal édpaioe xal wh peraxwotueran dwd ris éAwidos..., 
(2) Heb. vi. 18—19 éAwldos, Hv ws ayxupay Exopev. This ‘‘settling the ship” is 
perhaps originally derived from some poetic metaphor. 

1 [2349a] Merd with accusative occurs (12) in the phrase x. raGra (or, rovre) 
(2894), also in iv. 43 werd de ras dbo qudpas, xx. 26 ueO” tyusépas dared. It is foll. by 
other nouns in [v. 4] wera rhv rapaxhy (interpol.), xiii. 37 wera 7d Weoplor. 

In the historical books of LX X, mera raidra is very common (much more so 
than yerd rotro). It occurs (5) in 1 Mac., but not in 2 Mac., 3 Mac., 4 Mac. It 
occurs (3) in 1 Esdr. but never in Ezr., which has pera rovro twice. Mera 
ravra is non-occurrent in Mk and Mt., but it occurs Mk-App. xvi. 13, and in 
Lk. (both speech and narr.). It is very freq. in Rev. (i. 19, iv. 1, 2, vii. g ete.). 
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of contention ¢g. “fight with (i.e. against)',” a use apparently 
confined to Hebraic Greek. In John, when it is used of people 
“talking,” or “murmuring,” or “questioning with one another (er 
&dAHAwv)*,” the speakers are all on one side—either the Jews against 
Jesus, or the disciples wishing to question Jesus (not some for, others 
against, Him). And ovwyretv, Ojrnocs etc. elsewhere are found with 
pos OF ovv or dative, but not with pera®. These facts bear on the 
interpretation of iii. 25 (lit.) “There arose therefore a questioning 
Jrom (? 2350) (ex) the disciples of John along with (pera) a Jew about 
purifying, and they came to John and said to him, Rabbi,....” 

[2350] The whole of the context—which turns on the possibility 
of rivalry between the Baptist and Christ, who had come into the 
Baptist’s neighbourhood—suggests that the Jews and some of the 
Baptist’s disciples wished to incite the Baptist to jealousy. If Wwe 
take {yrnors to mean (as it does in the Acts and Pastoral Epistles) 
a quarrel‘, and a quarrel about some matter that seems to the writer 
unimportant, we can give pera its usual Johannine signification by 
supposing (1) a parenthesis after ‘“quarrel’,” (2) an ellipsis of ries, 
“some,” after éx (2213—5), (3) wera meaning “allied with”: “There 
arose therefore a quarrel—[some] of the disciples of John [siding] 
with a Jew [or, Jews] about purifying; and they came to John 
and said, Rabbi,...” se. they tried to rouse him to jealousy of 
Jesus*®. Nonnus has épis...’lwdvvao pabyrais ‘“EBpaiov pera pwrds. 


1 Rev. ii. 16, xi. 7, xii. 7, xiii. 4 etc. But comp. 1 Cor. vi. 6—7 ddergds 
pera ddedpo00 xplvera...xpluara Bere pe’ davrév. Steph. gives no instance. 

3 Jn xi. 56 Ereyor, vi. 43 yoyyotere, xvi. 19 fyretre, all foll. by ~ adrfrAws. 

3 Mk viii. 11 dat., ix. 14, 16 wpés, Lk. xxii. 23 wpés, Acts xv. 2 mpés 
(v. r. ody), Acts xxv. 19 wpés: Acts vi. g dat., ix. 29 mpés. 

4 (2850a] Zirnois is not in LXX. In N.T. it occurs elsewhere 6 times. 
It implies strife in Acts xv. 2, 7, foolish discussion and pedantical wrangling in 
1 Tim. vi. 4, 2 Tim. ii. 23, Tit. iii. 9, and prob. in Acts xxv. 20. Zhrnua is 
also used in an unfavourable sense in Acts xv. 2, xviii. 15, xxiii. 29 etc. 

& (23504) Comp. Rev. xii. 7 ‘‘And there was war in heaven—Michael and 
his angels making war with the dragon—and the dragon made war and his 
angels...” 

6 (2350¢] The Latin versions have ‘‘Jews” instead of ‘‘Jew” and render 
éx as follows :—a and / ‘‘ inter,” 4 ‘‘ ex,” ¢ ‘‘de,” d ‘‘a.” They render yerd thus :— 
a “et” (but @ has ‘‘inter Judaeos et discipulos Johannis”), 6 and e ‘‘cum,” 
ST “et,” @ “Sad.” Syr. Burk. has (txt) ‘‘among the disciples of John with the 
Jews,” but his marg. gives ‘‘of one of the disciples of John with a Jew (or, ‘the 
Jews’) S,” and the Arabic Diatessaron has ‘‘ between one of John’s disciples and 
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(8) Oi mer’ ayroy ontec (ix. 40) 

[2351] In ix. go (lit.) “‘ There heard [some] of the Pharisees these 
things—shose that were with him (qxovcav éx trav ®. Tavra of per 
atrov ovres),” SS has “the Pharisees which were nacar him.” This 
rendering, if allowable, would remove a great difficulty ; for the con 
text represents Christ as severely condemning them, so that “on his 
side,” or “his companions" —the rendering demanded by usage!— 
seems out of place here. But (1) pera is hardly ever used of mere 
proximity, (2) the article would surely have been omitted, since the 
sense would require “some, being casually with him.” Chrysostom 
paraphrases it as “following him superficially (€reroAaiws)”: but 
how can the supposition of such an ellipsis be justified? It would 
be more allowable to suppose that, as in ix. 25 ru@Ads wy means 
‘being once blind,” so here of dvres means “those who once were." 
But there the context continues “ now I see (adpre BAérw),” so that 
the antithesis and the context together make the meaning clear: 
‘Being [known to everyone as] blind,” or “being [up to this 
moment] blind,” now I see. Here there is no such context, and no 
satisfactory explanation presents itself’. 


(y) Meré compared with mapa 
[2352] John only once says pévew pera’®, the reason being perhaps 


one of the Jews.” These last two renderings necessitate that the ‘zo must be 
described as going fogefher to John and saying ‘‘ Rabbi” etc. 

(2350 7] Chrysostom supposes that the ‘‘Jew” was one of Christ’s followers, 
one whom the disciples of John tried ineffectually to persuade. But this view, 
besides not explaining perd, fails to explain why the evangelist here alone uses 
the word ‘‘Jew” instead of ‘‘a disciple of Christ,” the term he elsewhere applies 
(xix. 38) to Joseph of Arimathea. 

1 (2351 a] Even where Peter is represented as (xviii. 18) ‘‘ along with” the High 
Priest's servants (as Judas is ‘‘ along with” the soldiers that arrest Jesus) merd 
probably suggests blame, ‘‘ making himself their companion.” And, with the 
urticle, the notion of companionship is strengthened. 

2 (2351 4] Iloré, ‘‘ once,” occurs in this narrative, a little earlier (ix. 13) “‘him 
that was once blind (rby wore rupdév).” And the context implies that, whereas 
“‘the once blind” had been caused to see, so, ‘‘ those who had once seen” —t. 
those who, being Pharisees, had once been disciples of the Lord—had been made 
blind. It would therefore make good sense to read of wore per’ avrod Grres, and 
wore might have been dropped owing to its similarity with Orec of which it 
seemed a repetition. But there is no variation in the Mss. except that A places 
évres before per’ avrov. 

3 (2852 a] Jn xi. 54 ‘‘and there he abode with (werd) the disctples” is shewn 
by the following words (‘‘ Now the passover of the Jews was nigh”) to denote 
a brief period. 
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that pera mostly implies companionship, friendly conversation, aid 
etc., for a special occasion, unless the contrary is implied by adding 
‘“‘for ever” etc.!. When the Paraclete (s.e. Friend and Helper) is first 
mentioned, it is with werd, but qualified by “ for ever,” then with apa, 
‘‘at home with,” then with év, as follows, xiv. 16—17 ‘another 
Paraclete will he give to you that he may be za companionship with 
you (p<6" Sudv) for ever, even the Spirit of truth, which the world is 
not able to receive, because [the world] doth not behold it or under- 
stand it. Ye understand it because it abides, as in a home, with you 
(xap’ jpiv péver) and én you it [really] is (cat év univ éore, v.r. ora, 
W.H. txt €ortv).” 

[2353] Here are three stages of revelation. The first is, that the 
new Friend—instead of being the companion of the disciples for 
a few months (like the Lord in the flesh) (sera)—would be their 
companion, guide, and prompter, “for ever (¢is rov aiwva).” The 
second is, that since the companion was the Spirit of Truth and 
the disciples had a spiritual affinity with Truth, they were al- 
ready in sympathy with the Spirit, and it was already (in the eyes of 
the Lord who saw things as they were) af home with them (xapa). 
The third statement is, that the Spirit was indeed essentially “in 
them,” j.¢. in their inmost being (€v)*. The mss., except BD, read 
(xiv. 17) dora: “shall be in you.” But “ye understand it because tt 
shall be in you” makes very poor sense. Our Lord has previously 
used the present tense to the disciples (“‘ Ye are”) telling them that 
they are (xv. 3) “ pure” by reason of “the Word” that He has, as it 
were, spoken into the hearts of all but Judas. This “word” is 
regarded as being the beginning of the Spirit, which, therefore, He 
now says, “in you [essentially] is.” 

(xiii) TTapé 

(1) Tlapdé with Accusative , 

[2354] This construction is never used by John. Whereas Mark 
and Matthew have “dy the sea (xapa ryv OaAaccav)” with verbs of 


1 [9852 5] In xii. 7 ‘‘The poor ye have always with you (ue0" tuadr)” is 
omitted (1688 5) by SS and D. If it were genuine it would be Jn’s only mention 
of rrwxol in Christ’s words. 

3 [2858 a] In some contexts, é» dyiy might mean ‘‘among you all” and not 
‘* sm you individually.” But the whole passage indicates that the three prepositions 
describe three stages of spiritual help for each one of the disciples individually, 
the Spirit being (1) ‘‘ by his side,” (2) ‘‘at home with him,” (3) ‘‘in his heart.” 
Moreover, the Johannine é» almost always means ‘‘ in,” not ‘‘ among.” 
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rest or motion, and Luke twice has “ standing dy the lake (doves, « 
éordra, rapa tyv Niuvnv)',” John, though he at least once describes 
Jesus as standing by the sea, never uses wapa thus. It has been 
shewn (2340—6) that once at least (and probably twice) he uses a 
with the genitive to mean “on the edge of the sea.” 


(2) Tlapé with Dative 
(a) Tlapa with Dative and meré with Genitive, see 2352—3 


(8) Synoptic and Johannine use 


[2355] In the Synoptists, rapa rq Oeg, or re xarpé, “ with God,” 
or “with the Father,” mostly suggests “in the sight of God,” “in the 
estimation of the Father,” not “in His, [so to speak, literal] presence.” 
But in John the sense is local and metaphorical, as in viii. 38 “that 
which I have seen with (xapa) the Father,” that is ‘in the home of 
my Father,” or “ by the side of my Father.” It means the spiritual 
region that we call “heaven.” Compare xvii. § ‘glorify me...dy thy 
side (rapa ceavr@)...with the glory that I had dy thy side (wapa ooi).” 
In xix. 25 “Now there stood (iorjxecay 5€) by the cross (rapa v4 
oravpw) of Jesus his mother...,” there occurs the only instance in 
N.T. where zapa, is used with an impersonal dative. It is quoted by 
Chrysostom with wapeornxéva: and the dative. Is it possible that 
“the cross” had already acquired a shade of suggestion of a “sign” 
or military ‘‘ standard,” so that when Christ’s disciples had abandoned 
Him in the conflict, the women are described as still ‘‘ standing by 
the cross,” as soldiers “stand by the colours”? 


(3) Tlapdé with Genitive 


[2356] On mapa and ex, with é&épxouar, see 2326—8. Tapa 
Kvptov occurs in Mark and Matthew as a quotation in connexion 
with the Corner Stone (‘‘ This [thing] is from the Lord”) and in 
Luke, in connexion with the Incarnation, just before the Magnificat" 
In John, wape with genitive almost always means “from [the bosom, 
or home, or hand, or immediate presence, of]” God?. 


1 Lk. v. 1—2. 

2 (2356a] Mk xii. 11, Mt. xxi. 42 (Ps. cxviii. 23). Lk. i. 45 €orae rerelewors... 
wapa Kuplov, and also i. 37 obx dduvvartoe wapd rod Geol way pijua (alluding to 
Gen. xviii. 14 ‘‘ too hard for the Lord,” rapa ry Oe pra) refer to the Incarnation. 

3 In this sense it occurs about 18 times, in other senses about 7 times. 
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(4) Tapa with Genitive and with Dative interchanged 


[2357] In the following, the dative construction is followed by 
the genitive construction (but D, and most Latin and Syriac versions, 
have assimilated the latter to the former) viii. 38 & éyw éwpaxa rapa 
Te warpi Aad: Kai vpeis obv a yxovoaTEe mapa Tov waTpos moreire. 
Commenting on this, Origen adduces vi. 45—6 mas 6 dxovoas rapa 
Tou warpos xai pabuv épxera: wpos epé ody Gre Tov warépa éwpaxéy Tis 
ai px 6 dv rapa [rot] Ge0d, ov ros éWpaxev Tov warépa. But in the latter 
Origen reads ¢ dv rapa rp warpi instead of o dv rapa [rov] Oeod!, and 
Chrysostom reads o éx rod Geov at least once’. 

[2358] Retaining the text in vi. 45—6, we may explain 6 dv rapa 
[rod] Oeod, like 6 dy eis rév xoAwov tov warpos above (2308—89), as 
a combination of rest and motion, suggesting the divine nature of 
the Son on earth, not “sen¢ from the side, or home, of God” like 
John the Baptist (i. 6 dweoradpévos rapa) but “BEING from the 
side of God,” ze. eternally existing and proceeding from God. 
There is a distinction between the believer—who (through the Law 
of Moses and of Nature) “hath heard” voices issuing from the 
Father's House and “hath understood ” their humanising and loving 
tendency—and the Son, in the Father’s House, who “hath seen the 
Father.” 

[2359] In viii. 38, the interpretation of the whole largely depends 
on the interpretation of wocetre as indicative or imperative, on which 
see 2193 foll. On this, too, rests in part the application of rod zarpos 
to God, or to Satan (who is shortly afterwards described as the 
‘“‘father” of those whom Jesus is addressing). But in any case there 
is the same contrast as in vi. 45—6 between the distinctness with 
which the Son “sees” the things ## the House of the Father and the 


1 (2857 a) Huet ii. 293 A frepos ovyxpwpevos cal ry, Ilas 6 dxotoas rapa roi 
warpds xal uaduw Epxera: rpbs pe, obx Sri roy wardpa éwpaxé Tis, ef 7) 6 Wy Wapda TY 
rarpl ovros éwpaxe Tov warépa, épet Er: elol rives Trav dvowparoupévrwy Yuxdy wply els 
yévecu édOcix, pepadnreupéva: wapa ry warpl, cal dxovcaga abroi, al rwes xal 
Epxovra: wpos Tow cwrippa.... 

2 (2357 6] Chrys. Eira éwdye: Ovx Sri rdw Tlardépa ris édpaxer el uh d ww ex 
rod Geo: ob card rdw rijs airlas Aéyor dvral0a rovro Aéyww GAA Kara Tor Tpbtroy 
ris ovolas. ‘Emel ef rotro f\eye, wdvres wapd rot Oeot douév’ wold ody 7rd etalperor 
Tov Tiot xal xexwpoudvoy; That is to say, wapd would apply to ‘‘all men,” 
éx to the Eternal Son alone. One may infer from this that 6 d» rapd, in Chrys., 
a few lines above, when the text is first introduced, is (as often in such cases) 
a corrupt conformation to the received text. Cramer reads éx repeatedly, but 
has a strangely different text, with wdyres yap éx rod Oeod ecper. 
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indistinctness with which men receive promptings /vom the invisible, 
whether for good or for evil. About the promptings for good Jesus 
said, ‘everyone that hath heard and understood.” He does not her 
say, “the things that ye have heard and understood.” Perhaps the 
evangelist wishes to suggest that the muttered instigations to enl 
need no such effort to “understand” them as is required by the 
promptings to good. 


(xiv) ITZepé 


[2360] Iepé with accusative does not occur in John. On the 
v.r. in xi. 19 ras wept MdpOav, see 1990. With the genitive, rep 
occurs in John almost as often as in all the Synoptists together, 
because of the frequency of the Johannine phrases “testify con 
cerning,” “speak concerning” etc. This makes it almost certain 
that wept, the reading of A etc. in i. 30 trép ov éya aroy, is 
incorrect ; for there would have been no temptation to alter it It 
also demonstrates that trép ov, in that passage, cannot mean pre- 
cisely “concerning whom,” for, had that been the meaning, John 
would have written wepi. See 2369—71. The frequency of re, 
and the existence of ypaddew epi in v. 46, shew that xii. 16 7 & 
avr yeypaypéva does not mean quite the same as wepi avrov. See 
2339. 


(xv) Ips 

(a) pd émo¥ (x. 8) 

[2361] In x. 8 “As many as came defore me (xpd pov) are all 
thieves and robbers,” the difficulty of “before me” has caused its 
omission in several versions and quotations, because the phrase 
might be used against the Prophets and Saints of Israel. po, in 
some contexts, might mean “in preference to”—as in “ Thou shalt 
have none other gods Jdefore me,” if rendered into classical Greek. 
But apo, with é\detv, could hardly mean anything except “in front of” 
or “previously to.” 

[2362] In the second of these two senses, however, the phrase 
will harmonize with the context, if ‘“‘defore me,” referring to what has 


1 (2361 a] Ex. xx. 3, LXX w\7 duo’, Deut. v. 7, comp. Deut. xxi. 16. In 
Deut. v. 7, LXX has wpd rpoodswov pov, but AF wih» uo’. The LXX, so far 
as can be judged from the instances given by Trommius under seven Hebrew 
headings, never uses wpé to mean ‘‘ preferred to.” 
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just been said (“I am the Good Shepherd”) can mean “‘ before the 
coming of the Good Shepherd in the dawn to open the door of the 
fold and to bring out the flock for pasture.” In contrast with Him, 
the evil shepherds, or hirelings, may be supposed to come prema- 
turely, while it is dark, trying to force their way into the fold in 
order to steal and kill. Possibly rpo é¢sod may be also intended to 
suggest a notion of “ preferring himself to me,” but the fundamental 
meaning is that of time. Only, we are not to suppose that “ before 
me” means “before I became incarnate” or that it is limited (as 
Chrysostom seems to suggest) to leaders like Judas and Theudas’. 
It appears to be uttered by Christ in the character of the Good 
Shepherd—whether called the Shepherd of Israel, or the Shepherd of 
the world—and to mean “ As many as have come to the flock, from 
the beginning, not waiting for the Good Shepherd’s time, nor 
associating themselves with Him, but pressing forwards to rule 
mankind by the short methods of constraint.” 


(8) pd transposed 


For xii. 1 po 2 nepwr rot rdoxa, see 2288. 


(xvi) Ipés 
(1) Tlp6c with Accusative, with verb of rest 


[2363] The only Johannine passage that needs comment is 1. t 
‘“‘In the beginning was the Word and the Word was with (xpos) God 
(rov Oecv),” where the question is, What is precisely meant by xpos? 
An evangelist might have used ov “together with,” or perd “in 
companionship with,” or wapa (with dat.) “by the side of,” “in the 
household of ”—as, in Proverbs, Wisdom personified, describing her 
close connexion with God, says, “Then [#.e. during the Creation] 
I was by His side (wap’ avr@)*.” But John uses a preposition that is 
(so far as present evidence goes) not used in this connexion by any 


1 [2862] Origen says (Huet ii. 41 D) wpo yap ris reAXeuwoews ToD Adyou wdrra 
yexra ra dy dvOpwras Are évdej cal &AX\twH. In his context he mentions the 
‘*aphste horse” in the Apocalypse (xix. 11) with Ps. xxxiii. 17 ‘‘A Aorse is deceitful 
for safety” and Ps. xx. 7 ‘‘Some trust in chariots and some in 4orses.” The 
passages suggest a contrast between the true Deliverer, or Captain of Salvation, 
and the false Deliverer, between the Warrior and the Brigand. 

3 Prov. viii. 30. 
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Greek classical author, nor in LXX.' And this is all the more 
remarkable because wapd with dative is used by John to describe 
“abiding wéth,” spiritually, as well as literally, and this is also used 
in classical Greek, and in the Synoptists, to mean “in the house of” 
“at home with.” 

[2864] In N.T. xpds twa is frequently employed, to mean, not 
exactly “at home with,” but “in familiar intercourse with,” “close 
contact with,” sometimes hostile, but in any case close, communica- 
tion’. In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians the Apostle says 
that he desires “‘to be at home sn converse with the Lord (événzer 
wpos rov K.)” and in any case to be “ well pleasing” to Him ; and he 
uses this preposition to describe his “staying i# converse with” Peter, 
and to express his hope that the youthful Timothy may “be free 
from intimidation in his istercourse with” the Corinthians, 

[2365] According to the analogy of Mark’s usage, o Acyos ww 
mpos tov Oeov would mean “the word was in converse with God”: 
and John, in writing the words, might possibly have in mind the two 
passages (2364 a) in Mark’s Gospel where Christ speaks of Himself 
as “having converse with” men, and where, in each case, either 
Matthew or Luke has omitted or altered the preposition. As the 
Logos on earth jv pds dvOpwrovs, so from the beginning He was 


1 (2868 a] Steph. and Thayer give no instance of elvas wpés ria from classical 
Greek. Wahl’s classical instances bear on ypdgecOa, or dwoypdder Gas, pds etc., 
and contain no example with elva: or with a verb of simple rest. Swete 
(Mk xiv. 49) says ‘‘see W. M., p. 504, and cf. ix. 19, note”; but ix. 19 note 
says simply ‘‘ xpos buds=ped’ uiw (Mt.), cf. vi. 3”; and vi. 3, commenting on 
wpos muds, simply says, ‘‘They were settled at Nazareth (ade wpds tyuiv)”— 
presumably a misprint for judas. W. M. p. 504 gives no classical instance exc. 
Demosth. Afpat. 579 a (Teubner 892) rots wer ¢...elvac ras Sixas wpos rods Oeo- 
podéras, t.¢e. ‘‘ bring their suits ¢o’’—which is not to the point. 

(2863 5) In 2 Chr. xxviii. 15 ‘‘they brought them to Jericho...unto their 
brethren,” xaréornoay avrovs els ’I... pds robs d3e\povs abraéw, motion is implied. 
No instance has been hitherto alleged of elva: rpds rwa in LXX. 

9 (28642] Mk vi. 3, Mt. xiii. 56 (Lk. diff.) ‘‘ they are all s fawssiiar intercourse 
with us (waoa: rpds huas elolv),” Mk ix. 19, Lk. ix. 41 (Mt. xvii. 17 e6" dpc) 
‘** How long shall I hold converse with you (xpos buds)!” Mk xiv. 49 (Mt. xxvi. 55 
om., Lk. xxii. 53 “e6” dudr) ‘*1 was daily in converse with you (wpds ouas) in the 
Temple teaching and ye did not seize me.” Comp. Mt. xxvi. 18 (Mk-Lk. diff.) 
mpos o¢ wad ro IIdoxa ‘‘I keep the Passover i# thy house.” The context suggests 
a sign, and a secret arrangement, and confidential communication. 

3 [28644] 2 Cor. v. 8, Gal. i. 18, 1 Cor. xvi. 10 dgéSws yéryras wpds duds. 
Comp. Gal. ii. 5 ‘‘that the truth of the Gospel might adzde tn converse with you 
(dtapelyy wpos Uuas).” 
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0s Tov Oeov, and the twofold application of the phrase “in converse 
th” prepares the way for the thought of a Mediator. Moreover, 
is preposition, being regularly used with many verbs of speaking’, 
ight seem appropniate to the definition of the Word. 

[2366] But would an educated Greek at once understand jv mpos 
v Oeov in this sense? In Mark, the context shews the meaning of 
vac wpos, but it is not shewn thus at the beginning of the Fourth 
ospel: and apos with the accusative, in classical Greek, means 
having regard to,” as in rpos ravra “having regard to these things,” 
1e of the commonest phrases in the language. Hence pos rov 
ov might be taken by Greek readers to mean “having regard to 
od.” And this would agree with abundant instances of (jv mpos 
va, in classical Greek, meaning “fo dive in absolute devotion to 
tyone,” as where Demosthenes describes patriots as “living with 
nstant regard to (mpos) their country’.” This sense, too, suits the 
hole of the Fourth Gospel, which describes the Son as doing 
thing except that which He sees the Father doing, so that the 
ogos is regarded as always, so to speak, [“‘looking] foward,” or 
having regard to,” God. Probably John combines this spiritual 
eaning (“devoted to”) with the more local meaning (“in converse 
ith”) and, in his own mind, the former is predominant*. 


1 [2365] Not however so freq. in Jn asin Lk. Aéyew and elrety xpés in Jn 
cur only thrice of Christ’s words, but more freq. as to the words of others. 

2 (2866 a] Aristot. Rhef. i. 9. 4 édevOdpou yap rd wh wpds Addo Syy, Plut. Mor. 
1K éwel wpos érépous 7 wpds avrovs elOlcueba Shy, Demosth. 411. 33 rots dé 
os buds {wow (comp. #6. 361. 4 wpds Tobroy wdyr’ éoxérour), Lucian iii. 312 
os ubvow ce fw. It is frequent in Aristotle. 

3 (2866 5] IIpés rwa with verbs of speaking—which is prob. non-existent in 
k-Mt. except in wpds d\Af\ous or davrovs—is fairly frequent in Jn, but not 
arly so frequent as in Lk. Jn seldom has it of words addressed by Jesus to 
hers (iv. 48 ‘‘Except ye see signs...,” vi. 5 ‘‘Whence are we to buy loaves?” 
i. 31 “‘If ye abide in my word...,” addressed to those who are soon afterwards 
lled the children of the devil), but more frequently of words addressed to Jesus 
. 3, iii. 4, iv. 15, 49 etc.). In Lk. it is so freq. as to occur six times in the 
st chapter. In LXX, wpés rwa in « Kings xii. 5, 7, 10, xxii. 18 etc. corresponds 
rol in 2 Chr. x. §, 7, 10, xVill. 17 etc. : 

{2866 ¢}] In Mk xii. 12, pds adrods ewer means ‘‘with reference to (or, against) 
em.” In Mk x: 26, W.H. read Aéyorres wpds adréy without altern. following 
2M, and this would mean ‘‘to Jesus.” But the text varies greatly. SS omits 
saying” and has ‘‘in themselves,” and AD and the Latin vss. have pds ¢aurods. 
ere does not appear any reason why wpés a’réy, had it been in Mk, should 
ve been altered to wpos davrovs. But if the € in éavro’ds were dropped in 
me mss. after the C in mpés, or if davro’ds were spelt abro’s, it would be 
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(2) Tpdc repeated after verb of motion 


[2367] In xx. 2 “She runneth therefore and cometh ufo (xpa) 
Simon Peter and unto (xpos) the other disciple whom Jesus loved 
and saith to them...” why is xpos repeated? The repetition would 
certainly indicate a desire to distinguish in a marked manner between 
the two, if xpos had been repeated in a brief phrase like xpos % 
Kai mpos ‘Iwavyv. Perhaps here it means simply that the two were not 
living in the same house, and Mary is to be supposed as being 
accompanied by Peter to the house of the other disciple. No other 
Instance quite like this is given by Winer-Moulton (p. 522, Part iii 
sect. 1. 7. a). Elsewhere prepositions are repeated to give dis 
tinctness and weight to separated clauses as in Jn xvi. 8 (and 
without «ai, in Eph. vi. 12). 

(3) Tpdc with Dative 

[2368] This occurs four times in John (Mk (1), Mt. (0), Lk. (1)') 
always meaning “at,” “close to,” xvill. 16 “Peter was standing af 
the door,” xx. 11 ‘Mary was standing af the tomb outside,” xx. 12 
“two angels sitting one af the head and one aé the feet.” ITIpes, 
“near,” with dative of person, occurs in Sophocles (Ax#. 1189, Oed. 
Col. 1268) (comp. Aesch. Supp/. 242) and might conceivably have 
been used (pos r@ Gee) in i, 1 1f John had meant merely “near®.” 


(xvii) ‘Y¥wép (see also 2718—22) 


[2869] ‘“Yxrép with accusative occurs as v.r. for (xil 43) wwrep, see 
2092. ‘Yzép with genitive occurs 13 times in John, more than twice the 
number of instances in all the Synoptists. In almost all the Johannine 
instances it refers to the death of one for the many®. But in the 


comparatively intelligible that avrods (read as adroés) should be changed to atréiv: 
and adrév might be thought by the scribe of B to agree better with Mt.-Lk. and 
with the context, which describes Jesus as answering what is said by the disciples. 
W.H. reject B’s reading of éaur. for adr. in Mk vili. 37 and xi. 8, and place 
it in the margin in xi. 7. On the whole, in Mk x. 26, éavrods seems more 
probable than avrév. 

1 Mk v. 11 ay de exe? xpos ry Spe, Lk. xix. 37 éyylforros 82 adrod Foy rpds 
Ty xaraBdoes 7. Spous rww 'EXacwy. 

2 [2368.4] II\nolov, ‘‘near,” deserves mention as a preposition peculiar to Jn in 
iv. 5 wAnoloy Tov xwplov, K.V. ‘‘ near to the parcel of ground.” I1Aqoetlos, ‘‘near,” 
occurs nowhere else in N.T., nor does Steph. quote it freq. except with genitive of 
person (but see Aesch. Prom. 364). Jn may have been influenced by LXX where 
it occurs (Tromm.) 10 times, once (Josh. viii. 33) in connexion with Gerizim, 
called in John (iv. 20—21) ‘‘this mountain.” 

3 Jn xvii. 19 brdp avrwr dyid{w éuaurdéy refers also to mediation. 
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following it is rendered by R.V. (as well as A.V.) “of”: i. 30 “This 
is he of whom (ip ov) I said, After me cometh a man which is _ 
become (A.V. “is preferred”) before me....” 

[2370] Against this rendering is the fact that (2860) wepé is the 
regular Johannine preposition in the phrase “speak of” meaning 
‘“‘speak about.” ‘Yzép, it is true, is used by some authors in a sense 
closely resembling that of wepé, as we might use “on” (“on this 
subject the writer urges etc.” often with a notion of advocacy): but 
in such cases the context—referring generally to a thing, not to 
a person—ought to be such as to make the meaning clear’. Here 
the context suggests “in behalf of.” For the Baptist is speaking as 
a messenger or ambassador of the Messiah, and he might have used 
the words of St Paul ‘We are ambassadors in behalf of Christ*.” 

[2371] Ammonius’, among other explanations, suggests that avyp is 
here applied to Christ by John the Baptist in the sense of vupdios, 
“bridegroom,” and it is an undoubted fact that in the Fourth Gospel 
the singular of avjp is always capable of this sense*: and the Baptist 
is introduced later on in this Gospel as calling Christ the “ bride- 
groom” and himself the “bridegroom’s friend’.” This suggests 
a new way in which we may interpret trép in accordance with its 
legitimate meaning: “This is he é behalf of whom [coming as the 
bridegroom's friend in behalf of the bridegroom| 1 said, After me 
cometh a man....” It would be too much to substitute “husband” 
for ‘“‘man”: but a play upon the word, suggesting the former, may 
very well be intended. In the first statement of the Baptist’s evi- 
dence the word “man” did not occur (i. 15) “This was he (lit.) that 
(1927) I said (otros fv év elrov), He that cometh after me....” The 
insertion of the word avjp is therefore all the more remarkable here: 
and so is the insertion of trép. We may suppose that in the first 
moment of discovery the Baptist simply announces a superior. 
After an interval he is able to define the superiority: “He is the 


1 (28702) E.g. in Xen. Cyrop. vii. 15. 17 Abradates has been, in effect, 
pleading in behalf of the flanks of the army that they will be exposed while he 
himself will be so safe that he is almost ashamed to take the position assigned to 
him. Cyrus replies, ‘‘Well, if your part [of the army] is right, be not alarmed 
Sor them (el rd rapa col cadws Exe: Odppec irép éxelyuw).” See 2719. 

® 2 Cor. v. 20. 3 Cramer ad Joc. 

* (2871 2] In iv. 16, 17, 18 the context shews that it mss¢ mean ‘‘ husband.” 
In i. 13 008 éx OeX}paros dvdpdss, the use of dvfp instead of A»Opwwros may indicate 
‘* husband,” the meaning being ‘‘ not by mortal begetting.” See 2783 ¢. 

8 Jn iii. 29. 
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dvyp, the lord, the husband of Israel. I came and spoke za Ais &. 
half, preparing the way for him as the bridegroom.” See 2718-2 


(xviil) ‘Ywé and troxdre 
(1) ‘Ynd with Accusative 


[2372] “Yxo with accusative occurs only in i. 48 ‘Before Philip 
called thee being under the fiz-tree 1 saw thee (xpd rov oe Diturre 
gwvyjca, ovra vd tHv ouxyy eldov ae).” This should be compared 
with the following, which contains the only instance of vmoxare 
in John, i. 50 “Because I said to thee that I saw thee underneath 
the fig-tree (or. elSov oe vroxatw ris ovxns) thou believest!” Here 
a phrase with uo and accusative is quoted with uwoxdrw and genitive. 
Perhaps the more emphatic form vroxdrw, “under cover of,” em- 
phasizes the notion of secrecy: “Because I said to thee that I saw 
thee under cover of a fig-tree [as if that were, in thine eyes, so very 
marvellous].” The same substitution is found in Luke’s, as compared 
with Mark’s, description of the suppressed light. Mark has “‘ssder the 
bed,” but Luke “uader cover of a bed,” or “thrust down under 
a bed’*.” 


1 (2871 4] For twép with personal object and verb of speaking, comp. Xen. 
Cyrop. iii. 3. 14 éwel od” od owwwas ey Adtw cal dwep cod cal bwéep hyde, Polyb. 
xxi. 14. 9 Taira...drepiparo bwep wavrds tou cuvedplov, xxviii. 16. 4 brép Fs 
[wpecBelas] éwocetro rd» xpnuariopor xal rovs ddyous. 

2 (2873 a] Mk iv. a1 bwd rh» xXlyny, Lk. vill. 16 bwoxdrw «rAbys. In LXX, 
(1) ‘Sunder the tree, oak, pomegranate etc.” is regularly b96 with accusative, but (2) 
‘Sunder every green tree,” referring to idolatry, is regularly dwoxdre (in Is. Ivii. 5, 
where LXX has twé, Aq. and the rest have twoxdrw) with genitive. By so 
allusive a writer as Jn this distinction might be utilised here if the intention was 
to indicate in the second phrase (dwoxdrw) that Nathanael was passing through 
some spiritual crisis and perhaps wrestling with the solicitations of evil thoughts 
just before Philip called him. 

(2372 5] There is ambiguity in the first words, wpd rov...cuxfw. The caller 
might be Nathanael or Philip, and either Philip or Nathanael might be under the 
fig-tree. We have to infer the meaning from the context. And, even when 
eldé» oe is added, there is still ambiguity. “Ovra may agree with (1) the preceding 
or (2) the following ce: and the meaning may be (1) ‘‘{Long, or just] before 
Philip called thee at the moment when thou wast under the fig-tree—I saw thee,” 
(2) ‘‘[ Just] before Philip called thee—I saw thee in that moment when thou wast 
under the fig-tree.” 

[2872] Chrysostom has a long and not very clear commentary, in the course 
of which he seems to assert that Christ had seen Nathanael not only ‘‘ yeast defore 
(xply 4) pwvijoa)” the calling but also “ defore this (xpd rodrov)”: only the time 
had not come to say this. And yet Chrysostom previously says ‘‘But Jesus 
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(2) ‘Yno with Genitive 


[2873] “Yxo with the genitive is avoided by John (1885) as he 
prefers to speak of an agent performing an action rather than of an 
act performed by (vo) an agent. It occurs only in xiv. 21 6 éywy ras 
dyroAds pou x. THpwy auras éxeivos éorw 6 ayardy pe: 6 dt ayarav pe 
ayarnOnoera: two tr. watpos pov, where perhaps the writer desires to 
repeat precisely the words 6 dyarwy pe so that they may constitute 
the two middle terms of the sentence (2544). Perhaps the frequency 
of the nominatives 6 ayarwv and 6 7 ayarwy in the Epistle (1 Jn ii. 
10, lil. 10, 14, iv. 7 etc.) may partly explain the shape of the sentence 
here. Had the verb been rizaw we should have expected édv ris ene 
Tia Tinoe avrov 6 raryp similarly to xii. 26. 


PRONOUNS 


J. DEMONSTATIVE 
(1) Adrés (see also 2723—7) 


[2374] Avros (nom. sing.), in Luke’, sometimes means “he” (un- 
emphatic); but John uses it always to mean “himself,” sometimes in 
a context mentioning other persons (‘‘Aimself (avros) and his mother,” 
“* himself and his household’”) but more often without such context 
to mean “of his own knowledge, or motion,” “unaided,” “ un- 
prompted,” eg. i. 24—5 “ But Jesus [of] Aimse/f (4. 5¢°1.) would not 
trust himself to them because he understood [of] Aimself (8a 1d 
avroy ywuoxew) all men...for he knew [of] himself (avrés yap eyivu- 


answered as God. For indeed He said I have known thee from the beginning... 
and ‘But now (s.¢. just now) did I see thee in the fig-tree (Kal yap elrev, Sr 
Avw dy ce olda...xal, Nov eldé” oe évy ry ouxy...).”” Probably xal yap elev means 
‘*For indeed He sasd [i effect]” i.e. He meant. And Chrysostom perhaps 
implies that the words of Jesus contained both of the meanings above mentioned, 
though the time had not yet come when the former (‘‘long before”) could be 
clearly expressed. It will be noted that he paraphrases ‘‘ under the fig-tree” 
as ‘‘i# [the covert of] the fig-tree.” 

1 [88742] Comp. Lk. xix. 2 xal l8od dnp dvéuar: Zax. xal abrés Hr dpxsreduwns 
with Judg. xvii. 7 xal éyer}On veavlas...xal avros Aevelrns, a literal rendering of 
the Heb. ‘‘and he [was] a Levite,” and see Lk. iv. 14—15, viii. r etc. In Lk., 
this use is probably Hebraic. 

3 (2874 5] Jn ii. 12, iv. 2, 12, 53, xviii. 1 (R.V.) ‘* 4e entered Asmsel/f (d.) and 
his disciples,” (A. V.) ‘‘ 4e entered and his disciples.” 
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oxev) what was in man’,” vi. 6 “ For he himself (a. yap) knew [i.c. he 
knew of himself, although he asked a question]...” 

[2875] So in vi. 15 “Jesus withdrew again into the mountain 
himself alone,” avros povos is in contrast with the multitude that 
wished to seize Him, and perhaps it does not merely mean “by 
himself alone.” Several authorities omit atrds. Perhaps it has a 
mystical emphasis (2724—-6). The same phrase, avros povos, is applied 
to the grain of seed that will not die, xii. 24, A.V. ‘It abideth alone,” 
but R.V. “it abideth dy itself alone.” It would be well to use the 
emphatic pronoun elsewhere, ¢g. vil. 10 “Then he Azmse/f also went 
up [following his brethren].” In v. 20 “The Father loveth the Son 
and sheweth him all things that Ae Aimse/f doeth,” R.V. has “ himself,” 
but does not have it in xii. 49 “The Father that sent me hath Asmsdf 
given me commandment (6 wépyas pe warnp autos pot évrohiy 
dédwxev).” In the latter, avros is not quite the same as éxetvos, “ He 
and no other”; it is rather, “‘He in His own person,” or “ He in 
His own character of Father’.” 

[2376] Avrovs (accus. pl. masc.) occurs very frequently in the 
Synoptic narrative, to denote disciples, multitudes, Pharisees etc., in 
relation to Jesus, describing how Jesus “taught ‘¢hem,” “healed 
them,” “called them,” “sent them,” “questioned them” etc. In John 
it occurs ‘sus only four times® (excluding one instance in an inter- 
polated passage‘). On the other hand it occurs nine times in Christ's 
Last Prayer referring to the disciples, when He is praying to the 
Father concerning “ them’®.” 


1 [8874] A.V. omits ‘‘self” in each of the three cases, R.V. in every case 
but the third. The threefold repetition of adrés is remarkable. In reality it 
does not mean ‘‘ Jesus, by himself ”—for Jesus repeatedly declared that He does 
nothing ‘‘from, or by, himself’”’—but Jesus being one with the Father or with 
the Spirit. Comp. the threefold repetition of raéra in 2896—7. 

2 (2875.2) In xii. 49 R.V. has ‘‘The Father which sent me, he hath given me....” 
In vii. 4 oddels ydp re ev xpuwr@ woe? xal Syret ‘adrds) é» wappyolg elas, the txt, if 
correct, means ‘‘himself in opposition to his work.” W.H. marg. has adré, with 
BD d; but (1) c might be dropped before €, (2) although Syr. Cur. omits aérés, 
SS inserts it, (3) ¢y7@ with accus. and inf. is not found in N.T. See 2727. 

% Disciples in i. 38, vi. 17, xiii. 1, soldiers in xviii. 7. 

4 viii. 2. 

5 (2876 a] xvii. 6—23. The nom. pl. atrol is used (perh. in a more personal 
and emotional sense than éxeivyo) in Christ’s Prayer for the disciples, xvii. 19 
‘*that they may be also themselves hallowed,” xvii. 31 ‘‘that they may be also 
themselves in us.” In xvii. 8 xal adrol &\aBov, there is perh. a notion of spon- 
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[2377] In xviii. 11 1d rorjpiov...ov py iw avro, there is probably 
a combination of two constructions (1) “that very cup (avro r. x.),” 
s.e. the cup just as the Father presents it, and (2) the repetition of 
@vuro (more usually éxeivo) to emphasize the object’. In xx. 2—15, 
after Mary has said “They have taken the Lord out of the tomb,” 
the two disciples run thither, and one of them happens to be indicated 
by a pronoun (xx. 6 “Simon Peter following Aim”): but the narrative 
proceeds to describe how Peter (xx. 7) “entered into the tomb, and 
beholdeth...the napkin, which had [before] been upon 4és head,” 
where ‘“‘his,” of course, means “the Lord’s”—very naturally and 
dramatically since ‘the Lord” is in the mind of the evangelist and 
is assumed by him to be in the minds of sympathetic readers: and 
similarly Mary addressing, for the first time (as she supposes), the 
‘“‘ gardener,” says “Sir, if thou hast conveyed Aim away,” although 
the ‘‘ gardener” has merely said, “ Whom seekest thou??” 

[2378] The meaning of avrod is disputed in the following, viii. 44 
“‘ He (éxetvos) was a murderer from the beginning and stood (éornxer) 
not in the truth because there is no truth in him. Whenever he is 
speaking ‘hat which is false (rd Wevdos) he speaketh out of his own 
(ex rev iSiwv) (2728) ; because he is a false speaker (Wevorys) and the 
father of if (avrov).” Here “of s#” probably means “ of that which is 
false.” Falsehood is regarded as being slanderous, #.e. diabolic, or 
Satanic. Whenever Satan utters that which is false he speaks “out 
of the abundance of his heart,” ‘“‘out of his inmost nature”; but it is 
also suggested (by “‘your father” in the context) that, when the 
Slanderer causes men to slander, he speaks out of them as “his 
family” —idiwv being either masculine or neuter. For Origen’s and 
Chrysostom’s views see 2728. R.V. has “speaketh of his own”— 
which, if “of” is meant for “from” (as in “give of,” “take of”), is 
probably not English (2728 4), or only the English of scholars. 


taneousness, ‘‘and they of themselves received the words I gave them.” (In 
xvii. 11 adrol (v. r. ovro:), if genuine, is antithetical to the following é¢yw.) 

1 [2377.42] Winer-Moulton p. 184, after quoting Jn xviii. 11, says ‘‘ The 
pronoun is used for emphasis: so also in Mt. vi. 4, 1 Pet. v. 10 (Acts ii. 23), 
Rev. xxi. 6.” But W.H. reject adrés in Mt. vi. 4, Rev. xxi. 6, not even giving 
it in the margin. In 1 Pet. v. 10 adrds xaraprice probably implies the willingness 
of the Father to strengthen those who resist temptation (not ‘‘ He [as distinct 
from others]”). In such a solemn utterance as xviii. 11, it is hardly possible that 
adré should be ‘‘ pleonastic.” 

2 On adroi, as distinct from éavroé or (os, used possessively, see 1720 a—t. 
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[2378] Some have suggested that avrov above (viii. 44) refers to 
ms “anyone,” implied as the subject of AaAg, “ Whenever anyone 
speaks...he is a liar, and so is hs father,” i.e. so is the devil. Ba 
(x) the alleged instances of the omitted rs are quite different from 
the context here’. (2) Such an end to a sentence as xai 4 wanp 
avrov, leaving the reader to supply “is the same,” or “‘likewise a liar,” 
1s quite unparalleled in this Gospel. (3) Where the subject is 
omitted, it would not be permissible (except in very special cases, 
such as Mt. xix. 3 éeorw [revi], “a man may”) to use a pronoun 
referring back to the non-existent subject. 

[2380] In xi. 45—6 “ Many therefore of the Jews, [by ‘many’ | 
mean] those that had come (of éA9dvres) to Mary... believed in him: but 
some of them (rwés 5é €€ avrav) went away to the Pharisees and told 
them...,” the pronoun “ ¢4em” may mean either “the Jews” or that 
section of the Jews which “had come to Mary.” For a discussion of 
this see 1941 foll. Itis not likely that those who “told the Pharisees” 
told them from good will to Jesus, desiring to glorify the latter: for, 
had that been the meaning, the writer would probably have used 
“and,” or “therefore,” instead of “ but” (“ds¢ some of them went’”). 


1 (2879 a] Of the instances alleged by Winer-Moulton p. 736 n. 3, Job xxviii. 3 
has ‘‘man” supplied in R.V. but ‘‘ He” (#.¢e. God) in A.V.; both R.V. and A.V. 
agree in supplying ‘‘God” in the context (xxvii. 22), and its poetic character 
makes it of little use as a parallel to Jn. In 2 S. xvi. 23, 89 rpdwoe éwe is 
a literal rendering of Hebrew, ‘‘as though [one] were to take counsel,” and has 
little bearing on independent Greek. In Mt. xix. 3, vex may be easily supplied 
after &eorw, ‘‘[one] is permitted,” and the parall. Mk x. 2 has dvdpl. In 
1 Thess. iv. 9, the substantival infinitive in od ypelay Exere ypdgew vpir is very 
doubtful, having regard to (1) efyouer in B, Exouer in other good authorities, 
ypaiperOa: in some authorities, and to (2) the likelihood of conformity to 1 Thess. 
v. 1 ob xpelay Exere ipiv ypddecOa. In any case it supplies no parallel to AaAy in 
Jn viii. 44. 

[2379 5] Winer himself does not recognise the omission of the indefinite ns 
in any instance except where the subject can be supplied by the reader from his 
own knowledge or reading, or where it means ‘‘God,” ‘‘ Scripture,” ‘‘ the sacred 
writer” etc.: and, though it is frequent in LXX (as literal transl. of Hebrew, 
eg. Ezr. iv. 1s ‘that [one] may search”. émioxéyyra, but 1 Esdr. ii. 18 érsoxegéy) 
it requires more support than is alleged by Winer-Moulton before it can be 
recognised in any book of N.T., and especially in John, who had other ways 
of expressing himself (¢d» 7:s Nady, 6 AAG» etc.), so that antecedently he would 
not be likely to use such an ellipsis even if the other evangelists used it. 

3 (2380a] It may be said that the impotent man cured by Jesus gave 
information similarly (v. 15) to the Jews. But we are not told that he “‘ believed 
in Jesus”; and it is quite possible that the evangelist regarded him as ungrateful 
and unbelieving—a contrast to the blind man, of whom it is expressly said 
that (ix. 36—8) he ‘‘worshipped,” after expressing ‘‘ belief.” 
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is difficult to explain how some of those who “ believed in” Jesus 
ild (apparently) act against Him. Possibly, it is one of the 
tances of John’s manner of stating a fact, first, loosely and (strictly 
»aking) even inaccurately, and then correcting the statement 
125). If so, the meaning may be “those that had come to 
ury [as a whole or, almost without exception]...believed...but 
ne [few] of them [did not believe, but] went away to the 
arisees...” For & = avrds or éxeivos, see below’. 


| "Exdtvos (see also 2729—32) 


[2881] This pronoun is used frequently by all the evangelists as 
adjective, especially in temporal phrases such as ‘‘in those days,” 
rom that hour” etc., and all the Synoptists have it in the phrase 
voe unto that man (rq@ dyOpury éxeivy)*.” But the singular, as a 
rsonal pronoun, is almost confined to John’. He uses it some- 
ves, without much apparent emphasis, in narrating a dialogue (“ he 
swered,” ‘he saith”) to mean “he, on his side, replied, said, 
nied etc.*” 

[2382] Outside dialogue, when John uses éxeivos in his own 
rds, or in the words of others reported in the first person, it 
nerally has considerable emphasis as in i. 8 ‘He was not the 
ght” (ée. do not suppose that Ae, the Baptist, was the Light), 
18 ‘The only begotten...4e [and no other| hath declared,” 1. 33 
te that sent me...he [and no other] said to me,” ii. 21 “‘ [The Jews 
yk the words literally] but 4¢ was speaking about...*.” It is often 
2d by the Son concerning the Father, v. 19 ‘‘ Whatsoever things Ae 
eth” and similarly in v. 38, vi. 29, viii. 42. The Samaritan 
man also uses it about the Messiah, iv. 25 “when Ae (emph.) (é.) 


1 (2880 4] In v. 11 8s 3¢ dwexplOn avrois, AB alone retain 8s 3¢, which is omitted 
changed to 6 8 by other authorities. °Os 3é is prob. more emphatic than 6 d¢ 
1 less emphatic than adrds 8¢ (which, in Jn, would mean “he [of] himself said”). 
, in this sense, occurs in N.T. elsewhere only in Mk xv. 23 8s 6¢ odx &\aBer 
nere NB and 33 almost alone preserve 8s). It is one of several curious 
tracteristics common to Mk and Jn. Steph. gives abundant instances of xal 8s 
Plato and Xen., but none of 8s 84. But comp. Job xxii. 18 8s d¢ évéwAnoer, 
ere &s represents the Heb. pron. ‘‘he” and is emphatic, Aq. and Theod. have 
airés (A ore ye), Tob. v. 13 8s 32 elwev, "Ey "Afuplas (N xal elwer atry). “Os 
',..8s 8é does not occur in Jn. 2 Mk xiv. at, Mt. xxvi. 24, Lk. xxii. 22. 

> Lk. xviii. 14 has rap’ éxeivov, Mk-App. xvi. 10 has éxelyy. 

4 Jn ix. 11, 25, 36 (?), xviii. 17, 21. 

> Comp. the pl. in x. 6 ‘‘But ¢hey (é. 8é) did not know,” xi. 13 ‘‘But they 
vmught....”” 
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cometh, he (unemph.) will tell us all things.” In the Epistle, it is 
the pronoun used to denote Christ, as being the Person always before 
the writers mind as his example. ‘Exetvos is used thus six times 
there, and in no other sense. 

[2883] In John, éxetvos?, when preceded by «ag, is generally 
combined with it in the form xdxetvos. The following is exceptional, 
xix. 35 ‘‘And he that hath seen hath borne witness, and his witness 
is true (dA, avrov éoriv 9 paprupia) and he (xai éxeivos*) knoweth that 
he (unemph.) saith true (olSe ore dAnOy Adyec), in order that ye also 
may believe.” Here éxetvos might theoretically be a mere emphatic 
substitute for the preceding atrés. Then the meaning would be 
simply, “he that hath seen is quite certain that he himself is speaking 
the truth.” But this does not make very impressive sense, whereas 
the occasion demands something not only impressive but uniquely 
impressive. Moreover it seems to demand a combination of mon 
witnesses than one, as in the Gospel, where (vill 17) “‘the testimony 
of two men” is mentioned, or in the Epistle, where (1 Jn v. 8) 
‘“‘three” witnesses are mentioned in connexion with “the water,” 
“the blood,” and “the spirit.” 

[2384] The passage may perhaps in some respects be illustrated 
by v. 32 “Another is he that witnesseth concerning me and | 
know that the witness. .is true,” where, though Chrysostom supposes 
Jesus to mean the Baptist, He probably means (2730) the Father, 
who “ witnesseth” to the Son by the works that He (v. 36) “hath 
given” to the Son to accomplish. St Paul appeals sometimes to the 
testimony, as it were, or presence, of God or Christ*; and, on one 
occasion, not long after the words “the God and Father of the Lord 
Jesus Christ...knoweth that I lie not,” he passes to ‘visions and 
revelations of the Lord®.” So here, we appear to have a solemn 
appeal on the part of the evangelist touching the truth of a statement 
that he obviously regards as symbolical of a profound mystery not 
apparent to the soldiers at the crucifixion but revealed to him. To 
whom should he appeal except to the Lord Himself from whose side 


1 1 Jn ii. 6 (see Westc.), iii. 3, 5, 7, 16, iv. 17. The fem. occurs in v. 16, the 
neut. never. Comp. 2 Pet. i. 16 éwérrac...ris éxelyou peyadecérnros. 

7 [2383 a] Perhaps the only exception in Jn, besides the one above discussed, is 
v. 39 ‘‘ Ye search the Scriptures, and they are they (xal éxetval elo) that testify 
concerning me.” 

3 Alford reads xdxeivos with &. 

4 Rom. ix. 1, Gal. i. 20, 2 Cor. xi. ro—11. 5 2 Cor. xi. 31 foll. 
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leclares) there flowed forth “blood and water”? But, if so, 
e seen from the Epistle (2382) that the evangelist might 
y speak of the Lord as éxeivos, when recording His testimony 
ruth of a tradition revealed to “him that had seen it,” whether 
ion or otherwise, “And he that hath seen hath borne witness, 
witness is true, and He knoweth that he saith true, that ye 
ty believe'.” For a parallel from Barnabas, see 2791. 

5] Chrysostom has the following comment on vii. 11 ov 
‘vos; “By reason of their great hatred and rancour they 


+ ee) 


1ot even call Him by His name’.” The same pronoun that 
nean, in the mouths of admirers, “¢hat [great] man,” might 
n the mouths of enemies, “that [notorious] man.” In vii. 45 
came therefore the officers to the chief priests and Pharisees 
'y (éxetvor) said to them, Why did ye not bring him?”—we 
ear in mind that John has previously described (vii. 32) “the 
‘iests and the Pharisees” as sending officers to arrest Jesus. 
ne, he has told us about the talk of “the multitude,” of whom 
say this, “others” that, some for, some against, Jesus: now, 
rast with the “division” in the multitude, he describes the 
id virulent determination of the Pharisees by emphasising the 
1 in “they said®.” See also 2732. 


4a] If the evangelist is distinct from ‘him that hath seen,” then this 
implies three witnesses. It should be noted that this evangelist alone 
vat the Saviour, after the Resurrection, shewed the disciples His wounded 
20, 27). Nonnus (@er) prob. read ofdaper. 

6] On xix. 35 Blass (p. 172) says, ‘‘ There is doubt about the whole 
ich is wanting in ¢, and Cod. Fuldensis of the Vulgate, about this 
- clause [#.¢. the éxetyos clause], about the text of this clause, as Nonnus 
ov ofdaper, etc.”’ But ¢, besides omitting the verse, alters the order of 
ding words ‘‘sanguis et aqua’ to “aqua et sanguis”’; and it is possible 
ymission may be from homoeotel., in passing from -is in sanguis to the -is 
latis” (‘‘ut et vos credatss”). So difficult a verse might naturally be 
into éxetvoy of8ayev ; but the emendation is manifestly based on xxi. 24 
rt ddnObs avrod 4 waprupla dorly. But there is great force in Blass’s 
against basing ‘‘ theories as to the origin of the fourth Gospel on this 
nd in his objection to ‘‘the meaning ordinarily attached to it.” 

too, Cramer, rivos fvexevy...; bro woddod ploous xal rhs drexGelas 
Ot. 

5a] The antithesis is much more obvious in Acts iii. 13 8» vpets per 
re...xaTa wpbowmoy Ileddrov xplyavros éxelvov drove, ‘* Ye on your side 
up...when Ae on his side had decided to acquit.” In the context of Jn 
o péy and there is a considerable interval between éxeios and the earlier 
of the antithesis. Still, antithesis is the explanation. 
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[2386] PRONOUNS 





(ili) Otros 

[2386] Otros nom. sing. masc. is about as frequent in John asin 
Mark and Luke taken together. This arises partly from the frequency 
of testimonies to Christ from the Baptist and others (“this is he 
that...”)!, but partly also from the evangelist’s habit of using otre; 
after a previous description to sum up, or repeat, 1. 1—2 “In the 
beginning was the Word...this [same] was in the beginning with 
God.” So, too, at the close of his Gospel, after the many hints and 
suggestions as to “the disciple that Jesus loved” etc., xxi. 24 “Thi 
[same] is the disciple that testifieth concerning these things... 
Otros is also used, in apposition, to sum up a collective participle, 
vi. 46 & dv wapa [rod] Beod, ovros..., vii. 18 & 5é Layrev...ovros, xv. 56 
pévwv...curos (where the meaning would be quite different if ovros 
were after a participle without a pause, ¢g. 0 pévwy ovros, “this man 
that remains”). In all these cases, the meaning is that ¢f a man 
does a certain antecedent act, then “this [same] man (ovros)” also 
does a consequent act’. 


1 [2886 a} i. 15 (reading d» elwov), i. 30, 34, iv. 42, Vi. 14, Vii. 40. In i. 34 
(W.H.) obrés dor 6 vids 7. Oeov, the reading éxAexrés for wlés, supported by SS 
and & (815), appears to have been in the txt of a papyrus of the 3rd century, Oxyr. 
Pap. vol. ii. p. 7, where the editors have shewn that a lacuna is prob. to be filled 
thus. 

2 (2886 5] In the Epistle, ovros nom. sing. masc. occurs only thrice, ii. 22 
6. éorw 6 dyrixporos, v. 6 6. dorw 6 édOay &' BSaros x. aluaros, v. 20 6. tons 
6 dAnOivds Oeds. On the difference between ovros 6 d. and 6 d. ovros, see 2688 ¢. 
The following is exceptional, ix. 16 obd« Eorw odros rapa BeoJ—6é Ax Opurros (altered 
by many authorities, but probably meaning ‘‘ This [man] is not from God—this 
fellow !”’ contemptuously, and at the same time perhaps intended by the evangelist 
to suggest an inner meaning—a radical sense of antagonism between ‘‘ God” 
and ‘‘man,” resulting in a rejection of the doctrine of the Incarnation). In 
xii. 18 neoveay rovro alréy wewoinxévai—rd onpetov, the meaning seems to be 
‘‘ They heard that he had done this—[this great] sign.” 

(2886 ¢] On xxi. 21 ovros éé ri, Blass (p. 177) compares Acts xii. 18 ri dpa é 
Ilérpos éyévero, Lk. i. 66 rl dpa 7d wacdlov Ecra:; Joseph. Vit. § 296 ol door xpucc 
rl yeybvaow; Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 17 rh Eoorro 4 wodktrela, and gives the rendering 
‘* what will become of him?” This is possible. But in all these instances there 
is no ellipsis. And the context in xxi. 21 points (2209) to sume action, some- 
thing more than mere passive ‘‘becoming.” Comp. Luc. Lad. Mort. vii. 2 
(i. 387) 6 yépw» dé rl wpds Taira; ‘‘and the old man—zwwhat [dtd] he in conse- 
quence?” Plat. Gorg. 503 A rl dé 6 warhp abrob MéAns, 1b. Rep. 3328 ris 8 
wréovras [Suvarwrards éorw eb woreiy] xpds Tov THs Oaddrrns xlySuvoy ; KuSeprtrys. 
Tt d¢ 6 Slxacos; All these imply contrast, ‘‘so-and-so did thus: what shall this 
man do?” —so that they are parallel to xxi. 21. Nonnus supplies redéooa. 
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[2386 (i)] Otros, if connected with a noun and not used pre- 
dicatively, requires an intervening article as in classical Greek’. In 
i 11 tavryv éroinoe apy tav onpeiwy, R.V. has “this beginning 
of his signs,” following & and Chrys., who read ryv apyyv?—an 
interpolation so natural that its non-prevalence in the mss. is 
surprising. Basilides, after speaking of the ineffable spiritual life, 
likens it to the water at Cana and says, “This is the great and 
genuine ‘beginning of the signs,’ [that beginning] which Jesus 
wrought in Cana of Galilee®.”. Ongen comments on the fact that the 
Synoptists did not give the ttle “beginning of the signs” to the first 
“wonders” or “mighty works” wrought at Capernaum. He takes 
“beginning” as appositional or predicative and as meaning ‘“‘chief of 
signs (rporyovpevoy onpuciwy),” and he justifies this by saying that the 
creation of the draughts of sober joy is greater than acts of healing‘. 
A similar predicative use of apyy occurs in O.T. once, and perhaps 
only once, Prov. viii. 22 «vptos éxriodé pe dpynv odav avrov, about the 
creation of Wisdom®. The Hebrew word there rendered xrifw is 
cana—Targum dara “create”—and means xrdopac as well as xrifw: 
and Aquila and the rest substitute éxrycaro. Kryows, or xrypa, is 
accepted by Origen as representing the meaning of Cana’. In the 
first verse of Genesis, where LXX has zoréw for the Hebrew dara 
“create,” Aquila has xrif{w. Philo (i. 361), inveighing against drunk- 
enness, quotes the passage from Proverbs thus, o Oeds éxryjcaro pe 
xpuriomy tav éavtov épywv’. These facts shew that row, «rifw, and 
xtdopas night be interchanged. Origen’s direct comment on “Cana” 


1 (2886 (i) a] Ezr. x. g obros phy 6 Evaros is a literal rendering of Heb. and 
means ‘‘this [is] month the ninth,” parall. to 1 Esdr. ix. § otros 6 uh» Evaros— 
perhaps intended to mean, “ this month [is] ninth in the year.” Comp. 1 Chr. xi. 4 
abry ‘TeBods ‘‘ this [is] Jebus.” 

3 (2386 (i) 5) Alf. omits Chrys., but mentions ‘‘ Eus, [-mss.].’’ As he does not 
mention Clem. Alex., he presumably refers to Eus. iii. 24. 11, quoting Clem. Alex. 
ratrny dpyiw érolnce raw wapadétwr 6 ‘Incois. But Heinichen and Schwegler 
mention r# only as an inferior reading (ravry» rh dpxhy). 

3 (2886 (i)¢] Hipp. v. 8 (pp. 107—9) ary, gnol», éorly h peyddy cal ddnOurh | 
apx) ry ocnueluv, Hy éxoincer 6 'Inoois & K. ris T. 

* Lomm. vol. i. 295—6. Nonnus has [Ipwropavés rb8e Oaipua...érédeocer. 

5 (2886 (i) d@] Comp. Sir. xxiv. 9 (A) pd rob aldvos dwapyip Exriod pe. 

© Lomm. ii. 117 BeBarwr daury xrijow roy dd ratrnys rijs ys ricrevévruy els 
voy warépa &’ atrof, 16. 128 rapa 7d xrfipa abro’...Kava wroudobn. 

7 Philo proceeds (i. 362) to describe the infinite flow of the graces of God as 
a fountain (érippeotons rns Tod Geoh xapirwy wryijs). 
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is lost; but he refers to what he had written as indicating that it 
denoted the “creation” or “acquiring” of the Church by Chris; 
and the Hebrew cana is used in O.T. of God (Gesen. 888—») 
(1) “creating” heaven or Israel, and (2) “acquiring” or “redeeming” 
His people. The latter is symbolized in O.T. by wedlock. Using 
the same metaphor, Origen warns men to “abstain from the harlot 
Matter (vAn) and to be made one with the Logos that was in the 
beginning with God, and with His Wisdom, whom He created as the 
beginning of His ways.” The facts indicate that ii. 11 vary 
éroinoe apynv Means TovTo éroinoe ws (or wore elvac) apy, that 
it is intended to sum up a typical description of the marmiage feast 
of the Logos or Wisdom of God, that it was based on the above. 
quoted passage in Proverbs, and that Origen has rightly interpreted 
its inner meaning. 


(a) Ata toyto 


[2887] Aca rodro, “for this cause,” “consequently,” is almost 
always placed by John at the beginning of the sentence. An 
exception is xv. 19 “If ye were of the world the world would love 
its own. But because ye are not of the world but I chose you out 
of the world—/for this cause (6a rovro) the world hateth you.” The 
initial ‘“‘for this cause” is so frequent elsewhere that we may infer 
that here, too, John writes with the feeling that he is introducing 
a new sentence, as though the last terminated with the statement 
“TI chose you out of the world,” as a consequence of which, “the 
world hateth” them*. Another exception, according to R.V., is 
i. 31 “And I knew him not; but that (aAd’ iva) he should be made 
manifest to Israel for this cause came I baptizing with water.” Here, 
however, there is probably (2064) an ellipsis, as in other cases, before 


1 [2386 (i)¢] Lomm. ii. 233. Origen perh. has in his mind the context in 
Proverbs which contrasts Wisdom, who cries to men ‘‘ Drink of the wine that 
I have mingled ”’ with Folly, or ‘‘ the Foolish Woman,” who cries ‘‘ Stolen waters 
are sweet”’ (Prov. ix. 5—17). Epiphan. p. 443 A has roiro spa&ror oxpeior 
éxolncev, and Chrys. quoting with ry» dpyt», says efre d¢ rodro efre Erepow xpisror 
onpetov éyevero ray mera TO Bawricpa yevoudrww ov ofbdpa SucxuplterOa: dvayxaioy 
eval yor Soxet. Their words indicate that any Greek writer would naturally have 
used wpdrvov if he had meant merely ‘‘first,” but that John meant something more. 

3 (2387 2] The three instances in which N.T. (Bruder) quotes. from O.T. 
clauses with 6d roiro, all have it at the beginning, Acts ii. 26, Rom. xv. 9, 
Heb. i. 9. 
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iva, and the rendering should be “But [it came to pass] in order that 
he should be made manifest to Israel. For this cause came I etc.” 

[2388] In vii. 21—2, “...I did one work [on the sabbath] and 
ye all marvel. For this cause hath Moses given you circumcision... 
and on the sabbath ye circumcise a man,” R.V. marg. gives “and ye 
all marvel decause of this.” But the text is to be preferred (in con- 
sequence of the regular Johannine usage) in spite of its difficulty, the 
meaning of “for this cause” being, perhaps, ‘“‘in order to typify the 
subordination of the sabbath to man.” The words point back to 
the cure just effected on the sabbath, at which the Jews, instead 
of welcoming it, “marvel,” s.¢. are amazed with a foolish and faithless 
amazement (1678 a—e). Rebuking them, Jesus says, “for this 
cause,” i.e., for the cause of kindness, to reveal love and not law 
as the key to the mysteries of the Father, there has been ordained 
the rite of circumcision, always on the eighth day after birth, so that 
ye are forced sometimes to circumcise on the sabbath. 

[2389] Aca rotro, with an interval, frequently precedes dri, 
“‘ because,” e.g. vill. 47 “He that is from God heareth the words 
of God. For this cause (5a rovro) ye hear not, decause (ort) ye are 
not from God.” Here, ‘for this cause” looks back to the general 
cause (‘“‘he that is...”) and then forward to the particular cause (“ye 
are not...”). Some such restatement of a cause (‘“‘decause of this, 
which I have just mentioned,...decause, in other words, so and so 
happened”) is very frequent in John. The phrase is almost always 
in asyndeton ; but it is preceded by ‘‘and” and followed by “‘there- 
fore” in one of the very few passages where it occurs in narrative, 
v. 15—18 “The man...told the Jews that it was Jesus that had made 
him whole. And (xai) for this cause did the Jews persecute Jesus; 
because [in other words| (ot) he did these things on the sabbath. 
But he answered them, My Father worketh...and I work. For this 
cause therefore (ovwv) the Jews sought rather (2733) to kill him, 
because [in other words, or, from their point of view| he not only 
brake the sabbath but also called God his own Father...'.” 

[2390] It is sometimes difficult to define exactly the noun 


1 [2889 a] Ata rodro follows dAAd and precedes els in xii. 27 (see 2512 5—c), 
‘‘ And what should I say? ‘Father, save me from this hour’? May (&Add), for this 
cause (5a roGro) came I, to [meet] (els) this hour.” Here ‘‘ for this cause” looks 
back to ‘‘this hour,” and forward to a phrase in which ‘‘hour” is repeated for 
emphasis (‘‘ to [meet] this hour”’). 
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represented by rovro, ¢.g. in xii. 37—-40 “But...they did not believe, 
in order that the word of Isaiah might be fulfilled, ‘Lord, who [hath] 
believed...?’ For this cause they were not able to believe, daause 
again Isaiah said, ‘He hath blinded their eyes....’” Apparently, 
however, “‘¢iis” means the Law of fulfilment of Prophecy as being 
the Will of the righteous God. Isaiah’s question (‘‘Who hath 
believed?”) amounted to a predictive statement, ‘‘ None believed.” 
John, having expressed the fulfilment of this statement in the form 
“they were not able to believe,” goes on to explain this by another 
prophecy referring to retributive blindness’. 

[2391] An apparent, but only apparent, exception (to &d otro 
looking back) occurs in x. 17 “For this cause doth my Father love 
me decause I lay down my life.” No doubt, the immediately pre- 
ceding sentence (about “other sheep”) contains nothing to which 
the phrase could well point. But we must go back further and take 
the passage as a whole: “Even as the Father knoweth me..../ day 
down my life for the sheep—and other sheep I have...and they shall 
become one flock, one shepherd. or this cause doth my Father 
love me decause I lay down my life that I may take it again.” It will 
then appear that “for this cause” looks back, past the intervening 
parenthesis, to the words “day down my life for the sheep,” which are 
repeated, with modification, after “because.” Similarly in 1 Jn iii. 1 
‘...and we are [the children of God]. or this cause the world 
knoweth not us because it knew not him,” the reference of “ches 
cause” is to the preceding words, “and we are [the children of God]”; 
and the meaning is, “ Because we are His children the world knows 
us not—naturally, because it knows not the Father.” 


(8B) *En toytw 


[2392] "Ev rovrw, (neut.) “in this,” “herein,” “hereby’,” occurs 
five times in the Gospel and twelve times in the Epistle. The uses 
are not quite similar. In the Epistle, when followed by ove or éay, it 





1 [2890 a] For é&a roiro (1) looking back to a previous statement and at the 
same time (2) preceding a sentence with initial 871, see Ps. xvi. 8—ro (Acts ii. 26—7) 
dca rovro nuppdyOn 7 Kapdla pov...cal 7 odp=t wou xaracxnywces ew’ EAwld&. Sri od« 
évxaradelwes.... Here 6a rotro merely looks backward. “Ore begins a new 
sentence and introduces a restatement of the cause for joy (‘‘/for tndeed thou wilt 
not leave my soul to Sheol’’) stated previously in the words ‘‘ Because he is 
at my right hand I shall not be moved.” 

2 Not in the Synoptists exc. Lk. x. 20 ‘‘/ this rejoice not.” 
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seems sometimes to look forward, as in 1 Jn ii. 3 “And hereby know 
we that we know him—#/ we keep his commandments,” #.e. by the 
following test. There is nothing in the preceding context to which 
“hereby” can well point. In the Gospel it always looks back. But 
(like ta rovro) it may also look forward to something supplementary. 
This, however, is not the case in iv. 36—7, “He that reapeth re- 
ceiveth wages and gathereth fruit unto life eternal; in order that he 
that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice together. For herein 
is the saying true that ‘One soweth and another reapeth.’” Here 
the meaning is, that in the joy of the sowers and the reapers of the 
heavenly harvest there is fulfilled in the real and spiritual sense— 
namely, in the sense that the sower rejoices to sow for others—the 
proverb current among men of this transient world in the unreal 
saying that “fools sow and clever men reap.” The ore clause 
has nothing to do with év rovrw but defines o Adyos. 

[2393] But é rovrw is explained by a following on clause in 
ix. 30, where, the Pharisees having said “We know not,” the blind 
man just healed says “ Herein [#.e. in your not knowing] is the marvel 
[namely] decause (6rt) ye know not whence he is, and [yet] he opened 
mine eyes.” In xii. 35 “...even as I have loved you that ye also 
love one another. Herein shall all know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another,” the cause is first stated before 
“herein” and then repeated with slight modification—“‘if [1 say] ye 
have love among one another ”-—as though the “love” were a book 
in which “all” could read the truth of their discipleship. In xv. 8 
“‘ Herein (i.e. in your abiding in me| my Father was glorified in order 
that ye might bear (iva...@épyre) much fruit and might become my 
disciples,” the reference is to previous statements (xv. 5—7) that, if 
the disciples ‘“‘abide” in Christ (as the branches abide in the vine) 
they will “bear fruit,” and that this “abiding” will procure the 
accomplishment of all their prayers. Here, as a climax, it is said 
that in this abiding the Father “was glorified,” in the fulfilment of 
His will and effort (2093—6) ‘‘in order that (iva)” the disciples ‘“‘may 
bear much fruit.” Thus the iva clause does not define “herein” (as 
though it meant “‘in the fact that ye bear”) but explains the object of 
the ‘‘abiding.” . 


(vy) Mera rofto, or tafta 


[2394] Mera roiro is rarer in John than pera ratra. The former 
occurs only as follows, mostly implying a short interval, 11. 12 “‘ After 
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this [é.e. after the sign at Cana] he went down...,’’ xi. 7 “after this [ie 
after abiding two days] he saith,” xi. 11 “These things he said, and after 
this [i.e. after saying these things] he saith to them,” xix. 28 “Afer 
this (i.e. after giving His mother to the beloved disciple]...he saith 
‘I thirst.’” In all these instances there follows some word or deed 
of Jesus. This is not the case after pera ratra in xix. 38 “after these 
things Joseph asked Pilate”; but in v. 1 “after these things there was 
a feast of the Jews, and Jesus went up,” an action of Chnist practically 
follows as elsewhere’. In ii. 12 and xix. 28, pera rovro might refer 
to the completion of a definite period or act (like the Hebrew in 
Gen. xxiii. 19 “After this he buried Sarah*”’) as distinct from pera 
tavra referring to a collection of actions. But in xi. 7—11, the story 
of Lazarus, it is difficult to understand the twice-used phrase unless 
the intention is to describe the miracle as not being merely wrought 
at the grave but also prepared for, stage by stage, during the period 
of anticipation prescribed by the Father to the Son. 


(5) Aytoy omitted and tayta repeated 


[2395] For the most part, John avoids pronouns where classical 
Greek would use them, and prefers nouns, as in the Prologue and 
elsewhere (“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God,” “not to judge the world but to save 
the world” etc.*). In the following, the Mss. vary (i. 12) ‘“‘ He went 
down to Capernaum, himself, and his mother and [his ?] brethren and 
his disciples.” The Synoptists similarly vary when they describe 
Christ’s family as seeking to speak to Him; Mark has “his” twice, 
‘‘his mother (avrov) and his brethren (avrov),’’ but Matthew and 
Luke have “his mother and brethren (7 p. xat of d&. avrov),” thus 
knitting them into one group‘. In John, inferior authorities have in- 
serted ‘‘ his ”—naturally, because ‘“‘ his” comes before disciples. But 
perhaps John did not wish to apply the epithet “ his” to ‘“‘ mother,” 


1 (2394a] The other instances are iii. 22, v. 14, Vie 1, Vii. 1, xxi. a1. It 
occurs once in speech, xiii. 7 ‘‘But thou shalt know after these things.” 

2 (28944] LXX werd raira. The more usual Hebrew is (lit.) ‘‘ after these 
words” pera. Ta phuara raira, Gen. xv. 1, xxii. t etc. Neither gerd rovro nor 
pera Taira is found in Mk or Mt. But Mk-App. xvi. 12 has pera raira. Lk. 
has pera raidra, about past action, twice pec. (x. 1, xviii. 4) and once (v. 27) where 
Mk ii. 13 has wdAw wapd rhy Oddaccay, and Mt. ix. 9 éxetOew. Lk. has pera 
radra twice about the future (xii. 4, xvii. 8). 

3 j. 1, xii. 47, comp. ix. 5, x. 29. 

4 Mk iii. 31, Mt. xii. 46, Lk. viii. 19. 
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‘*‘brethren” and ‘‘disciples” in that impartial way. He may have 
omitted “his” before ‘“‘ brethren” and inserted it before “‘ disciples ” 
because he has in view—what he tells us later on—that “his brethren 
did not believe in him?.” 

[2396] This general habit of omitting pronouns makes the 
following passage all the more remarkable, xii. 16 “ Zhese things 
(ravra) his disciples understood not at the first: but when Jesus was 
glorified, then remembered they that shese ¢hings (ratra) were written 
(yeypappéva) concerning (2339) him, and that they had done ¢hese 
things to him.” On this Westcott says, ‘‘ The threefold repetition of 
the words 1s to be noticed.” He refers to the “threefold repetition ” 
of ravra. Schéttgen® gives a multitude of instances in which “ this 
thing,” represented by the Hebrew feminine “‘ ¢4zs” (mostly altered as 
to gender in LXX), is mystically interpreted as referring to the 
Messiah. The most important is Ps. cxvilil. 22—3 “ The stone that 
the builders rejected is become the head of the corner. This [thing] 
(avry) is the Lord’s doing.” This is quoted by our Lord, soon after 
the Entry into Jerusalem, in Mark and Matthew, who follow the 
LXX< in retaining the literal (but from the Greek point of view quite 
misleading) feminine*. Luke, however, stops short at the word 
“corner.” This, then, is just one of the occasions where we might 
expect John to intervene (see Index, “ John, interventions of”). 

[2397] There are good reasons for thinking that our Lord’s 
quotation about the “stone” originally terminated with the words 
‘“‘head-stone of the corner,” and that an early Christian congregational 
ascription of glory, or utterance of hope or thanksgiving, to God, was 





1 (2806.a] vii. 5. Of course it might be urged, on the other side, that by 
writing 7) uArnp atrod Kal oi ddeAdol xal ol wadyral adrod, he groups ‘‘the brethren” 
with ‘‘the disciples,” apart from ‘‘the mother.” This must be admitted. If 
therefore a meaning is intended, the meaning is ambiguous (as often in this 
Gospel) and only to be decided by the sequel, which states that His brethren 
remained unbelievers. 

2 (2396 a] Schottg. ii. 45. Gen. ix. 12, 17 ‘* Zhes (rodro) is the sign,” 
Ps. xxvii. 3 ‘‘In ¢his (ravry) do I trust,” Jer. ix. 23—4 ‘‘ Let him boast in ¢his 
(rovrw) "’ are interpreted of the Messiah. 

3 [2396 5} Mk xii. 11, Mt. xxi. 42 (Lk. om.) rapa Kuplou éyévero abrn. Comp. 
1S. iv. 7 ‘There hath not been such a thing,” ob yéyorey roatrn, 1 K. xi. 39 
‘‘ And I will for ¢Azs afflict the seed of David,” LXX. om., A &4& radrny. Field 
(on Mt. xxi. 42) says that some modern commentators have committed the error 
of taking afry as referring to xepady, “ This (head of the corner) was from the 
Lord.” I fear we must add Origen (ad /oc., Huet i. 468 A) xal Oavpacrh cedars, 
and probably Chrysostom. See 2621—3. 
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variously added (1) by Mark and Matthew, (2) by Luke, (3) by 
Barnabas'. If this was the case, John, taking up Mark’s tradition 
about avry, and converting it into the more intelligible ravra, may 
have placed the tradition in its nght position, sof as an utterance of 
Christ's, but as an evangelistic statement, namely, that the Church, 
in later days, recognised ‘‘ these things,” which took place in connexion 
with Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem—meaning the whole, and not 
excluding the contrast between the fixed rejection by the rulers and 
the recognition by the multitude (xii. g—10)—as being divinely 
ordained. 


(iv) Tovodros 


[2398] As to iv. 23 xai yap 5 warjp rowovrovs Lyret Tous xpooxv- 
vouvras avrov, Winer-Moulton (p. 138) parallels it to Mk ix. 37 [&] 
Tov ToLovTwY madiwv ‘one of such little children®.” But John has not 
prefixed the article as Mark has ; and ¢he article ts invariably prefixed 
tn N.T. wherever tovwvros ts used asa masc. pronoun, referring to 
some previous description. It follows that rocovrovs must be taken 
predicatively, although the construction presents difficulties. Per- 
haps {yret is nearly equivalent to “desire” (Dan. vil. 19 Theod. 
é{yrovr, LXX nOeAov) and the meaning is “desires [to Aave] his 
worshippers such,” as Horace uses “te semper amabilem sperat” for 
“* hopes [to have] thee ever amiable.” But of course {yret does not 


1 (9397. a] Luke xx. 18 (instead of Mk-Mt.’s continuance of the Psalm 
quotation) has a prediction that (see Dan. ii. 35—44) ‘‘ Everyone that falleth 
on that stone shall be broken in pieces.” Barnabas, after the words ‘‘ He hath 
made me as a hard rock,” continues, vi. 4, Aéyec 8¢ wdduw 6 wpodiyrys: Aidoy & 
dwedoxiuacay ol olxodopoirres, ovros éyerhOn els xepadhy ywrlas. cai wéiduw Nye’ 
Abry éoriv 7 hepa 7 weyddn Kal Gavpacrh, Ww éwolycer 6 xUpros. 

[2397 5] The words in the LXX ‘‘ This (airy) came (¢yéero) from the Lord 
and it is marvellous /# our eyes” supplied an extremely appropriate congregational 
utterance for Greeks, coming after the words ‘‘The stone that the builders 
rejected ”—as though the Gentile converts said, ‘‘ The rulers of Israel, the builders 
of the Temple, rejected the Stone that was to become the head (xegad%), but we 
accept it, #.¢. the head, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” This would be an error; 
but, as we have seen, it was one that Origen certainly, and Chrysostom probably, 
adopted. Both these commentators connect the text with the notion of the corner- 
stone as uniting the believers in Israel with the Gentiles (Orig. Huet i. 467 £, 
Chrys. ad /oc.). 

3 (23982) Mk ix. 37, x. 14, Mt. xix. 14, Lk. xviii. 16, Acts xxii. 22, 
Rom. xvi. 18, 1 Cor, v. 11, vii. 28, xvi. 16 etc. Chrys. ad loc. ef rovobrovs (Morel. 
roérous) wdda: éSyree seems to have taken roovrovs non-predicatively, but the 
usage of all books in N.T. (including 3 Jn 8) is hardly to be disputed. 
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mean “desire” exactly: and the evangelist may intend to suggest 
not only what the Father “desires” His worshippers to be, but also 
the fact that He is “‘seeking” them out of the world, and “ seeking” 
to help them, as the shepherd “seeks ” his flock. 


II. PERSONAL 


(1) Insertion for emphasis 


[2399] In classical Greek the personal inflexion of a verb 
dispenses mostly with personal pronouns, ¢.g. Sets, as subject. But 
John uses vets about as often as it is used by all the Synoptists 
together. The main reason is his love of contrast as in vili. 23 ‘* Ye 
(vets) are from beneath ; 7 (éyw) am from above: ye (vpets) are from 
this world ; /(éyw) am not from this world.” Sometimes, however, 
emphasis may be intended, and may be in danger of being confused 
with contrast. Thus, in the first instance where vets occurs, 
1. 26 (‘I (yw) baptize in water; midst of you standeth [he] whom 
ye (vpets) know not”) a contrast might be supposed to be intended 
between “ye” and “I.” But there “ye” perhaps means “‘even ye?, 
although he is in the midst of you”; and “1” is contrasted, not with 
“ye” but with “he whom ye know not.” 

[2400] But a great deal is lost by readers of the English versions 
of the Fourth Gospel from the general neglect of the translators to 
distinguish the instances where the English personal pronoun does, 


1 [2899.2] There is very little in the Synoptists like this use of duets. The 
nearest approach to it is the contrast between the ‘‘my” of prophecy, meaning 
God's (‘‘ my house’’) and “ye,” in Mk xi. 17 (comp. Mt. xxi. 13, Lk. xix. 46) 
‘* My house shall be called a house of prayer...but ye (iets) have made it a den 
of robbers”: and the Sermon on the Mount contrasts ‘‘ / say unto you” with 
what was “said to them of old time” (Mt. v. 21—2, 33—4). 

2 [23994] ‘‘ Even ye.” Perhaps the emphasis is condemnatory, not ‘‘even 
ye,” but ‘‘ ye of course,” ‘‘ ye, being such as ye are.” Comp. v. 44 ‘‘ How can 
ye [being such as ye are) believe, [ye] that receive glory from one another.” 

(3399¢] In 1 Jn, there is a clear distinction between ‘‘we write” and ‘J 
write." The Epistle opens with ‘‘we” thus (i. 1—10) ‘‘ That which we have 
heard, that which we have seen... And these things we (emph. qets) write unto you 
that our (qua, marg. budr) joy may be fulfilled... If we say that we have not 
sinned we make him a liar and his word is not in ws.” After thus writing in the 
name of the Apostles and Elders generally, describing their testimony, their 
privileges, and their dangers, the writer passes to his individual testimony (ii. r) 
‘* My little children, these things / wrrfe unto you,” and this is repeated nearly 
a dozen times, ending with v. 13 ‘‘ These things have / written.” But no pronoun 
is inserted except for emphasis or antithesis, i. 4 ‘And these things we write 
(ypdgoper iets) that our (v. r. your) joy may be fulfilled.” 
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from those where it does not, represent a Greek pronoun. Thus, 
ii. 18 (A.V.) “What sign shewest thou unto us?” and vi. 30 “ What 
sign shewest thou then?” appear on the same level. But in the 
latter the pronoun, “‘ thou,” is inserted in the Greek ; and the context 
shews that the Jews emphasize the pronoun, possibly meaning “ thou 
also [like Moses|,” whom they presently mention, or else meaning 
“‘ thou on thy side [since thou demandest obedience from us|?.” So in iv. 
1o “If thou hadst known...‘hou (ov) wouldst have asked kim 
(avrov),” the second “thou” is emphatic and the meaning is, “ Zhox 
wouldst have asked Aim [not waiting for Aim to ask thec].” There 
is also a deliberately intended difference between 7ets oidaper and 
otdanzev in the following, ix. 29 “ We (nets) know that God hath 
spoken to Moses, but this man—we know not whence he is” where 
the former means, “ We, the guardians of the Law about which you 
know nothing.” 


(ii) “Bye 

[2401] For éyo with «iyi, see 2220—8. For éyw, as denoting 
emphasis generally, see 2399 and 1713. The emphatic use of “1” 
in the testimony of the Baptist—attested sometimes by B alone among 
the uncial mss.—has perplexed some, who have not perceived that 
the Baptist is intended, by the use of this pronoun, to emphasize his 
own inferiority to Chnist, or else the spontaneousness of his testimony, 
“7am not the Christ,” “7 am [but] a voice,” ‘‘/ baptize with 
water,” “‘ 7am not worthy to loose Aés latchet” etc. The following 
are the instances in Greek: i. 20 €yw ovx ciuio xp., 1. 23 yw pury, 
i. 26—7 eyw Barrilw...ov obk eipi [eyw] akios’, i. 30 obros €or UmEp oF 
éyw elxov (where Chrys. not only changes vrép to the more usual rept 
but also drops éya), i. 31 (rep. 33) xdyw oux Wdewv, te. “and I for my 
part did not know him, it was God that revealed him to me,” 1. 31 
dua tovro AAPov eyw ev vdarc Barrifwy, 1. 34 xdyw éwpaxa, t.e. “and 
I, with my own eyes, opened by God, have seen,” ili. 28 avrot vpeis 





1 [2400 a] In vi. 30 rl ody woeis od onyeiov; the R.V. ‘‘ What then doest thou 
for a sign?” may be intended to emphasize ‘‘ thou,” but there is nothing to make 
this clear to an English reader. Either italics in the text, or some sign in the 
margin, might have indicated it. And the absence of any such indication 
obscures the sense in many passages. 

2 [2401 a] So, too, Mk i. 8 éyw éBdwrica...avros dé, Mt. iii. rr, Lk. iii. 16 
éyw pév...aurés. But the Synoptists om. éyw in the clause about the shoe-latchet 
or shoes, od ovx« elul lxavéds. 
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poe paprupetre orc elxov [eyw] Oux eipi eywo yxpiotos, te. I did not 
wait for others to dispute my claim to be Messiah, I myself 
spontaneously denied all claim. Here Alford rejects the first éyw, 
apparently on the ground that B, alone of the uncials, has it. 

(ili) 6 

[2402] The pronoun “thou” (1726) occurs in John more 
frequently than in all the Synoptists together. It occurs four times in 
the short cross-examination of the Baptist by the Jews, four times in 
the Samaritan Dialogue, and seven times in Christ’s Last Prayer— 
whereas in the whole of Mark’s Gospel it does not occur more than 
ten times. In many cases the Jews use it to Jesus “ 7hox testifiest 
about thyself,” “Art ‘how greater than our father Abraham?” etc. 
But its frequency extends to the whole of the Gospel and indicates 
the evangelist’s tendency, rst to lay stress on personality and, 2nd, to 
express personality in dialogue. 

[24038] In xix. 9 “whence art thou (zoey ef ov ;)?” a difficulty is 
raised by ov as well as by wroOev. As to zoGey, it is barely conceivable 
that Pilate might have been so impressed by the charge of the 
Pharisees (xix. 7 “he made himself a son of God”) that he returns 
to his mysterious prisoner with the question “ /rom what source, 
celestial or terrestrial, art thou?” But, even in that case, there is no 
need of ov, which in questions, as in imperatives, sometimes implies 
contempt (2734). Chrysostom—who apparently had a different 
reading—says that Pilate, terror-stricken, “begins his examination 
all over again saying, Art thou the Christ? (avwOev...\éywv Ei ov 
el o Xpwros ;) But He gives him no answer’.” 

[2404] The Index to Epictetus shews that rodev oo; and rodev 
ov; might be used, as detached phrases, to mean “ How could you 
have the power to do so-and-so?” ‘ How are you able to do this 
or that ?”—with a suggestion of incredulity. This suggests another 
explanation of the words of Pilate. Fresh from the saying of the 
Pharisees (“‘ He made himself Son of God”) he comes back into the 
Praetorium repeating to himself “ This man son of God!” and then 
utters his thought aloud to the prisoner, “ How could you possibly be 


1 (2403 a] It is possible that Chrys. has confused the utterance of Pilate with 
the utterance of the High Priest in Mt. xxvi. 63, see 2784 d. 
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[Son of God]?” zoey ef ov'; Some might take this as an inquiry 
about the province from which Jesus came—an inquiry mentioned 
by Luke alone*. John, believing that this was an error, might insert 
the exact words that caused the error’. But see 2733—7. 


III. RELATIVE 
(i) “Os 

(a) Attraction of the Relative 

[2405] In iv. 5 rov xwpiov ot Suwxer "I., iv. 14 Tov vderTos ov es 
ducw, xvii. 5 rH defy @ (marg. wv) clyov, xxi. 10 Tew Gxpapien oy 
émuioare, the relative pronoun corresponds to the defining relative in 
English (“ that,” as in “the water ‘haf I shall give”) and John's 
adherence to the Greek idiom of the attraction of the relative into 
the case of the antecedent helps to indicate that the latter without 
the former is incomplete‘. Similarly in xv. 20 pyppovevere rov Aoyou 
ov éyw elroy ipiv, the attracted relative indicates that “‘the saying” is 
meaningless until it is defined and completed. The meaning is not 
“the word, which I said,” but “the word that I said.” 

[2406] But, if so, why is the relative not attracted—not at least 
in the best MssS.—in ii. 22 ériorevoay rj ypady Kai Te Ady dv dro 
6 ‘Inoois, and in iv. 50 éricrevoev 6 avOpwros tq Ady ov elev avrg 
& ‘Incots? The answer may be that in these two passages the 
“saying ”is special, and may be called in some sense complete—not 
“the word that Jesus uttered [as a general doctrine],” but (1) “the 
[mysterious] word [about destroying the Temple], zAzchk Jesus then 
uttered,” (2) ‘the word [of healing, ‘Thy son liveth’], which Jesus 


1 (2404a] The insertion of ef in such a phrase is, however, improbable. 
On Epictet. i. 19. 9, for wé0ev ov, the editor suggests ré@er gol. Similarly in Jn, 
if oc were written over ov, the former might easily be added to the text as a, 
resulting in od ef. But the subject requires further investigation in connexion 
with the phrase wé6er elpl, frequent in this Gospel (2786). 

2 Lk. xxiii. 6—-7. 

3 Against this view, it may fairly be urged that wé0er od, in the Epictetian 
idiom, suggests an incredulity approaching contempt, whereas Pilate is ‘‘ afraid”; 
and, in favour of it, that a character like Pilate’s is apt to oscillate between 
arrogant contempt and servile fear. For the paraphrase of Nonnus see 37%. 

* (24062) The instances given by Bruder (1888) where (in this construction) 
the antecedent is omitted, are vi. 29 wusrevnre els 8» dwéorecder, Vii. 31 wAelova 
onueta worjoe. wy ovros éwolnoery, xvii. Q wept wy dédSwxds pot. 


5 Here W.H. give &» in both passages without marg. altern. although some 
authorities read @. 
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had just uttered.” It may be urged that the same reasoning applies 
to xv. 20, which repeats the word “just uttered” in xui. 16 “A 
bondservant is not greater than his lord.” True, but it is also 
a word that Jesus uttered as a general doctrine (1784) ‘‘A disciple 
is not above his teacher.” 

[2407] The same explanation applies to the reading of B in 
Vii. 39 Tovro 52 elxev repi rou wvevpatos, 6 exeAAov Aap Bdvew... Here 
W.H. place o in marg. and ov in text. But the former may make 
better sense if the object is to make a pause after “Spirit.” In that 
case, the meaning is not “the [new] spirit ‘4af was about to be 
received,” but “the [Holy] Spirit, wich (i.e. for indeed it) was about 
to be received.” The relative “that” would differentiate the new 
outpouring of the Spirit from outpourings of the Spirit under the O.T. 
dispensation, by defining the former as “about to be received by 
believers.” The relative “which” assumes that the readers know 
“the Spirit” to be “the Holy Spirit,” and introduces a new fact 
about the Spirit, namely, that it was to be received after Christ had 
been glorified’. 

(8B) °En 1& dndmati coy @ AéAwkdc mot (see also 2740—4) 


[2408] The relative has been altered by some authorities, because 
of its difficulty, in xvii. 1rr—12 “Holy Father, keep them in thy 
name that thou hast given me (év rq dvdpari cov @ dédwxas por) in 
order that they may be one even as we. When I was with them I 
kept them i thy name that thou hast given me (év 1@ 6. cov @ Sédwxas 
po).” Some in the first clause, and more in the second, have 
changed ¢ to ous (“‘ those whom thou hast given me”), and SS omits 
both clauses. Chrysostom explains “in thy name” as ‘through 
thy help,” and reads ovs in the second clause (if not in the first). 

[2408] If the text is correct, it implies a spiritual conception of 
God’s Name and (probably) an indirect attempt to deliver the reader 
from some popular and philosophic misconceptions, which require a 
brief notice. All Jews were familiar with the prediction about the 
Prophet “like unto” Moses (that God’s Name was to be “in him”), 
and with the language of Jehovah saying ‘‘I will put my natne on” 
persons and places chosen by Him*. The Epistle to the Philippians 
says that God “gave as a free gift (éxapicaro)” to Jesus “the 
name that is above every name,” in order that ‘“‘in the name of 


1 On the difference between ‘‘that”’ and ‘‘which,” see 2278 a. 
2 Ex. xxiii. a1, Numb. vi. 27, 1 K.-viii. 16 ete. 
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Jesus every knee should bow,” whether in heaven or earth or beneath 
the earth. The Acts of the Apostles’ relates an attempt of un 
believing Jews to use “the name of Jesus” as a sort of hocus-pocus 
for the purpose of casting out a devil; and the possibility of such an 
attempt is recognised in one version of Matthew-Luke’s Tradition’, 
The Apocalypse says ‘To him that overcometh I will grve a whit 
pebble, and on the pebble a new name written, which none knoweth 
save he that receiveth it”: it describes one sitting on a white horse 
as “having a name written that none knoweth save himself, and cladin 
a cloak sprinkled with blood, and his name is called the Word of 
God',” and adds, ‘“‘ His servants shall serve him and shall see his 
face and Ais name [shall be] on their foreheads®.” These beautiful 
Apocalyptic traditions may be best and most naturally interpreted in 
a spiritual sense, but they are open to materialistic perversion. 

[2410] Philo apparently implies that “the name of God” repre. 
sents something inferior to God. The object to aim at ts, to be 
(Deut. xiv. 1) “sons of the Lord God,” but, he adds, “ If anyone ts 
not yet worthy to be called ‘son of God,’ let him aim at ordering 
himself after His firstborn Logos, the Angel, eldest [of angels] as 
being Archangel with many names: for He is addressed as ‘Be 
ginning,’ and ‘ Mame of God,’ and ‘ Logos,’ and ‘the Man according 
to the Image,’ and ‘Seeing Israel’.’” And Justin says “‘ As for name 
applicable to the Father of all, being unbegotten, there is no such 
thing... The words ‘ Father’ and ‘God’ and ‘Creator’ and ‘Lord’ 
and ‘Master’ are not names, but appellations (zpoopyces) derived 
from beneficent actions and works®.” , 

[2411] John’s doctrine appears to be that the highest “name” of 
God 1s that of Him as Father—only as Father revealed through such 


1 Phil. ii. 9. 2 Acts xix. 14. 

3 Mt. vii. 22 ‘‘In thy name have we cast out devils,” where the parall. 
Lk. xiii. 25—6 omits the clause. 

* [24092] Rev. ii. 17. Wapos ‘* pebble,” here (as in Acts xxvi. ro and in Gk 
generally) probably means a voting tablet either for condemnation or acquittal, so 
that it may mean ‘‘forgiveness of sins.” There may be a play on the phrase 
5iSwus Yigpovy which means ‘‘I give my vote.” Comp. 1 Jn iii. 20 ‘‘If our heart 
condemns us not we have confidence toward God.” The context in 1 Jn indicates 
that this ‘‘non-condemnation” proceeds from ‘‘loving in deed and in truth”: and 
Rev. ii. 17 perhaps means by ‘‘the new name” that new kind of love which the 
Son brought into the world and which ‘‘none knoweth save he that receiveth it.” 

5 Rev. xix. 12—13. 6 Rev. xxii. 3—4. 

7 Philo i. 426—7. 8 Just. Mart. 2 Aol. 6. 
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a Son as Jesus Christ. In his Gospel, the word ‘‘name,” when 
uttered by Christ, occurs almost always in the phrase (1) “thy same,” 
or “the name of the (or, my) Father,” or else (2) ‘“‘in my ame” as 
being the avenue through which the requests of the disciples are to 
pass to the Father’. Christ’s first mention of “the name of my 
Father” indicates that it is the stamp of the true Deliverer as dis- 
tinguished from the false deliverer, who “comes in his own name.” 
Hence, ‘thy name that thou hast given me” means “ thy essential 
being, of Fatherhood, in the form in which thou hast given it to me, 
the Son.” ‘‘‘Thy name,” alone, might mean thy name as revealed to 
Israel under the Law, through Moses ; but this “new name” is “ the 
name of Fatherhood as given to the Son in order that He may 
transmit it to others, making all one in the Family of God*.” 


1 [94114] Apart from x. 3 ‘‘he calleth his own sheep by name” (and iii. 18 
‘fin the name of the only begotten,” which is (1497, 2066) not to be taken as an 
utterance of Christ’s) the word ‘‘name” is used by our Lord as follows:—v. 43 “I 
have come in the name of my Father...if another come in his own name,” x. 25 
**the works that I do in the name of my Father,” xii. 28 ‘‘Glorify thy name,” 
xvii. 6, 11, 12, 26 ‘*thy mame”—making seven mentions of the Father’s name by 
the Son. 

(9411 5] ‘‘Afy mame” occurs only in the Last Discourse, addressed to the 
disciples. Excluding the prediction xv. 21 ‘‘all these things will they do unto you 
because of my name, because they know not...,” it is always in the phrase ‘‘in my 
name,” concerning the disciples as asking, or the Father as ‘‘giving,” or 
“sending” the Spirit, xiv. 13, 14, 26, xv. 16, xvi. 23, 24, 26-—seven mentions. 

3 (9411¢] The ‘‘name,” #.¢. essence, of the Father (not of the Son) is “given” 
to the Son (not ‘‘revealed,” which would imply unveiling). So in O.T. the Name 
of God is “ put upon” the Temple. The Johannine doctrine bears on superstitious 
abuses of the name or names of God (see Orig. Ce/s. 1. 6 and 24, comp. v. 45), 
and also on the interpretation of the words in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘Father, be 
thy same made holy.” In the Fourth Gospel, Christ only thrice uses the word 
‘Sholy,” namely, here, xvii. r1—12 ‘‘ Holy Father, keep them in thy name that 
thou hast given me,” xiv. 26 “the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit,” and xx. 22 ‘‘ Receive 
the Holy Spirit, whosesoever sins ye forgive they are forgiven....” Taken together, 
the three passages suggest that ‘‘holiness” is manifested in connexion with the 
Holy Spirit, through unity and forgiveness of sins, and that God’s ‘‘name” is 
‘*made holy” when the Spirit attains these objects. 

[94112] Another aspect of the Johannine doctrine is in the Drdaché x. 1 
‘*Now after ye are filled (éuxAno@fvac) give thanks thus, ‘We give thanks unto 
thee, Aoly Father, for (iwép) thy holy name which (06) thou didst cause to tabernacle 
(xareoxtywoas) in our hearts,’” where the writer means the relative clause to be 
essential, ‘‘¢he Holy Name of thine hat” or ‘‘that Holy Name of thine which.” 

(9411 ¢] Why does Jn add ‘‘that thou hast given me” to ‘‘thy name”? 
Probably to lay stress on the free and full “ giving” —‘“ Not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you.” This includes the Pauline distinction between attainment 
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(y) “ENTOAHN KainHn...6 (1 Jn ij. 8) 


[2412] In connexion with the above-mentioned “ ew name” of 
love, or Father, the following passage also may be mentioned as 
illustrating the use of the relative, 1 Jn ii. 8 ‘‘ Again a new command 
ment (évroAnv) I write unto you, which thing (0) is true in him and in 
you.” Here, the preceding context bids the readers “ walk” as 
Christ “ walked,” and the following context says that the true light is 
now shining, and (1 Jn ii. 10) “he that /oveth his brother abideth in 
the light.” In view of these contexts, the meaning of “ whzch thing” 
appears to be “which assertion,” namely, the assertion that the 
“ commandment,” which he has just called (1 Jn il. 7) “ ot new,” is 
also, paradoxically, “new.” To love one’s neighbour is a conm- 
mandment of the Law, “old”; to love as Christ loved us tsa 
commandment of the Son, “new.” The only instance in which our 
Lord uses the word “new” in the Fourth Gospel is “‘ A new com- 
mandment give I unto you that ye love one another—even as I loved 
you that ye also love one another'.” It is to this saying that the 
author of the Epistle is referring. The words may be paraphrased: 
‘I have called the commandment ‘old,’ I now call it ‘new’: and 
truly the ‘ newness’ is manifest—manifest in Him, giving His blood 
for us, manifest in you, made one with Him by His blood’*.” 


attempted “through works,” and ‘‘the free gift” received through ‘‘/aith.” The 
Hebrew ‘‘give” often means ‘‘appoint,” and ‘‘the Law” is said to have been 
(i. 17) “given through Moses”: but the same sentence adds that “the grace” 
(including all the grace that reached Israel through the Law) came through Jesus 
Christ. 

I xiii, 34. 

2 [94124] On viii. 40 fyretré ye dwroxretva:, dvOpwror &s...redkdAnxa, where 
dy6pwrov, at first sight, seems needless, see Origen who refers to it in his 
comment on Ps. Ixii. 3 ws wére éwcridecOe éx’ AvOpwwroy, saying, Tovro Spode don 
Tp Nov Snretré we dwoxreivat. “AvOpwrov Snrovow dwoxreiva:: cal ol éwirBépern 
dvOpwry éxiridevrar. In the Hebrew of the Psalm, ‘‘man” appears to be 
emphatic, Sym. has dydpés, and the Targ. has ‘‘a merciful man,” as though the 
meaning were: ‘‘ How long will ye spend your time in setting upon a man [made 
in God’s image)!” To this emphasis Origen calls attention saying “This 
[expression of the Psalmist’s] is like ‘Vow ye seck to kill me’ [in the Gospel. In 
the Gospel] they ‘seek fo 4ill a man,’ and in the Psalm those that ‘set upon [him] 
set upon ‘a man,’” Perhaps the present text in Origen has dropped &»0perer, 
and we ought to read Ni» fnreiré pe dwoxreivat, ArOpwrov. “AvrOpwror.... 

In Origen’s Comm. Johann. (on viii. 40) although he does not quote Ps. Ixii. 3 
éwcrideaGe, the influence of it may be traced on his statement about rovs Te A\oye 
Tod Geod éwiBovdevovras that re drOpwrirwrépy adrod x. Breroudry éweriferras. 
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(1) “Oors 

[2413] “Oorts, “ whoever,” “one that,” is mostly used of a class. 
But it is also used in N.T. of an individual, to mean “the one that,” 
especially at the beginning of a clause that introduces explanatory or 
illustrative statement’. In such cases dors, yrs etc. may be 
rendered “now he, she etc.,” eg. Gal. iv. 24—6 “One from mount 
Sinai...now this (yrs) is Agar...; but Jerusalem that is above is free, 
now this (yrs) is our mother.” Soin Jn viii. 53 ‘“‘ Art thou greater 
than our father Abraham (R.V.) wich (cores) died?” the purpose is 
to introduce the death of Abraham as illustrative of the necessity 
that all men should die. We may paraphrase the relative clause as 
““ One that (great as he was| died,” or “yet he died.” In viii. 25 
“Jesus said unto them (lit.), In the beginning whatever also I speak 
unto you (THy dpynv or «ai AaAW vpiv),” some take or as a con- 
junction, “because,” but it is probably the neuter of dors. This is 
discussed elsewhere (2154—6). 


Subsequently he says od« €oriy Bre 6 xara rov 'Incody rpomixds vootuevos ArOpwros 
ov éwedipe ty Bly. These facts bear on the statement made above (1984—5) 
that d»@pwror is emphatic in viii. 40, which means ‘‘a man, who”—quite distinct 
from ‘‘a man that” meaning ‘‘ one that.” 

(2412 4) In vi. 9 orw wrasddpior Woe 8s Exec, some authorities, including &, have 
5. Some have @» before wde. Blass says (p. 317) ‘‘better wad. Exo», Chrys. 
Nonnus.” Some corruption is indicated by the variations of words and order 
(4 ¢, Syr. (Burk.) Chrys. ‘‘there is here a lad,” @ ‘‘est puer hic,” / ‘‘est puer unus 
hic,” SS ‘‘a certain lad hath on him here”). But éxee is probably correct. For 
Chrys. goes on to say pera yap 7d elweiy “Exe: wévre Aprovs xpOlvovs—which 
suggests that a scribe has given his previous quotation incorrectly. As to the 
change of gender, comp. 2 S. xiii. 17 éxdAeoe 70 watddproy atrotd réy wpoecrynxéra 
(unless the particip. is regarded as an appositional noun). Note also that &, 
which reads & here, substitutes 71va in 1 Mac. xvi. 16 twas ray wacdaplwy, and that 


D has oc here with a line drawn through the c. The facts indicate that 5s was 
the original reading. On xix. 17 Kpavlov Téxrop 5, see 2738. 

1 [94182] In the parables, Matthew uses dors to introduce the point of 
resemblance (of the householder, king, virgins etc.) between the emblem and 
the reality (¢.g. ‘‘ that planted a vineyard,’’ ‘‘ that took their lamps” etc.). So in 
Lk. vii. 37 ‘‘a woman ¢Aa? was in the city a sinner,” the relative clause introduces 
what is essential to the narrative that follows. Comp. Mk xii. 18 ‘‘ Sadducees 
(R.V.) which (ofrives) say,’’ where the ‘‘saying” is not a detached fact but bears 
on the following discussion. But initial 3e7:s means ‘‘and accordingly or con- 
sequently ” in Acts viii. 15 ‘‘ They sent to them Peter and John, who accordingly 
(olrwes) went down and prayed.” It has been shewn (22782) that A.V. differs 
from Shakespeare, and R.V. from both, in the use of relative pronouns; and we 
must not expect Gk writers always to agree with one another in their use. 
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(a) “Octic an, or €an 

[2414] “Oores with dv or éay in the Johannine Gospel and 
Epistles occurs, certainly, only in the neuter, 1. 5 ‘“‘ Whatsoever (as) 
he may say,” xiv. 13, xv. 16 “‘ whatsoever (av) ye may ask.” It is also 
probable in 1 Jn iii. 20 “[in] whatsoever (srt édv) our heart may 
condemn us.” Bruder (Moulton) marks under this head xxi. 25 éora 
St wai adAAa roAAa & éroinoe o ‘Ingots, arwa dav ypadyra'. But 
day here is generally regarded as meaning ‘‘if,’’ in which case the 
construction would be quite different from that of odors ay (or 
éav), and the meaning would be ‘“ Of such a kind that if they should 
be written®.” It is certainly strange that arwa and éav should be 
placed together by any N.T. writer except in the sense of “whatsoever 
things*” ; and the fact is one of several that render the text extremely 
doubtful‘. On av and éay interchanged see 2739. 


1 Tt is not so marked in the original Bruder (1888). 

2 SS ‘‘ that if one by one they were written,” a, 4, ¢, f, J, ‘* quae si.” 

3 (9414) ‘Edy or dv, meaning ‘‘soever,” immediately follows some form of 
bors in Mk vi. 23 “Ore édy" (marg. Src 'O édy), Lk. x. 35, Acts iii. 23, 1 Cor. xvi. 2, 
Gal. v. 10, Col. iii. 17. I dq not know any passage in N.T. where éds, in such 
a position, means ‘‘if,”” except the one under consideration (if genuine). There 
is not the same ambiguity about dxep éd», which occurs in Ox. Pap. vol. iii. 653 
drep day un wWovhons apparently meaning ‘“‘and unless you do this’”’ (A.D. 162—3). 
This is closely followed by 4» éay ot 8ys apparently meaning ‘“‘ whomsoever you 
appoint,” not “ whom, if you appoint.” For further evidence from the Papyri see 
2416 a. 

4 [24144] Origen quotes Jn xxi. 25, as follows (omitting adrév) Phslocal. 15 
dno 6 "Iwdyyns ws Apa Ovde rdv xbcpor oluat xwpely Ta ypadduera Aida, 
continuing ‘‘ For the [saying] that ‘the world has not room for the books 
to be written’ must be understood not {as being true] on account of the 
multitude of the writings, as some [say], but on account of the greatness of the 
acts, since the greatness of the acts cannot possibly be either written or reported 
by tongue of flesh, nor signified in languages (&:adéxros) and sounds of men.” He 
seems to take ‘‘the world” as meaning ‘‘ mankind,” and ‘‘has not room for” 
as meaning ‘‘has not capability to express.’’ But it is not easy to see how he 
obtains this meaning : it needs either the omission of ra ypagduera AcSXla, or else 
a conjunction ovdé rdv xdopov...ovd€ rd ypadbuera ABN, ‘neither the world... 
nor yet books.” — 

[2414¢] In a second quotation, after describing Jesus as being (lit.) “a 
multitude of good [things] (wAj@os dya@Gy)” Origen says about these ‘‘ good 
[things],”” (Huet ii. 12) ‘They have not however had room found for them 
(kexwpnuévwv) by writings (vwd ypaypdrwy). And why say I ‘by writings,’ when 
John says even (xal) concerning the whole world [that] ‘ Not even the world itself 
I think would have room for (ovée abrov oluar ror xéopov xwpicas) the books to be 
written’?” Here Origen seems to understand ‘‘the world would not have room” for 
the necessary books as meaning that not only ‘‘ books,” but even the ‘‘ world,” 
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would be insufficient to ‘‘ find room for” the expression of the acts of the Logos. 
The context and the quotation would make excellent sense if the two ran thus, in 
effect, ‘‘ Why say I ‘ not by writings,’ when John says ‘ not even by the world’ ?”— 
omitting ‘‘ the books to be written.” 

[29414] In a third quotation, the context of which resembles that in the 
Philocalia above, Origen (Huet ii. 201 Dfo//.) says that ‘‘ writing (ypag})” in 
some cases, and ‘‘the tongue of man”’ in others, ‘‘ have not made room for (od 
xexwpnxe),” i.e. have not been capable of expressing, the highest mysteries of 
God ; and he proceeds, “"Eor: yap xal dd\d\a woddd d éwolnoer 6 ‘I. dria dd» 
ypddnra: xad’ ey ob82 atrov [roy xécpor is omitted] olua: ywphoew ra ypadbpyeva 
B:BXa. Both in the PAs/ocalia and here, he illustrates his view by St Paul’s 
hearing (2 Cor. xii. 2 foll.) ‘‘words not to be uttered.” 

(9414-¢] Again, in a fourth quotation, Origen (Huet ii. 326D—kg) speaks 
about the numerous words (Jnudrwr) of God ‘‘not only those that are written 
but also those that are (2 Cor. xii. 4) ‘not to be uttered, which it is not lawful for 
a man to speak,’ and these about which John says, 003’ adrdv olua: roy xbouor 
xwpijoa ra ypadipeva B:SNla”: and he alludes to xxi. 35 as shewing that John 
could have written more Gospels than the world would hold (Huet ii. 88) 
"Iwdpvov, 8s edayyéiuoy ey xaradé\awer, duoroyav dtvacda rocaira roanoew a 
ovde 6 kéapos xwpnoa édtvaro. He adds Fypaye bé xal ri» ’Awroxdduyer xedevabels 
cwwrynoa Kal wh ypdya: ras raw éxrd Bporrdv pwvds—apparently as an instance of 
divinely commanded reticence. 

(2414 7] In his Comm. on Lk. iii. 18 ‘‘ Multa quidem et alia exhortans 
annunciabat,” Origen freely refers to Jn thus, ‘‘ De Christo refertur quia multa 
et alia Jocutus est quae non sunt scripta in libro isto quae si scriberentur neque 
ipsum puto mundum capere potuisse libros qui scribendi erant ” (combining xxi. 25 
with xx. 30 “‘ not written in this book ” and substituting ‘‘ locutus est” for ‘‘fecit” 
so as to afford a parall. to Lk. iii. 18 ‘‘annunciabat”). On Lk. iv. 1 he has ‘‘ Sicut 
mundus capere non poterat omnes libros si scripta fulssent quae fectt ef doctett 
Jesus.” Bearing on the manysidedness of Christ’s acts and words is a remark of 
Origen in his Comm. on Mt. xxvi. 55 indicating that he was disposed to believe 
that Christ’s form was transfigured not only in the Transfiguration but on many 
other occasions: ‘‘ Venit autem traditio talis ad nos de eo quoniam non solum 
duae formae in eo fuerunt, una quidem, secundum quam omnes eum videbant, 
altera autem, secundum quam transfiguratus est coram discipulis suis in monte, 
quando et resplenduit facies ejus tanquam sol, sed etiam unicuique apparebat 
secundum quod fuerat dignus. Et cum fuisset ipse, quasi non ipse omnibus 
videbatur: secundum quod de manna est scriptum, quando Deus filiis Israel 
panem misit de coelo omnem delectationem habentem, et ad omnem gustum 
convenientem: quando desiderio offerentis obsequens, ad quod quis voluerat 
vertebatur. Et non mihi videtur incredibilis esse traditio haec, sive corporaliter 
propter ipsum Jesum, ut alio et alio modo videretur hominibus, sive propter ipsam 
Verbi naturam, quod non similiter cunctis apparet.” This belief comes out in the 
Acts of John (§ 2) where Christ standing on the shore of Gennesaret appears to 
James as a ‘‘child” but to John as a man, and afterwards in different shapes. 

(9414.2) Again, Pamph. Mart. Pref. quotes from Origen ‘‘ Ejus [Christi] 
gloriamur esse discipuli, nec tamen audemus dicere quod facie ad faciem ab 
ipso traditam susceperimus intelligentiam eorum quae in divinis libris referuntur : 
‘ guae quidem certus sum quod ne tpse quidem mundus’ pro virtule ac majestate 
sensuum ‘capere potest,’” and 16. 3 ‘‘Sicut scriptum est: ‘Me spsum quidem. 
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[2415] On the whole it seems probable that the writer or editors 
of this Gospel have put down at its close a grammatically irregular 
utterance (perhaps one of the last utterances) of the aged Disciple, 
which combined the spiritual meaning of Philo with the hyperbolic 
expression customary among the teachers of Palestine. It also 
corresponded to the evangelist’s saying in the Prologue that “the 
law [of God] was given through Moses but the grace and the truth 
[of God] came through Jesus Christ,” and it came well here as a final 
warning: ‘Law may be put into writing but Grace and Tmth 
cannot. No, even if a world full of books were written, more books 
would still need to be written, and yet the Grace of the Father and 
the Truth of the Father—which were the ‘ works’ of the Son—would 
remain unexpressed.” This statement has been placed in such 
a context that it might seem to refer to the great number of Christ's 
“mighty works,” or “miracles.” But that was probably not the 
Disciple’s intention. 

[2416] According to this view, in its original utterance the saying 
meant, in effect, “‘ Whatever things (arwa édv) may be written about 
the Lord Jesus Christ, in detached narrative, (they will not suffice, 
nay,] even the whole world will not suffice to hold—{I will not say 


mundum capere posse arbitror libros qué scriberentur’ de gloria et de majestate 
Filii Dei. Impossibile namque est literis committere ea quae ad Salvatoris 
gloriam pertinent.” Here there is a distinct statement that the truths ‘‘ cannot 
be committed to writing.” This is quite a different statement from ‘‘ the world 
could not hold the books,” or “‘ the mind of man could not take in the meaning.” 

[94144] Origen’s view that xwpeiy, ‘‘ make room for,” has for its object, not 
‘*books ” but the attributes of the Logos, agrees both verbally and substantially 
with Philo (i. 253) rls dv éxdpnoe Oeod Adywr loxiv rar dwdons kpecoobrur dro... 
ovde yap el whotroy éxdelxvvcGac BovrAndeln roy davrod, xwphica ay (Fwrecpwheleys 
xal Gardoons) } ouuwaca yi, (i. 362) ode yap Trav Swpedw ixards obdels yupiou 
7d dpOovor whidos, tows dé odde 6 xbouos, (ii. 218) dpéyw rye xdpcros dtig rdeas 
dcas dy olds re 7 SétacBar Swpeds, Thy 5é éuny xardArAnyw ovx olow dvOpuweu gues 
GAA’ otd’ 6 cUuwas ovpayds Te Kal xbopos Surhoerar xwpjoa. In the context of 
the first of these three passages, Philo describes the flow of God's ‘‘ graces 
(xdperas)” érépas dyri éxelvwy xal rpiras dytl ra» Sevrépwr... in language remarkably 
like that of John (i. 16 xdpuw dyrl ydpros ‘‘ grace for grace”); in the context of 
the second he quotes Proverbs (viii. 22) as attesting the existence of the Wisdom 
of God (which John calls the Logos) from the beginning. Add Long. De Suéi. 
ix. 9 6 rév ‘Tovdalwy Oecpobérns...rhy rot Oelov déivauw xara rip dilay éxebpyce 
xatégnverv. Wetstein (ad /oc.) quotes hyperbolical and literal traditions from the 
Talmud, that the world and the sky and the sea would not supply paper pens 
and ink sufficient to write out the knowledge of this or that Rabbi. 
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SUBJECT [2419] 


the portrait of the Lord, but] the books that would have to be 
written [in the attempt to represent Him]}.” 


SUBJECT? 


(i) Collective or noun group 


[2417] When the subject is a collective noun it may have in 
agreement with it a singular participle followed by a plural verb as 
IN Vil. 49 6 GyxAos ovTOS 6 py ywuoKuwy TOY vopov exdparol eiow, xii. 12 
6 oxAos woAts 6 CAOwv eis THv éoprny dxovoartes...cAaBov. These 
two instances favour the plural reading in vi. 22 6 dxAos 6 édorynkus 
wépay ris Oaddoons «ldov (marg. idwv)*. In a subsequent clause, 
referring to “the multitude,” the plural would naturally be used as 
in English, vi. 2 “There followed him a great multitude because 
they beheld” (comp. xi. 42, xii. 9, 18). 

[2418] When the verb precedes several nouns that constitute its 
subject, the verb is mostly in the singular‘ But in a few cases 
where perhaps the intention is, from the first, to set a list of names 
before the reader, the verb is plural, as in xix. 25 “Now ‘there were 
standing...his mother, and his mother’s sister, and...,” xxi. 2 “ There 
mere together Simon Peter and Thomas and....”. When a second 
verb subsequently refers to two subjects introduced by a first verb in 
the singular, the second verb is plural, xii. 22 épyerat ’A. xai ®. xai 
A€yovary, xx. 3 €&pAOev odv 6 IT. nat 6 GAAOS pabyTHs Kai Hpxovro. 


(ii) Neuter Plural 


[2419] When the subject is a neuter plural, John’s usage varies 
strangely. In most authors, the neuter plural with plural verb can 
often be explained on the ground that though the author writes a 


1 (2416a] Deissmann (pp. 203—5) has given, from Papyri, more than fifty 
instances of édy with 8s, dcos, dwére, olos, ws, ef ris, Sorts, Sou (from B.C. 27 to 
A.D. 586). From the same collections of Papyri he gives only eight instances of 
é» with similar words. His conclusion concerning the use of éd» for d» with these 
relatival words is, ‘‘the first and second centuries A.D. constitute its definite 
classical period ; it seems to become less frequent later.” These lists are not 
put forth as exhaustive; but they decidedly favour the conclusion that in xxi. 25 
drwa édy means ‘‘ whatsoever.” 

2 See also Anacoluthon, Ellipsis, and Number. 

3 (94172] The changes are interesting in vi. 22—4 ‘‘ The multitude that was 
standing (sing.)...[all] saw (pl.).... When therefore the m. saz (sing. before the 
vb, elder 4 Sxos)...they themselves embarked (é»éSnoay atrol)....” 

4 [9418 a] i. 35, ii. 2, 12, iii. 22, iv. §3, xviii. 1, 15. In i. 45 8» Eypayer M. 
éy r¢@ vbuyp cal ol rpopfra, the last three words are of the nature of an appendix. 
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[2420] SUBJECT 





neuter noun, he is ¢Ainking of a masculine or feminine noun. But 
XIX. 31 Wa wy peivy ext rod cravpov Ta cwpaTa...iva KaTeaywow avror 
7a OKéAy Kai apOwow exhibits the two constructions side by side: and 
It can hardly be argued that oxéAy is more suggestive than ocpara of 
“a masculine noun.” Is it possible that ra oxéAy is accusative, 
a construction very common with xareayéva: in such phrases as “to 
have one’s head, skull, collar-bone etc. broken”? This would have 
the advantage of avoiding the abrupt change of subject in passing 
from xareaywou to ap$aow (which, in classical Greek, would require 
avrot before dpOdaw: “that their legs should be broken and fhe men 
themselves (avrot) carried away”). Without avroé, if oxéAy is nomin- 
ative, the text reads as though the meaning were ‘“‘that their legs 
should be broken and carried away.” But if oxéAyn is accusative, the 
meaning is “that they should have their legs broken and be taken 
away.” In vi. 13, xAaopdrwy...d érepicoevcay AX have -cey, but the 
tendency to make this correction would be strong in some scribes; 
W.H. have -cay without alternative. 

[2420] The following variations deserve attention, x. 3—27 
7a mpoBata THS Pwvys avTov axove...ra tpoBata avrg Seokols, 0 ore 





odacw...... aAAor pip 5é ov aid “dxodovbjoovew......00K %KouTay avréy 
Ta mpoBata...ov ovK éorw ra mpoBara ia...aAAa =pofara éxw & ovK 
€oTUV...... Kat THs duvis pov axovoovow...ra mpoBara Ta épa ris 


g@wvys pov dxovovorv. At the beginning of the Parable the sheep are 
regarded as a flock, collectively, acting in a certain way, “the flock 
hearkens and follows.” But the thought of motive introduces the 
thought of individuality and hence the grammatical plural, “ they 
know...they will not follow.” Thenceforth individuality and plurality 
prevail, except in the phrases describing to whom the flock ‘“‘ dedongs,” 
where personality is merged in collectiveness. 


(1) Suspended 
[2421] ‘O rurevwy, in vii. 38 (“He that believeth...rivers...shall 


flow from his belly”) might be defended by some grammarians as 
implying cori dv mirrevoy (where oors might be regarded as having 


1 [24194] Steph. (xard-yruus) qu. Plat. 342 B, 5158 with wra, Pollux iv. 188, 
with xAetv, Demosth. 1268. 3 and many others with cegadryp. 

(2419 5] The objection to this suggestion is that adra@» should not have been 
inserted, as ‘‘their” is sufficiently expressed by the article. No authority omits 
abray, but a renders it ‘‘illis.” D and SS are missing. Syr. (Walton) has ‘‘ut 
confringerent crura eorum suspensorum atque deponerent eos,” and so has the 
Diatessaron. In Nonnus, wédes réusowro favours the usual rendering. 
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SUBJECT [2422] 


avrov for its antecedent). But the construction is Hebraic (1920—2) 
as well as natural. In one or two passages, a word, or clause, with 
neuter noun or adjective, might be either subject or object, ¢.g. xv. 2 
way xAjpa dy enot py pépov xaprov aipe avro. In the Parable of the 
Sower, Matthew and Luke have 6 éxywy where Mark has és dyes’, but 
there 6 éywv is the subject of axovérw. 


(a) Tlén 6 Aédwxac (xvii. 2) 

[2422] The following requires separate discussion, xvii. 2 (R.V.) 
“Even as thou gavest him authority over all flesh, ‘hat whatsoever 
thou hast given him, to them he should give eternal life,” (A.V.) “that 
he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast given him*.” R.V., 
though closer to the Greek than A.V., has substituted “ whatsoever ” 
for “all that.” Grammatically, the Greek of the italicised words can 
only be construed as follows: ‘‘ That he may give all that thou hast 
given him—[namely] eternal life—to them.” But the previous 
sentence mentions no persons that could be here referred to as 
“them,” so that this makes no sense. D alters ‘“‘he may give” into 
“may have” and omits “to them,” leaving “that all that thou hast 
given to him may have eternal life.” This makes excellent sense 
and grammar, but there is no reason for supposing that it was the 
original text. Later on, we find “ Father, [that] which (6) thou hast 
given me, 1 will that where I am they also may be with me’,” which 
again indicates a desire to give prominence to the clause “ that which 
thou hast given me” by assigning to it an irregular position in the 
forefront of the sentence. In these two passages, “al/ that (av 0) 
thou hast given me” (with or without “all”) means the Church 
collectively, and the subsequent pronoun (“to them,” “they also”) 
means the members of the Church individually. In the second of 
the two passages the pronoun happens to be capable of an apposi- 
tional construction‘, in the first it is not (1921—2). See also 2740—4. 


1 Mk iv. g, Mt. xiii. 9, Lk. viii. 8: so Mt. vii. 24 was ob» Sorts dxovec= Lk. 
vi. 47 was 6...dxodwy. Comp. Rev. iii. 21 6 mtxdy Sow abry, and Prov. xi. 26, 
where, with a nom. particip., Aq. alone retains the Heb. idiom, xarapdcovra 
avréy, while Theod. has dnuoxardparos, Sym. Aaoxardparos. 

2 xvii. 2 xadws ESwxas airy éfovclay wdons capxés, ba way 8 SéSuwxas airy 
Swoes avrots Swhy alwnov. 

3 xvii. 24. Here D makes no alteration. 

4 (24223 .2] In xvii. 24, we might theoretically explain the construction as 0éAw 
wa 8 dé8wxds por—dxeivor Wow per’ €uod: but the author must not be supposed to 
have premeditated any such construction. 
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[2428] SUBJECT 





(iv) Omitted in partitive clauses 


[2423] For the omission of the subject in a partitive clause as in 
xvi. 17 ‘‘[Some] of his disciples therefore said,” and for consequent 
ambiguity, see 2042 and 2213—5. 


(v) ‘* They’? non-pronominal 


[2424] The subject is sometimes omitted by John—not quite 
after the manner of Mark when he uses the 3rd pers. pl. of a verb to 
mean “people ”—if “they” can be implied from something in the 
context, e.g. ii. 10 “‘ Every man first putteth the good wine [before his 
guests], and, when [¢Aey] have drunk freely...',” iii. 23 “‘ Now John 
also was baptizing in Enon...and [shey, ie. ‘those whom he 
baptized ’}] came thither (xapeyivovro) and were baptized.” 

[2425] In xviii. 25 “Now Simon Peter was...warming himself. 
[They] said therefore...,” we must not render “they” by “people” 
but must go back to xviii. 18 ‘“ Now Peter also was standing with chem 
and warming himself,” treating the intervening words (xviil. 19 —24) 
as a parenthesis*» In xix. 29 “there was set there a vessel full 
of vinegar,” the evangelist probably assumes that “vinegar” would 
be understood to mean “wine for the soldiers on guard” (just as, in 
li. 10, “wine” implied “wine for the guests”). Consequently he 
assumes that the following words, “so [they] put a sponge,” would 
be understood to refer to ‘the soldiers.” In xx. 1—2 “ Mary 
Magdalene...seeth the stone taken away from the tomb; she runneth 
therefore...and sayeth...[‘They] have taken the Lord out of the 
tomb,’” “they” cannot mean “people.” Mary’s mind 1s full of the 
thought of Christ and of what His enemies have done to Him. 
She infers, from what she naturally regards as a hostile act, that the 
chief priests, not content with killing Him, have removed the body, 
and “they” means “the chief priests,” or “the Lord’s enemies.” 





1 (2424] R.V. supplies ‘‘men.” But “putteth”? means “* puts on the table,” 
and the subject appears to be ‘those at the table,” not ‘‘men [in general].” This 
is somewhat different from the indefinite ‘‘¢hey” so frequent in Mark—and 
common in vernacular English, like the French ‘‘on ”—-where the pronoun does 
not refer to any noun expressed or implied in the context. 

? (2425.2) Similarly, in ix. 24 “[¢hey] therefore called,” we have to pass over 


the immediately preceding verse about the man’s “*parents”’ and to go back to the 
statement about ‘‘the Jews.” 
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SUBJECT [2427] 


Reviewing the instances, so far, we do not find any in which the 
missing subject cannot be supplied from the context. 

[2426] We come now to omissions of the subject in words 
of our Lord. In one of them, “they” appears to refer to “the 
world” previously mentioned “If ¢he world hateth you, reflect that it 
hath hated me...remember the word that I said unto you, ‘The 
servant is not greater than his Lord.’ If [¢hey] persecuted me they 
will persecute you also.” But there is nothing for the pronoun to 
refer to in the earlier instance “If a man abide not in me he is cast 
forth as the branch [of the vine] and is withered, and THEY gather 
them and cast them into the fire and they are burned®.” Here, 
theoretically, we might supply “‘ people,” and if the passage occurred 
in Mark that would perhaps be the best rendering ; but as there has 
been no previous mention of vine-dressers, and as there has been a 
previous mention of the Father as “cleansing ” the vine, it is probable 
that THEY — in accordance with frequent Jewish tradition as well as 
occasional Synoptic usage—means “the powers of heaven” or “the 
angels.” 


(vi) ‘*We” non-pronominal‘ 


[2427] ‘“ We” non-pronominal—z.e. expressed by verbal inflexion 
and not by pronoun—in 1 Jn i. 1 “that which we have heard, that 
which we have seen with our eyes...,” appears to mean the writer of 
the Epistle and his companions, as “we” means in the opening 
sentences of a Pauline Epistle: but it may mean “we all,” “we 
disciples of Christ,” as probably in 1 Jn ii. 28 “And now, little 
children, abide in him, that, if he shall be manifested we [a//] may 
have confidence.” The most serious ambiguity arising from this use 
of “we” is in xxi. 24 “we know that his witness is true.” Are these 


1 [2425 5] With these contrast Mk i. 32 (Mt. viii. 16 sim.) “But in the 
evening...[¢ey] brought unto him all that were sick” (where Mk i. 29—31 has 
previously mentioned the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law without any suggestion 
of persons that could be called ‘‘they”); the parall. Lk. iv. 40 has ‘‘ A// that had 
sick folk... \ed them to him.” 

2 xv. 16—20, where ‘“‘the world” is six times mentioned. 

3 xv. 6. On THEY, see 6672, 788a—d. On the alleged omission of an_ 
indefinite subject, ‘‘any one,’’ and on the question whether 6 wrarhp adrod is 
predicate or subject, in viii. 44, see 2878—9. 

* [94272] The difference between the non-pronominal and the pronominal 
‘*we”’ is illustrated by 1 Jn iii. 2, v. 15 (485), 19, 20 ol8aper and iii. 14 quets ol8aper 
(where ‘‘we” is opposed to ‘‘the world”). In Jn vi. 42, ix. 24, 29 ‘‘ewe (hyuets) 
know” implies ‘‘we know, even if others do not” (2899—2400). 
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the words of the evangelist, and do they mean “ We ad know that 
the witness of the Son to the Father is true”? Or are they the 
words of some unknown persons, e.g. the elders of the Church of the 
city where the evangelist was writing, and do they mean, in effect, 
“ We (elders of Ephesus, Antioch, or Jerusalem] hereby certify that 
the witness of this evangelist is true” ? 

[2428] Before discussing this very important passage, we may 
mention some instances in which our Lord includes Himself in the 
non-pronominal “we” :—iii. 11 (to Nicodemus) “ We speak that 
which we know and testify that which we have seen and ye receive not 
our testimony,” vi. 5 (to Philip) ‘Whence are we to buy bread that 
these may eat?” xiv. 31 “ Arise, let us go (dywpev) hence.” In the 
first of these, there may be, on the surface, some slight irony—when 
our Lord ranks Himself with other teachers of spiritual truth, in 
addressing Nicodemus, who had called Him (iii. 2) “‘a@ teacher,” and 
whom He had called (iii. 10) ‘the teacher.” But there is also 
an inner meaning, namely that the Son is “not alone” in His 
testimony, which corresponds to that of “two men’,” being the 
testimony of the Father and the Son, so that “we speak” means 
“the Father and I speak.” A similar inner meaning seems to belong 
to vi. 5 “Whence are we to buy bread,” where the Johannine 
“buying”—an entirely new version of the parallel Synoptic 
“buying? ””—appears to be typical of the procuring of the Eucharistic 
“flesh” and “ blood,” the sacrifice ordained by the Father and offered 
by the Son. The third instance has been discussed elsewhere, and it 
has been shewn that “ Artse ye, let us go,” 18 a tradition of Mark and 
Matthew omitted by Luke and liable to be misunderstood as meaning 
flight, but really meaning appeal to Justice. It ought however to be 
added that the insertion of “hence” by John (“ Arise ye, let us go 
hence”) assimilates the words to a famous tradition recorded by 
Josephus that before Jerusalem was taken by the Romans there was 
a noise in the Temple as of a rushing host, and the gate opened, and 
a Voice was heard, “ Let us pass hence (évyred6ev)*.” Of course these 
last two passages also have their literal meaning, in which Christ 
associates Himself with the disciples: but the non-pronominal “we,” 


1 viii. 16, 17 and context. 

2 (2428a] Mk vi. 36—7 ‘‘that ¢hey may buy...are we to buy,” Mt. xiv. 15 
“‘that ¢hey may buy,” Lk. ix. 13 ‘‘unless...we are to buy.” In Mk-Lk. ‘‘we” 
means the disciples. Chrys., however, in Jn, omits the ‘‘ buying.” See 2745. 

3 See Paradosis, 1872—7 and Joseph. Bell. vi. 5. 3. 
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in a saying of Christ, is so fraught with probabilities of latent 
mysticism that it gives us very little help on the words, not uttered 
by Christ, now under discussion (xxi. 24) “ We know that his testimony 
is true'.” 





1 (9498 5] In ix. 4 ‘We (fuds, al. éué) must work (8c épydterOa) the works of 
him that sent me (ye, al. quds),” the insertion of quds differentiates the passage 
from those quoted above: but it will be discussed here, because, unless it can be 
shewn to be corrupt, it would seem to shew that, here at all events, Christ does 
place Himself on a level with His disciples in the emphatic judas. The preceding 
words are ba davepwOy ra Epya rot Oeot ev airy, ‘‘that the works of God might 
be manifested in him,’’ #.c. in the man born blind. Then follows, in B, nuas de 
epyaftecde (s.¢. -as, to work). Origen twice (Huet i. 125, ii. 25) omits quads det 
and quotes the saying as beginning with épydfeade ‘‘ work ye.” 

(2425-] D has & nuas epyatecOar. This might mean ‘‘for our sakes. Work 
ye.” But D means det by &, ‘‘it is necessary for us to work.” Mss. often express 
ec by « (see Boeckh /ascr. Gr. 4588 xe d¢=«xal 3) and errors arise in consequence. 
Again judas and vpas are liable to confusion—as may be seen from Jn viii. 54, 1 Jn 
i. 4 where W.H. give the two (iud» and jay) as alternatives. Origen, then, 
might easily have read the words before épydtecOe as &’ vpas ‘‘in order that the 
works of God may be manifested in him, #.¢. the blind man, /or your sakes.” 
This would make excellent sense. Comp. xi. 42 (in the Raising of Lazarus) &a 
row dxov...elxrov, ‘*I said it for the sake of the multitudg,” xii. 30 ob &’ éue ) pwrh 
abrn yéyover adrd 8c’ buds, ‘for your sakes,” and so, xi. 15 xalpw &’ vpuas va 
Twrevonre. 

[24282] SS has ‘‘and me it behoves to do...,". and so Ephrem (p. 197) ‘‘e¢ 
me oportet operari....” The Vat. Ms. of the Arabic Diatess. (ed. Hogg) has, as 
the preceding words, ‘‘that we may see the works of God in him,” and the 
Clementine Homilies (xix. 22 Clark) have ‘‘that the power of God might be made 
manifest through him in healing the sins of ignorance."’ SS, Diatess. and the 
Latin vss all have ‘‘me” twice (‘‘it behoves me—him that sent me’’), but 8*°L 
have ‘‘us”’ twice. 

[2425 ¢} Origen’s first quotation is in a comment on Jer. xiii. 16 ‘‘Give glory 
to the Lord your God before (marg.) it grow dark,” thus (Huet i. 125) ‘‘ Perhaps 
we shall understand this scripture (7d yeypaupévow) by applying (xpnoduerar) a 
Gospel saying uttered by the Saviour, which runs thus (ofrws ¢xovey) ‘Work while 
(€ws) it is day. There cometh night when no man can work.’”’ He adds that 
Christ gives the name of ‘‘day”’ to ‘‘this world,” contrary to custom. His second 
is from the early part of his commentary on John (Huet ii. 25) ‘‘He says to them 
that are partakers of His own Light, ‘Work as (ws) it is day. There cometh night 
when no man can any longer (odxér: oddels) work: when (Sray) I am in the world 
I am the light of the world.” It will be observed that in both these quotations 
Origen omits. ‘‘the works of him that sent me (or, us)”: and the length of the 
quotation, in the second instance, suggests that he is not quoting from memory 
but from ms. These and other variations, if they do not demonstrate that the 
passage is corrupt, suffice to shew that W.H.’s text cannot be relied on as a proof 
that Jesus here uses jas to mean ‘‘ My disciples and I.” 
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(a) ‘Weknow (ofdamen)” (xxi 24) 


[2429] We return to the discussion of the words “ 2e kxow that 
his witness is true,” in the hope of ascertaining what “‘ we” means. 
According to the analogy of the Epistle, it might mean (1) the 
writer, associating himself with others (“we a// know”), or (2) with 
some fellow-evangelists or fellow-teachers (“we know”) as distinct 
from those who are taught, who might be addressed as “ you.” Both 
these meanings occur (2427) in the Epistle. But it might mean 
(3) “we, the elders of the Church among whom this Gospel has been 
preached and is now being published, know that the witness of the 
evangelist is true.” This third hypothesis must not be discredited 
by the mere fact that such an attestation is unique in this Gospel 
For how could it well be otherwise? It would come naturally at the 
end of the book, once for all. 

[2480] One argument against this third hypothesis is the fact 
that it does not come quite at the end of the book. After it there 
comes one more sentence, which contains the first person singular, 
xxi. 25 “ But there are also many other things that Jesus did, the 
which (?) sf they are to be written (éav ypagyrat) one by one, I think 
not even the world will hold the books that are [to be) written’ 
Portions of this sentence are repeatedly (2414 4—/) quoted by Origen, 
and thrice as coming from the evangelist. It could hardly come 
from any one else, at least in substance*. For what mere scribe, or 
Editor, would venture to append his own expression of personal 
opinion to such a work as the Fourth Gospel? Moreover, it 
exhibits a strong sense of the inadequacy of any “books” to 
represent the multiform action of Jesus—just such a sense as we 
might suppose likely to be expressed again and again by a very aged 


1 (94302) “Eori 32 xal dda woAAd a éwolncer 6'1., ariva day ypdgyra cad’ br, 
008" avrdy olua rov xécpor xwphoew ra ypaddueva BiSrAla. On dra édy as 
generally meaning ‘‘whatsoever things” but here, possibly if the text is correct, 
‘‘which things, if,” see 2414—6. 

3 [24804] Tischendorf says that xxi. 25, in &, is written by a different scribe 
from the one that wrote the body of the Gospel. But this scribe (according to 
W.H. ad foc.) appears to have been D, the scopOwr%s, or corrector, of the Ms., 
who also probably (according to Tischendorf (& p. xxi)) wrote the last leaf of Mk 
and the first of Lk., as well as what may be described as the title and the 
salutation in Rev. i. 1—4 ‘‘The Revelation...and from the seven Spirits which are 
before the throne and from Jesus Christ.” These facts are consistent with the 
hypothesis that the change of handwriting may imply some special circumstances 
but not necessarily interpolation or diminished authority. 
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disciple of Jesus contrasting his personal recollections of the Lord 
with “the books that were being written.” 

[2431] This postscript must be compared with a previous post- 
script. After the manifestation to Thomas ending with the words, 
“Blessed are they that have not seen and [yet] have believed,” the 
writer adds, xx. 30—1 ‘“ Many other signs therefore did Jesus in the 
presence of the disciples, which are not written in this book. But 
these have been written that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ 
the Son of God, and that, believing, ye may have life in his name.” 
This apparently deals solely with the Resurrection and the signs 
wrought by the Lord “in the presence of (2335) the disciples” after 
the Resurrection, committed to writing in order that, profiting by 
the rebuke to Thomas, the readers of his narrative (“ye”) might be 
“blessed,” “ not having seen and yet having believed.” 

[2432] That would seem to have been a fit termination to the 
Gospel—a statement of its object, addressed by the impersonal 
writer to the readers in the second person “that ye may have life in 
his name.” But something seems to have happened to make 
another termination desirable. The reputed author, or originator— 
the disciple whom Jesus loved—lived (so says tradition) to a great 
age prolonged past decrepitude: and it was commonly reported, on 
the basis of an utterance imputed to Christ Himself, that he was 
not to die till our Lord’s coming. When the old man’s end had 
arrived’, or drew manifestly near, it would become desirable to 
contradict this rumour and to shew how it had arisen. For this 
purpose an account of the utterance and of its occasion and circum- 
stances was committed to writing. And this we find in the last 
chapter. 

[2483] These circumstances would be exceptional, and might 
well explain an exceptional conclusion. After this Appendix (con- 
cerning what may be called the Johannine manifestation of the 
Resurrection) had been written out, it may have been submitted to 
the aged Disciple of the Lord, to receive, perhaps, a word or two of 
writing in his own hand like that at the end of the Epistle to the 
Galatians “‘in large letters.” If so, it might be difficult to say which 


+ [24822] The difficult words ‘‘This is the disciple that beareth witness” and 
“the that wrote” (2166) do not necessarily imply that he was still living to bear 
witness. On the contrary they might be written (in any Christian Church familiar 
with the saying (Heb. xi. 4) about Abel) to indicate that the aged Disciple ‘being 
dead yet speaketh.” . 
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part of the Postscript belonged to the evangelist—who regards 
himself as writing the Gospel in the Disciple’s name—which part 
(if any) to the Elders of the Church, and which to the Disciple 
himself’. Chrysostom most certainly recognises nothing as coming 
from Elders. And he quotes oiSapey, once at least, as ola, “J 
know, he says, that the things that he says are true*.” One might 
have supposed this to mean that the evangelist was “ setting his 
seal” to the truth of the “testimony” of Christ® about which the 
Gospel speaks so often: but apparently Chrysostom means “I know 
that the things I said about Him were true.” The context is not 
very clear, and it is possible that Chrysostom may have read olf. 
péy and éorw 5é, although he quotes the text freely as olda and 
dort yap*. 

[2434] Some variations in the mss. and Latin versions add to 
the uncertainty of interpretation’. Of course unaccented Greek uss. 
would give no guidance as to oidamen whether it was to be taken as 
two words or one. The main internal evidence for men, “on the 
one hand,” is found in the following éorw 8€: but this is omitted by 
SS and by the best Latin versions®. Yet éorw 8€ is almost certainly 





1 [243884] The same difficulty of distinction would arise if the Disciple died 
before this attestation and if the writer of the Gospel or the Elders attached to the 
MS. a fragment in the Disciple’s handwriting recording a favourite saying of his 
about the inadequacy of books. 

* [2483 5] Kal olda, dnoly, Sri ddn OH dorw a Aéyear. Above, the text is printed 
as oldayer, but this might be an error for olda zév. Chrys. previously speaks of 
the evangelist as ‘‘testifying to himself (uaprupay daury).”’ 

3 iii. 33 6 AaBwr adbrod rh» papruplay éoppdyicen Sri 6 Oeds AAnOHs éorw, comp. 
Vill. 14 GAnO}s dorey } paprupla pov. 

* [2438¢] The yé» after ofa may have been omitted because the rest of the 
sentence was not given, and the for: ydp in fore ydp gyoe xal ddAa@ woAd may 
have been a part of Chrysostom’s framework of the quotation, not a part of the 
quotation itself. 

5 (2434a] SS has the past (‘‘dare witness”) and omits €orw 8, ole: and 
‘‘itself”’ (in ‘‘the world s¢se/f”): ‘*This is the disciple that dare witness of these 
things and wrote them and we know that true is his witness. And many other 
things did Jesus, that if one by one they were [all] written the world would not 
be sufficient for them.” Codex a perhaps took the Latin ‘‘Azs”’ for sks, i.e. ‘‘Jesus,” 
and it repeats ‘‘scimus” and turns ‘‘qui” into ‘‘quis” thus, ‘‘ Hic est discipulus 
qui testificatur de Jess et guts scripsit haec scimus; et scimus quod verum est 
testimonium ejus.” W.H. give txt 6 waprupay wepi rovrwr xal 6 ypdyas rairea, but 
marg. xal (before waprupwy) and [6] xal for cal 6, 8c. 6 xal paprupdy w. 7. [5] xal 
ypayas raira. 

§ [24344] Oldaper occurs in 1 Jn iii. 2, v. 1§ (dis), v. 19, 20, and pets ofSapner 
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an integral part of the sentence in which it stands. If both ofda pe 
and édorw 5€ belonged to “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” the most 
natural explanation of “‘ 42s testimony ” is “ Christ's testimony ” ; and 
the Disciple must here be regarded as declaring. his conviction that, 
whether he is to await the Lord’s coming or to die—however much 
some may have misinterpreted the words “If I will that he tarry ”— 
the Lord’s testimony, and especially the testimony after the Resur- 
rection, 1s absolutely true’. 

[2435] On the whole, the most probable conclusion is that 
odapzey is one word and represents the attestation of unnamed 
persons, and that the words following the attestation in the first 
person are an addition, supposed to come from the teaching of the 
aged Disciple, repeating, in effect, what he had said at the conclusion 
of the first edition of the Gospel. Then he had said that there were 
many more details, “‘not written in this book,” of that vivid period 
after the Resurrection during which the Saviour was continually 
manifesting Himself to the disciples. Now he says that “if these 
details continue to be written,” the world will not “hold” or 
‘“‘contain ” all this “‘ writing of books ”—and he probably implies also 
that, ‘‘whatever number of these details may be written,” the 


in 1 Jn iii. 14. In all these cases it means ‘‘ We, the disciples of Christ, know.” 
On the one hand, this might be urged as shewing that ol3a uéy would be assimi- 
lated to the phrase in the Epistle by the error of scribes. But it seems to me 
a stronger argument, that a writer so fond of ofayerv would not write olda uév. 

1 (29434-] Strictly after of8a uéy we should have something like Eurip. Asppol. 
1091 ws ol8a puéy Tair’, ol8a 3 oby Sxws ppdow: but the clause with dé strays away 
as in Jn x. 41 (2169). A much more serious objection is that if the Apostle had 
meant ‘‘Do not lay stress on me as bearing witness. It is rather He that beareth 
witness and I know that As witness is true,” he would have said éxetyos, as the 
Epistle, not adrés (2882—4). 

[2434] If ofgauer proceeded from the evangelist as part of the same sentence 
in which he also says olua:, we should have. to suppose the meaning to be ‘‘ We 
[the disciples of Christ, all] know that the testimony of the Lord is true, but...,” 
which seems improbable. 

[24384] On Ronn. vii. 14 of8aper yap bri 6 ybuos wrevparixds €or, Alford says 
that Jerome has ‘‘scio.” Gennadius (Cramer) certainly read of8a yuéy, for he has 
ésloraua: bri 6 yduos wy. €. Cyril may have done so, for he has dywyde gnow 
elva: rov vopor, olde yap dudpous droreAciv. This is applied to David, as a parallel 
to the Apostle, who loxuplfera: wer S71 evevparixds 6 youos alriaras bé Thy dxOpwrou 
giow. Olde and ué combine to suggest that he read oléa per. Origen (Lomm. 
vii. 31—2) seems to recognise, and to correct, this interpretation, by saying—after 
quoting the text with ‘ scimus”—‘‘Legem vero spiritualem esse son solus Paulus 
sctebat, sed et hi qui ab ipso imbuebantur.”’ 
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portrait of the Saviour will not be “held” or “contained” in the 
“ books?.” 


TENSE 


[2436] Tense-idioms will be conveniently arranged under sub- 
divisions of Mood. Tense-rules are sometimes interfered with 
by word-rules, ¢y. the perfects of some verbs are rarely or never used, 
so that writers may be led to use the aorist for the perfect in those 
words. Hence the difference between two writers can sometimes be 
best illustrated by comparing, not their tense-usage in general, but 
their uses of the tense of one or two words in particular: and the 
shades of meaning intended by a single writer can often be perceived 
in the same way. 


I. IN THE IMPERATIVE MoOoD 


(i) Aorist (first) and Present 


[2437] The first aorist imperative is (1) sometimes more definite, 
(2) sometimes more authoritative’, (3) sometimes more solemn’ than 
the present imperative, which may denote continuous action. John 
uses the aorist “abide” in the Lord’s mouth, but the present is used 


1 [9435.2] It is desirable to make ‘‘books” the last word in the English 
rendering so as to call attention to its emphatic position. Comp. the saying 
of Papias (Eus. iti. 39. 4) ‘‘I did not think I should be so much helped by 
what I could get from [the] dooks as by the [truths that came] from living and 
abiding Voice,” ob yap rd éx [raw] BiBrlwy rocoiréy pe wpehety dweddufavor bsor 
Ta wapa {dons writs xal wevovons. Nonnus omits the words cal of8aper Sri ddyOhs 
avrod 7 waprupla éorly. 

2 [24372] But different writers might take different views of the authoritative- 
ness of the same utterance. Comp. Mk vi. ro, Lk. ix. 4 mévere, but parall. 
Mt. x. 11 welvare. Here we might say that Mk-Lk. meant ‘continue to abide.” 
No such explanation avails for Mk vi. 11, Mt. x. 14 éxrepdéare, Lk. ix. 5 
dwrorwdocere. But note that Lk. ix. § S00: Av uy déxwwrat...dworwdecere, twice 
uses the pres., while Mk vi. 11, Mt. x. 14 6s a» (Mk+7ér0s) py défyras... 
éxrudgare twice use the aorist. Perh. Lk. means ‘‘do so hadstually.” Comp. 
Lk. ix. 23 ‘‘take up the cross da/y” where the parall. Mk viii. 34, Mt. xvi. 24 
omit ‘‘daily.” 

3 [24874] ‘‘More solemn.” £.g. Jn xiv. 8 &8ettor, in Philip’s mouth, is 
‘*solemn” and reverential (but not authoritative)—like Képee, 8é3ator in Lk. xi. 1, 
éugpdroby wo ceavréy in the corresponding prayer of Moses (Ex. xxxiii. 13, 18) 
and éAénoor passim. So “thou,” in Elizabethan English, is used to the Highest, 
and to the lowest. 
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by the writer of the Epistle’. The authoritative imperative occurs 
in the miracle at Cana, ii. 5 (Christ’s mother) wroujoare, ii. 7—8 
(Christ) yepdoare,...dvrAyoare: at the Cleansing of the Temple, 
li. 16 apare, and iL 19 Avoare: in Christ’s words to the Samaritan 
woman, iv. 16 ¢@wyncov gov tov avdpa, and afterwards to the disciples, 
lv. 35 éwapare...xai GeaoacGe: in the Feeding of the Five Thousand, 
vi. 10 wowjoare: in the Healing of the Blind, ix. 7 traye vipa: 
in the Raising of Lazarus, xi. 39) 44 apare,...Avcare: in the rejected 
(937—40) prayer xli. 27 owoov pe, and inthe accepted prayer (2d.) 
Scfagcv gov ro Gvoza: in the last words to Judas Iscariot, xiii. 27 
woinoov taxaov: in the Last Discourse, xv. 9 petvare dv rH ayary TH 
¢ug: in the narrative of the Draught of Fish and the subsequent 
meal, xxi. 1o—12 évéyxatre and apioryoare. 

[2438] The instance in the Last Discourse (‘‘ Abide in my love”) 
is perhaps the nearest approach to an authoritative command (in 
John) to obey a moral or spiritual precept. Our Lord never uses 
(1507 a) the authoritative form of the imperative in “ believe ye,” but 
frequently the present imperative, which occurs also in vi. 27 épya- 
Ceobe, vii. 24 xpivere, and Xii. 35 wmepiraretre etc.? The three 
Synoptists have ‘thou shalt love.” Two (Mt.-Lk.) have “love ye 
(ayaxare).” John has neither. Yet his Gospel connects “love” 
with what Christ calls “my commandment,” and his Epistle abounds 
in “love ””—but never “love ye” except in the phrase “love not the 
world.” 

[2439] John’s avoidance of the aorist imperative of xicrevw may 
be illustrated by the charge brought by Celsus against the Christians 
who, he asserts, authoritatively exclaim “Believe!” (aorist im- 
perative) instead of allowing time for reasonable examination 
(present imperative) “ Do not spend time in examining (yy eLérafe), 


1 [29437 ¢] Jn xv. 4,9 welvare, but 1 Jn ii. 28 wévere (comp. 2 Tim. iii. 14 péve). 
Mk xiv. 34, Mt. xxvi. 38 welyare woe is an utterance of the Lord. Lk. xxiv. 29 
seivor c0” hua may represent the (24.) ‘‘constraint” put on the unknown Lord by 
the two disciples (‘‘thou must needs abide with us”). 

2 [94882] In ii. 8 dyr\hoare x. pépere, V. 11 Gpor x. repirdres why have we 
not évpéyxare (as in xxi. 10) and wepirdrncoy? Probably because only the first 
action is to be done af once. 

(9488 45] The remarks in this section apply only to the first aorist imperative. 
The second aorist has not this solemn or authoritative meaning. Indeed, in 
special words, the second aorist may be less authoritative than the present. For 
example, in iv. 16 gwrncor...x. €XOé, it'is probable that the substitution of &pxou 
for é&\0é would have been more solemn (as in i. 46, xi. 34, Rev. vi. 1, 3, 5, 7; 
xxii. 17 (4s), 20) or authoritative (as in Mt. viii. 9, Lk. vii. 8). 
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but delieve at once (xiorevcov)'.” The aorist imperative is indeed 
assigned to Christ once (so W.H. without alternative) by Luke, in 
the Healing of Jairus’s daughter. But the corresponding passage in 
Mark has the present. Mark again prefers the present imperative 
in xiii. 21 “If anyone say unto you, ‘See, here is the Christ,’ (lit.) 
Be not disposed to believe (wy murrevere)” where Matthew has (xxiv. 
23, 26) “Believe [them] not,” py mtorevowre. This use of the 
present imperative (Mk xiii. 21 ‘de not disposed to believe”) may 
perhaps be applied politely to things already done (like the formula 
“let not my lord say so,” applied to what is already said) as in Jn 
xix, 21 “7 ypade, concerning what is already written. It is equivalent 
to “let not my lord write,” and invites Pilate to cancel what he has 
written’, 

[2439 (i)] Both Origen and Chrysostom accept without question 
the imperative rendering of épavvaw in v. 38—g Tov Adyov...om 
ExerTe...0rt...00 merredere, pauviire ras ypadds, ore upsets Soxeire & 
avrais (wnv aiwviov éxew> nai éxeival eiow ai paprupovorat wepi €uov- xa 
ov OéAere éAGeiv zpos pe.... But against this view is the fact that 
in the few cases where épavvaw is imperative in O.T. and N.T. the 
aorist is used‘, and that one of these passages is in John and refers 
to the searching of Scripture. Chrysostom says that the Jews merely 
“‘ yead” the Scripture whereas Christ bade them “ search” and “ dg” 
in them. But the answer is (1) that the Jews aid “search,” (2) that — 
their term “ Midrash” implied most diligent ‘‘ searching,” and (3) that 
the Pharisees themselves exhorted Nicodemus to “search.” It ts 
also antecedently more probable that Christ would have advised the 
Jews to turn their hearts toward the love of God rather than to 
“* search the Scriptures.” Moreover the indicative agrees better with 
the indicatives that precede and follow: “ Ye have not his word in 
you...because...ye believe not. Ye search the Scriptures (1722 ¢) 


1 [9489.2] Orig. Cels. i. 9. He might have said uy éferdoys if he had not 
wished to emphasize the lingering over the task of examining. 

7 [24394] Mk v. 36 udvor rloreve, Lk. viii. 50 nbvor wlorevcor xal cwbhecrau, 
“‘only a special act of faith and she will be healed!” Comp. Epict. Fragm. § 3 
“*If you wish to be good, first de/teve once for all (xlorevoor) that you are bad.” 

> The explanation ‘‘Do not persist in writing” would apply to Jn xix. 21, but 
not to Mk xiii. 21. 

* [2489 (i)a) 2 K. x. 23 epawtoare cal (ere, Jer. 1. 26 dpavrfeare abrip, 
Jn vii. 52 épavencoy cal (8. Comp. Judg. xviii. 2 (A) epaurtoare (of which 
the pres. imper. does not occur in LXX). Of course these facts prove little except 
that the pres. imper. was not in common use. 
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[book by book] because ye suppose...and they are they that testify of 
me, and [yet] ye desire not to come to me.” 

(2489 (ii)] In xii. 19 of ovv ®., clay xpos éavrovs, Mewpeire Sri obx 
wercire ovdév, A.V. has “‘ Perceive ye... ?’’ R.V. “‘ Behold ” imper., but 
marg. ‘‘ Ye behold.” The indicative is supported by Acts xix. 25 —6 
éxioracGe—xai Oewpeire wai dxovere, t.¢. “ye behold with your own 
eyes, or see for yourselves,” where the Ephesians are asked to 
“behold” how ‘this Paul” has perverted almost the whole of 
Asia—a passage remarkably like the Johannine one, in which a 
similar charge is brought against Jesus. @ewpeitre is also indicatively 
used in Acts xxv. 24 and Oewpets in Acts xxi. 20. “Thou seest [for 
thyself] brother [without words from us] how many myriads there 
are....” The imperative (twice) in LXX is followed by an accusative 
or wws, and nowhere by a clause with orc’. On the whole, the 
meaning probably is ‘‘ Ye see for yourselves that ye profit nothing. 
Behold (ide)! the world hath gone after him.” If so, the conclusion 
slightly confirms the view that épavvare above (2439 (i))—which is 
similarly initial and without tuets—is also indicative. Comp. Jas 
li. 24 dpare ore é€ Epywv Stxarovras avOpwros where R.V. has “ye see” 
without alternative’. 

(2439 (iii)] Avoare in ii. 19 “destroy this temple and in three 
days I will raise it up” is explained by Blass (p. 221) as “ equivalent 
to a concessive sentence... = dav xai Avoyre” and illustrated by Soph. 
Ant. 1168 ff. and also (#. p. 321) by “Eph. iv. 26 O.T. dpyilerOe 
Kal 7 Gpapravere, which must mean ‘angry you may be, but do not sin 
withal’” This last passage, however, is from Ps. iv. 4 “Stand in 
awe (marg. be ye angry) and sin not,” and Ongen, ad foc., after a 
long discussion of LXX épyifecGe, which, he says, may be “indicative 
(Gprrixov)” or “imperative (xpootaxrixoy) ” decides for the former. 
Of course he may be wrong, but his decision makes it probable that 
the LXX meant the indicative and that St Paul took it so: “ Ye are 


1 (2439 (ii)a] Comp. iv. 19 Oewp® Ere xpopirns el ov, “I see [without more 
words] that thou art a prophet.’’ The imper. occurs in 2 Macc. vil. 17 Oewpee 
Td peyaretoy alrov xpdros. In 4 Macc. xiv. 13 wh Oavyacréy tyyetobe...Oewpetre 3e 
w@s..., and in Aéschin. p. 13, r9 (quoted by Steph.) Oewpeire rd wpaypa ph éx rod 
wapévros, the contextual 4% prepares for, or subsequently suggests, the imperative. 
In Heb. vii. 4 Oewpetre 38¢ wnXixos ovros, the 5¢ makes it prob. that @. is imper. ; 
but it might be a parenthetic indic. following the details about Melchizedek: ‘‘ But 
ye see for yourselves how great this man was.” Tob. xii. 19 (SN) Oewpetre is. 
doubtful. The oratorical imper. is naturally predominant in Demosth. (see Preuss). 

2 On xiv. 1 (R.V.) ‘* Ye believe (marg. Believe),” see 2287 foll. 
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angry (from time to time, it needs must be so], but* do not let your 
anger become a sin.” 

[2489 (iv)] What might be called a ‘‘concessive” imperative 
occurs in Eccles. xi. 9 ‘ Rejoice, young man, in thy youth...and 
walk in the ways of thine heart and in the sight of thine eyes, but 
(Heb. and) know that for all these things God shall bring thee into 
judgment’.” This imperative—which might perhaps be better called 
“‘minatory,” for it implies a threat, “do this if you will, but at your 
peril,” “‘do this, but take the consequences ”—is well instanced in 
Epict. iv. 9. 18, addressing those who seek other objects than virtue, 
“Tf thou seekest...continue doing as thou art doing (woie a roueis), 
not even a god can any longer save thee.” This “ minatory” im- 
perative is common to all languages, eg. Is. viii. 9 ‘‘ Make an uproar 
...and be broken in pieces,” Soph. Ant. 1168, in effect “Go om 
making money and it will all be a shadow ” etc. 

[2439 (v)] Whether ii. 19 Avoare should be called a “‘ concessive” 
or “minatory,” or some other imperative is rather a matter of taste 
than of grammar. I should prefer to illustrate it by the imperatives 
in Isaiah vi. 9 “Go and tell this people, Hear ye indeed but sader- 
stand not; and see ye indeed but serceive not” uttered in obedience 
to the command of Jehovah, “ Make the heart of this people fat.” So 
after the cleansing of the Temple by Jesus, when the Jews refuse to 
accept the act, Christ regards them as virtually bent on defiling and 
destroying the Temple, and says, in effect, “ Destroy st, then, and 
I will raise it up.” And similarly when Judas, after the washing of 
feet, and after receiving the ‘‘sop,” adheres to his treachery and 
receives Satan into his heart, Christ says, “What thou art doing, do 
more quickly.” With the condemnation of Israel by Jehovah pro- 
nounced by Isaiah it is usual to connect the phrase “judicial 
blindness”: and perhaps we might say that John regards the verbs 
in iL 19 and xiil. 27 as “judicial imperatives®.” 


1 [9489 (iii)a] The Hebrew raw, ‘‘ and,” so often means ‘*but” that the 
LXX may well have taken it thus here. Indeed Sym. substitutes ddd (as well 
as dpyle@yre to make it clear that Ae takes the verb imperatively). 

® (aas9 (iv) ¢@] Here the LXX has ‘ walk sfotless in [thy] ways and mof in the 
sight of thine eyes and know....” The Targum corrupts the text in the same way 
so as to make all the imperatives hortative. ‘‘/s...thine eyes” implies self-will. 

3 [9489 (v) a] On ii. 19 Origen (ad /oc.) says nothing that bears on deare 
except (Lomm. i. 348) redros ray vade AvOfwas Sei wd raw exiPoudevésrar Typ Aoyy 
red Gees. On xiii. 27 welyoor he says (ad /o.) that Christ speaks wpoxadodperos 
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II. IN THE INDICATIVE Moop 
(i) Aorist 
(1) Aorist compared with Perfect 


[2440] Commenting on Col. i. 16 “in him all things were created 
(dxrio6p)...all things through him and to him have been created 
(éxriorat)” Lightfoot says, ‘‘The aorist is used here: the perfect 
below. ‘Exrio@y describes the definite historical act of creation ; 
dx<riotac the continuous and present relations of creation to the 
Creator: comp. Joh. i. 3 xwpis avrov éyévero ovde &y with 10. 8 yeyover, 
1 Cor. ix. 22 ¢yevouny trois aobevéow acbernns with 16. rots radow yéyova 
wavra, 2 Cor. xii. 17 py Twa av amréoraAxa with ver. 18 xai ov- 
amxéoreAa tov adeAdov, 1 Joh. iv. g Tov povoyery amréoradkey 5 Beds 
eis tov xoopov tva fyowpev S¢ avrov with ver. 10 drt avros yyarnoev 
HUGS Kat aréoreAev Tov vioy avrov.” This comment supplies a clue 
to several Johannine distinctions between the aorist and the perfect?. 
For example, as regards Christ’s “coming into the world,” or in- 
carnation, “ / came” represents the definite act, “7 have come” the 
continuous and present relation. But other explanations are some- 
times called for by Johannine use, which presents the following 
paradoxical characteristics®. 





roe dvraywrorhy (i.e. Satan) ért rhy rddny i roy wpodérnp éxl 7d Staxovoa Tz 
cuwrnply xbomp écopéry olxovoula, ny obx Ert...uéd\rew ob5¢ Bpadtvew dAN bon 
S’vamus Traxuveww BOeder. These last words favour the view taken elsewhere that 
rdxcoy means, not ‘‘quickly,” but ‘‘ more quickly ” (1918, 2654 4—e). 

(2489 (v) 45) The nearest approach to a judicial imperative in the Synoptists 
would be, if the text were correct, Mt. xxiii. 32 xal Upsets wAnpwoare : but W.H. 
marg. gives r\npwoere with B and ¢, and this reading is now supported by SS. 
Alford suggests that the v. r. wAnpwoere and ex\npwoare arose from the ‘‘im- 
perative not being understood.” But it is not more difficult to understand than 
Aveare above, for which there is no v. r. Moreover the position of dmets before 
the imperative (without antithesis as in Mt. vii. 12 or w# as in Lk. xii. 29 etc.) is 
somewhat suspicious. 

(2489 (v)¢] In viii. 38 xal dpets ody a Hxovcare rapa Tol warpds roetre, one of 
several renderings of that difficult passage takes woveire as imperative, but reasons 
have been given (2194¢) for taking it as indicative. 

1 (9440) Comp. xviii. 20 éyw wappnala A|edAdAnca TY Kbopy...xdyrore é8l8ata 
éy ouvaywyy...éy xpurrp é\dAnoa ovdéy, where the ‘‘continuous and present 
relation” comes first, ‘‘J have spoken openly”; and this is supported by appeal 
to the past, ‘J ever taught,” ‘‘ Not once spake J in secret.” 

3 (2440 5) On iv. 3 dwf\Oer wddey els rh» T'adcdAalay, Blass (p. 192) justly says 
that the aorist ‘‘is at least remarkable, since the aorist denotes the journey as 
completed....” On this, and on the treatment of the passage in the Diatessaron, 
see 26365 (i). 
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(2441) TENSE 





(2441] On the one hand John uses the aorist where English 
would use the perfect, ¢g. x. 32 ‘‘many good works have J shewed 
(Saga) you,” xii. 28 “7 have both glorified (edefaca) it and will 
glorify it again,” xiii. 14 “If / have washed (&vupa) your feet,” xitl. 18 
IT know whom J have chosen (R.V. marg. chose) (€€eAefapyv),” xiii. 34 
“As J have loved (yydrnoa) you,” xv. 15 “J have made known 
(€yvwpica) to you,” xx. 2 “ They have taken away (jpav)...they have 
laid (€yxav) him’,” xxi. 10 “Bring of the fish that ye Aave now 
caught (erucare).” These aorists may be explained in part because 
Greek does not use the perfect so frequently as in English to denote 
a recently completed action, but in part by the fact that the Greek 
perfects of these particular verbs are comparatively seldom used, and 
John, having no special reason for laying stress on the completion of 
the action, may prefer the more usual form’. 

[2442] On the other hand John uses the perfect where we might 
have expected the aorist, or the present, ¢.g. v. 45 ‘‘ Moses, in whom 


1 Yet comp. xi. 34 reOelxare. 

2 (94414] The Greeks seem to have avoided several active perfects, eg. of 
xritw, dpl{w, fnréw, yvwplfw, somewhat as we might avoid the perf. of ‘‘awake”— 
doubting between ‘‘have awaked” and ‘‘have awoken” (2747—68). The rarity of 
a suitable perfect may explain the aorist in vi. 7o (A.V.) ‘Have not J choses you?,” 
but there R.V. has ‘* Did not / choose?” without alternative, as also in xv. 16—19, 
where A.V. has ‘‘ Ye have not chosen me but / have chosen you... J have chosen 
you out of the world.” I do not understand why R.V. txt adopts ‘‘have chosen” 
(Westc. ‘chose’’) in xiii. 18 alone (‘I know whom I have chosen”). ‘‘ Have,” 
if denoting recent choice, would seem most appropriate to vi. 7o. 

[9441 5] The aorist of éxAéyouar is applied to God or Christ in Mk xiii. 20 
bia rods éxdexrovs obs éfeNétaro (Mt. xxiv. 22 om. obs é., Lk. diff.), Lk. vi. 13 
éxre>dpuevos dw’ avtay Swiexa (Mk-Mt. diff.). ’EgeNé€aro occurs in 1 Cor. i. 27 
(dts), 28, Jas ii. 5, to describe God as choosing the poor and despised, and 
Eph. i. 4 has xaOws éfeddtaro nuds é» a’rw xpd xaraBodjs xéopnov. In Acts, it 
refers to the choosing of apostles or missionaries in i. 2, 24, vi. 5, XV. 7, 22, 25 etc., 
and only once (xili. 17) to God’s choosing the ‘‘ fathers” of Israel. 

[9441 -¢] It seems clear that Mk xiii. 20 éfeAdfaro means ‘‘chose,” em- 
phatically, implying final or irrevocable election or something of the kind. 
This is also implied in Mk xiii. 22, Mt. xxiv. 24 ef duvaréy (Mt. +«al) rots 
éxdexrovs (which suggests that ‘‘the elect” could not possibly be led finally 
astray) and in Mt. xxii. 14 ‘‘many are called but few chosen.” But Lk. omits 
all this, as well as (Mk xiii. 27, Mt. xxiv. 31) the gathering of the “ elect.” 

[2441 7] Jn agrees with Lk. in applying éxAéfaeOa once to the choice of 
apostles, but he adds words that destroy the notion of finality, vi. 7o ‘* Have I 
not [just] chosen (2254) you the twelve, and one of you is a devil?” On the other 
hand, later on, he appears to exclude Judas, and to imply a different, spiritual, 
and final election in xiii. 18 ‘‘I know whom / chose” following the words (xiii. 11) 
‘*Ye are not all clean” (comp. xv. 16, 19). 
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ye have hoped (ndwixare),” xv. 24 “They have seen and have hated 
both me and my Father,” xvi. 27 “The father loveth (¢A«) you 
because ye have loved (reAyxare) me and have believed that...,” vi. 69 
“* We have believed (wemvorevxapev)...that thou art the Holy One of 
God.” In modern English, “ / ave believed in him,” if the emphasis 
is laid on “have,” may mean “ J have believed in him, in times past, 
or up to the present time, but / do so no longer.” In John the 
context clearly implies persistent delicf, and the same applies to the 
other instances. 

[2448] How is this Johannine use to be explained? Probably 
as a modification of the LXX rendering of the Hebrew perfect in 
cases where it implies persistence. The Hebrew perfect is frequently 
used with verbs of “believing,” “hoping,” “hating,” and “ loving,” 
to represent a feeling continued from the past into the present. But 
LXX inadequately renders this almost always by the aorist. Thus 
St Paul quotes the Psalms “J have believed (LXX ériotevoa) 
therefore I spake,” and continues, ‘‘ We also defieve therefore also we 
speak,” thus applying the Hebrew perfect (LXX aorist) to himself in 
the present tense’. In that Psalm, A.V. has “ / de/teved” and R.V. 
txt “ / believe” (marg. ‘‘ J believed”) ; but elsewhere the two agree in 
the perfect (Ps. cxix. 66) “/ have believed in thy commandments.” 
So when the Psalmist repeatedly says to God, “7 have hoped (yAmwa) 
in thee, or in thy mercy,” the meaning (however it may be rendered 
in English) is ‘7 steadfastly hope,” or “my hope is fixed’.” The 
aorist “I hated (é¢ionoa)” occurs several times in the Psalms, 
variously translated by R.V. and A.V.; and always in the sense of 
“ steadfastly hating.” In Proverbs, it is uttered by the Wisdom of 
God (Prov. viii. 13) “‘ Pride and arrogancy...do I Aaf,” and there 
LXX has the perfect pepionxa, but Symmachus, Theodotion, and 
“another,” have the aorist. The perfect also occurs in Judges 
xiv. 16 “only Aast thou hated me (pesionxas) and hast not loved me 
(yyarnoas, but A yampeas),” where R.V. has “Thou dost but hate 
me and /ovest me not®.” In all these cases, it is quite clear that the 


1 4 Cor. iv. 13 quoting Ps. cxvi. Io. 

2 (2443 a] “HAmca in the Psalms= Ps. vii. 1, xvi. 1 (R.V. and A.V.) ‘‘I do put 
my trust,” xiii. § (R.V. and A.V.) ‘‘I have trusted,” xxxi. 1, 6, 14 (R.V. and A.V.) 
‘*I do put my trust,” ‘‘trust,” ‘“‘trusted” etc. 

3 [2443 5] The Heb. perf., LXX aorist of pecet= Ps. xxvi. 5 A.V. perf., R.V. 
pres., xlv. 7 A.V. pres., R.V. perf. : in Ps. v. §, 1. 17, cxix. 104, 113, 128, Cxxxix. 21, 
R.V. and A.V. agree in having present. It is interesting to note that in Heb. i. 9, 
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“hate” described by the Hebrew perfect is a permanent and intense 
feeling ; and the same statement applies to the other verbs. Nothing 
like this usage can be alleged from Greek literature, and the coin- 
cidence of Hebrew usage as to these particular verbs makes it 
a reasonable conclusion that a Hebrew origin must explain the 
Johannine use of them. 

[2444] In another Hebraic use of the perfect the speaker regards 
a future action as already accomplished or, as we say, “as good as 
done.” This is particularly common with the verb “give,” eg. in 
Genesis, In promises made by God, “ / have given you every herb,” 
“Unto thy seed have J given (LXX, J will give) this land,” but also 
made by Ephron “ / Aave given thee the field...7 Aave grven.../ have 
given...,” and by Abraham, in return, “/ have given thee money,” 
where R.V. has thrice “give” and once “will give,” and LXX has 
SSwyut and S€5wxa or omissions’. This Hebraic idiom may have 
suggested the Johannine phrase “all that shou hast given me (or, hast 
given him)” so frequently used (1921, 2454—5) to denote the future 
Church. It might also explain xvii. 18 “ Even as thou didst send me 
into the world, so I also sen¢ them into the world.” Here the aorist 
is used in both cases, and “I sent” has been taken by some as 





quoting Ps. xlv. 7 #ydwryoas...éulonoas..., R.V.—which usually renders aorists as 
aorists—follows A.V. in the perfect, “thou hast loved...and [hast] hated.” 

(2448¢] This Hebraic ‘‘ Aorist of Persistence” in LX X is quite different from 
(a) the Greek aorist used to describe what happened before now and will happen 
again, #.¢c. the aorist of experience or habit. It is also different from (4) the Greek 
use of (Jelf § 403. 1) éwgveca, rapyreca, preva, dwéwruca, Guwta, CSetduny, Eyrur. 
Jelf explains these as ‘‘referring to a thought supposed to have been long and 
firmly conceived in the speaker’s breast."’ But in many cases they refer simply to 
what is ‘‘before,”” and sometimes only ‘‘a moment before,” or ‘‘a moment ago,” as 
in Eurip. Afed. 63—4, where, in answer to the nurse’s appeal (‘‘ What dost thou 
mean? Do not begrudge to tell me?”’) the old servant replies ‘‘Nothing. / 
changed my mind [just this moment] about even what I had said before (Ovdé, 
peréyruw xal rd wpbcd’ elpnuéva).” So dwérrvoa may mean ‘‘/ spat at [ your 
words as soon as they were uttered|” etc. In no instance probably do these aortsts 
contain any notion of anything “long and firm.” Goodwin (Moods and Tenses § 60) 
renders Aristoph. £7. 696 "Ho6n» dwecdais, éy&aca podoxourlas, “7 am amused... 
I cannot help laughing,” but the English past would there express the sense better 
‘‘7 was amused.../ could not but laugh,” as soon as you opened your mouth. 
So noOyy in Nub. 174, 1240. And that is the meaning—though perhaps idiomatic 
English will hardly allow the past tense—in Soph. Eiectr. 668 ‘‘Z welcomed 
(é8e{dunv) your [well-omened] utterance [as soon as uttered].” 

1 [24444] Gen. i. 29 déSwxa, xv. 18 ddow, xxiii. rr om., Side, déduxa, 
xxili. 13 om. 
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referring to the previous mission of the Apostles into Palestine. 
But it is more consonant with the high tone and Hebraic thought of 
the context to suppose that the Lord, after the manner of Hebrew 
prophets, mentions the ordained future “sending” into the world at 
large (not Palestine merely) as already past. 

[2445] In xv. 6 (lit.) “If a man be not abiding (xéy) in me— 
[behold] Ae was cast (&8A76y) outside...and was withered,” the reader 
is asked as it were to pause after the statement of the conditional 
“not abiding.” Then he looks back and—the branch “has been 
cast out.” This is not like the Greek instantaneous aorists above 
mentioned (2448 ¢), a// of which are in the first person. Probably 
it springs from Hebrew literature, which regards the sweeping away 
of things evil as an act of Jehovah so speedy that it is past before 
there is time to speak of it as future or present: “A thousand years 
in thy sight are but as yesterday when tt is past, and as a watch in the 
night. Thou hast carried them away as with a flood’.” The most 
conspicuous instance of this is in Isaiah’s prophecy (Is. xl. 6—8 
LXX, (lit.)) “ All flesh [is as] grass...the grass was dried up and the 
flower fe// away...but the word of our God adideth for ever,” which 
has been reproduced in the Epistle of St James with aorists thus, 
‘‘ Like the flower of the grass he shall pass away. For the sun zose 
up (avéraXev) with the scorching wind and dried up (éfnpaver) the 
grass and its flower fe// away and the fair show of its countenance 
perished (arwXero)*.” In the light of these passages, and of the above- 
mentioned (2443) instances of Hebrew influence on Johannine tense 
construction, é¢8A76y appears to be a Hebraic, not a Greek, 
instantaneous aorist. But see 2754—5. 

[2446] According to different contexts, the aorist of the same 
verb may have very different meanings. For example, in xv. 8, 
éy trovrw édofdoOn 6 watyp pov appears to mean (2393) “ Herein 
{namely, by your abiding in me, the Vine] was my Father glorified,” 





1 Ps. xc. 5, Sym. ws xaracyis dferlvatas abrovs. 

2 [2445.2] Jas. i. 11, comp. Jas. i. 24, 1 Pet. i. 24. Some excellent Greek 
scholars call these aorists ‘‘gnomic,” on which see 3754—5. In view of the 
Hebrew origin of the quotations, the Hebrew use of the past tense, and the 
corresponding LXX use of the aorist, Hebrew thought seems to suggest the best 
explanation of the aorists in Jas. and Pet. ‘‘Gnomic” implies an inference of 
regularity: but the context in these Epistles calls attention to rapiatty. It will 
be found, however, that an aorist, even in the 3rd pers., when in apodosis, some- 
times expresses instantaneousness in non-Hebraic Gk. Hence xv. 6 may be 
independent of Hebrew influence. But it is certainly not ‘‘gnomic.” 
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and the reference is perhaps to the definite fact that when one 
“branch,” Judas, fell away from the Vine, the rest abode in it, or else 
it is to their whole past “abiding.” But in xiii. 31 Nw édofacty 
© vids 7. avOpwrov x. 0 Geos eSofdcbn év avrg, there may be a twofold 
meaning. The “glorifying” certainly refers to the sacrifice of the 
Son upon the Cross, and that is future, and the aorist, if referring 
solely to that, would be the Hebraic aorist of prophetic anticipation 
above mentioned (2444—-5). But it might also refer to the “going 
out” of Judas, just mentioned, and to the resignation of the Son 
to the treachery that had (xiil. 21) “troubled” Him “in the spint, 
so that He made no further attempt to hinder it. In that case 
the tense would refer to what has just passed, ‘“‘ Now at last has the 
Son of man been glorified,” because the spzrttual act had taken 
place. This latter seems to be the primary meaning. 

[2447] In xv. 15 ‘“‘all things that 7 Acard (yxovea) from my 
Father (R.V.) / have made known (éyvwpwa) unto you,” the R.V. is 
justified—so far as grammar is concerned—in rendering the two 
aorists differently, because of the rarity or non-existence (2441 a) of 
the perfect of the latter verb, whereas forms of dxyxoa are frequent 
if we include instances in the Epistle. But the meaning of ¢yvwpwa 
must depend on the context, which represents Jesus as “no longer” 
calling the disciples “servants” because He has now revealed to 
them the things that He “heard from the Father.” This seems 
to refer to the recent sign of the Washing of Feet and to the 
doctrine of “loving” as being the sign of discipleship. If so, the 
meaning may be, “ That which / Aeard from my Father when I came 
into the world to do His will J made known to you just now in the 
Washing of Feet.” 

[2448] In order to distinguish between the aorist and perfect of 
yiwwoxw it is well, in many passages of John, to render the verb 
‘‘ recognise,” thus, xvi. 3 “‘ These things they will do because shey did 
not recognise (ovx éyvwoav) the Father nor me,” xvii. 7—8 “ Now [at 
last] (viv, 1719 /) have they recognised (éyvexav) that all things as 
many as thou didst give me are from thee, because...and ¢hey 
recognised (€yvwoay) truly that I came forth from thee.” In the 
second passage, the perfect describes the present completed result of 
the previous definite recognition’. In xvi. 3, R.V. has “they have 


} [9448 a] SS has ‘‘And now / éxow that all what thou hast given me is from 
thyself, because the words that thou didst give to me I have given to them, and 
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not known”: but the aorist should mean “they did mot recognise” 
either Father or Son, when the Son announced the Father to 
them. 

[2449] In viii. 29 “And he that sent me is with me: he aid not 
leave me (R.V. hath not left me) (ov agyxév pe) alone,” the aorist (if 
not used as a perfect (2441) for the rare adeixa) would mean that the 
Father when He sent (aorist) the Son into the world did not leave 
Him alone. R.V. has “Aath not 4eft me alone,” and some have 
taken these words with the following ones, “ because I do always the 
things that are pleasing to him,” as though the Father’s presence, 
throughout the life of the Son on earth, has been the spiritual reward 
or spiritual consequence of the Son’s conduct (“ The Father has been 
with me because I have done right”). But ore means more probably 
(2178) “(I say this] because,” introducing the ground of the state- 
ment: ‘The Father when He sent me hither did not deprive me of 
His presence. [I have a right to say this] because I do such deeds 
as could not be done without His presence?.” 


they have received them from me and they have known truly...,” and & has 
Eyrur for &yrwxay. Some MSS. support Chrys. in reading &yrwoay for Eyrwxas, 
and one or two have éyvdxaovw. Several Mss. omit cal &yrwoary. The textual 
variations of &yrwxay are easily explained as resulting from an original EFNWKAd 
and from a failure to perceive the shade of difference indicated by the perfect and 
the aorist:—‘“‘They are now at last grounded in recognition...because I have 
definitely given them the regenerating words of life and they [at once] received 
them and [at once] recagnised in truth that I came forth from thee.” That is to 
say, the present steadfastness of the disciples arises not only from the word of Christ 
but also from a certain affinity between that word and the disciples, which affinity 
caused them /o receive tt at once with a certain amount of recognition. Comp. i. 12 
Sco: 8¢ EraBor abréy, and note the immediate ‘“‘reception” of Christ by Andrew 
and his companion and their brethren and successors. 

1 (94492) In xii. 40 ‘‘He hath blinded (rerégdAwxer) their eyes and he 
hardened (¢xapwoev) their heart,” xwpdw represents Isaiah’s word (vi. 10) ‘‘ make 
fat,” éwaxvvOn, and means not ‘‘ make stiff” oxAnpivw, but ‘‘make callous.” Buhl 
gives no other instance of Heb. ‘‘make fat” applied to ‘‘heart”; and it was 
very natural that St Paul in writing tu the Romans (Rom. xi. 7 of dé Aowol 
érwpwOnoay) and Corinthians (2 Cor. iii. 14 érwpwOn rd vofyara a’réy) should use 
rwpée instead of raxérw in alluding to this famous passage—which describes the 
*‘heart” of Israel as ‘‘ hardened” in the sense of ‘‘ made callous” although a 
remnant (Is. vi. 13) was to be faithful. ITwpéw is used by Mk (vi. §2, viii. 17) 
alone elsewhere in N.T. Its occurrence there, and in Hermas (Mand. iv. 2. 1, 
xii. 4. 4), and always applied to ‘‘the heart,” suggests that the rare phrase ‘‘ make 
the heart callous” found its way into the Roman Church—and thence into the 
works of Mark and Hermas which have Latin characteristics—through St Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans. The mention of ‘ blindness” in the context of Isaiah 
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(2) Aorist of special Verbs? 
(a) *Axoyw 


[2450] “Axovw in the Fourth Gospel may be illustrated by dxotw 
in the Epistle, where axyxcapyey occurs thrice at the beginning to 
denote the sum total of the doctrine of Christ possessed by the 
writers, who “ have heard” that which was from the beginning; and 
the same notion of completeness and satisfaction appears in the 
saying of the Samaritans, ‘‘We ourselves Aave heard and know that 
this is truly the Saviour of the world®.” *"Hxovoare occurs five times 
in the Epistle in connexion with the definite word “heard” by the 
readers at the beginning of their Christian profession (“from the 
beginning” being thrice inserted to define the aorist). This is the 
general distinction in the Epistle®. 





(vi. 10) and Jn xii. 40 might lead scribes to confuse rwpdw with wnpdee ‘make 
blind” (comp. Job xvii. 7 ‘‘mine eye also is aim,” Brewwpwrra, AN? rertpwrra) 
and Hesych. explains rerwpwuévros as doxAnpwpévor reruprAwpévor, but this may 
mean that he took the verb to mean literally ‘“‘ hardened,’”’ and hence “hardened 
against true impressions,” which seemed equivalent to ‘‘darkened,” or ‘‘blind to 
the truth.” 

(29449 5] A corrector of Codex B has altered érwpweer in xii. 40 to rerwpucer 
to conform it with the preceding perfect rerédd\wxer, and this is very natural. 
There appears no reason for the change of tense, so far as sense is concerned. 
Perhaps, however, Jn may have been influenced by Pauline and other traditions, 
which described the act of God in visiting Israel with ‘‘ callousness of heart” as ¢ 
Aistorical fact in the past. Rom. xi. 7—8 says ‘‘ That which Israel seeketh after, 
this it obfained (aorist) not (ovx éwéruxer), but the election od¢ained (aorist) ; but 
the rest were made callous (aorist) (érwpdOnoay), even as it is written, God gave 
(aorist) (€6wxev) them a spirit of torpor, eyes that they should not see...,” and LXX 
also has the aorist in Deut. xxix. 4 ‘‘ The Lord gave not unto you a heart to know 
and eyes to see and ears to hear...{no, not] unto this day.” As Jn xii. 40 deviates 
from the Heb. and from the LXX, there are special reasons for thinking that the 
writer may have been influenced by Christian tradition, perhaps oral, which 
associated the aorist with the “callousness of heart” inflicted on Israel, as bya 
divine decree, at the time of the Incarnation. 

1 On the aorist of dyawdw, see 1744(iv) foll. 21 Jni.1, 3, 5, Jniv. 42. 

3 [24502] There is an apparent inconsistency in 1 Jn ii. 18 xa@ws txodcare Sr 
dvrlyporos Epxerat, iv. 3 Toird éorw 1rd Tot dyrixplorov 8 d«nxéare Bre Epyeras. 
But the former may be rendered ‘‘ Even as ye were taught at the beginning.” 
The latter may be intended to include a reference to the former: ‘‘ This is that 
doctrine of Antichrist as to whom ye have.heard above and on many other occasions 
that he must needs come.” Kadws qxovcare dw’ dpyfs occurs also in 2 Jn 6. In 
Jn xviii. 21 épwrngov 7. dxnxodras means ‘‘ask shose who have regularly heard me.” 
But with ov the perfect means (Rom. xv. 21 quoting Is. lii. 15) ‘have not [up to 
this time] heard,” and comp. Jn v. 37 obre dwvhv adrov xwwore dxynxéare (2T64). 
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(2451] “Axov’w in the Fourth Gospel is in the aorist when Christ 
describes Himself, or is described, as “hearing” from the Father’: 
and this is the case even when “heard ” 1s parallel to “hath seen” as 
in iii. 32 “That which he hath seen (éupaxev) and [that which he] 
heard| (x. jxovoe) this he testifieth.” The explanation here is 
complicated by the fact that (apart from forms of of@yjvai, oopai etc.) 
the perfect of dpay is the only part of the verb used by John. He 
might therefore conceivably use the perfect of spay, concerning 
Spiritual vision, parallel to the aorist-of another verb. But the two 
tenses may be explained as meaning “that which the Son hath seen 
[from the beginning], and that message which He heard [when He 
came down from the Father to save mankind|.” So, whereas 
witnesses in Mark say concerning Jesus, “ We heard him say,” 
witnesses in the Acts say concerning Stephen, “ We have heard him 
say.” In the former, the meaning is “we heard on one occasion,” or, 
‘“‘we heard this dehintte statement”; in the latter, “we have repeatedly 
heard him say” words to this effect, as is shewn by the context?. 

[2452] In xi. 41 “Father, I give thanks to thee that thou dids¢ 
hear me (jxovoas pov),” uttered at the grave of Lazarus, the aorist 
should refer to some definite prayer, and ought not to mean “thou 
hast always heard me.” Origen and Chrysostom both emphasize the 
fact that no prayer has been mentioned as preceding ; and the latter 
seems to say that there was no real prayer, “‘ Why,” he asks, ‘“‘ did He 
even assume the appearance of praying (rivos St évexev xai evyys oynpa 
avé\aBev ;)??” But Origen suggests that a prayer, rising in Christ’s 
mind and not yet uttered, was anticipated by the Father, who sent an 
answer, “It is fulfilled,” into the heart of the Son. Some might 
urge—and with logic on their side—that the prayer must have been 
uttered some days before, when Jesus first heard “ He whom thou 
lovest is sick” and replied (xi. 4) “This sickness is not unto death 
but for the glory of God, in order that the Son of God may 





1 iii. 32, viii. 26, 40, xv. 15. 

2 [9451 a] Mk xiv. 58 jets Axodcaper avrod Aéyorros, Acts vi. 11—13 danxdaper 
avrod Aadobvros phuara BrAdogyua eis M. x. Tdy Oedv...00 wavera: Nada» phuara xara 
Tov rémou rT. dylou [rovrov] x. 7. yduou, dxnxbayew yap abrod \éyorros.... 

3 [9453.2] See the whole context, which shews the influence of controversial 
considerations: ‘ Let us therefore ask the heretic, ‘Did He receive the [necessary] 
impetus (Jor#») from the prayer and [thus] raise up the dead? How then was He 
wont to do the other works [of His] without prayer?”—and he quotes Christ’s 
words of authority ‘I will, be thou clean’ etc. 
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‘be glorified through it.” But the evangelist may intend to convey to 
his readers the impression that, although it was revealed to the Son 
from the first that the sickness would in some way prove to be “not 
unto death,” He nevertheless waited from day to day for further 
revelation of the Father’s will, and that the actual revivification was 
not effected without an effort on the part of the Son, at the time 
when He “wept” and “troubled Himself” on His way to the tomb. 
In any case John—who neither describes Jesus as using the word 
‘‘ pray,” nor himself speaks of Him as “ fraying ”—here teaches the 
lesson that prayer may be sometimes most efficacious, and perfectly 
definite, when not expressed in words’. 


(B) ‘AnoctéAAw 


[2453] “ArooréAAw is mostly (15 times) in the aorist, when 
applied to God as sending Christ, but twice in the perfect, v. 36 ra 
épya a dédwxév pot...paptupel...cTt o matnp me améoradxey, and xx 21 
xaOus aréotadké pe o Tatnp, Kayo méeurw vedas. In the former, the 
perfect is perhaps used for parallelism with the preceding perfect 
dé5wxev. In the latter, the mission of the Son on earth, being 


completed or perfected, is appropriately referred to in the complete 
or perfect tense. 


(y) Atdoomi 


[2454] In the Epistle, Sw: is used in the aorist to denote 
the gifts or commandments given to believers at the commencement 
of their Christian life; in the perfect, to denote the same gifts when 
regarded as present possessions. Compare “from the Spirit, which 
he gave us,” with “because he hath given us of his Spirit?.” In the 
Gospel, a corresponding distinction is generally made between 
the aorist and the perfect with reference to Christ. The aorist 
usually describes gifts regarded as given by the Father to the Son on 
His coming into the world to proclaim the Gospel; the perfect 


1 [24524] Origen (Huet ii. 347) quotes Is. lviii. g ‘‘ While thou art still 
speaking I will say, lo, I am present,” and argues that if Jehovah says this about 
mere men, He would say about the Lord ‘‘ Before thou speakest, I will say, Lo, 
I am here.” He does not quote Is. Ixv. 24 ‘‘ And it shall come to pass that, defore 
they cry, I will answer,” where ‘‘ cry” is xexpdtac, a word somewhat resembling 
the remarkable word éxpatv-yacev in Jn xi. 43. Possibly, ‘‘¢key” was an obstacle. 

2 [94540] 1 Jn iil. 24 ESwxer, iv. 13 déSwxer. Comp. 1 Jn iii. 23 xadws Sune 
évroA}y nuty: and v. 11 {why alwycow ESwxey 6 Oeds Hyuiy, with iii. 1 Bere rorawi 
aydany Sédwxev huiy, v. 20 ...jxer, kai dé3uxev juiv Sidvocay. These are all the 
instances of aorist and perfect in the Epistle. 
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describes gifts regarded as having been given to the Son and as now 
belonging to Him. More particularly, the future Church is 
frequently mentioned as “all that shou hast given me” as though the 
Son placed Himself in the future and looked back upon the Church 
as a completed gift. But from a different point of view the collection 
of faithful believers may be regarded as a gift made to the Son 
definitely at the Incarnation, and might be called ‘those whom (or, 
all that) ¢hou gavest me.” 

[2456] The distinction is illustrated by xvii. 6—g “I manifested 
thy name to the men that fhou gavest me out of the world. Thine 
they were and thou gavest them to me...(9) I ask not in behalf 
of the world but in behalf of those whom ¢hou hast given me.” In 
the opening of the Last Prayer (xvii. 1—2) the Church is called 
“all that thou hast given him,” but the aorist is used in the words 
“‘ As thou gavest him authority.” ‘Towards the end of the Prayer the 
aorist is almost, if not entirely, superseded by the perfect, because 
the mind of Christ is fixed on the completion of God’s gifts. But 
perhaps the aorist is to be read in xvii. 24 “that they may behold 
the glory that thou gavest me (W.H. marg. éwxas, but txt dédwxas) 
because thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world.” The 
previous context says (xvil. 22) “The glory that shou hast given to 
me I have given to them, in order that they may be one.” Scribes 
would, therefore, be tempted to conform xvil. 24 to xvii. 22. But 
xvii. 22 may mean “the glory that shou hast given me [on earth] so as 
to shew forth the unity between the Father and the Son,” whereas 
Xvli. 24 may mean “the glory that thou gavest me [in the beginning),” 
which is explained by “for thou lovedst me before the foundation of the 
world.” On way 6 dé5mxas, see 2740 foll. 


1 [94554] B has &wxas here. Addwxey and &dwxew freq. occur as v.r.: see 
Vi. 32, Vii. 19, xii. r§ (Tisch. 8é3wxa, but W.H. wxa without alt.), xvii. 7, 8, 24. 
In vi. 32 od M. ESwxer (marg. 8é3wxer) uty row Aprov Ex 7. obpavod the aorist would 
mean that the bread given on that historic occasion was not the real and true 
bread ; the perfect would mean ‘‘M. Aas never given you.” It follows a quotation 
(vi. 31) dprow éx +. ovpavod ESwxev adbrois payeiy, from Ps. Ixxviii. 24. In vii. 19 
od M. &8wxey (marg. Sédwxer) viv ror yduov; the aorist would mean ‘‘ Did not M. 
give you the Law from Mount Sinai?” the perfect, in effect, ‘‘ Have you not the 
Law, givers you by Moses?” To these and many other passages Lightfoot’s 
explanation (2440) applies: the aorist describes a ‘‘definite act,” the perfect a 
‘*continuous and present relation.” With od, the aorist means ‘‘ not, on a single 
occasion”; the perfect ‘‘not, sp to this time.” 
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(8) Emon 


[2456] Elwe generally introduces longer and more weighty 
utterances of Christ than those introduced by the historic present 
A€ya. In dialogue between Christ and a single person, ele very 
rarely introduces His words as compared with Aéyee. The former is 
never thus used alone (¢.¢. without amexpi@n xai) in dialogue, except 
in a few cases of momentous utterance, six of which are in narratives 
of miracles’. 


(e) "Epyomat and éZépyomai 


[2457] “Epxouac and éfépxouar are used for the most part in the 
aorist (1637) to describe the Son as coming (or being sent) from the 
Father, but in the perfect to describe His having arnved in the world 
"EgeAnAvOa never occurs in any context, but €A7Av6a occurs three 
times® with eis rov xéopov, and once as a sequel to éfjAGor thus, 
vill. 42 “J came forth from God and am come (yxw); for indeed 
I have not come (€dyAvOa) from myself, but he sen¢# me.” In all 
cases the aorist points to the definite ‘“‘coming” of the Incarnation. 
On the curious contrast (vill. 14) between ‘‘whence / came” and 
‘“whence / come,” see 2482, 2490. 


(€) Méno 


[2458] Méevw, in a past tense, is used literally of persons re 
maining in a place in six instances, always in the aorist except x. 40 
W.H. txt euevey, marg. guewer. In four of the six instances (i. 39, 
ii. 12, iv. 40, xi. 6) the aorist is accompanied by a mention of the 
“ days,” but not in vii. g and x. 40. The explanation of the imper- 
fect in x. 40 may be that the writer means “he stayed on there [i.e. 
stayed for some time|” and the context (“many came...and many 


1 [2456 a] Jn i. 42 (in the calling of Cephas), iv. 48 (to the nobleman before 
healing his son), v. 14 (to the impotent man after his being healed), ix. 7, 35, 37 
(to the man born blind, ‘Go, wash,” ‘‘ Dost thou believe,” ‘‘He that speaketh 
with thee is he”), xi. 25 (to Martha, ‘‘I am the resurrection and the life”), 
xii. 7 (to Judas, about keeping the ointment for ‘‘embalming”’), xviii. 11 (to Peter, 
‘*Put up thy sword’). Elwre, followed by IIdrep, is also used in xvii. 1 (the 
Prayer to the Father) and, without IIdrep, in xix. 30 (‘‘It is finished”). Aéye on 
the other hand introduces words of Jesus in dialogue no less than six times in 
three verses in xxi. 15—17- In Lk. ix. §8—62 elwe occurs no less than four times 
in sayings of Jesus to individuals, and it is his regular word in such cases, comp. 
Lk. vi. 8, 10, vii. 43—50. 

2 xii. 46, xvi. 28, xviii. 37. 
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believed on him there”) favours this view. In 1 32 “I have beheld 
the Spirit descending...and it abode (xai ¢uewev) upon him” (where 
x, 5, and ¢ have “and abiding”) the meaning is “it abode once 
for all.” 

(3) Aorist for English Pluperfect 

[2459] The aorist, ¢.g. éroinoe, if preceded (a) by yxovcar ort, or 
(4) by ws (“when”), is sometimes rendered “he had done” (“ they 
heard that he had done,” “when he had done”). Thus (a) iv. 1 “the 
Lord knew how that the Pharisees Aad heard (qxoveayv),” iv. 50 “the 
man believed the word that Jesus (A.V.) had spoken (R.V. spake) 
(elxey),” ix. 35 “Jesus heard that they had cast (e€€Badov) him out” ; 
(5) ii g “ When the ruler of the:feast (A.V.) Aad tasted (R.V. tasted) 
(€yevoaro).” 

[2460] Quite distinct from these is the use of the aorist to mean 
‘“‘he [previously] dé@”—equivalent to “had previously done ”—intro- 
ducing a mention of something that, in chronological order, should 
have been mentioned before, ¢.g. v. 13 “But he that had been healed 
knew not who it was: for Jesus [ previously] conveyed himself away 
(€£evevoe),” R.V. and A.V. “had conveyed himself away.” This also 
appears to be the best rendering of 7AOov (and perhaps of éxoincer) 
in iv. 45 “ When therefore he came to Galilee the Galilaeans received 
him, having seen all that 4e had done (éroincev) in the Feast: for 
they also themselves Aad come (yAOov) to the Feast ”—where R.V. 
and A.V. have “went,” but the Latin versions have the pluperfect’. 

[2461] The English pluperfect is perhaps intended in ii. 1—2 
‘‘ There was a marriage in Cana...and the mother of Jesus was (jv) 
there. Now there had been invited also Jesus (éxdAnOn 5é xai 6 *1.) and 
his disciples to the wedding*.” So, after describing the Entry into 


1 (2460 a] So, too, has the Syriac (Burk.). The best instance of this—which 
might be called the aorist of ‘‘previousness” or “afterthought”—is Mk vi. 17 
(sim. Mt. xiv. 3) éxpdrncew “had laid hold of,” describing Herod’s arrest of the 
Baptist, which had occurred long before. Lk. iii. 19—20 mentions it much 
earlier. 

? [2461.2] ‘‘Vocatus erat” is also read by @ and /. Chrys. expressly reads 
twice (after éy Kava rijsT.) xal éxrAHOn 6 "I. els robs ydyous. “Hy 3¢ xal 4 uirnp 
tou ‘I. éxet x. ol ddeAgol abrod, or, in Cramer, yy» dé 7 gw. Tod "I. cal of ddeAgol 
atrof éxe. Chrys. says that the last sentence was intended to “‘hint (p»igaro)”’ 
that Jesus was not invited as being a ‘‘great person” but only as an acquaintance. 
Nonnus has Xpeords...KAnros Ey civdopros duoxdiydes re padyral IIidvres Eoay 
oraynddy. “Es eldanlyny 5¢ xal adrh TlapOercxn Xpurroto Oenréxos Ixero phrnp. 
If éxA#@n is to be rendered as an aorist, the meaning may be that the mother of 
Jesus was staying at Cana first and that Jesus was invited thither afterwards. 
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Jerusalem and the cries of Hosanna, without mention (2756) of the 
finding of the ass, John adds, apparently as an afterthought, xii. 14 
“ But Jesus had found an ass and sat upon it (cipwv 82...exaBwer).” tis 
possible then, grammatically, that xix. 39 7AGev 52 cai Nexddnpos might 
mean “ Now there Aad come also Nicodemus.” ‘The preceding words 
are, “He [Joseph] came (7AGev) therefore and took his (Christ's 
body,” and the question is whether John may mean, not that Nico- 
demus came after Joseph’s “coming,” but that ‘‘he also Aad come” 
to the tomb, and was waiting for Joseph, having procured the spices 
in the hope of the success of Joseph’s application to Pilate. This, at 
all events, may be the view of Acta Pilati (B) § 11, which represents 
Nicodemus as saying to Joseph “I am afraid...lest Pilate should be 
enraged... But if thou wilt go alone, and beg the dead, and take Him, 
then will I also go with thee, and help thee to do everything necessary 
for the bunal.” 

[2462] In xvili. 24 ‘Awéoredev...avrov 5 “Avvas Sedeuévor xpos 
Kaiaday, A.V. has “Now Annas had sent him bound,” but the 
correct reading, which gives ovv between awéoretAey and avrov, makes 
this rendering impossible. The ovy has been omitted by some 
authorities, and altered by others to dé, in order to suggest that the 
previously mentioned examination was identical with the examination 
described by the Synoptists as occurring before Caiaphas, which is 
omitted in the Fourth Gospel. 


(ii) Future, see Present of Prophecy 2484 foll., and ov pn 2255 
(iii) Imperfect 
(1) The Imperfect in general 


[2463] The imperfect tense, érofovw, may call attention to the 
beginning of an uncompleted action (“I began to do”), or to its 
non-completion (“I was [still] doing”), or to its repetition in an 
incomplete series of actions (“I kept on doing,” “I was in the habit 
of doing”). With a negative, “I did not begin to do” may imply 
“‘T shewed no tendency to do,” and with special verbs (e.g. “‘ 7 shewed 
no tendency to help, pity, forgive”) the imperfect may imply “I would 
not.” In John, who (in striking contrast with the Synoptists) only 
once (1674a) uses the verb “begin,” the imperfect is frequently 
used in many shades of meaning not briefly expressible in English. 

[2464] The following passage occurs soon after an act of healing 
on the sabbath. Assuming that no similar act was wrought in the 
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interval, we cannot render éxoie “was wont to do these things” and 
the rendering must be “ was beginning to do,” thus, v. 16—18 “ And 
for this cause the Jews degan-to-persecute (ediwxov) Jesus because he 
began to do (éxoie)' these things on the sabbath. But Jesus answered 
them, My Father worketh even until now, and I work. For this 
cause therefore the Jews degan-to-seek (€fyrovv) rather (2733 a) to kill 
him because he was not only continuing to break (or, thereby breaking) 
(€Ave) the sabbath, but also deginning to say* (eye) [that] God [was] 
his own Father...... ” Here, at all events in the first sentence, the 
evangelist seems to indicate a “ beginning” to persecute, dating from 
a special act, and perhaps “these things” means “such things as 
this.” In xii. ro—11 “the chief priests took counsel that they 
might put Lazarus also to death because, for the sake of [seeing] him 
(1652 4), many of the Jews were going away and were believing (vrizyov 
x. ériorevov),” the meaning may be either that these things were 
beginning, or that they were going on under the eyes of the chief 
priests and would go on till they were stopped. In xii. 28—9 
ovdeis éyvw...twvés yap éddoxovv, the meaning is, “ No one [exactly} 
understood...some were [at the time] under a vague impression ae 


1 R.V. “did,” A.V. ‘*had done.” 

2 But see 94684. “Edeye may= “he meant,” ‘‘he was virtually saying.” On 
Badoe, nat ‘‘all the more” but ‘‘rather,” see 3788 a. 

3 (29464.] So Acts xii. g éddxec 32 Spaya ArGrew. Contrast the definite 
though erroneous supposition implied in Mk vi. 49 &otay Sr: gdvracud éorw, 
Jn xi. 13 éxetvor 5¢ E8okay Sri wepl Tr. xowuhoews rod bwrrov Aéyet. 

{24644] The imperfect of custom is illustrated by Mk xv. 6 xara 8¢ dopriw 
dwé\ve (Mt. xxvii. 15 elwOe...dwoddew), Lk. om., Jn xviii. 39 €orw 8¢ cue 
ipiv Wa iva drodiow ipiy [¢v] ry wdoxa. The comments of Origen (on Mt. xxvii. 
15) and of Cyril (Cramer) make it clear that they know of no such ‘‘custom” of 
pardoning criminals, and that they are at a loss to explain the allusion to it: nor 
is there any historical evidence of its existence. This may explain Luke’s 
omission. Zur}Gea occurs in N.T. only here and t Cor. viii. 7, xi. 16 where it 
means an ‘‘unreasonable habit.” Perh. Pilate is supposed by John to mean 
‘‘a practice that has sprung up through my indulgence towards you.” In any 
case, this is an instance where Lk. omits and Jn intervenes. 

(29464.¢] Kara de doprip (A.V. ‘at [that] feast,” R.V. txt “at she feast” marg. 
“at a feast”) is (like xa6’ #yuépav) ambiguous. The best rendering is ‘at feast- 
time,” which (according to context) may mean ‘‘at [the approaching] feast” 
or “at [any] feast.” SS (in Mt.) has ‘‘at every Feast” and & (in Mk) has 
“‘singults autem diebus festis”: D reads rj» in both. The ambiguity is 
removed (whether in accordance with fact or not) by Jn’s insertion of ‘the 
Passover.” 
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[2465] The imperfect of “come,” after the aorist of another verb, 
and before the aorist “came,” means “began to come,” or “were 
coming,” as follows, iv. 30—4o0 “ They (é.e. the Samaritans) azme out 
(ej Bor) from the city and dean fo come (npxovro) unto him. In the 
meanwhile...... When therefore the Samaritans came (#ABov) unto 
him,” xi. 29g—32 “She (Mary) arose (7yép6y) quickly and began to come 
(npxero) unto him. Now Jesus was not yet...The Jews, then... 
followed her...Mary therefore, when she came (%A0ev) where Jesus 
was...,” xx. 3—4 “ Peter therefore came forth (€&jXOev) and the other 
disciple, and they began to come (npxovro) to the tomb. Now the two 
were running together; and the other disciple...came (Aq) first.” 
In all these cases the context mentions an interval between the 
“beginning to come” and the “coming’.” John often uses these 
imperfects as an introduction to some important action *. 

[2466] With a negative, the imperfect may mean “was not 
beginning to do,” and this may often mean “had no intention of 
doing.” In ii. 23—4 “many believed (or trusted, ériorevoay) in his 
name...but Jesus himself did not trust (ovx ériorevey) himself to 
them,” the meaning is “did not even degin fo trust to them,” because 
He knew their character from the first. It might almost be rendered 
‘would not trust.” The same phrase, applied to non-believing Jews 
in xil. 37 means “they shewed no tendency to believe,” “ did not even 
make a beginning to believe,” and it is followed by xii. 39, “ the 
were not able to believe.” Nearly the same meaning is in xxi. 12 “no 
one skewed a tendency to venture (ovdeis érddpa),” or, “so much as 
began to venture.” But, in vil. 5 ovdé yap of adeAdot atrov éxicrevor 
eis avrdv, the separation of the verb from the negative favours the 
rendering “not even his brethren were [at that time] believing in him.” 





1 [2465] The imperf. is rendered thus, iv. 30 (A.V.) ‘‘came,” (R.V.) ‘were 
coming”; xi. 29 (A.V.) ‘‘came,” (R.V.) ‘‘went”; xx. 3 (A.V.) ‘‘came,” (R.V.) 
“‘ went.” 

3 [2465 4] In xix. 3 (describing the soldiers mocking Christ), the imperfects, 
Hpxovro, Edeyor, and édidocay, mean “kept coming,” ‘‘kept saying,” “ kepl gtving.” 

(2465¢] The imperf. éwuv@dvero might be expected in Jn iv. 52 where, 
according to Blass (p. 191), ‘‘éwdé0ero is incorrectly used and the correct form 
éruvOdvero has weak attestation (in xiii. 24 wv@éoac [which should strictly be 
wuvOdvecGa] is only read by AD al...).” In classical Gk, éwd@ero would mean “he 
ascertained,” and éwuv@dvero would be used (as in Mt. ii. 4, Lk. xv. 26 etc.) to mean 
“he tried to ascertain.” In iv. 52 Chrys. has éwur@dvero and a, a, f have 
‘‘interrogabat,” but this attestation is certainly weak. It is noticeable, however, 
that, in what follows, ND aé/ have xai for oty (SS om. ov) so as to make the 
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[2466 (i)] When orc fy is used after imperfect or aorist state- 
ments of perception (“saw that it was so”), the natural presumption, 
in John, is that the meaning is ‘‘saw that it had been” ; for, in order 
to express “saw that it was,” John would probably use the present, 
as in vi. 24 “the multitude saw that Jesus was not there (de... 
"L ot dorw éxei)” te. saw [and said to themselves] “Jesus ¢s not 
here” (comp. Mt. xvili. 25 ‘‘commanded him to be sold...and all, 
[said he], that he Aath (éxe:)”). With other imperfects, distinguishable 
from aorists, the imperfect meaning may be retained, eg. xvi. 19 
“recognised that they were and had been desiring (n0edov) to 
question him,” but not with qv. In v. 13 ov« ydea ris eorw, D reads 
yv: but the Pharisees have just asked ‘“‘ Who és ##?” Tis éorw; and 
now it is added that the man “did not know [and could not answer 
this question] Who is it?” and then (v. 15) “he said to the Jews 
(lit.) that ‘/¢ ss Jesus.’” In vi. 22 coy (marg. iSwv) ore wAocdprov 
ado oix Hw éxet, the sense requires “that there had been no other 
boat,” and (as there are v. r. edwy, wor, dev, and ¢ has “‘scirent ”), 
Blass’s (p. 192) suggestion that the orig. was eidws is probably right : 
‘“‘the Jews knew there Aad deen no other boat there on the previous 
night.” In ix. 8 of Oewpowwres atrov ro mporepov ore mpocairns jv, the 
present éori could not have been used, because the meaning is not 
‘* Beheld (and said] He ss a beggar,” but “those who formerly were 
in the habit of beholding that he wes a beggar.” SS has “ those by 
whom it had been seen that he was begging,” and this conveys 
correctly the pluperfect meaning, that “the begging” belonged to 
the sphere of the ‘‘ had been".” 


meaning, ‘‘He therefore ascertained the hour—and they said, ‘Yesterday about 
the seventh hour...,’” s.¢., in effect, “the father ascertained the hour and found 
it was the seventh.” But as the text stands, Jn must be admitted to have 
used éwéGero incorrectly, erring, however, with Plut. vt. Demetr. ch. 27 (1076C) 
rod Anunrplou rvOopuévou, Tl co Soxet; (also #5. ch. 28) and with Hesychius, who 
says, [lv@écOas* dxotoa, épwrijca, yruooerOar. 

(2465 2] On the other hand the v.r. xiii. 24 wv@ée@a: may be defended as 
meaning ‘‘fo ascertain.” Similarly, in LXX, wvOéc@a, “to ascertain,” in Gen. 
xxv. 22 and 2 Chr. xxxii. 31, is as justifiable as éwuv@dvero and éruvGardéueda, 
“‘tried to ascertain,” in 2 Chr. xxxi. g and 1 Esdr. vi. t1; but Esth. iii. 13 
wv@ouévou is an error for ru»Oavouévou which is read by AN*. In Ox. Pap. 533 
(edd.) “sell the grass-seed and ask (w60eo@e)...whether he wants...,” I should 
prefer ‘‘ascertain.”’ It would be quite correct to say that a man, ‘‘trying to ascertain 
something (xvvOayduevos)”” sends messengers ‘‘to ascertain it (rob wv@éc@as).” 

1 [9466 (i)a] Comp. Mk xi. 32 elyow rév "Iwdyny Svrus Sri xpoptrns Le 


Mt. xxi. 26 ws rpophrny Exovew riv "I., Lk. xx. 6 wrewewpévos yap écrw "I. 
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(2467) TENSE 





(a) “EAeron 


[2467] John very frequently uses €&Aeyov to describe what “was 
being said” about some one subject, first by some, then by others, 
of a chattering multitude’, or what people “ began to say,” or “said 
repeatedly ” to some one person’. But he also uses it sometimes to 
introduce Christ’s sayings, as follows ii. 21 éxetvos 5€ eAcyer wepi ror 
vaod Tov cuparos airod, vi. 6 rovro St eyery weipd{wy airoy, vi 71 
cy 88 rov ‘Tovday, xii. 33 totro & Acyey onpaivwv woig Gavdre 
npedrAev droOvnoxav. In all these cases the saying is mysterious and 
not understood by the hearers, and €Aeyey means “he was saying [all 
the while this or that, though the hearers did not percetve tt.” Once, 
this is expressed by the pluperfect xi. 13 elpnxes 5é 6 "TL. wepi tov 
Oavarov airot. This statement of Christ’s meaning follows a state- 
ment of the misunderstanding: “Lord, if he is asleep, he will recover. 
But Jesus Aad been saying [this] about his death.” 

[2468] In each of these instances 8€ follows the verb; and & 
and the context, indicate that the evangelist is adding something to 
make clear to his readers that which was not clear to the hearers at 
the time when Jesus was speaking®. A somewhat similar meaning 
may be conveyed by eev with 8&¢, as in vil. 39 rovro Sé elxrer (v.r. 
fcyey but not marg.) wept rov wvedparos, xxi. 19 rovro & dre 
oypaivwy. In both these cases more emphasis is laid upon the 
weight of the authoritative prediction than on its being misunder- 
stood : and indeed, as to the latter, it is quite possible that Peter is 
regarded as perceiving that the prediction pointed to a death upon 
the cross. Aéyw, in Greek literature, must often be rendered “I 
mean,” so that éAeyey may often be rendered “he was [all the while] 
meaning,” as in vill. 27 “‘ They did not understand that 4e was [all 
the while] meaning the Father [in speaking] to them‘*.” 





wpopirny elvaz. Mk’s 7», with reference perh. to his recent death, means that 
‘the had been a prophet.” Acts iii. 10 éweylywonov.. Src ovros Hw ‘*began to 
recognise further that this man was...” is rather different. Jn perh. wonld have 
here written éo7l» which (Alf.) is read by some authorities, including Chrys. : bat 
the meaning may be “had dcen but lately sitting as a beggar.” The xpérepor in 
Jn ix. 8 differentiates it from Acts iii. 10. 

1 iv. 33, Vii. II, 12 etc. 3 iv. 42, v. 10 etc. 

3 [2468 2] Comp. x. 6 éxetvor dé od« Eyrwoar, xi. 13 éxeivor 52 ESotay, where 8¢ 
introduces a statement of misunderstanding. 

“ [2468 6] This sentence may be illustrated by xvi. 17 “what is (emph.) (ré 
dorw) this that Ae says (Aéye) to us?” which seems to be a blending of (1) 
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[2469] After ii. 21 “But he was speaking (&eyev) about the 
temple of his body” there arises some doubt as to the meaning 
in ii. 22 “When therefore he was risen from the dead, his disciples 
remembered that 4e (R.V.) spake (A.V. had said) (feyev) this, and 
they believed the Scripture and the word that Jesus (R.V. and A.V.) 
had said (elxev).” It is but fair to assume that the writer means two 
slightly different things by &Aeyey and elie, and that éAeyey in the 
two consecutive verses has the same meaning. Also “ remembered” 
may be used here as in the Entry into Jerusalem, where it is said 
that the disciples (xii. 16) ‘remembered that these things were 
written concerning him [Jesus] and that they had done these things 
to him ”—perhaps (2757) meaning, “ remembered that Zechariah had 
written about the King riding on the ass, and remembered that 
certain similar things had happened to Jesus, and inferred that 
‘these things were written concerning him.’” So here, in this 
prediction about the Temple, ‘‘*emembered” is probably a short 
way of saying “remembered and recognised”; and éAeyev epi is 
but a longer form of écyer, “he was speaking [about], or speaking 
[of],” thus: “ But he was [all the while] speaking about the temple of 
his body. When therefore he was risen from the dead, his disciples 
remembered (and recognised | that he was [all the while) speaking [of | 
this; and they believed the Scripture and the word that Jesus had 
said.” 

[2470] In two instances éAcye appears to be used by John as in 
Mark to mean “began to say,” or “went on to say,” or “used to 
say'”: vi. 64—5 “...but there are some of you that believe not.— 


‘‘What really is this?” ri dorw rovro; (2) ‘‘What does he mean?” ri Aéyes ; 
(3) ‘‘ What is he saying to us?” ri Aéyes Huiv; in v. 18 Srt...rardépa ldsow Ereye roy 
Gedy, the meaning is uncertain (2464) because of the context: but it may mean 
**because...4¢ was (virtually) declaring God (to be] his own father.” This differs 
a little from éxdAex. Comp. Mk xii. 37 Aéyer adrdy Koprom ‘‘[virtually) declares 
him [to be) Lord,” where the parall. Mt. xxii. 45, Lk. xx. 44 have «cade, and 
comp. Mt. vii. 21 ob ras 6 Adywr por, Kipee, Kipce with parall. Lk. vi. 46 rl 3é pe 
xadetre, Kipce, Kipie ; 

1 [9470 a] In Mark, &\eyer (which is often (685 (v)) corrected by Matthew and 
Luke) may sometimes mean ‘‘used to say.” In the Adoth the sayings of a Rabbi 
are introduced (a) sometimes by ‘‘was,” with participle ‘‘saying,” as in i. 2, 
3 etc., (6) sometimes by ‘‘saying,” without ‘‘zwas,”’ as in i. 4, 5, 7 etc., (c) very 
rarely by the past tense, ‘‘sazd,” in the case of sayings to special persons etc., 
ii. 7 “She saw a skull...and he said to it,” ii. 12, 13 “‘ He said to them, ‘Go and 
see.....” Dr Taylor renders (a) by “‘used to say,” (6) and (c) by “said.” The 
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For Jesus knew from the beginning who they were that believed not 
and who it was that should betray him.—And he began to say (nai 
dAcyev), For this cause I have said unto you that no man can come 
unto me except it be given to him from the Father...,” vili. 30o—1 
“While he was saying these things many believed on him. Jesus 
therefore degan to say unto those that had believed him [those that 
were] Jews.” In the former, besides other variations in the text 
(2636) the Latin ¢ has “et dicebat propterea quia nemo,” i.e. “And 
tt was on this account that he said No man can come unto me.” This 
is equivalent to, “And this was what he meant when he said.” But, 
as the text stands, &Aeyev must be rendered as in Mark. These two 
exceptional instances as compared with the multitude of instances in 
Mark, make John’s ordinary deviation from Mark all the more 
striking. 


(8) “H@edron 


[2471] Both 6ede and 7OéAnoev occur in John. The latter in 
1. 43 (R.V. “was minded to,” A.V. “would”) means “tt was his 
pleasure, he resolved, to go forth to Galilee.” Also in v. 35 70eAqoare 
(A.V. and R.V. “were willing”) there is perhaps a suggestion of a 
decision on the part of the rulers of the Jews to accept John the 
Baptist, “‘ /¢ was your pleasure to rejoice for a season*.” The aonist 


LXX often renders the Hebrew participle, when used as a tense of the indicative, 
by the Greek imperfect. These facts indicate that the Aabstual sayings of 
a Jewish teacher might easily be confused with his saysngs on special occasions. 

1 To take 8:4 rodro as non-initial (as ¢ does) would be contrary to Johannine 
usage (2887—91). For vi. 65 compared with vi. 44, see 2548 a. 

2 [24712] In LXX and N.T., (apart from negative and relative clauses, in 
which it is very frequent in LXX) 40éAnoa with an infinitive is rare. In Judg. 
xx. §, Tobit iii. ro (&), it is used of a desire entertained but not accomplished. 
In N.T. it is similarly used, of a desire frustrated, in Mt. xxiii. 37, Lk. xiii. 34 
wocdxis #0éA\noa, and in Lk. x. 24 40éAncay ldety (where the parall. Mt. xiii. 17 
has éwe@vyunoay). Comp. 1 Thess. ii. 18 #OeAfjoaper eNOcty wpds buas yw per II. 
x. awat x. dls, x. évéxoper Huds 6 Zaravas, which seems te mean ‘‘reselved once, 
yea twice.” 

(2471 5] In Mt. xviii. 23 (R.V.) ‘‘ which would (46é\noe) make a reckoning,” the 
modern English might be ‘‘ who decided to have an audit,” and so Acts xvi. 3 ‘‘ Paul 
decided that he [Timothy] should go forth with him.” So Xen. Cyvof. i. 1. 3 ‘*We 
know that many made up their minds (é0ed\jcavras) to obey,’” Winer (p. 587) 
quotes Isocr. Callim. g14 ot...rpoxwduretew dspdw 40é\ncax, which should be 
rendered ‘‘ made up their minds to meet danger for your sake”: so in Lucian 


ii. 408 (Amor. 10) €0eA}oavras abrods éxyysuny, it means “of their own free-will 
and resolution.” 
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in LXX sometimes means “it was the pleasure” of God, or a king, 
where it conveys the notion of a decree’. The meaning of deliberate 
resolve is also usually conveyed by the aorist when used affirmatively 
in classical Greek. 

[2472] In John, the imperfect 76eAoy occurs (apart from a 
negative or relative) in vii. 44 rwes 5% 7OedAov...ridcat, “now some 
would have liked to have taken him,” where it is perhaps (2575) 
implied that their desire was frustrated because (vil. 30), His “hour 
was not yet come....” In xvi. 19 70«Aov (& mpeAAov) atrov épwray the 
meaning is, “ Jesus knew that the were wishing to ask him” so that 
the imperfect has its proper force. In Mark vi. 19, 48 (1785 4), 
Acts x. 10, xiv. 13, xix. 33, #0eAe refers to a desire given up, or not 
fulfilled, owing to something intervening. On the strength of these 
facts, coming to the most important of all the Johannine instances 
Vi. 21 70eXov ovv AaBeiv, we are justified in saying that the desire 
must be supposed unfulfilled: ‘* Zhey began to wish to take him into 
the boat.” The sequel shews that the wish was not fulfilled, for 
want of time: “Straightway the boat was at the land?.” 





1 (9471 ¢] Job xxiii. 13 6 yap adrés 4OéAnce Kal éerolnoe, comp. Ps. cxv. 3, 
cxxxv. 6, Esth. i. 8, 1 K. ix. 1. 

2 (9472.4) A.V. “they willingly received him” makes quite a different sense. 
R.V. “they were willing to receive him” is ambiguous, for it might mean ‘‘they were 
willing [as defore}.” Chrysostom says, ‘‘Why did He sof go on board the vessel 
(rivos 3¢ Evexew ov dvéBn els TO TAoiov;)?” So Cramer ovx évéBn 8é els rd wotoy. On 
the occurrence of 70eXer in the parall. Mk. vi. 48, see 17854. The rst pers. in 
Gal. iv. 20, 70edor Se wapetvar, A.V. ‘‘I desire,” R.V. “I could wish,” Lightf. 
‘‘I would I had been,” is equivalent to our curious expression ‘‘/ coudd have 
wished,” the literal meaning being ‘‘I began to wish but gave it up as the thing 
was impossible.” But the rst pers. usage is not a safe guide as to the general 
meaning because it is often used to express modestly a wish that the speaker has 
not given up, as in Hermas Mand. v. 7 70€\0v yravat. 

[24725] Comp. Lk. xxiv. 21 nels ¢ qAwifoner S71 adrés eorw 6 pé\rw 
Aurpovebas row "Iopahrd. R.V. has ‘‘But we hoped that it was he which should 
redeem Israel.” Apart from the context, ‘‘we hoped” might mean “we hoped 
that it was—and it proved to be so,” and R.V. is not the English of any particular 
century. A.V. is good seventeenth century English (except for the “ which”): 
** But we trusted that #¢ had been he which should have redeemed” ; and it brings 
out the non-falfilment of the ‘‘trust,” though it does not directly attempt to render 
the imperfect. The meaning is, “ We were hoping (almost up till to-day and 
saying) that ‘This is he that is destined to redeem Israel.’” (B has 4Armlfaper, 
and, in the context yerduevac and 7\Oay (an interesting cluster of forms in -a).) 
The tense of nrwlf{ouer, like that of #0eX0» in some of the above-mentioned instances, 
implies frustration. On 40edov implying unfulfilled desire, see 2716—T. 
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(iv) Perfect 
(1) As the result of Johannine style 


[2473] It has been pointed out above (2442—3) that, in part, 
the Johannine perfect corresponds to the LXX aorist representing 
the Hebrew perfect ‘‘I have loved,” “I have hated” meaning “I 
have always loved,” “I have always hated,” with the implication 
“I continue to love and hate.” We know from Epictetus and Pliny 
that Roman gentlemen borrowed the Greek xéxptxa to express what 
the French call chose jugée, “J have decided [once for all|'.” John 
takes advantage of the Greek distinction—non-existent in Hebrew 
and Latin—between the aorist and the perfect so as to represent 
Pilate as saying (xix. 22) 6 yéypada yéypada, #.¢. ‘What I have 
written, / have written [and shall not rewrite].” This is the usual 
meaning of the Johannine perfect—permanence. For example, 
peuapripyxa (i. 34) might mean “my testimony is completed,” as 
though the Baptist were thinking of himself as released from a com- 
pleted task. But it probably means “I have witnessed [and abide 
as a witness].” So in i. 32 “J have beheld (A.V. J saw) (reOéapa) 
the Spirit descending,” the meaning might be “JZ have [ yust] beheld”; 
but—in view of 1 Jn iv. 14 “we have beheld (reBeapeOa) and testify” 
—it more probably denotes the present and permanent result of the 
vision, such as Luke (ii. 30) expresses by the Hebraic ¢l5ov, “ mine 
eyes have seen [once for all] (elSov) thy salvation *.” 

[2474] The most interesting uses of “the perfect of permanence” 
are Arua and wertorevxa. As to the former which occurs in v. 45 
(R.V.) “ Moses, on (eis) whom ye have set your hope (ndwixare) (A.V. 
In whom ye trust),” there can be no doubt that the perfect in N.T. 
corresponds to the LXX aorist 7Amoa above described (2443) and 
it is fairly frequent in N.T.? It may be contrasted with the imperfect 


1 [2473.4] Epictetus ii. 15. § calls on a friend, who has decided to starve 
himself to death: ‘‘I called on him and began to ask him what had happened [to 
cause this]. ‘/ have decided [xéxpixa],’ he replied.’” Comp. Plin. Zpes¢. i. 12. 10 
‘*Dixerat sane medico, admoventi cibum, «éxpixa.”’ 

[24736] In xx. 23 dy» riwwy xparhre xexpdrnvra, the meaning of xparéw is 
doubtful, but the perfect appears to imply instantaneousness, see 2617—30. 

2 Comp. i. 34 édpaxa A.V. “I saw,” R.V. ‘‘I have seen.” 

3 (2474a] « Cor. xv. 19 éy Xp. HArmixéres éouév, R.V. ‘we have hoped in 
Christ,” A.V. ‘‘we have hope in Christ’’; 2 Cor. i. 10 els 6» #Awlxayer, R.V. “on 
whom we have set our hope,” A.V. ‘fin whom we trust”; 1 Tim. iv. 10 #Aricaper 
éwl dew Savi, R.V. ‘we have our hope set on the living God,” A.V. ‘‘ we trust in 
the living God,” and sim. in 1 Tim. v. 5, vi. 17. 
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ywAwi{ouey describing, in Luke, the disappointed hopes of the disciples 
a few moments before the manifestation of the risen Saviour (2472 4). 

[2475] Uemorevxaper occurs in the Epistle 1 Jn iv. 16 “We 
have a perfect knowledge and we have a perfect beltef,” and in the 
Gospel vi. 69 “We have a perfect belief and we have a perfect 
knowledge,” which have*been explained above (1629). In the latter 
passage Peter speaks, and, in another, Martha, xi. 27 “J perfectly 
believe (wewiorevxa) that thou art the Christ.” Peter’s belief fails for 
a time in the hour of trial, and Martha’s faith does not enable her to 
enter into the Lord’s purpose; but these facts do not preclude “I have 
believed” from meaning, on the lips of the two speakers, perfect 
conviction. And, although the disciples had zof attained a perfect 
belief in Christ, they may have “ believed perfectly ” that He “came 
forth from God.” This might explain an apparent inconsistency 
where Jesus says (xvi. 31—z2), ‘‘Ye believe for the moment” and 
predicts that the disciples will “be scattered,” and yet He has 
previously said (xvi. 27) ‘‘ye have a perfect belief (rerwrreixare) that 
I came forth from the Father.” Even in the reproof to Thomas in 
xx. 29, the perfect may retain the meaning of completeness, the 
reproof being based not on the incompleteness, but on the cause, 
of the belief. This use of the perfect extends even to the expression 
of ‘“‘a perfect hatred” in xv. 24, where—in spite of the saying “ No 
man hath seen God at any time ”—Jesus says of the Jews “ Zhey 
have both seen and have hated (kai éwpaxacw xai pepuonxacw) me and 
my Father,” meaning that so far as their vision goes, they are ferfect 
haters of the Light. 


(2) As the result of Johannine thought 


[2476] In contrast with werioreuxa, yAwua, and pepionxa, the 
form 7yamrpxa is not found either in the Gospel or in the Epistle 
(not at least without a negative to deny the existence of such a 
“love”)* But the perfect of ¢Aéw occurs once thus, xvi. 27 ‘“‘ For 


1 [2475.2] If so, there may be intended a suggestion of incongruity (comp. 
Rom. viii. 24 ‘‘What a man seeth, how doth he yet Aope for?”) between ‘‘seeing” 
and “perfect belief”: ‘‘Because thou hast seen me thou hast attained [what 
seemeth to thee) perfect belief.” The only other Johannine instance of werlorevca 
is in iii. 18 Sr wh wewloreuxey ‘‘condemned for not having believed,” where the 
tense may have merely a temporal force (“‘disbelieved up to this very moment”) 
or may mean “‘for having no settled belief.” Elsewhere it is without the negative. 
For (vill. 31) wertorevxds, see 2506. 

3 [9476 a] If W.H. txt is correct, the perfect occurs in 1 Jn iv. 10 ody Ore tpeis 
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the Father himself loveth you because ye Aave loved (xeputseare) 
me.” It has been maintained elsewhere (1716 ¢, /, 1728 m—+, 25842) 
that John always uses ¢uAéw to denote love of a lower kind than that 
expressed by dyaraw. Using the higher term, St Paul says “Owe no 
man anything save to love one another'” ; and perhaps the evangelist 
thought that “loving,” in the higher sense, is the one spiritual action 
that must never be spoken of as completed. Desiring to describe 
the disciples as having attained—even before the Resurrection and 
before the gift of the Holy Spirit—to a complete love of their Master 
in the lower sense of the word, he uses wrediAnxa. 

[2477] If this is the correct explanation of the use of wepiAyu 
and the non-use of »ya7yxa, it follows that we must be prepared in 
other instances for similar explanations—that is to say, explanations 
not based on Greek style like yéypaga, nor on attempts to render the 
Hebrew “perfect of permanence,” but on Johannine thought. In 
the first century, when Christian evangelists were comparing or con- 
trasting prophecy with the Gospel, one might say ‘“ The prophets 
prophesied,” another, “They have prophesied.” Thus, Matthew and 
Luke have “All the prophets and the Law prophessed until John” 
and “‘ From that time the kingdom of God is deing preached’.” John 
has “ Other men ave laboured and ye have entered into their labours*” 
John often prefers the latter aspect, viewing she present as a com 
pleted result of the past. Sometimes the perfect may include the 
notion of instantaneousness—the thought being that one has not 
time to say “God ¢s doing” but must say “God hath done.” Thus 
the Epistle to the Hebrews says ‘In saying ‘new covenant,’ Ae Aas 
[dy the mere word, at once| made antiquated the first [covenant]*.” 
So, when the Lord has washed the feet of the disciples, and when 
He has for the first time called them “ friends,” the evangelist may 
perhaps indicate the sudden introduction of that which is new in the 
words, “‘ Understand (2243) what J have done unto you” and “ But 
you J have called fnends’.” And when He speaks of the inevitable 


tryartxapev roy Beor GAN’ Sri abrds trydwnoe huds, ‘‘not that we have loved God, 
but that He loved us.” Here the actual redeeming love of God for man is 
expressed in the aorist, and the statement in the perfect, ‘‘we have loved God,” is 
stated only to be denied. But W.H. marg. has fyarjoaper. 

1 Rom. xiii. 8 ef uh 7d dAAHAOUS dyaway. 

3 Mt. xi. 13 and parall. Lk. xvi. 16. 3 Jn iv. 38. * Heb. viii. 13. 

© [9477 a] xiii. 12 ywdoxere rl wewolnxa, contrasted with xiii. 14 el éyw Enya 
(but this is partly the result of the general non-use of the perf. of vlwrw), xv. 15 
beads 82 elpnxa dlrovs. 
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sequence of divine judgment and reward, He says that the unbeliever 
‘* hath been condemned already,” and that the believer “hath passed 
from death into life’.” Similarly, placing Himself where He sees 
future glory and victory as already achieved, He says “J have been 
glorified in them,” “J have conquered the world*®.” The Johannine 
perfect is never “used for the aorist ” (2747—55). 


(3) Second Perfects 


[2478] Téyova is, no doubt, correctly (so far as tense is concerned) 
rendered by R.V. in 1. 3 “hath been made,” (A.V. “was made”). 
But there is difficulty in vi. 25 wore ade yéyovas; (R.V.) “when 
camest thou hither?” The perfect would seem to accord better with 
‘‘ how long” (“ How long hast thou been here?”). Perhaps it is a 
condensed expression for “ When [camest thou, and how] art thou 
[thus suddenly] here?” Some instances in which Matthew applies 
y€yove to the fulfilment of prophecy suggest that he uses it as an 
aorist®. But the general Johannine use keeps the sense of the 
perfect‘. Nonnus has [lore Setpo wapémAees; Chrysostom asks 
whether wore may be here used for wus, but does not explain 
yéyovas. The Latin and Syriac versions paraphrase it by “come.” 

[2479] Kéxpaye in i. 15 "Iwavys paprupet wepi abrod x. xéxpayer is 
rendered by R.V. “John beareth witness of him and crieth,” A.V. 


1 [9477 5] iii.-18 4dn xéxperas, v. 24 peTaBéBnxey éx 7. Gavdrov els rh» fut», 
where the judgment and transition are regarded as having actually taken place, not 
as being vividly predicted by means of a perfect. In xvi. 11, xéxptrac applied to 
the “ prince of this world” describes an invisible condemnation that has just been 
ratified; and xiv. 7 éwpdxare describes a vision of the Father that has just been 
imparted to the disciples. 

2 (9477 c] xvii. 10 dedbgaopar ey avrois, xvi. 33 éyw vevixnxa riv xébcpor. It 
would be impossible to say how far these perfects are proleptic, how far regarded 
as actually expressing completion (in the eyes of God). 

3 [9478 a] Mt. i. 22, xxi. 4, xxvi. 56 R.V. ‘‘is come to pass,” which seems 
contrary to English idiom (A.V. ‘‘was done”). In 1 K. x. 20 (R.V.) “ there was 
not the like made in any kingdom,” od yéyover is parall. to 2 Chr. ix. 19 ov« 


4 [2478 5] Jn i. 15, 30, Vv. 14, xii. 30, xiv. 22. In 1 Cor. xiii. ri, A.V. ‘‘ But 
when J/ became (yéyova) a man,” is rightly corrected by R.V. to “now that / am 
become.” Téyova (Steph. ii. 623) =‘‘ natus sum” in such phrases as ‘‘/ am ten 
years old,” yéyova fry déxa, comp. Rom. xvi. 7 “my seniors in Christ (xpd ¢nod 
yéyorary éy Xpory).” Alford and Thayer quote no instance of yéyora meaning 
‘*T am come,” or “I came”: 8D and the Latin and Syriac vss. substitute in Jn 
vi. 25 some form of the verb ‘‘come.” The aorist in Jn vi. 21 evOéws éyévero rd 
whoioy éwl ris yijs, seems to imply supernatural and instantaneous arrival. Is that 
the meaning in Jn vi. 25 yéyovas ‘‘suddenly come”? See 2758. 
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“‘dare witness...and cried.” Kéxpaya, “cry aloud,” is connected by 

Origen! with the effort of voice needed to make the deaf hear, and is 

distinguished by him from “cry,” Bodw, the word used in the LXX of 

Isaiah (quoted by the Synoptists) “the voice of one crying in the 

wilderness.” John probably associates it with the “ crying aloud” of 

Wisdom in the Book of Proverbs “Ye fools, be of an understanding 

heart.” But why does he use the Second Perfect instead of éxpafer? 
Partly, perhaps, for the purpose of differentiating the cry of the 
Baptist, whose whole mission was “crying” and “crying aloud,” 
from the “crying aloud” of our Lord Himself, which took place on 
three special occasions of public teaching or warning, vii. 28, 37, 
Xil. 44, always éxpafev*. But partly also the reason may be that he 
wishes to make the verb of ‘‘crying” parallel to the verb of “ bearing 
witness,” paprupet—his first use of the historic present (2483) so. 
frequent later on in this Gospel. It is as though the Prologue of the 
drama had almost concluded, bringing us down from the Word in 
heaven to the Word on earth (“In the heginning was the Word... 

and the Word became flesh...full of grace and truth”). Now, before 

the curtain rises on the terrestrial scene, the dramatist inserts, as it 

were, a stage direction, ‘‘ John ts discovered testifying (1. paprupet) and 
crying aloud (x. xéxpaye).” 


(v) Pluperfect 


[2480] The pluperfect is perhaps more frequent in John than in 
any of the Synoptists, and his use of it (like his use of the perfect) 
shews a disposition to represent distinctions not capable of being 
represented in Hebrew (which has no pluperfect). It often expresses 


1 (2479a] Orig. Huet ii. r11B ‘‘But he crves and cries aloud (Bog 3€ «al 
xéxparyev) that those who are far off may hear the speaker, and that those who are 
dull of hearing (Sapv}«oo) may understand the greatness of the things that are 
being spoken.” As regards the ‘‘du/i,” lit. ‘‘ heavy” of hearing, comp. Is, vi. 10 
(LXX) ‘‘ For the heart of this people has been made fat and with their ears they 
have heard dully (Bapéws $xovoay).” Those who are ‘‘far off” are the Gentiles; 
those who are ‘‘ dull of hearing” are the Jews. For the former, ‘‘crying ” suffices, 
for the latter, ‘‘crying aloud” is resorted to and yet does not suffice. Comp. Prov. 
vill. r—s ‘‘ Doth not wisdom cry (LXX_ «npvtes, but Theod. xexpdterac)...she 
cricth aloud (ipyetra)...O ye simple, understand subtilty, and, ye fools, be of an 
understanding heart.” Chrys. has Ti éore ro, Kéxpaye; Mera wappnoias, ¢yel, 
Herd, CNevOeplas, xwpis Uroorohfjs dwdons dvaxnpirrea. But Origen’s hypothesis of 
the ‘‘dull of hearing” seems far better. Comp. Oxyrh. Pup. 717, a petition of 
‘late ist cent. B.C.,” éyw ot» éBduw xal Expafor...Bowr xal xpdfwr Ere robré éons.... 

* Comp. xi. 43 éxpatvyacer, in the Raising of Lazarus, and see 1752 a—/. 
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a parenthesis, or a statement out of its chronological place, of the nature 
of an after-thought : 11. 23—4 “ Now there-was John also baptizing 
in Aenon—/or not yet had John been cast (ovrw yap tv BeBAnpévos) 
info prison” (which corrects a misapprehension likely to arise in 
readers of the Synoptic Gospels’): iv. 8 “for his disciples [/ should 
have said before| had gone away”: ix. 22 “These things said his 
parents because they were afraid of the Jews. For [/ should have 
said that] some time ago (75y) the Jews had agreed together...”: 
xi. 17—19 “Jesus therefore, having come [thither], found him 
[Lazarus] already four days in the grave. Now (8€) Bethany was 
near Jerusalem...Now (5€) many of the Jews had come to Martha,” 
where the writer goes back from “having come and found” to the 
circumstances that preceded the “coming” and the “ finding”: xi. 30 
“ Now (d€) Jesus Aad not yet come into the village”: xi. 57 “ Now 
(5€) the chief priests and the Pharisees Aad given commandments... 
that they might take him.” 

[2481] This tense takes the reader, as it were, behind the scenes 
—after some mention of deeds or words—to tell him what really had 
been the cause of the result, or what had been the motive or meaning of 
the words. Thus the non-arrest of Jesus is twice explained, vii. 30, 
viil. 20, ‘because his hour Aad not yet come.” The disciples say 
about Lazarus “Lord, if he is asleep, he will recover,” but the 
explanation comes, xi. 13 “But Jesus had said [#¢] (cipyxe, ze. had 
said “is asleep”) concerning his death.” In i. 19—24, terminating 
with the words x. dwreotaApévar joav éx twv Papwatwy, the reader 
may naturally ask why these “ Pharisees” had not been mentioned 
in i. 19 along with “ priests and Levites.” The explanation is, that 
the deputation is first described from one point of view, as having 
ecclesiastical status and as baffled in the attempt to extract from the 
Baptist an answer satisfactory to themselves. Then the Pharisees, 
who have the status of teachers of the Law, are on the point of 
stepping in to ask by what right he baptizes, and at this point the 
evangelist breaks the course of events to tell us that Pharisees “ had 
been” (2214) included in the deputation * 


1 (9480 a] Luke (iii. 1g—20) narrates the imprisonment of John the Baptist, 
and then proceeds (iii. 21) ‘‘ Now it came to pass when all the people were (or, 
had been) baptized and when Jesus was (or, had been) baptized....” This, if 
connected with what precedes, might easily give the impression that the imprison- 
ment of the Baptist immediately followed the baptism of Jesus. 

2 (9481 2] The pluperf. pass. also occurs in xix. 11 el wh Hv Sedouévoy, and xix. 
4 dv @ oddérw oddels Hy TeDeruévos. 
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(vi) Present 
(t) Historic Present 


[2482] The historic present, which is much more frequent in 
Mark than in the other Synoptists}, is also a striking characteristic 
of John. But Mark and John differ in their use of it. For example, 
before the historic present of épxeo6a:, Mark makes a rule of prefixing 
xai*, and uses it rather monotonously. John frequently uses it in 
asyndeton, often at the beginning of a sentence, and in such a way 
as to give life and vividness to the narrative, sometimes perhaps also 
(when applied to the “coming” of our Lord) suggesting that the 
Messiah is “he that cometh” to deliver (1632—6)*. John also, 
alone of the evangelists, uses BAéwec and—with one Synoptic excep- 
tion—etpioxe: as historic presents‘. When the risen Saviour came for 
the first time to the Disciples it is said that He “came (}ABev)”: but 
when, after Thomas had refused to believe, He comes to help 


1 (24823 a] Comp. Horae Synopticae, pp. 114—7, where it is shewn that, of 151 
historic presents in Mk, Mt. has only 21, Lk. only 1. In some passages of LXX, 
the historic present represents the Hebrew ‘‘converted future,” e.g. 1 S. xxxi. 1-3 
éxodépouv ... rlrrovow...curdwrovew ... roxroucw... Baptwera... etploxovew, with 
parall. 1 Chr. x. 1 foll. éwotdunoas...Grecov.. .xaredlwiay...dwdratav...éBapirdy... 
evpor, also 1 S. xxxi. 8 ‘‘and it came to pass when (lit. and) they came...then (lit 
and) they found,” «al éyev}On ry éwadpov, Epxovrar of AXAX...xal evploxovsu. 
Contrast this with parall. 1 Chr. x. 8 xal éyévero ry éxopuévy xal 7AGow AXX...cal 
€upov.... 

2 [24824] Mk i. 40, il. 3, 18, ili. 20, 31, Vv. 15, 22, 38, vi. r etc. An exception 
is v. 35 &rt aro Nadodvros Epyovra, which is the only instance where the parall. 
Lk. has historic present. 

3 [2482] It is applied to Philip and Andrew (twice) in xii. 22 coming to 
introduce the Greeks, and thrice to Mary Magdalene on the morning of the 
Resurrection, xx. 1, 2, 18 concluding with épxera: M. 7 M. dyyédAouga rois yz. in 
“Ewpaxa rdv xipsov, where édpaxa, of direct speech, is followed by ewe, of 
reported speech. Somewhat similarly in vi. 24 elder 5 Sxdos Bre "Inoots obx Esra 
éxet, there is a blending of (1) ‘‘The multitude perceived and said ‘Jesus zs not 
here,” and (2) ‘‘ The multitude perceived that Jesus was no longer ¢here.” The 
historic present of other verbs is also frequent in (xiii. 4—6) the Washing of Feet 
and (xx. 1—18) the description of the Resurrection. When John says that the 
Samaritan woman (iv. 7) ‘‘cometh” to draw water—almost immediately after 
saying that (iv. 4—5) ‘‘it was necessary” that Jesus should go through Samaria— 
and that He ‘‘cometh therefore” to a city of Samaria near Jacob’s well, he may 
have in view the coincidence of the two acts of ‘‘coming” appointed by a divine 
“* necessity.” 

4 [24822] BAdwec i. 29, xx. 1, 5, xxi. 9, 30; evploxec 1. 41, 43, 45, V- 14. The 
Synoptic exception is Mk xiv. 37, Mt. xxvi. 40 evploxes avrous xaOevdovras (where 
parall. Lk. xxii. 45 has edpev). 
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Thomas and other doubters, it is said that He “cometh (€pxera)?.” 
The former, like the coming into the world at the incarnation (2457), 
is described as a matter of past history; the latter as the action of 
& épxopevos. 

[2483] There is difficulty in xxi. r2—13 “ Jesus saith unto them, 
[Come] hither, break your fast. None of the disciples would be so 
bold as (éroApa (2466)) to question him, Who art thou ?—knowing 
[all of them] that it was the Lord. Jesus cometh (épxera I.) and 
taketh the bread and giveth to them, and the fish likewise.” If the 
disciples are commanded to come “hither” by their Master, how is 
it that He is described as “coming” to them? One suggested 
explanation is that they “hang back?.” But Peter had previously 
leaped into the water, uninvited, to hasten towards the Lord. Would 
he now “hang back”? Even if he had done so, would the beloved 
disciple “chang back”? Again, the evangelist comments on the 
mere silence of the disciples (“none of them durst question him ”). 
If there had also been a ‘‘ hanging back,” would not the writer have 
commented on this also (e.g. “‘ But when they were afraid and did not 
draw near, He Himself came unto them”)? It is more in accord- 
ance with the tone of this Gospel to suppose that the writer assumed 
obedience. The Apostles come, as commanded, and recline, as for 
a meal, around the bread and the fish: then “cometh Jesus,” z.¢. to 
the disciples assembled round the food*. In the Washing of Feet it 
had been said ‘‘ He cometh therefore to Simon Peter.” Now He 
‘* cometh” to them all, severally. Then He washed their feet for the 
journey of an evangelist; now He gives them food to prepare them 
for it. Both are the acts of “ Him that cometh.” 


Y xx. 19, 26. 

3 Westc. ad loc. ‘‘As the disciples hang back, ‘Jesus cometh’ and gives to 
them of ‘the bread’ and ‘the fish’ which He had Himself provided.” 

* (9483 a] This somewhat resembles Luke’s account of Christ’s appearing to 
the disciples and partaking of fish in their presence (Lk. xxiv. 36—42): and it 
suggests that there may have been various traditions combining a literal and a 
symbolical meaning (1) about the catching of fish, (2) about a Eucharistic meal 
(after the Resurrection) in which fish formed a part. In that case, &pxeras might 
be variously interpreted as ‘‘cometh to help,” ‘“‘cometh suddenly,” or ‘‘ cometh 
into the assembly of the disciples.” 

4 (2465 4] It is worth noting that, in describing the Eucharist, &pxera: is used 


by Mk xiv. 17 &pxera: pera row SHdexa, where the parall. Mt. xxvi. 20 has dvéxecro, 
and Lk. xxii. 14 dvérecer. 
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(2) Present of Prophecy and Present of Law 


[2484] “Whoever stirs dies” contains a prophetic present; but 
‘Whoever is convicted of murder dies,” and ‘‘ If a stone is dropped 
it falls,” contain ordinary presents, describing what is the law (either 
conventional or natural). The latter might be called the Present of 
Law. ‘The present of law” and ‘‘the present of prophecy ” are not 
always easily distinguished, especially in an author prone to 
contemplate in the present a future—a future when a Law now 
invisibly at work will be visibly fulfilled. John is such an author, 
and in his Gospel it is best to take the present (wherever the sense 
permits) as the present of law, or as the literal present, and not as 
the present of prophecy. The present in x. 15 “I /ay down ny life 
for the sheep” is certainly intended to include a reference to the 
Crucifixion. But it might refer also to the whole of Christ’s work as 
being a “laying down of life,” in so far as it realises the ideal of the 
Good Shepherd, of whom it is said, not that he we@/, if need be, do 
this, but that he does it: x. 11 “The good shepherd /ayeth down his 
life for the sheep.” In iii. 18 “He that believeth in him ¢s nof 
judged,” the meaning is, “does not, now or ever, come under the 
operation of judgment.” That the present is not prophetic is made 
almost certain by the context, “He that believeth not hath been 
judged already (8 xéxperac) ”—which indicates that “ judgment ” has 
been in operation in time past, up to the present moment. If a lawin 
present operation is contemplated in the latter clause, it must be 
contemplated also in the former. 

[2485] This notion of a law in present operation occurs also 
in xii. 25 “he that loveth his life doseth (A.V. shadl lose) (dxroddve) it, 
and he that hateth his life in this world shall keep (pvAaéger) it to life 
eternal.” It seems to mean “ts destroying,” rather than “‘ doseth” or 
“shall lose,” and the writer desires to suggest the present operation 
of the corrupting influence of self-love when it takes the form 
of selfishness. He might have said “sha// lose” in strict antithesis 
with “‘shad/ keep,” but he is glad to break the antithesis in order to 
emphasize the fact that “Ae ts already losing.” 


' (2485 a] The thought of a law already acting invisibly and soon to be 
manifested, may perhaps be illustrated by some uses of the phrases (a) ‘‘ Zhe hour 
cometh,” and (6) ‘* The hour cometh and now is,” especially where the two occur 
together. The former refers to the time when (iv. 21) Jerusalem and Gerizim will 
cease to he the special homes of worship; the latter to the earlier and immediate 
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[2486] (1) The present in x. 32 “For which of those works ave 
ye stoning me?” and in xii. 6 “ Zhou (emph.) washest my feet!” 
is interrogative or exclamatory, and refers to actions of which the 
beginnings have been described—as it does also in xiil. 27 ‘“ What 
thou art doing (woes), do more quickly.” In xxi. 3 “J am going 
(iwayw) fishing,” the phrase “/ am going” is so suggestive of the 
future that it may be almost called a form of the future in Greek, as 
it certainly is in English. This also applies to “J am coming,” which 
may be combined with “soon” or other temporal adverbs so as to 
denote a speedy future. Hence xiv. 3 “If I go.../ come back (xadw 
épxopar) (2649 (11)) and well recetve you unto myself,” “I come” or 
‘am coming” may combine the notion of speed with that of pro- 
phetic certainty. The present in xxi. 23 “that disciple ts not to die 
(ovx arobvyoxe)” and “he said not, ‘ He is not to dse,’” may perhaps 
be explained by the Greek usage of that particular word (2530), 
as in 1 S, xx. 32 “wherefore should he be put to death? (Heb. why 
shall he die ?),” LXX, “ Why dieth he?” iva ri awoOvycxa ; 

[2487] (2) In xii. 26 “...let him follow me, and where [ am (crov 
eiui ¢yw) there shall my minister also be,” a suggestion is probably 
intended that the Son, even while on earth, is in heaven, or with the 
Father ; and the writer wishes to turn the reader’s mind to something 
more than a local heaven. Eizi éyw is repeated in xiv. 3, xvii. 24, 
and always precedes the antecedent clause (“that where J am ye 
also may be,” “that where / am they also may be with me”). It 
is distinguished by the order of the words from ETQ EIMI (2226—8). 
So, too, is the simple «iui in xvi. 32 “ye shall leave me alone, and 
yet / am not alone because the Father is with me.” Yet even there, 
“I am” is not prophetic present, but expresses the real, and existing, 
though invisible fact}. 


time when worship is to be (iv. 23) ‘in spirit and truth.” The former is used to 
predict (v. 28) the resurrection of those ‘‘in the tombs”; the latter to predict 
(v. 25) the proclamation of the Gospel to those who are ‘dead [in sins].” In 
xvi. 2, 25, the shorter form is used to predict the persecutions and revelations 
that await the disciples after Christ’s death ; in xvi. 32, a version of the longer 
form, ‘‘the hour is coming and hath come,” predicts the ‘‘scattering” of the 
disciples on that same night, and, perhaps literally, in that same “hour.” 

} [29487 a] What is the precise difference between vii. 34 Smov elul éyw dpets od 
Sivacde EXOety and viii. 21 Srou éyw Uwrdyw tpueis ob SivacGe EXOciy? The former 
is preceded by &r: xpdvor pxpdy ned’ Updy elul cal Urdyw wpds Tov réuparrd pe, 
which says, in effect, ‘‘/ am on earth where ye are...I go to the Father where ye 
cannot be.” There is an apparently intentional inconsistency in saying to the 
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[2488] The following passage is noteworthy because it represents 
Jesus as varying His own words by converting a future into a present: 
xvi. 14—15 “He (the Holy Spirit] will glorify me: because Ae zil] 
take (Ayjpuperae) from what is mine and will announce [it] to you 
All things as many as the Father hath are mine. For this cause said 
I that (or) ‘He taketh (AcpBave) from what is mine and will 
announce [it] to you.’” The change is perhaps best explained, not 
as though our Lord meant “(Yea, already] he taketh ”—for in that 
case He would have hardly added “I said ”—but as a transition 
of thought from what the Spirit w// do to what the Spirit doe 
in accordance with eternal Law. After a mention, in the future, of 
what the Spint wll do (“will glorify me...will take...will 
announce”) the Law is stated in the present (“ All things that the 
Father hath ave mine”) which leads to a re-statement of the Lord’s 
words about the action of the Spirit as though He had said “the 
Spirit sazeth.” But the future is immediately resumed in the phrase 
“will announce [it] to you.” 

(2489] The present is apparently used as a future in x. 17 
“Touch me not, for I have not yet ascended to the Father: but go 
unto my brethren and say to them, / ascend’ (avaBaivw) unto my 
Father and your Father....” In vii. 33—4 Jesus says to the Jews 
‘“‘a little time / am with you,” and, in the same sentence, “ Where 
I am ye cannot come.” Were He says “/ have not yet ascended” and, 
in the same sentence, ‘“ / ascend.” In some authors this present 
might mean simply “I am on the point of ascending.” But this 
is unusual in John—at least as the sole meaning of the present. 
More probably the words are intended to suggest the thought of 
a spiritual ascending, already begun, “ / have not yet ascended...] am 
ascending.” The mysterious words “Touch me not for I have 
not yet ascended” seem to mean that when the Lord had ascended 


Jews ‘‘ Where J am ye cannot come” immediately after saying ‘‘/ ame with you” — 
the object being to indicate that ‘‘/ am,” in the Saviour's mouth, often has a 
spiritual meaning, especially when it follows such a phrase as ‘‘I go to the Father.” 
The two sayings, then, represent the same fact from two points of view, heaven 
being regarded first as a state in which one zs and then as a place to which one 
goes—‘* Where I am [i.e. with the Father] ye cannot come. [Do ye not understand 
this? Then) where I go, there ye cannot come.” *The difficulty of ‘‘am” has 
caused some authorities (2190 a) to take ems as efue ‘SI go.” So Nonnus, ddetow. 

} [2489 a] Origen (Huet ii. 144, 265, 331) freq. (though not always) has soped- 
owac (and so does Chrys, ad Joc.) for dvaBalyw: Nonnus, eljuc...atris lcdvw. 
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His disciples would be able to “touch” Him (perhaps as being the 
Bread of Life). The Ascension may be regarded in two ways, 
1st, as an uplifting from the material earth up to and beyond the 
material clouds and out of sight, 2nd, as an uplifting of the Messiah 
in the invisible world, and simultaneously in the hearts of the 
disciples, to the throne of God. Luke describes the former in the 
Acts. John may be thinking of the latter here, and, if so, avaBaivw 
may mean, not “I shall ascend” but “J am ascending,” 1.e. the 
Father is preparing the moment when the Son shall be exalted to 
heaven in the sight of angels above and in the hearts of believers 
below’. 

[2490] In viii. 14 “I know whence / came (yAOov) and where 
I go...ye know not whence / come (épxouar) or where I go,” a contrast 
seems to be implied between the particular place from which 
a traveller may “have come,” and the quarter or direction from which 
a man met in the street may “be coming.” I[o6ev 7A6es would be the 
more definite, serious, and important question. I[Io#ev gpye (almost 
equivalent to “ What have you been recently doing?” ‘“ What have 
you been about?”) might be asked out of mere curiosity. The 
distinction seems intended to express that the Jews have not even an 
indefinite notion of the origin and mission of the Son?. 

[2491] In xiv. 7 ef éyvuxecré pe, xai rov warépa pov dv yoare’ dx 
apts ywuoxere avrov xai éwpaxare (marg. + avrov), the reading is un- 
certain (2760—6)*, If ywwoxere is correct, it seems to mean “ ye are 


| (2489 4] Of course the spiritual Ascension may be manifested to believers by 
a vision of a local Ascension, such as Luke describes in the Acts, and Isaiah in his 
vision of the Lord in the Temple, ‘‘high and lifted up.” Origen (Huet ii. 418—g) 
points out that Christ’s presence with the disciples ts dependent on them, as well as 
on Him. Where two or three are gathered together in His name, He is ‘‘in the 
midst of them” even after His death. When He says to the disciples (xiii. 33) 
“Yet a little while am I with you,” He does not mean ‘‘I shall be dragged away 
by the guard of the chief priests” but ‘‘I shall be parted from you by your want 
of faith, because ye will be ‘scattered’ from me.” Similarly the moment for His 
full and final ascension will not have arrived till He can be so ‘lifted up” as to 
‘‘ draw all men” unto Himself: and until the moment arrives when the disciples 
will be ready to be ‘‘drawn” to Him, the Ascension, for them, is non-existent. 
For that moment the Lord prepares by calling the disciples ‘‘ brethren” (‘*Go 
unto my brethren and say I am ascending unto my Father and your Father”). 

2 [2490.2] Chrys. says nothing about this distinction. Origen (Huet ii. 262) 
omits from rod drdyw to rol Uwdyw (homoeotel., 2549.4). On Nonnus see $759. 

3 (29401 2] D and & have ed é¢yrdxare ene cal roy rarépa pou yrioerGax (d scietis) 
wal dwdprs yewwexere (d cognoscite) (8 yrdoerOat) abrdy xal éwpdxare abrév: Iren. 
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recognising ” or “ye begin to recognise.” If so, what is the meaning 
of the addition “and ye have seen”? How can a person begin to 
“recognise” unless he “‘has seen” previously? ‘The passage must 
be compared with that in the Epistle “‘ Every one that sinneth ash 
not seen him (i.e. the Son], nor even known him.” In both, according 
to the general Johannine usage, “ath seen” must be regarded as 
indicating not material but spiritual vision, and “seeing” is higher 
than mere “ recognition” or “coming to know.” In ordinary Greek, 
and indeed in ordinary language of any nation, “ knowing” a person 
would be taken as a later and higher stage than “‘ seeing ” him; and 
Chrysostom (in his comment “those whom we see we may simdl- 
taneously see and yet not know”) appears to have been misled by 
ordinary usage into adopting the corrupt “ye shall know (yveoeode),’ 
as though that were the goal to be reached after ‘“‘ having seen 
(€wpaxare).” But John seems to mean, in the Epistle, ‘‘hath seg 
seen nor even recognised,” and, in the Gospel, ‘“‘ Ye are Jdeginning 
recognise, | yea| and [what is more) ye have seen®.”. One may “ recognise,” 





III. 13. 2 ‘‘amodo cognovistis eum et vidistis eum,” and Iv. 7. 3 ‘‘ Si cognovissetis 
me et Patrem meum cognovissetis et amodo cognovistis eum et vidistis eum”, 
a ‘‘Si me cognovistis et Patrem meum cognovistis: jam ex hoc nostis illum et 
vidistis illum,” 4 and /f ‘‘ Si cognovistis me et Patrem meum cognovistis : et amodo 
nostis eum et vidistis eum,” / ‘‘Si cognosceretis me utique et Patrem meum 
cognosceretis et amodo cognoscetis eum et videtis eum”; ¢, alone of the latt. vss,, 
has the present tense of ywwwoxw, but in the wrong place as follows, ‘* Si cognovistis 
me et Patrem meum cognoscitzs et amodo nostis illum et videtis eum.” 

{2491 5] Chrys. is printed by Migne as commenting thus: Is 8 elxav, “Orov 
urdyw oldare, xal rhv ddov oldare, éwipyayer’ El éue éyruxecre, xal rdv Tlarépa mov 
éyrwxecre Oy, xal dwrdprs ywwoesGe alriv, xal éwpdxare aitév; Ovyi évarrwhoyan: 
Biecay pty yap avrov, ox obrw dé ws éxpiw. Ocow pév yap Fdecay, Ilarépa 8 
ovdérw’ Oorepow yap 7d IIvetpa éwredOdv, racay év atrots xarecxevace Tip -yrieu. 
O &é Aéyet, Toobréy dori: EX ydecre rh» éuhy ovclay xal rhv dilay, cal rip ro 
Tlarpos pdecre. Kal dwdpri yrdioecbe avrov, xal éwpdxare abrdv (7d yer pédovros, 
7d 5¢ wapdvros): touréoriv, de euod. “Oyen de Adyar Thy xara didvocar yoaow. Tors 
bev yap dpwpévous Suvdueda xal dpgy xal dyvoeiw: Tovs bé ywrwoKxopévous of Suvdueba 
ywwoKew Kal dyvoev. Ata roiird gyno Kal éwpdxare abrév- wowep gyois, “Ngdy 
wal dyyédos (1 Tim. iii. 16). Perhaps éyrwxere and pdere have been confused 
here in the text or in the comment. But it may be taken as certain that he read 
yuoerbe for yudoxere, so that he is able to say, in effect, ‘the ‘knowing’ is 
future, the ‘seeing’ is present.”” On Nonnus, see 2760. 

1 | Jn iii. 6 was 6 duaprdvwy ovx ewpaxev atriy obd€ Eyrwxer airév. 

2 [2491¢] Winer-Moulton (p. 342) illustrates this passage by one from 
Demosthenes Laeri/. 597 a (error for 9374) ‘Do the terms of the bond bid the 
defendants to lend our money,—and this, moreover, to a man with whom we have 
no acquaintance and whom we have never seen (avOpiry by hyets obre ywwwoxope 
000" éwpdxayev wwwore)?” But the negative makes a great difference in all phrases 
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about ‘‘knowing.” And, if ywuwoxw and dpdw are used by John in a spiritual 
sense, the usage of Demosthenes may be misleading as a guide to Johannine 
meaning. In John, when a person is described as ‘‘being known,” the present, 
ywuexw, always implies sympathetic or moral knowledge, insight, understanding, 
as in i. 48 ‘‘ Whence Anowest thou me?” —that is “that I am an Israelite indeed 
without guile”; ii. 24 ‘‘ Because of his knowing (ywwoxew) all men” (comp. 
ii, 25 ‘She Anew (éyuwuoxer) what was in man”), x. 14 ‘I 4sow my own and my 
own snow me,” x. 15 ‘‘Even as the Father Anoweth me,” x. 15 ‘‘I know the 
Father,” x. 27 ‘I Anow the sheep,” xiv. 17 ‘‘doth not Asow it—but ye dow it 
(s-e. the Spirit).” Comp. xvii. 3 “that they may now (ywooxwow, Tisch. yuwe- 
wxovgw) thee the only true God,” and 1 Jn v. 20 “in order that (fva) we may 
know (ywwoxoper) the true [one].”’ In almost all these cases sympathy—and in 
many of them mutual sympathy—understanding, or insight, is implied. 

(9401 2] In ii. 24 above, the knowledge or understanding had for its object the 
weakness or imperfection of human nature: and, still more distinctly the Epistle 
uses the present, yw»woxw, concerning moral understanding or knowledge of evil, 
as well as of good, repelling disciples of Christ antipathetically from the evil, and 
attracting them sympathetically to the good, 1 Jn iv. 2—8 ‘‘ Herein ye ssaderstand 
(ywwonere) the Spirit of God...he that susderstandeth God hearkeneth to us... 
From this we uaderstand the spirit of truth and the spirit that deceives and leads 
astray (To ©. Tis wAdyns). Beloved, let us love one another, because the love [of 
the brethren] is from God, and everyone that loveth [his brother] is born of God 
and usderstandeth God.” 

(9491 ¢] Whence did John derive his use of the present, ywwoxw, to mean 
persona] knowledge and sympathetic insight into character? Probably not from 
the LXX. The very first use of ywwonw in LXX (Gen. ii. 17, iii. §. 22) refers 
indeed to the ‘‘understanding”’ of good and evil, but this is expressly distinguished 
from ‘‘life,” and it brings upon itself the curse of death. Twwoxw is occasionally 
applied (2 Chr. vi. 30, Ps. xliv. 21) to God’s knowledge of the human heart, in 
Gen. xxix. 5, and Tobit (fass¢m) to ‘‘ knowing a person in one’s town or village 
so as to be able to direct a stranger to him. But the style of Genesis and Tobit is 
not like the style or styles of most of the books of LXX, in which, as a whole, the 
pres., ywwwoxw, signifying knowledge of a person, is very rare. Nor does it appear 
to be common in the Greek translators of the first century. For example, in 
Jer. xii. 3 ov, xipre, yerwoners we, Aq. and Sym. have &yrws. 

(9491/] More probably John derived his use of the present, ywwoxw, from 
Greek literature. In Homer and the tragedians it is often used of ‘‘ distinguishing,” 
or ‘‘ recognising” persons, and friends, and also of recognising one’s own nature 
and the nature or purpose of others, ¢.g. in Aesch. Prom. 309 ylywoxe caurév, 
** recognise thy weakness,”’ Soph. PAt/. 1388 ‘‘ Thou wilt destroy me, / see through 
thee (ywwoxw oe) with these words of thine,” comp. Eurip. Her. 639, Hel. 567, 
El. 768. The Eudemian Ethics of Aristotle (vii. 4) speaks of mothers of children 
out at nurse as preferring ‘‘to recognise rather than be recognised (ywwoxew Ff 
ywoonesOas)."" In the Stbylline Oracles (i. 74 yrworods 8 obx éylywoxov) the 
imperfect means ‘‘recognise [as having the claims of kindred].” The use of 
‘**know ” in the sense of “‘ recognising,” or ‘‘ acknowledging,” or ‘‘ appreciating ”’ 
persons (Gesen. 3942) is fairly common in Hebrew, and is not absent from St 
Paul (1 Thess. v. 12 eldéva:, 1 Cor. xvi. 18 éweywowoxere) and from Ignatius 
(Smyrn. 9 xahas Exer Gedy x. exloxowoy eldéva:). But these passages do not contain 
the pres. y«xwoxw. Perhaps John’s principal debt is to Plato (2768 a—4). 
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to some extent, God’s being and attributes long before one has 
“‘ seen” Him, in the Johannine sense, as revealed in the Son. 

[2492] No one has satisfactorily explained the extraordinay 
statement attributed to the Pharisees in vil. 52 ‘“‘Out of Galilee 
ariseth no prophet (é« ras I. wrpodyrys obx éyeiperac).” On this, 
Westcott remarks, “Jonah, Hoshea, Nahum, and perhaps Elijah, 
Elisha, and Amos were of Galilee.” How then could the Pharisees 
first say to Nicodemus, “ Search and see,” that is, in effect, “ Look at 
the Scriptures [for you know nothing about them] ” and then make 
such an astounding statement, inviting from Nicodemus an obvious 
refutation, “Search ye the Scriptures—and ye will learn that prophets 
do ‘arise from Galilee’”? The only approach to an explanation is 
that the present “arises ” means “ arises asa rule.” But this—besides 
being forced—would expose the Pharisees to the charge of impiety, 
“Would you lay down ‘a rule’ for God and assert that He cannot 
do anything but what you say He does ‘asa rule’?” As it stands, 
the text seems inexplicable. And there is no vaniation of the text 
sufficient to afford a solid ground for emendation?. Otherwise the 
conjecture would be obvious that, after the final c in ‘‘ Galilee,” o has 
dropped out. The result of this would be to convert ‘“‘ the prophet” 
(mentioned just before in vil. 40) to “Srophet.” Concerning “ the 
prophet,” the Pharisees might have traditions identifying His birth- 
place with that of the Messiah so that they might say “the prophet 
ariscth not from Galilee.” - In that case the present would be pro- 
phetic—“ #s not to arise.” 

[2493] In xi. 47 ri rowodpev, Wetstein simply refers to Acts iv. 16 
Ti Tomjowpev ; as though the meaning were “ What ought we to do?” 


1 (2492.a] In vii. 52, B and L have ide ore ex rys y. wrpod. obx eyexpera 
(L eyryepra). The order is given differently (“a prophet from Galilee”) in 
N ide orc rpod. ex THS y. ouK eyeiperar, D cde ras ypadas ort pod. ex Ts +. ove 
eyetperar, SS “see that a prophet from Galilee hath not arisen,” and in a (é is 
missing) and # Origen has (Huet ii. 278 B) the order of B, but odx é&épxyera: ovde 
éyelperat. There happens to be no other instance in the Gospels of {%e &% 
(Lk. xxiv. 39 Were Src not being to the point). “Ide is used absolutely in i. 46, 
xi. 34 ‘‘come and see.” If the Greek ran originally é «. e,‘O rpopirns éx 1.1. 
obx éyelperas, ‘‘ Search and see, The prophet ariseth not out of Galilee,” scribes 
and editors might be inclined to alter cde 0 xpopnrns because according to Johannine 
usage (i. 29, 36, xix. 14, 26, 27) it would mean “ Behold, [here is} the prophet.” 
This might explain why D inserts “the scriptures” after ‘‘ behold.” Among other 
changes, ort might be substituted for o. The o before wrpodyrns is omitted in 
i. 21 by N and in i. 25 by C. Moreover SS, although it has ‘‘the prophet” 
correctly in i. 21—s, has ‘‘a prophet” incorrectly in vii. 40. 
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But there, as in Lk. iii. 10, 12, 14, Acts li. 37, the aorist subjunctive 
is used. Also the subjunctive in Jn vi. 28 (ré wowpev) (2512) 
indicates that John would have used that mood here if he had meant 
“* What ts to be our course of action?” If ri rowtpe; could be used 
like ri woeis; “what folly art thou committing?” (Epict. ii. 15. 7, 
Mi. 5. 15, Aristoph. wd. 723, Vesp. 1443) it might mean here “ How 
foolishly are we acting in doing nothing!” Such exclamations in 
the first person are existent in ri g@yui; and ri wacyw; but they are 
not given in the Thesaurus under ow. 

[2494] Philo i. 205 says that ri éroinoas is ivov re oder éroinoas 
or ovdey mvucas, and this meaning,—#e. non-accomplishment—is very 
suitable here, “ What are we accomplishing ?” #.e. “We are accom- 
plishing nothing.” This also brings out more clearly the play upon 
Chnist’s' “ doing ” mentioned in the context, saying in effect, ‘‘ We are 
doing nothing while this man is doing miracle after miracle.” More- 
over it prepares the way for the utterance of Caiaphas, who tells 
them what fo“ do” (‘it is expedient that one man should die”). It is 
on the same line of thought as x11. 19 “‘ Ye behold that ye ave doing 
no good (wpeXatre ovdev). See, the world is going after him!” Up to 
the time when they exclaim, “what are we doing?” they had been 
“doing” nothing: it was (xi. 53) “from that day,” that they “took 
counsel to put him to death.” The note of interrogation should 
follow socotpev, and or, as frequently in John (2178), should be 
taken as an initial “for,” thus, “What are we doing [apart from 
talking]? For this man is do:ng signs daily. If we let him continue, 
he will be our ruin’.” 


1 (29494a] Blass says (p. 210) ‘‘ The pres. indic. is used very rarely in a 
deliberative sense in place of the fut. ind. (§56, 8): Jo. xi. 47 (Herm. Sim. 
ix. 9. 1) rl wocofuer; for which there are parallels in colloquial Latin.” But he 
alleges no parallel from Gk and he adds ‘‘ Plato Symp. 214A was wowodper is not 
quite a similar case ; it is not deliberative like rl royuev ibid. B, but the present ” 
—i.¢. the present indicative—‘“‘ contains a gentle rebuke.” This appears to me to 
apply to 7 rovotper in John, which also ‘‘ contains a rebuke” and is distinct from 
rl wodper; For rl roovuer; in Epictetus, distinct from rl wroehowper; see 
2766 (i). 
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III. IN THE INFINITIVE Moop 


(i) Infinitive compared with ta and Subjunctive 


[2495] The accusative and infinitive as the object of 6A in 
affirmations is rare in the Gospels’. In xxi. 22—3 (b#s) day airy 
Oé&iw pévay, the context is somewhat parallel to that in xvil 2% 
GéXw twa Grou eipi éyw Kdxetvor wow per éuov. The comparison 
suggests that tva conveys some notion of spiritual effort and purpose 
(2098—2104), which is not implied in the accusative and infinitive 
(‘‘if I desire Ais abiding’). 


(1) Aorist and Present 


[2496] The difference between the aorist and the present in 
finitive, in John, may be illustrated by his use of both after dvvaya 
Where, for example, the infinitive represents what one can haditualy 
“do,” or “not do,” in accordance with the law of one’s nature, rouw 
is used*. And, as John deals principally with this aspect of “doing,” 
he never uses moijyoar, except in xi. 37, “Was not this man [tz 
Jesus], who opened the eyes of the blind man, able (lit.) [so] 4 do 
(orjoat) that this man also [#.¢e. Lazarus] should not have died (iv 
Kal ovros 17) aro0avy) ? ”—where the aorist is used because the reference 
is not to a course of action, but to a particular act. Hence dey 
regularly follows ov dvvayac or ovdeis Svvara, denoting the definite act 
of entering into the Kingdom of God, or of going with Chnist on 
the path of the Cross*. Hence, too, a distinction is to be drawn 
between v. 44 mas SvvacGe vets miatedoa, Which may be paraphrased 
as, “‘ How is it possible for you (emph.) so much as to reach the 
threshold of belief?” and the ordinary course of action contemplated 
in xil. 39 “‘ For this cause they were not able fo delreve (ovx ndvvarro 


1 (2495 a] With negative, it occurs in Mk vii. 24 oddéva Oder (Tisch. 7OAncer) 
yvava: (contrast Mk ix. 30 ovx #Oeden Iva ris yor), Lk. xix. 14, 27; without 
negative in Lk. i. 62 76 rl dv Oé\o xadeioOa airé. In the Epistles it is more 
freq., Rom. i. 13, xi. 25, xvi. 19, 1 Cor. vii. 7 etc. 

2 [2496 a] For rocetvy with ddvaua, see v. 19, 30, ix. 16, 33 etc. 

[2496 4] There is great difficulty in x. 29 oddels SUvarar apwdte». The Greek 
MSS. present no variation. But SS, Origen, and perh. Chrys., seem to have read 
ovdels apwafec, and this is prob. right (2767). 

3 [2496 ¢] So, too, ldetv and elceOeiv, -yevwnO Fra etc., see iii. 3, 4, 5, Vi- 44, 65, 
vii. 34, 36 etc. Comp. Mk viii. 34, Mt. xvi. 24 €A@ety with parall. Lk. ix. 23 
EpxerGa: (about the path of the Cross) where Lk. indicates continuousness by 
adding ‘‘daily” to ‘‘take up the cross.” 
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wreveyv)'.” In iti. 27 ov Svvarat avOpwros AapBavev, the Baptist is 
nunciating a general law, that no man can from time to time 
receive” except what is given him ; but xiv. 17, 0 xéopos ov Svvarat 
aBeiy, perhaps refers to the preceding definite promise ‘He will 
ive you the Spirit of truth,” and means “cannot receive when you 
ceive it.” It may however mean “the world cannot even reach 
1e state of reception.” 

[2497] In xiii. 36—7 (W.H.) ov dwacal po viv dxoAovbyoa... 
a ri ov Suvapai wo axodovbety apte; the first clause speaks of the 
following” as a new act, the second treats it as the continuance of 
n old one: ‘‘Why can I not continue following thee—[both at all 
mes and] at this moment?” Or else the present may mean “de af 
hes very moment following” as in xvi. 12 “ But (lit.) ye are not able Zo 
be| bear{ing| them (Baorafev) at this moment (dpri),” contrasted with 
Lev. il. 2 ov Suvy Bacraca xaxovs, “thou art not able so much as to 
slerate evil [men],” or “ ever to tolerate.” 

[2498] With Oédw and ov Oédw the present infinitive means “go 
m doing,” as in vii. 1 “he did not wish fo continue teaching (wepura- 
ety) (2342 e—/) in Judea,” vil. 17 “If any one be willing /0 continue 
oing (xovev) his will” (comp. viii. 44), 1x. 27 “Why do ye desire ¢o 
¢ hearing [it] (axovew) [all over] again (wddv)?” xxi. 22—3 (d¢5) 
‘If I desire him fo remain permanently (wévew).” There is an inter- 
sting difference between vi. 21 76Aov ovv AaBeiv and vil. 44 Twes de 
OeAov...mtacat, contrasted with xvi. 19 76eAov avrov épwrav. All 
hree refer to particular actions ; but perhaps épwrdy, ‘‘to be asking,” 
1eans “to ask all about” the mysterious saying, and not merely to 
ut a definite question. Or possibly, as in the Acts, the present 
1ay denote an action almost begun but stopped because Jesus anticipated 
he question, ‘‘they wished [and were almost beginning] to ask’*.” 


1 (9496 a] The latter may mean ‘‘form a habit of belief.” Comp. Arrian’s 
itroductory remarks about the fascination of the uttered words of Epictetus, so 
vat, ‘“‘whenever he himself was uttering anything, it was inevitable that his 
earer should feel on every occasion (wdoxew) what Epictetus desired him fo feel on 
bat special occasion (Sep éxeivos avrow waGety #BobdeTO).” 

3 [2498 2] Comp. #6ere foll. by Acts xiv. 13 OQvew, xix. 33 dwrodoyeioOa, where 
xe actions are stopped severally, by the Apostles and by the multitude, and 
se 9472 and 3716—7. ‘Hpwrnoa suggests ‘‘ cross-examine” in i. 21 (comp. 19), 
8, XVili. 19; but not in ix. 2 #pwrncay abrdv ol padnral abrod A¢yorres, PaBBel, ris 
waprevy...; Hence it does not seem likely that John would avoid the aorist infin. 
‘om a feeling that it suggested disrespect. 
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IV. IN PARTICIPLES 
(i) Aorist 


[2499] The aorist participle with the article is comparatively 
rare in John except in the phrase “‘he that sent me” or “the Father 
that sent me’.” In some instances it occurs in reference to future 
time, where we might have expected the future participle. But the 
meaning is “‘those that [shall] have,” as in the Synoptic Tradition, 
** But he that shall have endured (o 8& uropeivas) to the end, he shall 
be saved*.” So in John v. 25—g9 “The hour cometh, and now is, 
when the dead shall hear...and they that shall have heard (oi axo- 
gavres, 1.e. really heard, or hearkened, or obeyed) shall live...they that 
shall have done (oi wowjoavtes) good...... they that shall have practised 
(oi wpagayres) evil...”; vii. 39 “Now he spake concerning the Spirit, 
which they (lit.) were destined to receive that should [hereafter] have 
believed on him (od éueAdAov AapBdver of riorevoavres (al. rurrevorres) 
eis avrov),” xvi. 2 “the hour cometh that every one that shad] hate 
killed you (was 6 amoxre(vas vpas) shall think...... ”; xx. 29 “ Blessed 
[are] they shat [hereafter (1554)] shall not have seen and shall [yet} 
have believed (p. ot ph Bovres wai murrevoavres)’.” 

[2500] In xvii. 20, “Neither for these only do I pray, but for 
them also that (R.V.) delieve (A.V. shall believe) (xvorevorrev) on me 
through their word‘,” the R.V. might give the impression that ‘‘ them 
that believe” denoted the converts already made by the Twelve 


1 [2499 a] See Bruder (1888) pp. 588-9. /# the sing., without was, 1 probably 
ahways refers, in John, toa definite person, asin Vv. 11, 13, £5, Xi. 2, Xviil. 14. On 
ili. 33 probably referring to the Baptist, see 2601—3. 

2 oMk xiii. 13, Mt. x. 22, xxiv. 13. 

3 [2499 5] In view of the freq. use of «% with participles where od might be 
logically expected, some may urge that of uh L. cal r. may refer fo those who, in 
the course of the last seven days, had believed in the Resurrection of the Saviour, 
not having seen it themselves, but having accepted the testimony of the disciples 
that had seen it. But, if so, would not the Evangelist have stated, however briefly, 
that certain persons did thus believe? And does it seem likely that he would 
suppose the Saviour to have thus limited His benediction? Moreover, if that had 
been the wniter’s meaning, he could have made it clear by using o¢ as in 1 Pet. i 
to and Rom. ix. 25 (from the LXX). In Mt. v. 11 (sim. Lk. vi. 22) (R.V.) 
‘blessed are ye (axdpiol éore) when [men] shall reproach you (Sray dpedicwse 
buds),” the reference is to future time, although the blessing is indicated (by the 
insertion of ‘‘are’’) as present. Much more might the reference include future 
time when ‘‘ are” is not inserted (see 1554—85). 

“ W.H. sisrevévree. Some authorities read morevobvrev. 
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when previously sent out by Jesus to preach the Gospel. On the 
other hand, A.V. (“shall believe”) has probably followed the in- 
accurate authorities that have altered the difficult present into an 
easy future. But of mwrevovres may be regarded as a noun, 
** believers” or “converts”; and, without regarding the present 
participle as ‘‘ prophetic,” we may say that the prayer “for fhe 
converts through their word” includes future converts (as well as 
present) made through the preaching of the apostles and their 
successors. 

[2501] The aorist participle presents difficulty in iti. 32—3, “No 
one receiveth his testimony. /7e that received (6 haBwv) his testimony 
set his seal [to the statement] (éo¢pay:ocev) that God is true.” The 
words are (Preface, p. ix) part of an evangelistic comment im- 
mediately following the Baptist’s last words, ‘“ He must increase 
but I must decrease.” The “testimony” is that of Christ, and the 
question arises, What person or persons does 6 AaBuy indicate? It 
is probably John the Baptist, who was the first to “receive” that 
“testimony” to the Messianic character of Jesus of Nazareth which 
was conveyed to the prophet by Christ’s inherent grace, truth, and 
power. This view is confirmed by other passages. If the writer had 
meant “he that hath at any time received,” we should expect, in 
accordance with Johannine style, either (i. 12) ‘as many as received 
(oor 5¢ AaBov),” or (as in vi. 45, Fas o dxovoas...paduv and comp. 
xvi. 2) “every one that hath received,” or the plural participle, 
‘those that [shall] have received” (comp. v. 25, 29 of dxovcavres, 
oi ra ayaa woujoarres)'. 

[2502] The usage of the Gospel, then, suggests a definite person. 
And the usage of the Epistle tends in the same direction. For there, 
the aorist participle with o (nom.) in one of the two instances in 
which it occurs probably refers to Christ, and in the other certainly 
does so*. On the whole, both context and idiomatic usage indicate 
that the words are a part, so to speak, of the Baptist’s epitaph, 





1 [2501] Besides 6 xaraBds and 6 réuyas, the sing. aor. part. occurs in v. 11 
& wosfoas, v. 13 6 8¢ ladels, v. 15 6 rowjoas, xi. 2 4 ddelyaca, xi. 37 0 dvoltas, 
xviii. 14 6 ocupBovredcas. All these refer to single persons and definite acts. 

2 [26032] Bruder p. s92—3 gives, in the Epistle, about 47 instances of the 
article with participle; of these about 40 have 6 (nom.) with pres. particip., but 
only 2 have 6 (nom.) with aorist particip., ie. 1 Jn v. 6 6 €AOdy and v. 18 6 
syevrnOels dx 7. Geo0. The latter occurs in the same sentence with was 0 yeyer»npévos 
éx 7. Geov, from which it appears to be deliberately differentiated. 
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declaring that he sealed an attestation to the truth of God. This 
accords with the Johannine account of the Baptist. The Fourh 
Gospel is the only one that represents the Baptist as declaring tha 
God had said to him, i. 33 ‘““On whomsoever thou shalt see the 
Spirit descending and abiding on him, he it is that baptizeth in the 
Holy Spirit.” And the next words describe the Prophet as attesting 
the truth af this message from God: “And I have seen and have 
borne witness that this is the Elect (815—6) of God?.” 

[2503] The aorist and the present participle are used in two 
different contexts to describe the “descending” of the Son of man, 
or of the Bread of Life. The first is as follows: ‘No one hath 
ascended into heaven but he that descended out of heaven’, the Son 
of man.” In the next passage, addressed by Christ to the multitude’ 
after the Feeding of the Five Thousand, o may mean either “the 
[bread] that,” or “the [man] that”: ‘‘The bread of God is the [one] 
that (6) descendeth from heaven and giveth life to the wortd*.” The 
multitude obviously take “the [one] that” to mean “ the dread that”; 
for, without shewing any surprise, they reply “Give us evermore this 
bread.” Then Jesus answers “I am the bread of life,” and “J haz 
descended (xaraBéByxa) from heaven.” 

[2504] At this point, ‘‘the Jews” are introduced. We are not to 
suppose that the scene is shifted to Judzea, for we are subsequently 
told, “these things he said, teaching, in synagogue, in Capernaum*.” 
Here, as elsewhere, ‘‘the Jews” mean the Pharisees, and more 
particularly Pharisees of eminence in Capernaum, who had ap 
parently heard of Christ’s doctrine to the “multitude.” The 


1 [2502 6] When Samuel anointed David to be king of Israel on the strength 
of the word of the Lord 1 Sam. xvi. 12 ‘Arise, anoint him, for ¢hzs ss he,” this 
may be called—and truly, in the spiritual sense—witness from God: but it might 
also be called a witness from David himself, from the personality of the future 
king, appealing to the heart of the Prophet and saying ‘‘/ am ke.” 

[2602] Matthew, in a tradition peculiar to his Gospel, indicates the effect that 
might naturally be expected to be produced upon the Baptist by the personality of 
Jesus of Nazareth, (606—9) (Mt. iii. 14) ‘‘I have need to be baptized by thee”— 
even before the culminating revelation. 


2 iii. 13 6 éx Tod odpavod KaraBds. This is either an utterance of Christ to 
Nicodemus, or an evangelistic comment on Christ’s utterance to Nicodemus 
(which, in that case, terminates with the words ‘‘how shall ye believe if I tell you 
of heavenly things?’’). 

3 Comp. vi. 24—6, which shews that in the following dialogue ‘‘the multitude” 
are the interlocutors, at all events up to vi. 41, where ‘‘the Jews” are introduced. 

4 vi. 33. 5 vi. 59. 
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narrative—which seems to imply an interval after the address to 
“the multitude,” but does not say how long it was—proceeds thus: 
“The Jews therefore began to murmur concerning him because he 
said I am the bread that descended (0 dpros o xataBas) from heaven'.” 
Jesus is not recorded to have said this as yet, but it appears to be 
their inference from Christ’s words “I am the bread” and “I have 
descended.” In replying to them Jesus says, “I am the bread of 
life. Your fathers ate the manna in the wilderness and died. This 
is the bread that descendeth (6 a. 0 xataBatvwy) from heaven that 
anyone (ris) may eat of it and not die*.” But when He repeats 
the phrase in the first person, the aorist is used, “I am ‘he ving 
bread that descended (6 a. 6 xataBds) from heaven’.” The aorist is 
also repeated in the last sentence of the discourse, ‘As the living 
Father sent me and I live on account of the Father, so he that eateth 
me he also shall live on account of me. This is the bread that 
descended (6 a. 6 xataBds) out of heaven...*” 

[2505] Reviewing all the passages about “the descending bread” 
we are led to the conclusion that besides the contrast between the 
bread from heaven and the bread from earth, some distinction is 
intended between (1) the Bread that is, and has been from the 
beginning, descending to man from God through the ordinary 
influences of animate and inanimate Nature’, and (2) the definite 
and supreme gift of that Bread in the Incarnation. The former is 
expressed by the present, the latter by the aorist. 


(ii) Perfect 

[2506] In viii. 31 ‘“‘ Jesus therefore said to those Jews (R.V.) 
which had believed him (A.V. which believed on him), If ye abide in 
my word...,” the words rots werwrtevxoras airm mean (as R.V.) 
simply “had believed,” without conveying any such suggestion of 
completeness as often attaches itself to the Johannine perfect in- 
dicative. For here the context excludes the notion of completeness. 


1 vi. 4. 2 vi. 48—50. 3 vi. 51. 

* vi. 57—8, on «dyw see 21233—4, 

5 [2505 a] Comp. the saying of Deut. viii. 3 quoted in Mt. iv. 4 that man lives 
‘“by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God,” and Heb. i. 1, which 
indicates that these ‘‘ words” had been “proceeding” long before the Incarnation. 
See also below for the illustration of the discrimination between «carafalywr and 
xarafds, applied to ‘‘the bread,” by the discrimination between épxéuevoy and 
AGey applied to “the light” (2506). 
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As there is no pluperfect active participle, John, like other author, 
employs the perfect participle as an equivalent. The preceding 
verse says, “As he spake these things many believed on him (cis abrev}" 
The perfect participle seems to refer to this recent “‘ believing,” and 
to mean “those that Aad just entered on beltef*.” But im any cas 
there is no intention to imply jserfect belief. On the contrary, the 
subtle change in passing from “believed on Aim” to “ believed him’ 
indicates an inferior belief in the latter case (1522—3). The content, 
too, indicates that these believers soon fall away and pass into the 
bitterest enmity. For such an issue the order of the words is perhaps 
intended to prepare us: “Jesus therefore said to those that had [just] 
believed him [being] /ews”—a term that in this Gospel almost 
always means that part of the nation which identified itself with 
the Pharisees and was systematically hostile to Jesus. 


(iii) Present 


[2507] The present participle, with the article, is regularly used 
by John (as in the LXX “he that curseth (0 xaxoAoywr) father or 
mother?”) in stating a general law so as to include future as well as 
present, and sometimes referring mainly to the future: xili. 20 “He 
that recetveth (0 AapBavwv) whomsoever I send (ay twa réppe) 
receiveth me,” vi. 35 “he that cometh unto me shall not hunger,” 
vi. 37 ‘‘him that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.” In the 
above quoted instances a class, not an individual, is denoted. But 
the context shews that an individual, not a class, is denoted im 1. 15 
(W.H. marg.) ‘‘John testifieth concerning him, and cmeth aloud, 
saying, ‘(lit.) This was he that I said, He that cometh after me ts becom 
before me’....” Here o omtow pov épxopevos, according to Johannine 
usage, would naturally mean “ whosoever cometh after me”’: but the 
preceding words, “‘ Zhis was he that J said,” shew that a special 
person is intended, and make the meaning clear. W.HL’s text 
“ This was he that said” would not make the meaning clear, or 





1 [2506 a] The perfect participle often refers to quite recent events in John, 
eg. ii. g “the water just made (yeyernuévov) wine...those that had just drawn 
(4v7Anxéres) the water,” v. I0, vi. 13 etc. 

(2506 4] It has been shewn (1708 a) that John uses the perf. of opa» much more 
freq. than the Synoptists do. But it may be added that he is also far more prone 
than the Synoptists to the general use of perf. participles. 

3 Ex. xxi. 17 quoted in Mk vii. 10, Mt. xv. 4. 
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rather would make the meaning different from what is intended. 
For this and other reasons the marginal reading is preferable’. 
[2508] The present participle without the article is variously 
interpreted in i. 9 “The true light, which lighteth every human 
being (xavra dvOpwrov)*, coming (épxopevov) into the [whole] world.” 
A.V. “every man that cometh” is not in accordance with the usage 
of John, who would probably have written wavra rov épyopevoy if 
that had been his meaning. R.V. marg. “as he cometh” is liable 
to the objection that it introduces an inappropriate metaphysical 
suggestion as to the precise moment when the Light shines on the 
soul; and it is not supported by the Hebrew phrase “all that come 
into the world” (which favours A.V. rather than R.V.)% The 
context, and the tone of the Fourth Gospel, favour the connexion 
of “coming” with “ight.” Like the distinction above (2505) 
between xaraBatvwy and xaraBds, there appears a distinction here 
between é¢pyopevoy and 7AGev, and the passage says, first, that the 
Light was “continually coming” to all mankind (more especially to 


the prophets and saints) and then that it definitely “came” in the 
Incarnation‘. 


1 (3507 a] W.H. marg. 8» elroy, txt o elruv. The Syr. and Lat. vss have 
** This was he that J said,” or “about whom [ said.” But B has, at end of line, 
O€iTr® with a corrector’s ~ above the o and o above the w, C has Aeyw ovros 9» 0 
ecw» with o ecrwy corrected into o» eXeyor: & omits Aeywr and has xexpayew ovros 
4 0 omtow, a corrector has ins. Aeywr...0 ecrwy (altered into ov ewrov): D (Latin 
lost) has xexpa-yey ovros nv o» ecroy o omtow With ymin (séc) above the line after 
ecwov. The facts point to early confusion between e:ry@ and e:170, which might 


spring from the interchange of 0 and w frequent in Mss. (2681). Origen has 
(Lomm. i. 154) 8s paprupwy xéxpaye, \éywo: ‘O érlow..., omitting odros ny dy elxror, 
(sd. 177) d» elroy, (25. 184) b» elxov (Huet 6 elu», but the context, protesting 
against the view that the Baptist’s words are ‘‘broken” by the evangelist’s, favours 
elxoy). Nonnus has elroy, Chrys. has it thrice. 

2 (23506 2] See Lightf. on Col. i. 28 where he says that ‘“‘every man” is ‘‘three 
times repeated for the sake of emphasizing the universality of the Gospel.” 

* (2508 5] Hor. Heb. ad loc. quotes four instances of this freq. Heb. phrase, “‘all 
that come into the world,” but none have ‘‘ man” in the Hebrew. 

4 [2608 c] Comp. i. g—11 épxdpevor els row xbopow...els ra (dca HOEY, “coming 
continually into the world...into his own house he came [once for all}.” Alford 
says that Origen, Chrysostom and most of the Greek commentators take épxéperov 
with d»@pwrov. It is true that the Latin translations of Chrys. and Origen have 
**venientem,” but the argument of Chrys. suggests (though it does not prove) that 
he followed Origen in regarding the metaphor as that of the sun ‘‘coming to,” and 
shedding its light on, ‘‘the world.” Moreover Cramer's version of Chrysostom has 
wdvtas 7\0e gwrica, and Theodorus says (Cramer) elwwv rov épxbpevew els rox 
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[2509] Exact instances of the prophetic present participle in 
John are very rare. Strictly speaking, if the Holy Spint must te 
described as “not yet” being (vii. 39) till Jesus was “glorified” 
then i. 33 “ This is he shat baptizeth in the Holy Spint” is prophetic 
present, and the same must hold good about i. 29 6 apvos...0 aipey 
“the Lamb...that taketh away the sin of the world,” unless the Lamb 
of God may be regarded as already beginning to do its work. Both 
these instances are in words of the Baptist, and perhaps the evan. 
gelist deliberately assigns to the last of the prophets the prophetic 
present. Elsewhere xxi. 20 “Who is it that delsvercth thee up?” is 
a repetition of the question xii. 25 “Who zs it?” which follows 
xii, 21 “One of you shall deliver me up,” so that it meant “Who 
is the man ¢hat shall deliver thee up?” Possibly, then, xxi. 20 isa 
case of prophetic present. But it must be remembered that xn 2 
has previously described the intention of “delivering up” as having 
been put into the heart of Judas, and the Synoptists tell us that the 
treacherous compact had already been made. 

[2510] At an earlier point in the Gospel the future participle is 
used in connexion with the treachery of Judas, vi. 64 ‘‘ He knew... 
and who it was that should deliver him up (6 wapadaouv airor)”— 
the only instance given by Bruder of a Johannine future participle 
with the article’. Comparing this with xiii 11 ‘for he knew him 
that was delivering him up (rév wapadddvra atrov)” we can hardly 





xbopov wept rob Seowérou Xporod. Origen Cels. vi. 5 quotes Is. Ix. 1 ‘* Thy light 
hath come” to illustrate the ‘‘coming” of the light ‘‘into the world,” which be 
describes as rév d\n Ody xal vonréy apparently meaning ‘‘the hearts and minds of 
men.” So in his Comm. on Jn (Huet ii. 25) Origen says that, as the material sun 
is the light of the material world, so the Saviour shines on the reason (rots Aoyeis 
xal iryenxovexois). Comp. Orig. (on Jer. xi. 1—10, Hom. ix.) quoting Jn i. g—11 
with the preface 7 éwidnula [#.c. rod Xp.]...éwmirduyaca SrAw rey xéopy. In the 
Latin Hom. on Ex. xxxv. 5, when Origen quotes Lk. xii. 49 ‘‘ / Aave come to send 
fire’? with Jn i. 9, ‘“‘iste ignis (wp) quem venit mittere Jesus illuminat quidem 
omnem hominem wententem (? veniens, épxdpevov)” it is probable that Orig. meant 
wip épxduevov to be taken together. See also his Comm. on Judg. ii. 7 (Lomm. 
xi. 218) ‘Si enim intelligamus ‘lumen verum quod illuminat omnem hominem 
venientem (error for “ venzens”)in hunc mundum’ et praebeamus ei ad illuminandum 
animas nostras, aut si oriatur nobis sol justitiae, et mrundum animac nostrae 
habemus hospitium,” where men are apparently said to ‘have as it were the 
world of their soul as the abiding-place of the Light.” Similarly later on 
(Lomm. xi. 222) the argument would be improved by substituting “ veniens” for 


‘‘venientem.” But Nonnus has dvdpév "Epxoudvur éwl yaiar. 
Bruder (1888) pp. 588—g. 
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think it an improbable hypothesis that o = is means “ engaged 
in the work of delivering up” and is not a prophetic present. 


V. IN THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 


(i) Aorist and Present 


[2511] That John, more than many Greek authors, utilises the 
shades of difference between the aorist and the present subjunctive, 
may be inferred from a single passage x. 38 “in order that ye may 
recognise (yvare) and go on recognising (ywwoxyre) that the Father is 
in me'.” His usage will be conveniently considered for the most 
part under the headings of (a) Deliberative Subjunctive, (8B—«) édv 
(or av), (C—-7) iva, (6) érav—with which conjunctions the subjunctive 
most often occurs. 


(a) In Deliberative Subjunctive 


[2512] The deliberative subjunctive in vi. 28 ri roupev, “ what 
must we habitually do?” (with v.r. ronowpey, -nropev, -ovpev) differs 
from ri romjowpev in Luke’, in that the former indicates a course of 
action, the latter a special action at a certain crisis. In vi. 5, John 
agrees with Mark vi. 37 dyopacwuev “are we to buy [in this 
emergency]?”—-where Matthew and Luke differ from Mark, and 
John, though agreeing in the deliberative, differs as to the speaker’. 
John’s use (though rare) of the deliberative subjunctive bears on 
Xl. 47 Tt wovotpey ; shewing tha it must not be rendered “ what must 
we do?” since this would have been expressed by him in the usual 
way, by the subjunctive‘. 


1 (35112) Comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 12 ‘‘For the moment (&pr:) I am [merely] 
recognising (ywwoxw) in part, but then I shall further recognise (ércyrdoouas).” 
Applied to spiritual truth, ywwonw= ‘I recognise,” Eyrwr=‘‘I recognised at 
a certain point of time,” &y»wxa = ‘‘I have recognised and possess the recognition,” 
éwcyuwonw = ‘*T have a further recognition,” #.¢. an advanced spiritual knowledge. 
The Johannine and the Pauline aspects differ. In 1 Cor. xiii. 12 ‘‘recognition”’ 
is regarded as present and partial when contrasted with the future. In Jn x. 38 
it is present and progressive, as contrasted with the past when the believer first 
recognised (y»Wre). 

2 [95124] Lk. iii. 10, 12, 14 asked by candidates for baptism. 

3 Mk vi. 37 Aé-youow abry ’AwedOdvres dyopdowper...; Jn vi. 5 6°1...Aéyer pds 
SOcwwor der dyopdowpev...; 

4 (95124) See 2493—4. In xii. 27, ri efrw; if it means ‘“‘ what should I say?” 
is deliberative subjunctive. If it meant (983 foll., a view now retracted) ‘‘ Why 
should I say?” 3.e ‘‘Surely I ought not to say,” it would not be what is commonly 
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(8) With éan (or an), “if” 

[2513] In the Synoptists, éav, “if,” apart from pu, very rarely 
occurs—if we except clauses with gw or éAw—without the aoris 
subjunctive or some equivalent. There are only two passages of 
Mark that contain exceptions to this rule’. In the two instances 





called deliberative subjunctive, but a negative interrogative. I cannot, however, 
find an instance of ri efrw; ‘‘why should I say?” Ps. Ixxix. 10 ‘‘ Wherefore should 
the heathen say?” is in LXX ptwore elrwow; (al. els rl Aéyet, or epet;). Tis dru; 
“‘kow could I say?” might be illustrated by Ps. cxxxvii. 4 was dowpen ‘‘ how could 
we sing?” But rl exw (like rl 64; comp. Aristoph. Vad. 1378 rl o° efxw;) seems to 
require the rendering ‘‘waf ought I to say?” It is quite true that (989) ‘wher 
ought I to say?” savours rather of Greek tragedy than of Hebrew literature, and 
does not at first seem appropriate to the Johannine conception of Christ. Butit 
may be explained by xii. 49 évrodhy S&wxer rl efew, ‘the Father hath given me 
commandment what J should say.” The Son, listening for the Father's voice, 
says, ‘‘what should J say? [Should I say] Save me?”—and then recognises at 
once that this should mot be said and utters the prayer that shos/d be said. 

(26123-¢] Irenaeus i. 8. 2 says that the Valentinians, along with ‘‘My soal 
is exceeding sorrowful,” and ‘‘If it be possible let this cup pass from me,” quoted 
the words xal rl efrw odx ola, ‘‘and what ought I to say? I know not”—ss 
a manifestation of dwopla. This at all events proves that in very early times 
ri was rendered ‘‘ what?” Chrys. paraphrases thus, ’AAN’ obx Exe ri cle, pyets, 
dwad\ayhy alrovpevos, dtd yap roto 7AOow eis Thy Woay Tavrnp, ‘“/ do not know what 
I should say petitioning for release.” For contextual variations, see 3768—170. 

1 [25184] One of these is Mk xiv. 31 édy Séy, ‘‘if it be necessary [ic. the 
present decree of God].” The other is Mk ix. 43—7 ‘‘And if thy hand offend 
thee...(45) and if thy foot offend thee...(47) and if thine eye offend thee,” in which 


the following variations deserve note: 2 

IX. 43 IX. 45 1X. 47 
B x. édy...-loy x. €ay -ifn x. €dy...-lty 
NS » on », —bger ”» ‘“ 
A, C 99 -Efy ”? -lgy ed 99 
Ds, itm cay -i’ty c.f Lge 
LL, -ley x. day -loet x. édy -ify 
aetsi _—-izaverit et si -izat et si -izat 
6,detsi -izat et si -izat quod si -izat 
fetsi — -izaverit et si -izat quod si -izat 
ketsic  -iziaverit et Si...et -iziat et si -iziaverit 


[2513 4] These three sayings about ‘‘hand,” ‘‘foot,” and ‘‘eye” are given 
in full by Mk alone. Mt. condenses two of them (‘‘hand or foot’’) into one. 
Lk. omits them all. Mk places before them a saying about ‘‘a mill-stone” and 
‘*whosoever (8s dv) shall cause to stumble (oxaydaNop),” Mt. agrees, Lk. varies 
(7 ta oxavdarloy) but retains ‘‘the mill-stone.” There, D has, in Mk ix. 42 
oxavdanrifn, in Mt. xvili. 6 oxavdareloy, in Lk. xvii. 2 oxavrdaNoy. The hypothesis 
suggests itself that Mk reflects the influence of oral tradition, and of sayings 
addressed to converts or to possible converts in different forms on different 
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where it occurs with the present subjunctive in Matthew, the clause 
means “If so-and-so be just happening,” or, “ If so-and-so be going 
on, [what will be the immediate consequence]'?” In Luke there are 
two instances of éay with present subjunctive, and there the force of 
the present is not so clear’. 


[2514] In John, édv with the present subjunctive is much more 
frequent than in the Synoptists, and it is not always easy to perceive 
the difference of meaning. For example, the aorist is used in 
vill. 31 “If ye abide in my word,” vill. 51—2 (dts) “If any one keep 
my word,” xv. 7 “If ye abide in me,” xv. 10 “If ye keep my 
commandments.” In viii. 31 the apodosis is present, “ye are 
my disciples”: does not this seem to shew that “if ye adide” means 
“if ye are abiding”? In xv. 7 the apodosis is an imperative ‘‘ask”’: 
and this, too, seems to imply the condition of a present “ abiding,” on 
the strength of which the disciples are encouraged to “ask” at once’. 
The fact is that, owing to the disuse of some of the old classical 
Greek conditional forms, a great burden is thrown on this particular 
form, édy with aorist, just as, in English, a great burden is thrown on 
such a form as “if he comes,” which, in spoken English, often does 


occasions :—at one time, ‘‘If thy right hand should offend thee (oxavdaNloy)”; 
at another, ‘‘If thy right hand 4¢ (now) offending thee, cut it off [and come to the 
Lord Jesus Christ].” I believe it would be found that the misspellings of uncial 
MSS. are more numerous and striking in Mk than in Mt. and Lk., and that these 
misspellings—though in part attributable to other causes—may be partially 
explained by the fact that the author of Mk was comparatively illiterate, and 
that it was largely based on oral tradition. The same statement would apply, 
in the Double Tradition, to Mt. as compared with the better spelt version 
of Lk. 

1 [35138¢] Mt. v. 23 ‘‘if therefore thou be in the act of offering (xpoopépys) thy 
gift and there [on the spot] shouldst [suddenly] recollect (xdxet pynoOys),” xv. 14 
‘*But if a blind man be leading (ody) a blind man”—the parall. Lk. vi. 39 has 
‘‘Can a blind man éad...?”"—‘‘shall they not both fall into the ditch?” 

2 (25132) Lk. vi. 33 «al [yap] €a» dya@oranre does not greatly differ (as 
regards hypothetical force) from Lk. vi. 34 xal é4» Saxlonre, and from the aorists 
in parall. Mt. v. 46—7, dyartonre and dowdonode. Lk. xix. 31 ed» ris dpas 
€pwrea is parall. to Mk-Mt. efwy. Perhaps Lk. vi. 33 dyadoroujre implies 
continuous action as compared with darionre, and Lk. xix. 31 may mean “If 
any one venture to ask,” or ‘‘begin to ask.” 

3 [26140] In xv. 7, 8 éay O&dnTe alrfoacbe xal yerfoerar, N has alrioecde, 
a and f have taken alrjoacGe as inf. and omit «al—‘‘ whatsoever ye desire to ask, 
[this] shall be done.” The imperative is spelt with -a: in A and D. But @ transl. 
arnoacOa correctly as ‘‘petite.” Nonnus must have read 0éAnre xal alrhonode. 
He also has Tui» ely évt (? corruption of final syll. of jum and the following é») 
wdyra Tedeleras. 
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duty for “if he come” (which may now be regarded as pedantical), 
“if he shoudd come,” “if he is coming,” and “if he ts about to come'® 
John accepts, with the Synoptists, the loose aorist with éay, which, 
though mostly referring to the future, may include the present: but 
he differs from the Synoptists in that he uses the present with dy, 
much more frequently than they do, to express something that may 
be at the present time going on, and to introduce the consequence 
that must be (conditionally) going on at the same time, ¢g. xi. 9 “If 
any one Je wadking in the day, he is not stumbling.” 

(2514 (i)] John’s free use of éay with present subjunctive allows 
him to make distinctions not so clearly recognisable in the Synoptists 
between such phrases as (1) ef ravra woeetre’, “ tf, as ye say, or if, as 
I assume, ye are doing this*,” (2) éay ratra woujre, “on the supposition 
that ye are doing this” or ‘‘ put the case that ye are doing this,” (3) é& 
ravra romonre, “should ye do this‘.” In xiii. 17 «i ratra oidare, 


1 [26144] As for such English phrases as “If he shall come” and “‘If he shall 
have come,” they are not really English at all, but may perhaps be tolerated 
occasionally in a treatise like this, which sometimes aims at expressing for readers 
unacquainted with Greek the different shades of meaning in Greek conditional 
sentences. ‘‘/f then we shall shake off our slavish yoke” Rich. IT. ii. 1. 291 
means “if we are fo, or ought to, shake off”; and even that is quite excep- 
tional. 

# [2514 (i) a) El conditional with the fut. is non-existent in Jn. In N.T. itis 
very rare except in Hebraic interrog., e.g. Mk viii. 12 ef So0@#oera:; and indirect 
interrog. The fut. occurs (1) after ef cal in Mk xiv. 29 (D xal édy and subjunct., 
and par. Mt. xxvi. 33 om. cal) and Lk xi. 8 (D om. ef caf):—where the meaning 
is ‘‘I grant that.” Elsewhere ef and fut. are perh. restricted to phrases about an 
appointed time of harvest, trial, judgment etc. (1 Cor. ix. 11 wéya et Oeploope, 
iii. 14 ef rwos 7d Epyor pevei, ili. 15 ef Twos 7d Epyor xaraxahoera). In 2 Tim. 
ii. 12 ef Apynobueda, 1 Pet. ii. 20 (d25) ef Uropueveire the futures are prepared for by 
present verbs, and the fut. means ‘‘if [in the hour of trial].” 

[2514 (i) 4] E¢ with the optative (exc. in the phrase ef réyo: and a few passages 
in the Acts) does not occur in N.T. except in 1 Pet. iii. 14—17 in connexion with 
suffering persecution, ef xal wdoyore...cpeirrov...el OX TO GéAnpa Tov Hedi, 
wdoxew.... Emphasis seems to be laid on the hypothesis of a mystery “If ye 
should indeed suffer...if the will of God should [so mysteriously] will.” 

3 (2514 (i)c] El, with indic., means ‘‘if, as is the fact” in iii. 12, vii. 23, 
viii. 46, x. 35, 38 etc. It means ‘‘if, as you say” in Vii. 4, viii. 39, x. 34, xi. 12 etc. 
Ef rs, for Sores, occurs more or less freq. in almost every book of N.T., but not 
in Jn and 1 Jn. 

4 [2514 (i)Z] In 1 Jni. 6, 8, 10 édy elwwper “tf we should say” introduces 
three statements of false doctrine, while i. 7 éd» 8¢...weppwardpe and i. g a» 
opodoyamer introduce the hypothesis of present and continuous Christian life, 
‘‘on the supposition that we are walking or confessing”; and this is the general 
(though not invariable) use in the Epistle. 
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paxdpii dare dav wowyte atta, the meaning is, perhaps, “J/ ye know 
this [as ye suppose ye do, though one of you, Judas, knoweth it not] 
blessed are ye—on the supposition that ye are giving effect to your 
knowledge by action.” In v. 31 dav ¢yw paprupo mepi euavrod ¥ 
Maprupia pov ox eorw adnOys, “ put the case that I(emph.) am bearing 
twitness about myself; [then] my witness is not true,” the meaning 
seems to be that the Son is not really bearing witness about Himself 
because, though His lips may utter the words of testimony, the 
Father is speaking through the Son. This must be compared with 
viii. 14 “ Even though I (emph.) de bearing witness (xdv éyw paptupw) 
about myself, my witness is true’.” 

[2515] Where the protasis contains éav with present subjunctive 
the apodosis generally contains an indicative present, or imperative *. 


1 [2614 (i) e¢] Comp. Eurip. Jom 532 paprupets cavrg~. Chrys. ad /oc. maintains 
that the meaning is, ‘‘If I bear witness about myself, my witness—according to 
what you say, you Jews—is not true.” The Jews have said nothing of the kind as 
yet. But they say it afterwards (viii. 13) and Chrys. maintains that Jesus was here 
** anticipating (xpohkaBdy)” the charge that the Jews are going to make. But the 
context (v. 30 ‘‘I am not able to do anything from myself’’) indicates that Jn has 
in view the unity of the Son with the Father (as suggested in Is. xi. 3) and that 
**1” means “‘I apart from the Father.” Subsequently the statement is verbally 
and superficially contradicted in viii. 14 ‘‘Even though I [the Son] be bearing 
witness about myself, my witness is true”—because the Father is bearing witness 
through the Son. 

# (2615 a] See v. 31, vii. 37, xi. 9, 10, xii. 26, xiii. 17, xv.14. In viii. 16 édy 
Kplyw b€ eyw, the verb is prob. present—the apodosis being ‘‘#s."” OéAy (owing to 
the rarity of the aorist subjunctive of #é\w) perh. represents the aorist subjunctive 
in vii. 17 “If any man’s wll shall be (0é\y) to do...he shal/ know” (to be con- 
trasted with xxi. 22—3 (d#s) “If 7 will (@é\w)...what [is] that to thee?”). Soin the 
Epistle, 1 Jn i. 7, 9, ii. 3, 1§, iv. 12, v. 14 the verb in the apodosis is present and 
both protasis and apodosis refer to the present: ‘‘ If we de walking, 4¢ confessing, de 
keeping his commandments etc...so-and-so follows.” 

[2515 4] The future is exceptionally found in the apodosis in xii. 266 ‘‘If any 
one b¢ ministering (Siaxovy) to me, him wi// my Father honour,” xiii. 35 ‘‘ Hereby 
shall men £now that ye are my disciples, if ye have (€yyre) love one to another ” 
(where, however, not much stress can be laid on the pres. &yyre, as the aorist 
subjunctive is rare and does not occur in the Gospel, though found in the Epistle). 
As to xii. 266 comp. Lk. xii. 37 on the honour that will be paid by the Master to 
those servants whom ‘‘4e skal// find watching”: perhaps the meaning is ‘‘If any 
one be [found in the day of visitation] ministeringto me.” This suggests a similar 
rendering in xiii. 35 “If ye de [found] having love.” But, as to this and xiv. 15 
€ay dyawaréd pe...ryphcere, xiv. 23 édy ris dyawg pe... THphoe..., it must be noted 
that the aorist of dyawdw sometimes means (174 (iv) foll.) ‘‘manifest love by 
action,” and might be unsuitable where the writer desires to say ‘‘if ye be really 
loving me in your heart ye will keep my commandments.” 
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In vi. 62 day obv Oewpyre... Chrysostom reads the aorist ténre while 
Nonnus paraphrases as a§pyonre—and an aorist in the protasis would 
of course affect the character of the implied apodosis'. The difference 
between viii. 51—2 édv res rypyoy (comp. xv. 10 dav THpHOYTE) and 
1 Jn il. 3 éav...rypaper, is that the Gospel declares a future con 
sequence of a future act or state while the Epistle declares the 
present consequence of a present act or state: ‘“‘ And herein we 
recognise that we [have recognised and| know him if we be keeping his 
commandments?®.” In xii. 26, what is the difference intended by the 
variation of order, day euoé res Staxovg...édv ris éuot Seaxovy? In the 
former, guoc seems (2553) more emphatic than in the latter: “Ifa 
man be servant of mine \et him follow me on the path of the cross: 
if a man de [found in the act of | serving me, him will my Father 
honour.” The context shews that d:axovq in the first clause means 
“be servant in name and in profession,” which may be compared 
with the tradition in Mark and Matthew “If any one (lit.) wsl/cth (4 
ris OéXa) fo come after me...\et him take up his cross and follow me,” 
where Luke has “If any one willeth to be [datly] coming (épxer6a)... 
let him take up his cross daily (xa yuépav) and follow me’.” 

[2515 (i)] "Edv with indicative does not occur in John; but it 
occurs once in the Epistle (1 Jn v. 15) «ai day otdapey, and it is 
supported by Blass (p. 214) from 1 Thess. iii. 7 day tets orneere 
(re 8* DE)—also Job xxii. 3 éav ot Fo6a—and he says “the only 
irregularity is that this present indicative is occasionally preceded 
by éay instead of «.” The facts alleged hardly justify the phrase 
“occasionally preceded.” For oidazey is not exactly a_ present, 


1 (2515¢] The Latin versions, including a, have ‘‘ videritis ” (D @ewpyre). In 
order to give the usual Johannine force to the pres. subjunct., it would be necessary 
to suppose that the preceding verbal enunciation of the doctrine of sacrifice by 
Christ was accompanied by a spiritual act on His part, of the nature of an Ascension 
(2489) at which the Jews were unconsciously present, ‘‘hearing but not understand- 
ing, seeing yet not seeing,” and that this ‘‘seeing yet not seeing” was denoted by 
Gewpeivy (2210—-2). For Nonnus’ version and further details see 2789 4. 

2 (2515 d@] 1 Jn ii. 3 Kal é» rotry ywaoxouer Sri éyvidxaper atrév. See M1 
and 2760—6 on ywwwoxw and Eyrwxa. Here ywwoxouer appears to mean, not, “we 
recognise for the first time” or ‘‘begin to recognise,” but “ we spiritually recognise 
that we have a complete spiritual recognition.” 

5 [2515 ¢] Mk viii. 34, Mt. xvi. 24, Lk. ix. 23. In Jn xii. 26, Chrys. twice 
reads, in the first clause, 6 ¢uoi d:axovady, and illustrates it by the Synoptic 
tradition about ‘‘taking up the cross.” Cramer has éd» res éuol Scaxovei, but this 


is in the second clause, ‘Jf any one be ( found] ministering to me, him will my 
Father honour.” 
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so that the inference is drawn from a single instance in N.T. More- 
over in the LXX, so far as concerns several books at all events, there 
appear to be no instances of éay with pres. indic. except as various 
readings’. ‘Eav with yoda may be explained by peculiarities 
connected with 06a, not with édv*. So, too, in all probability, may 
day with orjxere®, In 1 Jn v. 15 and in the preceding words, there 
are several variations; XA omit the words in question (prob. 
through homoeotel.); in 1 Jn ii. 29, ea» eidpre is corrupted by several 





1 [2515 (i)a] The Oxf. Conc. gives hardly any instances of édy indic. without 
+ indicating v. r. In Gen., Ex., Lev., Numb., Josh., Job, Psalms and Isaiah, 
I have not found édy with pres. indic. anywhere except as v.r. and then very rarely, 
e.g. Lev. xxvi. 21 (A) xal édy...wopeverOe (comp. xxvi. 23 -no0e, A -ebonode, 
F -etvecGe), Is. i. 19 wal day Oéd\nre (A Oédere) foll. by day 82 wh O¢Anre which 
A keeps. In N.T., xal édy is occasionally foll. by indic. v. r. in such a way as to 
suggest that a scribe regarded «al édy as meaning ‘‘even if,” ‘‘grant that,” and 
thought that it might be foll. by indic. as representing an assumed fact. 

% [2515 (i) 5] Phrynichus says, “Hs é dyopg,”’ obdroxor. Aéye ob» ‘‘ 70a.” 
“OpOdrepor 52 xpypro (?) a» b Aéywr, day gs ev dyopg. This apparent ‘‘ uncertainty 
about #s and 4o0a” is justly called by Dr Rutherford (p. 240—1) ‘‘ surprising.” 
But prob. Phrynichus wrote xpwlrw|t t.e. ‘Suse the iota subscript” (2772—8). In 
LXX, 7s occurs (Oxf. Conc.) 5 times (only 2 without v.r.). Comparing Job xxxviii. 
4 73 (A 46a) with Job xxii. 3 da» od Hoa (A gs) we may infer that LXX here 
confused 7s and n¢6a together—not a difficult matter in view of the general con- 
fusion of the forms of the imperfect of eful. Comp. Ex. xxi. 23 édy 8@ 9» (3rd 
pers.) AF 9, Lev. xxi. 17 é4y 9 (A 4”). In Numb. xxvii. 8 dvOp. day dwoddyy... 
cal vids un Ww (AF 9) adry the distance of q from éd»y may have caused the %» 
clause to be taken parenthetically. As regards 7» and 7 or 3%, the insertion or 
omission of » may be explained in the usual way (8602). The Editor of certain 
Berlin Papyri (27 B.c.—250 A.D.) would read day jf for édy 7 in some cases where 
Deissmann (p. 201) would retain the latter; and Deissmann states that ‘‘ édy with 
the subjunctive is found three times in the same papyrus” that contains the 
indicative. See 3771. 

[2515 (i) ¢] As regards 1 Thess. iii. 7 édy dpets orixere (-nre N*DE), comp. 
Mk xi. 25 W.H. bray ortxere (but B and Orig. ornxnre, al. ornxecre, eornxyrat, 
ornre, eornxere, a, a, f stabitis, & steteritis), and Josh. x. 19 wh éorixare, 
Aq- Theod. uy orixere, Symm. ph drogrfre, and note Ex. xiv. 13 orire 
(A orhxere), 1 K. viii. 11 orfcew (A orfwa). To these add the var. in Jn vill. 44 
and Rev. xii. 4, €ornxer (v.r. Eornxer). The facts indicate that forms of orjxw 
were liable to be confused with forms of fornxa. The perfect subjunctive is rare 
in Gk. The Jihad i. 524 has ddpa wewol@gs but Odyss. x. 335 Sopa wrerolOoper 
(which Eustath., says Steph. 6648, derived from rerol@w, like werAtyw and 
wepéxw). Isaiah has werotOus with gs and wow in Is. viii. 13, x. 20, xvil. 8. 

[2515 (i) @] The conclusion is that particular phrases with ol8a, edul, and 
oryxw, do not form a solid basis for inferences about the general usage of éd» and 
Sray. Very often word-usage might override grammatical usage. In London, 
“We have drank” was (at all events between 1865 and 1889) frequently used for 
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authorities to dav (éyre', and if 1 Jn v. 15 originally had «dope, a 
spelling of «Swe, the former might easily be taken as an error for 
odayev. On the whole, however, olSazey is probably correct. But, 
if so, it seems used, not to emphasize the indicative, but because 
the writer avoids the subjunctive «5a, familiar indeed (2729 a) in the 
phrase ty’ «idjs, -7re, but (perhaps on that very account) almost 
restricted to that phrase—as “hanged,” in English, has come to be 
almost restricted to judicial executions. 


(y) With an and Relative 


{2516] Whereas the Gospel has (xiv. 13, xv. 16, xvi. 23) Onméy 
(or dy tt) airnonre referring to the future, the Epistle has (1 Jn iit 22) 
6 dv airdyze (and 1 Jn ii. 5) ds & dv rypy referring to the present’. 
In Jn v. 19 “ The Son can do nothing of himself but (R.V.) what he 
seeth the Father doing (av py tu Bréry Tov warépa wowvvra),” a closer 
rendering would be ‘“‘ The Son can do nothing of himself—([nothing] 
unless he be [at the moment] seeing the Father doing something,” and 
the reference is to the preceding words, ‘“‘ The Father loveth the Son 
and is [always] shewing him all things that he himself ss dosng.” 
The exact rendering is of little importance provided that the reader 
understands that the whole passage (including the statement that 
“the Son quickeneth whom he will”) is not in a prophetic present 
referring to the future. It regards the incarnate Son as continually 
“seeing” on earth what the Father is doing in heaven, and as 
Himself doing the same thing (1607)’. 


‘Swe have drunk,” for seemliness. So (1) the familiar imperative orj«ere might 
replace the rare éorjxynre or orjxnre, (2) eldauer, being ambiguous as well as rare, 
might be replaced by ofdayev, and (3) the two indicative forms #o0a and qs might 
be confused with the subjunctive qs. 

1 [2515 (i)¢] Similar confusions are very frequent in LXX, see Oxf. Conc. 
eiSeiv. Also in Epictet. Index Schweig. has a long note on the confusion between 
Iva eldGmev and Wa (dwuev referring to i. 6. 23, 29. 24, 29. 42 (Comp. lil. g. 14, 21. 
6). 

2 [25164] 1 Jniii. 17 8s 8° av Exp 7. Blow r. xbcpou x. Oewpy...x. xreloy, may 
be compared with Mt. v. 23 quoted above (2518¢); the man “is staring ” stolidly at 
his distressed brother and then, by a definite act, suddenly shuts up his heart 
against him. Bruder (1888) prints xv. 7 as the only instance in the Fourth Gospel 
of éay used for ay with relative and subjunct., on which see 26604. Bruder 
(Moulton) prints also xxi. 25, perh. by misprint, see 2414—6. 

* [2516 4) Another instance of d» with pres. subjunct. is ii. 5 3 rt av Néyy bp 
wowjoare, not important, but interesting in view of the freq. use of efrw and 
efwwyer in the Gospel and Epistle, and of the non-occurrence of the subjunctive 
Aéyw, in either, elsewhere. (1) Aéyw is not so formal as efrw. (2) Mary probably 
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(5) “AN TINN KpaTATe (xx. 23) 

[2517] In xx. 23 dy rwwrv (marg. twos) ddyre ras duaprias 
G¢déwvra: (marg. dgiovra:) avrois, dv rewy (marg. twos) xparpre 
(D xparjoyre) xexparynvras, the aorist (agjre) may imply a definite act 
“if ye let go,” the present (xparjre) a keeping of things as they are, 
“*if ye go on retaining.” But the use of xparéw creates difficulty. 
It may mean “I hold,” “take [hold of],” or, “retain.” But does it 
ever mean “I retain a burden én its position on someone else!”? There 





anticipated some immediate action or utterance from her Son; and hence the 
meaning seems to be ‘“‘ Whatever Ae may be shortly saying to you, obey it [at 
once],” suggesting that the attendants are to catch up any word that may fall in the 
next few moments from Jesus. In v. 19 dy uh 7m, the separation of rm: from 
dy seems to differentiate it from éd» ris, t.¢. doris dv. 

' [25174] In the Gospels elsewhere, xparéw (active) (apart from xepés) is 
always used with the accusative. When applied to living things, it means ‘‘ sake 
hold of,” “ seise,” ‘‘arrest.” When applied otherwise, it means “ hold fast,’ 
“ keep,” see Mk vii. 3, 4, 8, ix. 10 “ hold fast tradition” etc. In Lk. the active is 
never used apart (viii. 54) from xecpés. In the Acts, when the active is applied to 
persons, it means (iii. 11) ‘‘ hold fast (in a friendly manner),” (xxiv. 6) ‘‘seize” or 
‘‘arrest.” In Rev., it means ‘‘hold fast” applied to teaching, but ‘‘take” 
or “lay hold of” applied to (Rev. xx. 2) ‘‘thedragon.” In Col. ii. 19, 2 Thess. 
ii. 15, it means ‘‘holding fast the head,” ‘‘traditions,” with accus.; but in 
Heb. iv. 14, vi. 18, ‘‘holding fast the confession,” ‘the hope,” with genit. ; 
comp. Acts xxvii. 13 défayres ris wpobdcews Kexparnxévas. 

[3517 46] Kparéw with genit., which (without xetpés) is very rare in N.T., is 
much more freq. in LXX, where xparéw sometimes means “conquer” and 
‘*control”’ as well as ‘‘hold.” In Sir. xxviii. 22 ob i) Kparhoy evoe8Gy means 
‘‘[Death, or the tongue] shall not rs/e over the pious” (comp. Prov. xvii. 2). In 
Judg. vii. 8 (A) ra» 8é rpraxoglwy dvdpwr éxpdrnger means “ retained the three 
hundred men.”’ In classical Gk, the genit. is more freq. than the accus., and 
kpareiy éavroi, joovay etc. are frequently used for ‘‘ controlling oneself, 
pleasures” etc. 

(2617¢] Kparéoua: (passive), in N.T., occurs elsewhere only in Lk. xxiv. 16 
‘* but their eyes were holden (éxparotvro),” #.¢. supernaturally bandaged or bound, 
and Acts ii. 24 ovx 4» Suvaroy xpareiaOa avrdy t9' atrod, which, coming after the 
expression ‘‘ loosed (dUcas) the pangs of death,” indicates that xpareio@a: means 
‘*to be held fast,” ‘‘to remain in bonds,” or ‘‘to remain shut up in Hades.” 

(2517 2] SS (Burk.) has, in Jn xx. 23, “and whom ye shall shu [your door] 
against—st is shut,” as in Ps. Ixix. 1§ (quoted by Mr. Burkitt ad /oc.) ‘‘ Let not the 
pit shut its mouth upon (or, against) me,”’ which suggests that the translator took 
rlywr as governed by xparjjre, and understood the meaning to be ‘‘ whomsoever ye 
shut up in prison.’”’ Mark and Matthew never use xpareiy trios thus. But they 
use xparety Tiva as follows : 


Mk vi. 17 Mt. xiv. 3 Lk. iii. 20 
éxpdryncer roy ‘I. x. xparioas roy 1. ESncer Kkaréx\ewer tov 'l. dp 
Esnoew adroy éy duAac7. x. éy pudvaxy dwédero. gvuAaxz. 
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is some reason for believing that John is restating, in a new fom, 
a tradition like those peculiar to Matthew (xvi. 19, xviii 18) about 
‘binding and loosing.” Matthew’s traditions have in both clauses an 
aorist subjunctive in the protasis followed by a perfect participle of 
permanence in the apodosis, “ Whatsoever ye bind (Syorre)...skell 
be once for all bound (éora: Sedenévov)...whatsoever ye loose (Aveyre) 
... Shall be once for all loosed (éorar AeAvpévov)'.” 

[2518] If John was writing with allusion to Matthew's tradition, 
he might naturally wish to differentiate the Christian “loosing” and 
“binding” from the Jewish “ dinding and loosing” of which, says 
Horae Hebraicae (on Mt. xvi. 19), “one might produce thousands of 
examples,” and in which “ dind” meant “ pronounce sinful, or unclean” 
(and hence “forbid,” eg. of actions on the sabbath) in allusion 
to which our Lord said that the Pharisees dound heavy burdens on 
their brethren. Hence, whereas the usual Jewish order (and the 
order in Matthew) is “bind and loose,” John might give prominence 
to the “loosing” by putting it first, and he describes the “loosing” 
as a forgiveness of sins. 

[2519] The inference is fairly probable that John is writing with 
some allusion to Matthew’s tradition about “ binding ” and “‘ loosing.” 
Beyond this, it is difficult to advance. The exact meaning is 
doubtful. The antithesis favours the supposition that (as in R.V,) 
‘“sins” must be supplied as the object of xparyjre and as the subject 
of xexparnvrar, Yet xpareiv, in the sense of “hold fast,” though most 
appropriate to “holding fast hope, tradition, teaching” etc., seems 
quite inappropriate to “‘sims.” The interpretation suggested by SS of 
‘‘keeping in prison,” cannot be paralleled from N.T., nor from Greek 


Here Luke substitutes ‘‘ shat 49” for the Synoptic “ arrested and bound.” Andit 
should be noted that Luke never follows Mark in any of the numerous passages 
where Mark uses xpareiy to mean “take,”’ “arrest.” Also, in a metaphorical 
passage, dealing with remission of sins, where Mark describes the ‘‘ strong [man]” 
as being ‘‘ bound ”’ (Mk iii. 27, Mt. xii. 29 “ unless he first d¢nd (Soy) the strong 
[man]”) Luke (xi. 22) has ‘‘ conquer (vixhoy).”’ 

[26517¢] There are two passages about ‘‘ binding” and ‘‘ loosing ” (both in the 
aorist) peculiar to Matthew. One is addressed to Peter, one to the disciples, 
Mt. xvi. 19 8 day Shops éwl ris ys Erras Sedenévov ev rots obpavois, x. & édy boys 
éml ris ys Eorac N\edXuuevov ev rots ovpavols, Mt. xviii. 18 sim. with dea day Shoyre 
and éy o’payy. In the latter, the context is connected with forgiveness of sins. 

1 (26517/] In Jn xx. 23, where there is no era, the perf. implies also ‘‘at once.” 
For xparéw in connexion with ‘‘ binding” or “casting into prison,” comp. Mk vi. 
17, Mt. xiv. 3 (2617 @), Mt. xviii. 28—30, Rev. xx. 2. 
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literature generally except so far as xpareiy with the genitive means 
“* keep in control.” Moreover, it interferes with the antithesis. 
[2520] But it is worth noting that the author of Horae Hebraicae 
sees in the passage some allusion to the phrase “delivering over to 
Satan,” and that this sort of “delivering over” in Deuteronomy 
(xxxii. 30) is rendered by Aquila “‘ shutting up [in prison|” cvvéxdecev. 
Moreover the Double Tradition has a passage describing how 
a persistence in injuring one’s brethren, followed by a refusal to 
be reconciled, brings with it a ‘‘ delivering over” and a “ casting into 
prison,” where the offender is to remain till the last farthing is paid’. 
Chrysostom also, in his brief comment on the Johannine passage, 
illustrates it by a mention of “a king, who sends rulers with power 
to cast into prison and to let loose from prison*.” Thus, a number of 
early Christian and Jewish traditions point to the conclusion, 
although it cannot be proved, that John may here be referring to 
“binding” or “imprisoning,” and that the tradition meant something 
to the effect, metaphorically, that whomsoever the disciples from time 
to time “‘arrested”—these were “at once and permanently arrested.” 


(e) With édn mH 


[2521] "Eav xy with present subjunctive is very rare in N.T. It 
occurs however thrice in xv. 4—6 “As the branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself except it be abiding in the vine, so neither can ye except ye be 
abiding in me...Except a man be abiding in me he is (straightway] 
cast (€8A76n) (2445) out.” The only other instance in the Gospels 
is Lk. xiii, 3 “except ye be repenting (av py peravonre) ye shall all 
likewise perish,” where there is a threat of retribution, as also in the 


1 Mt. v. 25—6, Lk. xii. 58—9. 

2 (2520 a] Chrys. ad loc. Kaédwep ydp ris Bactkeds Apxorras dwoord\\wy 
éfovolay els Seopwripioy cai éuBarei» xal ddrévac dldwow.... It was the part 
of a disciple of Christ (Is. lviii. 6) Adoat wdvra civdecpow ddixlas, but Peter 
is forced to say to Simon Magus (Acts viii. 23) es ovvdeopor dédixlas dpa ce 
dra. The Apostle did not cast Simon Magus into the prison of sin, but was 
forced to leave him there and to tell him he was there, at the same time warning 
him to repent. The word seems to have been used by the disciples of Simon 
Magus (as quoted by Hippol. vi. 19 ob yap uh xpareicba abrods éxl rim voufopéryp 
xaxw, \eAUTpwwra ydp) to mean that ‘they were not under bondage for any 
supposed evil (deed],” and it is opposed to being ‘‘ ransomed.” In Fay(im Pap. 
109 (1st cent.) ‘‘whenever you...want to borrow anything from me, (edd.) / af once 
gtve in to you,” evOus ce ob xparéx, might not the meaning be, ‘‘ / do not restrict 
you”? Comp. Arrian /nd. xvi. 12 of the bit, which xpardée: roy Uwswor ‘‘ pulls the 
horse #f.” 
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last clause of the Johannine passage. It would make good sense, 
in both, to supply “found ”—with a reference to the Day of Retnbo. 
tion—‘“‘ except a man be [ found) abiding,” “except ye be | found) 
repenting.” In Luke there follows the usual aorist, xiii. 5 (W.H. tx} 
“except ye repent (dav py peravononre) ye shall all likewise perish,” 
but W.H. marg., following B, repeats the present subjunctive’. 

[2522] In Luke xiii. 3 it would have made good sense to render 
“Except ye be beginning to repent,” but that would not have suited 
the Johannine passage well. Nor would it suit what is the only real 
instance of éay yy with present in the Epistles, Rom. xi 23 “And 
they also, except they be persisting (tay pn érysévwcr) In their unbelief, 
shall be grafted in*.” This agrees with the two passages from the 
Gospels in expressing or implying a warning. ‘The Gospels express 
a warning of the evil that will follow unless a certain state of things 
shall be found existing in the Day of Judgment. The Pauline 
Epistle implies a warning that there will be no change for the better 
(“‘ grafting in”) if a present state of things is persisted in. The only 
point peculiar to the Johannine passage is that on the repetition of 
the warning, the writer throws the consequence of the neglect of 
that warning into the form of an aonst to express instantaneous 
consequence “he was [then and there] cast out®.” 

[2523] Coniparing the Johannine éav py pévpre with the Johannine 
dav petvyre above discussed, we infer that the former means “If ye 
be not [found] abiding when the crisis comes there follows instan- 
taneous judgment,” while the latter means, simply, “If ye abide, 





1 [25212] In Lk. xiii. 3—s5, a, ¢, f make no distinction between the two 
subjunctives (having, in both, ‘‘nisi poenitentiam egeritis’’) but 6 has “nisi 
poenitentiam habeatis...si non credideritis omnes homines peribitis.” In Mk xi. 
23 6s dy elwy...xal uh diaxpeOy...ddda wioredy, the present, following two parallel 
aorists, perhaps means “ de [steadfastly] believing,” whereas uh dcaxpcOy means ‘‘not 
entertain a momentary doubt.” 

3 [2522 2] Comp. also passages in which éa» ph is followed by €yw: 1 Cor. xiii. 1 
édy AadG...d. 5€ wh Exw, Jas ii. 14 dav wiore Abyy Tus Exew Epya be wh Exp, Jas ii 
17 édy wh Exn Epya. These three passages are all of the nature of warnings. In 
1 Jn iii. 21 dy 7 kapdla un Karaywwony, the verb is repeated from what precedes 
and «4}=alpha privative. For Jn v. 19 ay uh Tt Bdéry, see 2516. 

3 [2522 4] This is certainly more probable than that it is ethical aorist, z.¢. the 
aorist that implies a present custom from past actions. The context and the style 
of the author are against this. It implies instantaneousness, but, as has been 
shewn (2445, 2443), with a different shade of meaning from that of the classical 
Greek aorist of instantaneousness; nor is it very similar to Jn xiii. 31 viv éd0tdeGy, 
where the meaning is helped by vi» ‘‘ now at last.” See also 2754—5. 
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there wi// be blessing,” without any reference to impending retri- 
bution?. 


(€) With fna 


[2524] Most Greek writers observe the distinction between the 
aorist and present subjunctive, as Englishmen observe that between 
“shall” and “will,” unconsciously and without any appearance of 
deliberately emphasizing the difference. But we have seen above 
(2511) that John employs the two forms with an unusual deliberate- 
ness, even in the same sentence, to distinguish between the beginning 
of “knowing” and the development of it. A similarly deliberate 
discrimination is apparent in his references to the beginning and the 
permanent developments of “ delieving (morew),” as to which it 
should be noted that im every case D alters the present into the 
aorist?. 

[2525] “Iva with aorist of moreww: i. 7 (The evangelist, con- 
cerning the Baptist) “[John]...came for witness...that all might (or, 
may ] believe...,” vi. 30 (The multitude, after the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand) “ What, then, doest thou for a sign, that we may see and 
believe thee ?” ix. 36 (The blind man, after being healed) “ And who 
is he, Lord, that I may believe on him?” xi. 15 (Jesus to the 
disciples, before the raising of Lazarus) “I am glad for your sakes 
that I was not there, to the intent ye may believe,” xi. 42 (Jesus to 
the Father, before the raising of Lazarus) ‘‘ Because of the multitude 
I said it...that they may believe that thou didst send me,” xiv. 27—9 
(Jesus, to the disciples, when their heart is troubled) ‘“‘ Let not your 


1 [2623 2) The hypothesis that ¢4» «#4 with pres. subjunct. means ‘‘s/ one be not 
found in a certain state when the hour of trial arrives” is favoured by the 
frequency of this notion of ‘‘ finding” in N.T., in connexion with a crisis or day 
of trial, even when not expressed with these conjunctions. Comp. 2 Cor. v. 3 “i 
at least...we shall be found not naked (ef ye...o0 yupyol edpeOnobueOa),” ix. 4 ear... 
eOpwow duds dwapacxevdorous etc., Rev. ii. 2 edpes abrods Wevdeis, iii. 2 ov yap 
efpnxd gov Epya wexrdnpwyéva. This last passage suggests that Jas ii. 14 édy wlorey 
Aéyn tis Exesy Epya 8 uh Exy may, in the mind of a Jewish writer, suggest the 
thought of one who, in the midst of his talking about faith, ‘‘#s found,”’—when 
the Judgment arrives—‘‘having no works to shew.’ And perhaps this may be 
also latent in 1 Jn iii. 21 da» 4 xapdia wh xaraywadony, “tf our heart be not found 
condemning us” (although there a special preceding context may influence the 
meaning of the words). 

* Except in xix. 35 where D is missing. 
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heart be troubled...I have told you before it come to pass, that, when 
it is come to pass, ye may believe.” 

[2526] “Iva with present of siwreiw: vi. 29 (Jesus to the mol- 
titude, after the Feeding of the Five Thousand) “ This is the work 
of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent,” xiii 19 (Jesus 
to the disciples, on the night before the Passion) ‘I tell you before 
it come to pass, that, when it is come to pass, ye may believe that 
I AM,” xvil 21 (Jesus to the Father, in the Last Prayer) “That they 
also may be in us, that the world may believe that thou didst send 
me,” xix. 35 (The evangelist) “And he knoweth that he saith true, 
that ye also may believe,” xx. 31 (The evangelist) ‘‘ These [things] 
are written that ye may believe that Jesus is the Chnist the Son 
of God.” 

[2527] From a comparison of these passages it appears that on 
the first occasion when our Lord uses the phrase, the present (vi 29) 
is employed ; it is “the work of God that ye believe on him whom 
he hath sent.” But the multitude, in their reply, speak of an inferior 
kind of belief, “ delieving” not “ believing on,” and in the aorist (Vi. 30), 
“that we may see and believe thee.” Again Jesus, when speaking 
of what takes place for the sake of the disciples or for the sake of 
the multitude that their faith may be strengthened (xi 15, 42, xiv. 29) 
uses the aorist, but when He speaks similarly to His disciples with 
the addition of the words “that I AM” (xili. 19), apparently 
indicating a higher faith, He uses the present, which is also used in 
the only instance (xvii. 21) where the phrase occurs in Christ’s Last 
Prayer. Moreover the evangelist himself, though he uses the aorst 
in mentioning belief as the object of the labours of John the Baptist, 
resorts to the present when he attests (xix. 35) the mysterious blood 
and water from Christ’s side, and when he closes what appears to 
have been the first draught of his Gospel (2431—2) with the declara- 
tion that it is written “that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ 
the Son of God.” 

[2528] The conclusion is that the author prefers the present 
subjunctive of wicrevw to denote a continuous faith—that kind of faith 
for which the Son of God prays and His evangelists labour. The 
aorist may of course represent a genuine belief, but it is belief in its 
entrance or first formation, as when the man born blind says, “ And 
who is he, Lord, shat J may [at once| believe on him?” This con- 
clusion may throw light on the disputed reading in the Epistle, 
“And this is his commandment ¢hat we should belteve (iva rustevcmpe) 
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the name of his Son Jesus Christ and love (ayarwper) one another’.” 
If the aorist is genuine, as it probably is, it seems intended to denote 
initial faith, the faith that is connected with baptism and with 
entrance into the Church’, and the meaning is, “ that we should [first] 
believe the name’,..and [then habitually] love one another.” 

[2529] The meaning attached by John to the present subjunctive 
(not only of morevw but of other verbs such as “know,” “love,” 
‘‘remember”) and the emphasis that he lays on this grammatical 
distinction, are illustrated by the fact that it occurs (in connexion 
with iva) in the Discourse and Prayer on the night before the Passion 
more often than in all the words of Christ up to that time. That is 
because the Saviour is represented as so frequently expressing His 
care for the permanent future of the Church—that they “may be doing” 
as He has done, that they “may be remembering,” “ may be growing 
tn knowledge,” “may be beholding” the glory of the Son with the 
Father, and, above all, “‘ may be loving one another‘.” 


1 [26284] 1 Jn iii. 23. Here NAC read micrevwyer. But the authority of B 
is deservedly great on the use of this particular word. Moreover the naturalness 
of a tendency to conform the mood of siaredw to that of the following dyarGper 
lessens the weight of the evidence of NAC. 

2 (2528 4] Similarly, in the Epistle, the aorist subjunctive is connected with 
purification, taking away sins, and being called the children of God (1 Jn i. 9, 
iii. 1, 5), but the present with the duty of loving, keeping commandments and 
walking therein (1 Jn iii. 11, iv. 21, v. 3, also 2 Jn § and 6 (d:s)). In 1 Jn ii. 28 
Wa édy davepwhy cxGuer wappnolay x. wy aloxuvOapew dx atrot éy ry wapovalg 
atrof, there is reference to a definite moment and to a definite action—‘‘ coming 
forward boldly” as distinct from ‘‘shrinking back ashamed”: 1 Jn iv. 17 Wa 
rappnolay Exwpev ev ry nuépg ris xploews implies a state of mind (not a definite 
action) ‘‘/hat we may be found possessing boldness.” 

3 (2528 ¢] As micredw ruil is weaker (1480 foll.) than w. els rivd, so ‘‘ believe the 
name” would seem to be intended to denote something more rudimentary than 
‘* believe on the name.” 

4 [25292] It mdy be urged that in xv. 12,17, the words ‘‘that ye may be 
loving one another” occur as a precept, not as a prayer. But they recur, in 
effect, as a prayer in xvii. 26 ba 7 dydxn mw trydanods pe ey atrois 9 xdyw év 
avrois. The greater part of the requests of Jesus for the disciples are expressed 
with the phrase Iva wow which occurs in xvii. 11, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, Seven 
times, perhaps meaning that the Church, becoming one with the I AM, may BE, 
s.¢. may be essentially and eternally existent. Other requests, for them or for the 
world, are expressed by xvii. 3 ywwonwot, 13 Exwow, 21 micredy, 23 ywwoKy, 
24 Sewpiow. On the other hand the action requested from the Father is expressed 
by &a with the aorist subjunct. xvii. 15 rnpheps. 
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[2530] TENSE 





(7) “Ina MH dTrO@NHCKH (vi. 50, in Codex B) 

[2530] In vi. 50 (W.H. txt) “This is the bread that is coming 
down from heaven that a man may eat thereof and not die («3 
arodavy),” W.H. marg. has aroOvyoxny. Codex B is the only ms that 
has this reading. But aroavy is suspiciously easy, axro@vjony labours 
under no such suspicion. There is nothing on the surface of the 
context, and nothing in Greek usage generally, that would canse 
a scribe to correct the aorist to the present. Moreover, B is almost 
the sole authority for some of the present subjunctives that are 
undoubtedly a genuine characteristic of John’. If B is right, the 
meaning is “may eat thereof and may not be [any longer]| under 
sentence of death.” Water on, Christ quotes a Psalm that contains 
a similar expression, “I said, Ye are gods and all sons of the Highest: 
but ye are under sentence of death as [mortal] men (vpes & 8 & 
avOpwro. axrofvnoxere)* ”—where the meaning might be “ destined to 
death,” but the notion of a “sentence” is favoured by Deuteronomy 
xvii. 6 “He that ts under sentence of death (6 axoOvyoxKev) shall be 
put to death (aro@aveirat) on the evidence of two or three witnesses.” 
A “sentence ” seems also implied by Ben Sira, ‘“‘ From a woman is 
the beginning of sin, and on account of her we are al/ under sentenz 
of death (aroOvyoxopev)” and perhaps by St Paul, “ As in Adam all 
are under sentence of death (axoO8vjoxover) so in Christ shall all be 
made alive*.” These facts indicate that W.H. were justified in giving 
to aro$vyoxy a place (at least) in their margin: and but little more 
evidence would be needed to entitle it to a place in the text* 





1 [2580] Great importance must be attached to this fact, and to the untros- 
worthiness of D, for example, which regularly (8624) corrects the pres. subjunct. 
of xioredw with fva, in Jn, to the aorist. 

2 Comp. x. 34 éyw elwa Geol éore quoting Ps. Ixxxii. 7. 

3 (2580 4] Sir. xxv. 24, 1 Cor. xv. 22. 'Awro@rjoxw, in Gk, would often mean, not 
what we should express in English by ‘‘ I am on the point of dying,” but “I am 
on the point of being put to death” or ‘‘on the point of being executed,” as in 
1 S. xx. 32 ‘“‘wherefore should he be put to death (Wa rh dwoOrhone)?” and 
Susann. (Theod.) 43 dwotvtoxw ph rojoaca pndév ww otro érovnpetoarre car 
éuov. 

4 [2530] It is true that B cannot always be trusted as regards aorist and 
present subjunctives where the c of the aorist comes next to c or €, but this is not 
the case here, and the difference between -@»4oxy and -6dx7 could not be the result 
of scribal error. 

(2830¢] In accordance with the use of dwroOrfoxe: above-mentioned, ‘‘Ae ss 
under sentence of death,” the phrase might be applied to an apostle on the point 
of martyrdom (comp. 2 Cor. i. g ‘‘we have had the answer (marg. sentence) 
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AORIST AND PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE — [2581] 





(0) With détan 


[2531] It is somewhat misleading to say that in N.T. dray with 
esent subjunctive—which is very rare as compared with the aorist 
-“ usually indicates an action of frequent recurrence not limited to 
ly particular time'.” No doubt, this construction is used sometimes 
ith actions of frequent recurrence, such as “ eating,” “praying” etc. : 
it orav with the present does not lay stress on, or imply, frequency. 

refers to coincidence of time (“during the time when this or that is 

ing on,” or “at the moment when this is beginning”). This is seen 
early in cases where the action is not of frequent recurrence, as in 
ev. xvi. 9, “they shall weep and mourn...when they are watching 
ray Bdérwouv) the smoke of her burning, standing afar off,” 
‘Thess. v. 2—3 “The day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the 
ght. For [sn the moment| when they are saying (srav éywow) 
*eace and safety,’ then sudden destruction cometh upon them,” 
Cor. xv. 24 “Then [cometh] the end [the hour of consummation] 
hen he [Christ] is delivering up (Grav wapadidp) the kingdom?*.” 
his applies to one of the three? Johannine instances of oray with 
esent subjunctive, vii. 27 (lit.) “The Christ—when he is in the act 
| coming (srav épxynrat)—no one is [to be found, in that crisis] 
iderstanding (ovdeis ywwoxe) whence he is coming‘.” 


9 


réxpua) of death in ourselves,’’ and 1 Cor. iv. g ‘‘the apostles last, as men 
pointed to death”). On the other hand ov« dwo6rjoxe:-might be said of a 
irtyr ‘‘#of appointed to death,” or of one whose sentence was remitted. Thus the 
ring about the beloved disciple of whom it was reported among the. brethren 
a xxi. 23) ‘* he ts not to die (ox dwodvjoxe)” (in apparent antithesis to Peter, 
10 was to be crucified) might be connected in some way with various traditions 
ating how the disciple was actually subjected to punishment that would have 
en naturally fatal, and how he was miraculously delivered from it. 

1 [2581.2] Winer, p. 387. He adds ‘‘or else represents something which in 
If is future simply as an event (1 C. xv. 24 where it stands by the side of the 
rist conjunctive).” See next note. 

2 (2581 6] 1 Cor. xv. 24 Sray wapadidy...dray xarapyhoy ‘when he is delivering 
...when he has brought to naught.” “Oray wéddy is connected with the Day of 
msummation in Mk xiii. 4, Lk. xxi. 7, and with the sounding of the seventh 
mpet in Rev. x. 7; but not much stress can be laid on these instances of the 
»s. subjunct. as the aorist éuéAAnoa is not used in N.T. 

3 (2581¢] ‘‘ Three,” excluding ix. 5 Sra» évy rw xbopy w, because w may be 
rarded as either pres. or aorist subjunctive. In any case the meaning there is 
t ** Whenever I am in the world,” but ‘‘during the time when.” 

4 [2581 d] The four instances above quoted all refer to what will take place in 
uture day of retribution. The last three refer to what is commonly called the 
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(2582) TENSE 





[2532] “Oray aywow ipas rapadddévres in Mk xiii. 11 is parallel 
to orav dé elogépworv vpas in Lk. xii. 11 (where the parallel Mt x 19 
wapadaaw has the aorist) and is better interpreted “J the hour of 
trial when men are leading you,” than ‘“ whenever, as may often 
happen.” Elsewhere drav, in connexion with other verbs, may 
mean “in the moment when” ye are beginning to “pray,” “fast” 
etc., and so in Mt. xv. 2 “They do not wash their hands just when 
they are beginning to eat (otav aptov éoGiwow)?.” 


Day of the Lord, as to which the prophetic present indicative might naturally be 
used in the principal verb, and this would favour the sympathetic use of the 
present subjunctive in subordinate verbs. 

1 (2582 a] See Lk. xiv. 12, 13 ‘‘ At the time when you are making (Srey rap} 
a dinner or feast” etc., comp. Mt. vi. 2, 5, 6, 16. This is perh. the meaning of 
Mk xi. 25 (pres. indic.) Sray orhxere rpocevydpuev ‘‘at the moment when ye tend 
up in the act of prayer,” and of Lk. xi. 2 bray wpocetx node ‘‘at the moment wha 
ye are praying, say as follows.” This runs into the meaning of ‘‘ whenever ye 
pray”: but ‘‘at the moment when” is better in some respects, because it suggests 
a precept to remember to do this or that af the moment when one is beginning to 
do something else. In Mt. x. 23 Sray 8 Stwxwow, better sense is made by “« 
soon as they begin to persecute” than ‘‘as often as they persecute,” or ‘‘whenever 
they persecute ”—though the latter is of course a possible rendering. 

(2533 4) In Mk xiv. 25 (Mt. xxvi. 29) ‘‘until that day when / am drinking |irw 
wiyw) it new with you,” D reads riw in Mt. but notin Mk. It seems to be of the 
nature of a prophetic present after Sra», used in connexion with the Day of the 
Lord, as in 1 Cor. xv. 24 quoted above. The only possible instance of dray with 
indicative in Lk. is Lk. xiii. 28 marg. Sra» dyeoOe, in connexion with the Day of 
Judgment. 

[2582 c] Lk. xi. 36 ef od» 7d cHpud cou Srov Gwrivdy, nH Exovr " pépos ri oxorivls, 
Exrar pwrivdy Srov ws Sray 6 AUXwos (marg. + év) Ty dorpary pwrify ae is so dificult 
that (Burk. vol. ii. p. 295) ‘‘ the best western Mss. (Dade fr) simply substitute 
Mt. vi. 23° for Lk. xi. 35—6,” and SS has ‘‘ Thy body also, therefore, what time 
there is in it no lamp that shineth, becometh darkened ; so what time thy lamp 
becometh bright, it shineth for thee.” The difficulty may be removed by 
recognising (1) that ¢wrifw almost always means ‘‘degin fo light up,” “bring te 
light,” ‘‘dawn on” (not ‘‘shine on” or ‘steadily enlighten”) and that it is 
especially applied to the light that dawned on Christians in baptism. The present 
passage warns those who have been (Heb. vi. 4) ‘‘once s//uminated (g@wrw6érras)” 
against quenching their light. (2) 'Aorpawy does not mean ‘“‘ the steady light of 
a lamp” in any alleged Gk passage, and certainly not in Aesch. fragm. 372 
Aauwpaiow dorpawaio: Aauwddwy oféve: where it is applied to the blazing or 
flashing torches in the Eleusinian mysteries. In Lk. it is applied to a lamp newly 
brought into a dark room. (3) In Lk. the context speaks of ‘‘kindling (ayes},” 
in Mk of a lamp ‘‘ coming (€pxerat)” into a room ; and dgrpawy refers to the first 
‘‘flash” of the light on those who are in the dark room. (4) “Ova» with pres. 
subjunct. may mean ‘‘ just at the moment when.” Then the sense will be that, if 
the believer, after receiving the light, keeps it unquenched, he will be ‘entirely 
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AORIST AND PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE — [2534] 





[2533] “Oray OéAnre in Mk xiv. 7 may mean “whenever ye will” 
8.¢. as often as you like. But it would also make good sense to 
understand the passage as meaning, in effect, “The poor ye have 
always with you and ye need not wait long to do them kindnesses, 
ye are able to do them good in the very moment in which ye form the 
wisk to do it: but me ye have not always.” In Lk. xi. 21 oray... 
¢vAdccy, the meaning is not, “Whenever the strong man guards,” 
but “During the time when the strong man is guarding his court his 
possessions are in peace,” and this is contrasted with the aorist (“but 
when (éray 5¢) the stronger man comes and conquers (vxyoy) him ”) 
which describes a single act’. 

[2534] In the Pauline Epistles, it makes very good sense to 
suppose that the Apostle meant to say to the Corinthians “[ /# the 
very hour| when J am weak (stav yap 4c6eve) then am I strong,” and 
“we rejoice [in the very hour| when we are weak*.” So, too, 
1 Cor. ili. 4 drav yap A€yy tes does not mean “As often as a man 
says,” but “Ja the very moment of saying,” and the meaning is that 
a man stamps himself as “carnal” én the very moment when he says 
“Tl am of Paul” or “I am of Apollos” In Rom. ii. 14, the 


light, even as at the moment when the lamp enlightens him with the flash [of its 
first coming].” W.H. marg. é», the reading of B, is probably correct, being a 
literal rendering of the Semitic original, as in Job xxxiii. 30 ‘‘to be enlightened 
with the light of the living,” A and Theod. rod gwrica airy é& gurl tdrrun 
(LXX diff. but éy dwri). 

(2882 7] Comp. Epict. iii. 17. 1 dra» re ry Hpovola éyxadys, érwcrpdgnhc..., 
s.¢., not, ‘‘ Whenever you accuse,” but ‘‘ When, at any moment, you are in the act 
of accusing Providence, turn and reflect and you will recognise that things have 
happened according to Reason.” 

' (2588 2] In Dan. iii. § ‘‘at what time,” LXX has oray where Theod. has 7 
a» weg, but dxobonre follows, because the meaning is, ‘‘A¢ the instant when ye 
have heard the trumpet you must obediently pay worship.” 

(2583 4] In Ex. xxi. 7, Lev. v. 15, where the Heb. has ‘‘when,” LXX has édy 
(with aorist subjunct.), but Aq. 67a». There is sometimes little difference, in a 
legal enactment, between (lit.) ‘‘When a soul shall have sinned” and ‘‘if a soul 
shall have sinned.” 

* (2534.2] 2 Cor. xii. 10, xiii. g. It is the simultaneousness, not the frequency, 
that is insisted on—the perfection of ‘‘strength,” or the ‘‘rejoicing,” along with 
weakness (2 Cor. xii. 9 ‘‘ made perfect ## weakness,” #.¢. in the midst of physical 
weakness, not by driving it away). 

% [26844] Comp. 1 Thess. v. 3 dra» Aéyworr quoted above (2531). So 1 Cor. 
xiv. 26 ‘‘[ Just] when ye are assembling [for sacred worship] (Sray cuvépxnobe)— 
and ought to be thinking of Christ and of Christ’s Body, the congregation—each 
one is perhaps thinking of himself ‘I have a Psalm,’ ‘I have a Doctrine,’ ‘I have 
a Revelation.” [Have done with this!] Let all be done to edification.”” This 


appears to be the meaning of the passage. 
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[2535] TENSE 





meaning is “At the moment when (6rayv) Gentiles...are doing (roxcw) 
by force of nature the works of the Law, these though nominally 
without Law are really Law to themselves.” The foregoing remarks 
include all the non-Johannine instances of craw with present sub 
junctive in N.T.; and they indicate that (having quite a different 
meaning from dcdxs édy, “as often as,” or ‘ whenever'”) it em- 
phasizes, not frequency, but sémultancousness. 

[2535] Of the Johannine instances, vil. 27 0 8€ yxpurrds ore 
dpyxnrat has been explained above (2531) as meaning “ [#2 the Day 
of Deliverance] when the Christ ts in the act of coming.” Inxwi.2n 
” yon oTay TikTy)...0TaY de yervncy, the contrast between the two 
tenses indicates that the meaning is “[in the critical hour] wha 
she ts gtving birth to a child she hath sorrow—but when she hath 
given birth to the child she remembereth no more the sorrow.” The 
only other instance in the Fourth Gospel is vill. 44 Grav Aady 0 
wevdos éx trav iditwy Aare. This is exactly parallel to the Pauline 
warning to the Corinthians quoted above (2534) “‘/# the very act of 
saying so and so, do ye not prove yourselves to be carnal?” So 
here, the meaning is “in the very act of speaking that which is false 
he speaketh out of his own (2728),” proving himself a liar. There is 
one instance in the Epistle, 1 Jn v. 2 “ Herein do we understand 
that we are loving the children of God—[/ mean, in the moma] 
when (orav) we are loving God and [when we] are doing his con- 
mandments,” where the writer is insisting on the necessary 
simultaneousness of the fulfilment of the First Commandment and 
of the Second’. 


1 (2534¢] ‘Oodacs dy occurs in 1 Cor. xi. 25, 26, Rev. xi. 6. "Ed» with pres. 
subjunct. might almost be translated ‘‘ whenever” in Mk ix. 45—7 ‘‘ whenever thy 
foot causes thee to stumble...whenever thine eye causes thee to stumble...,” 
Mt. v. 23 ‘‘whenever thou art offering thy gift,” Mt. xv. 14 ‘‘whessever the blind 
lead the blind” etc. But in drav time is expressly included, and the emphasis on 
time differentiates oray from édy where both are used with the present. 

2 [2535 a] Bruder gives 17 as the total number of instances of oray in Jo. Of 
these, 13 are followed by the aorist subjunctive, 3 (as above) by the present. One 
is (ix. 5) Srav év ry dou Ww. There is only one in the Epistle (as above). The 
suggestion of a Day of Judgment or hour of crisis, apparently conveyed by orev 
with pres. subjunct., accords with the similar association of the pres. subjunct., with 
day pH (2521—3). In Philo i. 96 Aco xal ‘Aapwy bray redeurg (rourésrw Sra 
TerewOy) els Qp, 5 éore pds, dvépxerat, if the bracketed words are not a gloss, 
the meaning may be “‘ when he is in the act of attaining the end through death 
(that is, has been perfected).” 
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MIDDLE [2536] 


VOICE 


(i) Middle 

(a) AitoYmar 

[2536] Atrodpa: in N.T. generally means “ask for myself,” “ask 
a favour,” and can almost always be thus rendered in the Synoptists’. 
In LXX, the usage varies in different books’, and also in different 
mss.” On the whole, the active is used colloquially and for ordinary 
asking of “food,” “money ” etc.‘, but the middle in petitions for 
blessings from God, or for favours from a king, or in elevated style’®. 
Variations can generally be explained as in Isaiah, when the prophet 
says “Ask asa favour for thyself (atrnoat ceavr@) a sign,” and Ahaz 
replies “I will surely not ask (od py airnow).” The prophet em- 
phasizes “as a favour for thyself,” the king emphasizes the negative, 
“IT will mot ask,” ze. not ask in any way® From meaning “ask 
a favour,” the middle came to mean “ask specially,” “‘ask earnestly,” 
as in Ps. xxvii. 4 “One thing have I earnestly asked (qrnoapnv) from 
the Lord,” and Prov. xxx. 7 “Two things do I earnestly ask (airotpat) 
from thee.” The Epistle of St James implies that Christians 


1 (2686a] Mk vi. 24, 25, x. 38, xv. 8, 43, Mt. xiv. 7, xviii. 19, xx. 22, 
xxvii. 20, 58, Lk. xxiii. 23, 25, 52. In Mk xi. 24 wpocevdyecde xal alreiode, the 
parall. Mt. xxi. 22 (which somewhat differs) has alrhonre & ry rpocevyy. Alrodua 
in Acts is often in a bad sense ‘‘ asking a favour” that ought not to be granted as 
also in Mk vi. 25 (the asking for the head of John the Baptist). Alroiuac does not 
occur in the Pauline Epistles, exc. Eph. iii. 13, 20, Col. i. g (and alréw only in 
1 Cor. i. 23). 

2 (2586 5] Comp. 1 K. iii. 11 priow...obxn yrhow (3 times)...dAX’ yrfow with the 
parall. 2 Chr. i. 11 ove yrijow (twice)...cal prygas ceauTy. 

3 (2536 c] In Judg. viii. 26, LXX has active, but A middle. In Dan. (Theod.) 
vi. 7, 12, 13, txt. has active, but A middle. 

* (2536 d] Ex. iii. 22, xi. 2, xii. 35, xxii. 14, Judg. 1. 14 dypéy (but contrast 
Josh. xv. 18), v. 25 S8wp, viii. 26 évwria, 2 K. iv. 3 oxedyetc. So Ps. Ixxviii. 18, 
cv. 40 of asking food, 2 S. xii. 20, Lam. iv. 4 dpro» (but, in the elevated style, 
Wisd. xix. 11 yrioavro édéopara rpvgijs). 

5 (2586 ¢] Alrodjua: (not alréw) is always used in 1 K. ¢.g. 1 K. ii. 18, 20 (d¢5), 
22 (585), iii. 5, 10, 11 (freq.) etc. and always (4 times) in Joshua. 

© (2536/] Is. vii. 11:—12. In Mk vi. 22—4, dramatically, Herod Antipas does 
not dwell upon the fact that he is giving Herodias a gift for Aerself, but simply 
says—with royal munificence—alrnods pe 8 dd» OédAys and dri édy pe alrjoys. But 
Herodias, with her mind full of the favour she may ask for, says to her mother 
‘© What favour am I to ask (ri alrjowpa:)?” Mt. xiv. 7 dovwa: 8 dd» alrfonra 
expresses it historically, ‘‘to give her whatever favour she might ask (8 édy 
alrhoyra).” 
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[2536 (i)] VOICE 





fulfilled formally the Lord’s command ‘“ Ask (afretre) and ye shall 
receive,” but that they did not obtain because they did not “ask 
earnestly” (ox éxere 8a 1d py airetoPa: vpas) or rather they “asked 
earnestly but wickedly” (xaxws airetofe)'. It was natural that 
distinctions between the middle and the active should be made 
by Christians in the first century. For, whereas Mark and Matthew 
contain a precept about “asking earnestly,” airotvpas, the result being 
conditional on “ believing?,” Luke omits this precept altogether and 
merely agrees with Matthew in the unconditional precept “Ask 
(airetre), and it shall be given to you?.” 

[2536 (i)] In the Last Discourse and in the Epistle, John, as wil 
appear below‘, adheres (thrice) to Matthew’s and Luke’s active, 


1 [2536 z] Jas iv. 2—3 ‘‘Ye have not because ye ask mot carnestly (iA 10 
alretcOa: bpas): ye ask (alretre) and ye receive not, because ye ask earnestly in en 
evil spirit (Siére xaxs alreteOe) that ye may spend [money] on your pleasures." 
See Mayor ad /oc. and his collection of passages from Justin and Herms 
containing alréw and alrotuac in juxtaposition, 4g. Herm. Vas. 111. x. 7—8 ri ot... 
alrets dworahtwes...; Bréwe uh wore ToAAG alroduevos... Képe, ToUTe pbvow alrevpu 
Herm. Mand. ix. 1—8 insists on the need of ‘‘ praying earnestly without dis- 
traction ” (alrov...dd:ord«rws) and uses the middle about nine times, only twice 
falling into the active. Mayor suggests alricy in ix. 4 day dd:crdxrus alriess. 
But if that is to be altered, must not we also alter ix. 7 ra ailrfuard gov a aires 
Afwy? Is it not natural that in a string of exhortations using the middle alrotga, 
‘*ask earnestly,” the active, alréw—simply ‘‘ask”—should be sometimes used 
in clauses describing the spirit in which one is to ‘‘asé,” or promising a reward 
to petitions ‘‘ asked” in that spirit ? 

2 [2686 4] Mk xi. 24 wdvra 00a wpocetyecbe xai alreicOe, wusredere S71 éddfere, 
kal forac buiv, Mt. xxi. 22 wdyra doa dy alrionte ey TH wpocevxy wicredorres 
AjpyerGe, after the withering of the fig-tree. Lk. omits both the miracle and this 
comment. 

> Mt. vii. 7 (in the Sermon on the Mount), Lk. xi. 9 alretre xal 300hoera: inv. 

* [2536 (i) 2] Apart from xi. 22 60a dy alrioy rdv Oed addressed by Martha to 
Jesus, and from the Samaritan dialogue (iv. g—10 wap’ éuod wei» alreis...cv & 
pTnoas abréy) the two voices occur as follows in Jn and 1 Jn: 


Active Middle 

XIV. 12—14 6 mioredwy...rohoe... 
x. ort ay alrhonre (marg. alrijre) év rp 
édvéuarl pou rovro rohow Iva Sofacdy xv. 7 édy pelynre éy épol x. rd phuard 
dwarip év rp vig. édy re alrhonré [ue] hou év byucy pelvy, & dav OédAnrTe alrioacte 
dv rw dvépuari pov “rodro' (marg. éyw) kK. yerhoeras byuty, 
ToAnTW. 

xv. 16 x. €Onxa vpas tva...K. 6 xapwos 
budv pévy, tva Ori dv alrjonre (marg. 
alrfire) rov warépa & ry dvduarl pou 
dy vuiy. 
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MIDDLE [2587] 





ask,” when he connects “asking” with “receiving” or with 
‘having.” But whenever (five times) Christ is represented as 
ising the active, “i my name” is added in the context, thus 
xcluding selfish or arbitrary asking. When John for the first 
ime uses the middle, he seems, for the moment, to countenance 
he most reckless asking of favours—“ ask for yourselves whatsoever 
e will (8 éav Oédnre airnoacGe)”: but this is preceded by “if ye abide 
n me and my words abide in you.” And how can the words of the 
lisciples ask recklessly or selfishly “if” Christ’s own “ words ” abide 
n their hearts and on their lips? This is John’s way of saying “ If 
e steadfastly believe.” Only it is not subjective (“believe”) but 
ibjective: “If ye stand fast in me and I stand fast in you.” As 
egards this “asking of favours” or “‘ asking what ye will,” he does 
iot say “ye shall receive,” but “tt shall be done for you,” resembling 
Aark’s tradition (2586 4) as distinct from Matthew’s. In the Epistle, 
his ‘asking of favours” is to be “according to the will of God,” 
nd the result is, not, “ s¢ shall be done,” but “ He heareth us.” 


(8) *Aroxpinacéat 


[2537] "Azoxpivoya: is twice used by John in the first aorist 
niddle (instead of the much more frequent aorist passive) in the 
tassage that describes the first attempt of the Jews to “ persecute” 


xvi. 23—4 dy rc alrhonre roy warépa xvi. 26 é» éxelyy 7H tuepag ey ry 
doer tuiy dy ry dvéuarl pou: ws Apre évéuarl pou alricerOe, xal ot Aéyw 
Ux yrhoare obdey dy ry dyduarl pou: Upiy Gre éyw épwrhcw roy warépa wepl 
dreire wal Afuperbe. Yay’ avrds yap 6 warnp gidet Kpas Src... 

(2686 (i)5) 1 Jn iii. 21—22 day 1 Jn v.14 «. abry dorly 4 wappnola 
apdla ph xaraywwoxy wappnolay Exopev Hv Exoper pds abrév, drt édy Te alrwdpeba 
‘pos ror Oedy, x. 8 ay alrdper AauBdvo- card 7d Oé\npa avrod dxova hua. 

2» dx’ atroi. 

1 Jn v. 15 (4) [after of8aper Sri] Exoner 1 Jn v. 15 (a) «. dd» of8aper ore 
& alrhyara & yrixayer dw’ abroi. dxovec tyaw & day alrwyueda, ofdaner 

ore... 

r Jn v. 16 édy mis (Sy...alrioe, x. 
woe. aury fuhy. 

[2536 (i)c] In xi. 22 dca ay alrhoy roy Bed» dwoe co 6 Oeds, Martha is 
robably described as applying to Christ, from her own point of view, a word 
ever applied to Him by the evangelist; and the middle ‘‘asé for thyself,” or ‘‘ask 
arnestly,” or ‘‘ask as a favour,” emphasizes her error. Similarly (1728 9) she uses 
he word ¢iAéw to describe Christ’s love of Lazarus, whereas John uses dyawdw. 
Vhenever Jn connects “ask” and ‘‘ give” elsewhere in his own language or in 
hat of Christ, he uses the active, iv. 10, xv. 16, xvi. 23, 1 Jn v. 16, and this 
ccords with the Matthew-Luke Tradition (Mt. vii. 7, Lk. xi. 9). 
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(v. 16 && rovro éSiwxov) Jesus. It was for an act of healing on the 
Sabbath. Jesus (v. 17) “made answer (awexpivaro) to them...” It 
is then said, “On this account therefore did the Jews seek rathe 
to kill him,” and again (v. 19) “Jesus therefore made answer (ax. 
xpivaro).” "AmexptOy occurs in John more than §0 times, but axexpiren 
only here. It must be rendered according to its frequent use m 
Greek, “‘ made answer to the charge,” “ made his defence.” °O buam, 
as a legal term, regularly means “the pursuer,” in the Scotch sense, 
#.¢, the prosecutor; and the verb often means “prosecute.” No 
doubt, John means “ persecute” here; yet he means persecuting 
with charges of blasphemy implying threats of “ prosecution,” so tha 
“made his defence ” is particularly appropriate to the context, where 
a charge is being brought against Jesus for the first time in this 
Gospel. ‘Azexpivaro is used only once in the Acts (ili. 12), and 
there it introduces a speech of Peter “to all the people,” not directly 
of the nature of a defence, but rather an attack upon the Jews fo 
killing Christ. Yet indirectly it is of the nature of a defence or 
apologia. In Mark and Matthew it is used only negatively, describing 
the refusal of Christ to “make a formal defence” on the day of His 
trial. Luke has a parallel use of it in somewhat similar circum 
stances’. But Luke also uses the aorist middle once more con- 
cerning the public answer given by John the Baptist “to all [men]*” 


1 (2587 a] Mk xiv. 61 odx dwrexplyaro ovdé» (of the silence before the Sanbe- 
drin) (Mt.-Lk. diff.) ; Mt. xxvii. 12 o0d€ dwexplvaro (of the silence before Pilate) 
(Mk-Lk. different) ; Lk. xxiii. g (of the silence before Herod). These facts 
must be contrasted with the frequency of the aorist passive form drox«pGels in all 
the Synoptists. 

[2587 6] In LXX, dwoxplyac@a is extremely rare. It occurs in Ex. xix. 19 
‘* Moses spake and God answered him by a voice,” 1 K. ti. 1 ‘‘ He [David] charged 
Solomon his son,” dwexplyaro, Aq. etc. éverelAaro, 1 Chr. x. 13 «. dwrexplvare 
aury 2. 6 wpoprns (not in Heb., ‘“‘ Samuel made answer to Saul ’’ when the latter 
inquired of a soothsayer), Ezek. ix. 11 ‘‘ reported the matter.’ In Judg. v. 29, of 
Sisera’s mother “ making answer” to her own question, LXX has dwréortpeyo 
Adyous, but A dwrexplyaro dv phuacw. Mic. iii. 11 ‘‘the priests ¢eachk for hire,” has 
the imperf. middle dwexplyovro, Aq. Theod. épwrfov, where LXX perh. took it 
(as in 1 Chr. x. 13) to mean oracular response. In none of these instances does 
the middle mean ‘‘ make answer to a charge”; but in each of them there is some 
notion of publicity, or oracular response, or solemnity, so that the meaning is 
different from that of dwoxpOjvas. 

3 (2537 ¢] Lk. iii. 10 dwexplvaro Xéywr waow. In the account of the trial, Jn 
does not use dwexpivaro. But he represents Jesus as freely conversing (dwexpiGy etc.) 
with Pilate up to the moment when Pilate asked Him ‘‘ Whence art thou ?”’ Then 
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[2587 (i)] Under this head it is convenient to consider the middle 
Or intransitive sense of the active form xa@i{w in xix. 13 6 ovv 
Hedaros...7yayer &w rov Incoty, xai éxdOicev eri Byparos, concerning 
which it has been suggested in modern times that the verb may be 
transitive, as in 1 Cor. vi. 4 tovrovs xaOifere, Eph. i. 20 (W.H.) 
dysipas avrov éx vexpay Kai xabioas év Sefig avrov. Add Hermas Vis. 
ili, 2. 4 éyeipa pe xai xabi{er, “ makes me sit on the bench to the left,” 
followed by “and she herself, too, sat (éxaéfero) on the right.” But 
in all these the transitive meaning of the verb is made clear by the 
context (although in Eph. i. 20 some scribes make it clearer by 
adding avrov). In xix. 13, avrov might certainly be supplied after 
éxdGicev' if the sense demanded it; but the transitive use of xabi{w 
would be unique in John’; and the phrase xa@icas éxi rov Byparos, 
which occurs thrice in the Acts about a judge “‘ ¢aking his seat on the 
tribunal’,” would here be employed to describe the judge as causing 
the accused to sit on the tribunal! It is needless to dwell on the 
antecedent improbability that a Roman Governor—even such a one 
as Pilate—would place an. alleged criminal upon the Governor’s own 
seat. No ancient authority is alleged for the interpretation “ caused 
to sit.” The Acta Pilati (A and B) takes the word intransitively ; 
so do the Latin translators, the Syriac, and Nonnus; and Chry- 


it is said (xix. g) ‘Jesus gave him no answer (dwéxpow)”—a word meaning 
an answer to a definite question or questions (as in i. 22). It is clear that there 
were different traditions about Christ’s ‘‘not making answer” at the trial. By 
avoiding the traditional phrase ov« dwrexplyaro, Jn avoids committing himself to, or 
against, any one of the three Synoptic accounts. 

[2587 7] Some Mss. and versions read dwexpivaro in xii. 23 (W.H.) 6 de Inaods 
" dwoxplyera: atrois Aéyw, preceding the solemn words, * The hour hath come that 
the Son of man should be glorified.” It is the occasion of the arrival of the 
Greeks and an oracular solemnity is appropriate to the verb of speech. This 
might be suggested by the unusual present middle, though not so clearly as by the 
aorist middle. The present is probably the correct reading. ‘Amwoxplyera: (pres.) is 
also used to introduce Christ’s indication (xiii. 26) of Judas Iscariot as the traitor, 
and (xiii. 38) His prediction of Peter’s denial. 

1 [2587 (i)2] Comp. iv. 47 dwdOev wpos adrdy xal pura [v.r.+adbrév]..., 
vi. 15 dprdgew avrdv Iva raowor [v.r. + adrév] Bactdda, xviii. 12—13 ouvréd\aBor 
rov 'Inaotv xal ESycay airdy Kail iyayor [v.r. dwityayor adrév].... Conversely 
in xi. 44 Avoare abrodv x. dere abrdw Urd-yew, some auth. om. and. adrév. 

3 (2587 (i) 5] Apart from the spurious viii. 2 xa@loas, Jn has xii. 14 éxd@wer, on 
which see 2587 (ii). He also has (4) xa@joa: and (3) cadéfverOa. 

3 Acts xii, a1, xxv. 6, 17. Comp. Epict. iv. 10. 21 ‘‘ And what is the net 
result [of being a consul]? Twelve bundles of rods, and three or fuur times sitting 
on a bema (él Biya xadica)! 
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sostom expressly says that “xafioac makes st clear” that Pilate pro. 
fessed an intention to “ investigate the matter” as a judge’. 

[2537 (ii)] The suggestion of a transitive meaning in xix. 13 would 
not have been worth discussing except for its possible bearing on Mk 
xi 7 éxabrev (D xabeLe, dsedebat), Mt. xxi. 7 €rexaOurer (D exabyro), 
Lk. xix. 35 éreBiBacay. Here Lk. has a transitive meaning, bi 
John not only supports Mt-Mk in xii. 14 evpaw Sé 0 "lL Srapun 
éxabioey éx” avro, but also alters the prophecy of Zech. ix. 9 “riding 
on an ass,” LXX émBeByxus, to (xii. 15) seated (xaPnpevos)” which 
accords more exactly with é«a@iev. There was nothing arbitrary in 
John’s action, for the Hebrew word meaning “ ride” in Zechariahis 
also rendered “sit” three or four times in LXX, and indeed the 
Syriac—in which the Hebrew word exists and is used in the Syriac 
version of Mk-Mt. here—is rendered by Mr Burkitt “ride” in Mk 
xi. 7, Mt. xxi. 7. There can be little doubt that John, in the Eany 
into Jerusalem, is writing with allusion to two traditions, possibly 
arising from variations of éxa$iay (trans.) and éxa@toe (intr.): and, 
while Lk. adopted the former, “ made to stt,” John supported Mk and 
Mt. in adopting the latter, “‘saf.” Perhaps some tradition followed 
by Lk. made the same mistake as the LXX made in 2 K. xi 19 
“and he sat,” LXX xai éxa@icav avrov, A éxa@ioev. The spurious 
Gospel of Peter and Justin Martyr have wild traditions telling how 
the Jews place Christ on a tribunal or place of judgment*. Perhaps 


1 [2587 (i) ¢] Acta P. (A) 9 rére éxéXevoer II. ror BiiXor éXxve Opa: rou Piueres 
ov éxadétero, (B) rére éxd@coev 6 II. els rd” Opdvoy abrotd ba rovhey drigacs 
(Evang. Nicod. merely ‘‘tunc jussit Pilatus velum solvi”). The Lat. vss have 
“‘sedit,"’ SS is missing, but Walton gives all versions (including Syriac) as having | 
‘*sedit”’ or ‘‘insedit.” Nonnus has dpridéup 3° éxd@nro NOoorpwry rapa xapy, 
Chrys. é&épxera: uéw ws dterdfwy 1rd wp@yua (ro yap xaOlca: robro é34)ou)- 
ovdeniay bé¢ roinoduevos ct¢racw wapadldwow abrdy vouliwe Svowmrtoew alrots. 

? (2537 (ii) a] Justin Martyr, after quoting from Is. lviii. 2 (LX X) “ They ask 
me now for judgment,” adds (4fo/. 35) ‘‘ For indeed, as the prophet said, dragging 
Him along they made Him sit upon a seat of judgment (Scaovporres atror éxdbisw 
éwl Biyaros) and said Judge for us.” The Gospel of Peter has (§ 3) “Let 
us (?) drag (evpwyev corrected into cvpwyuer) the Son of God...and they made Him 
sit on a chair of judgment (éxd@:cay atrov éwi xadédpay xploews), saying Judge 
justly, O king of Israel.” 

[2687 (ii) 4) At the same time Jn may also be correcting (1745) a misunder- 
standing arising from Mt. xxvii. 19 xa@nuévou 5¢ él rod Bhyaros. According to 
Jn, the Bjjua was not ‘‘¢ke tribunal” but ‘‘a@ tribunal,” set up specially in 
Gabbatha (comp. Joseph. Be//. ii. 14. 8) outside the Praetorium. If the sentence 
was to be pronounced publicly, it could not be done from “ ¢ke tribunal " inside 
the Praetorium, as the Jews (xviii. 28) would not enter it. 
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some of these were already in the air at the time of the publication 
of the Fourth Gospel, and the author may have desired, while tacitly 
refuting them, to use the very phrase that originated them—thus 
destroying the error by explaining it. 


(ii) Passive 

(a) “Expy8x 

[2538] In viii. 59 “‘ They therefore took up stones to cast at him, 
but Jesus was hidden and went out of the temple,” xii. 36 “ As ye 
have the light believe in the light that ye may become sons of light. 
These things spake Jesus and went away and was hidden from them,” 
the second aorist passive é«xpv8y is twice rendered as a middle in 
R.V. txt and A.V., but as a passive in R.V. marg. In favour of 
“hid himself” may be alleged the usage of LXX. But in LXX 
éxpvBn means “hide oneself in fear,” “crouch,” “ cower,” like Adam 
and Eve in Paradise’. Such usage appears inapplicable here. 

[2539] In N.T. the 2nd aorist passive of xpvmrw is applied to 
persons in Heb. xi. 23 “Moses was hidden three months,” and to 
things in Mt. v. 14 “acity ona hill cannot de Aid (xpvByvac),” Lk. 
xix. 42 “but now are they hid (épvBn) from thine eyes,” 1 Tim. v. 25 
“cannot be hid (xpvByvat).” Almost all the instances of middle 
meaning alleged by L. S. may be explained passively, or else they 
do not affect the usage of the 2nd aorist®. 

[2540] On the side of the middle interpretation, however, we 
must place Chrysostom, who, though he does not quote éxpvfy in the 
first passage, says ‘Then He flees back again after the manner of 


1 [2588 a] Comp. Gen. iii. 8, 10, Judg. ix. 5, 1 S. xiii. 6, xiv. 11, Job xxiv. 4, 
xxix. 8etc. Aq. uses it in Gen. xxxi. 27 ‘‘ why didst thou fice secretly (éxpoBns rob 
dwodpava:)” LXX om. When xpérrw is applied to God hiding His face, Aq. has 
xpéwrw sometimes where LXX has dwoorpégw (? for seemliness) ¢.g. Ps. xiii. 1, 
Is. lxiv. 7. In Js. lvii. 17, ‘‘ face” is omitted by Heb. but ins. by LXX dwéorpepa 
7d wpbcwwrdy pov. 

3 (2539 a] Kexptdara: Hes. Op. 384 of stars, means ‘‘ they remain hidden,” as 
Steph. “‘ absconditae sunt, Ionice pro xexpuupévac elor.” Eurip. Hel. 606 ovpary 
8¢ xpUwrera: is much more probably passive as is shewn by the context, dpOeic’ 
Apavros, obpary 3é xptwrerat “lifted out of sight and hid in heaven [by the will of 
Zeus]”: Cycl. 615 xpéwrera: és owodiay Spvds Aowrerow Epvos, however punctuated, 
almost certainly means that the stake is “‘ being Aidden”’ in the embers. The only 
remaining instance is an imperfect middle Babr. 5. 4 éxpusrer olxouv ywvlyy, 
rendered by L.S. “van fo hide himself in a comer.” 
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man and (?) Aides Himself (xpvwrrera)',” where the parallel “flees* 
makes it probable that he uses xpvwrerac as a middle. Theodons 
expressly explains éxpvBy thus, “How éxpuBy? Not by coiling 
himself up in a corner of the Temple in a cupboard...nor yet by 
twisting round behind a wall or pillar, but making Himself invisk 
by divine authority (é£ovcig Ocixj) to those that were plotting againt 
Him*.” In the second passage, Chrysostom twice quotes éxpufy and 
twice explains it as xpvrreras. Possibly vernacular Greek usage, 3 
well as that of LXX, may have caused Chrysostom to prefer a fom 
less associated with “slinking away*”: but in any case both these 
interpreters take éxpvBy as middle. 

[2541] Some light may be shed on these two passages by another 
in which Jesus is described as retiring: v. 13 ‘‘ For Jesus conveyed 
himself away (téverce, SD W&evoew), a multitude being in th 
place.” Here Chrysostom, in quoting, substitutes éféxAwe, and 
explains it as éxpupey éavrov and avaywpyoas. Now éxvere is thrice 
substituted by A for LXX éxxAivww in Judges iv. 18. And (25384) 
the LXX has been shewn to use aroorpépw for xpuwre conceming 
the “hiding” of God’s “face.” Thus it appears that “ hiding” and 
“turning aside” are expressions that might be interchanged in this 
sense. And, practically, this passage (v. 13) describes a “ hiding,” or 
“retiring,” as Chrysostom calls it. 

[2542] In viii. 59 several mss. add that Jesus ‘ passed through 
the midst of them (dreAOwy dca pévov avrwrv)” and that He “passed away 
just as he was (zrapyyev ovrws).” The first of these clauses 1s identical 
with one in Lk. iv. 30 describing Christ’s “‘ passing through ” the mult- 
tude of Nazareth, when they were attempting to cast Him down a 
precipice. That escape is generally regarded as miraculous, and the 
addition of such a clause in Jn viii. §9 indicates that the scribes 





1 (2540 a] Elra getrye wddw dvOpwrlyws cal xpirrera: ixarhy ScdacxaXley abrets 
wapadéuevos.... Chrys. does not quote the text with éxpv8n. Cramer prints Td & 
‘*éxpuBn xal ét7\Oev éx rod lepod” dvOpwriyws wddkiw woet, lxavy7w ddacceNa 
wapa8éuevos.... Nonnus has the middle twice, viii. 59 Uro wriyxa xevOero vast, 


xii. 36 xevOer 'lovdalwy xopdy...édoas. 

? (2840 4] Cramer ad Joc. Origen (on Lk. Hom. 19, Lomm. v. 156) “...sed 
quomodo in Joannis evangelio scriptum est quoniam insidiabantur ei Judaei et 
elapsus est de medio eorum et non apparuit,” where the context indivates that he 
regarded the event as supernatural. 

* [2540c¢] Phrynichus warns people against spelling xpéSera: with a 8, and 


Hesychius gives xpuBéuevos and vrowlarwy “ cringing,”’ as paraphrases of srfvcw, 
** cowering down.” 
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adding it regarded Christ’s escape from stoning as miraculous. If 
80, they must have taken éxpvBy as “ miraculously concealed himself” 
or “was miraculously concealed.” In any case, this scribal addition 
indicates a desire to explain the meaning of éxpvBn. 

[2543] Summing up the evidence, we find the usage of LXX and 
three Greek commentators favouring the middle “ Aid himself,” but 
the usage of N.T. favouring the passive, “was hidden.” The latter 
ought to count for more than the former’. And the passive is also 
favoured by the context in the last of the three Johannine passages ; 
for it says that the Jews “did not believe” because God had (xii. 40) 
“* blinded their eyes.” But some explanation is needed of the motives 
that induced John to use so ambiguous a phrase. We know from 
Origen’s treatise against Celsus that charges of cowardice were 
brought by unbelievers against our Lord’s character: and if some of 
these were based on variously expressed traditions that He on certain 
occasions “ hid himself,” one way of meeting these charges would be 
to report the tradition in such a way as to shew how it might be 
misunderstood. Luke had described Christ as “ passing through ” 
the Nazarenes, but had not explained how this was effected’. John 
suggests that it was literal and miraculous, but also that it was typical 
of a spiritual blinding whereby Christ “was hidden” from those who 
rejected Him? 


1 (2643 2] Of special importance is Heb. xi. 23, because that Epistle is written 
by someone familiar with Alexandrian thought, and, to that extent, similar to the 
author of the Fourth Gospel. The Greek commentators are all late. 

3 (2543 4) Cyril (Cramer, on Lk. iv. 29—30) says of the Nazarenes ‘ Fie on 
their folly !...they have eyes and do not see...and then goes on to say, ‘ He passed 
through the midst of them.’” We does not state that they were literally ‘‘ blinded,” 
or that Jesus was thus miraculously ‘‘hidden” from the Nazarenes. But the 
juxtaposition of the two traditions shews how the former might originate the 
latter. 

3 (2548 ¢] If Chrysostom is right in calling Christ’s ‘‘ conveying himself away” 
(from the pool of Bethzatha) an act of ‘‘ hiding,” then there are three such acts in 
John, each followed by an expression of unbelief or hostility on the part of the 
Jews, or by some evangelistic statement about unbelief (1) ‘‘ He conveyed himself 
away,” (2) “* He was hidden and went out of the Temple,” (3) ‘‘ He went away 
and was hidden from them.” The last seems intended as a climax, implying the 
final departure of the Light so that it was ‘‘ hidden from ” the Jews. 
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CHAPTER I 


ARRANGEMENT AND VARIATION 


§ 1. Variation in repetition or quotation 


[2544] Ithas been shewn in Johannine Vocabulary that John uses 
words with extraordinary discrimination and with subtle shades of 
meaning. The First Book of /Johannine Grammar has shewn that 
the same subtle discrimination pervades his use of grammatical forms 
and constructions. We have now to consider whether the same 
characteristics may be traced in his arrangement and vaniation of 
' words and expressions. Finally we must consider his habit of 
repetition—a subject that would find no place in a Shakespearian or 
Euripidean Grammar, but one that will claim a good deal of comment 
in the following pages. As regards arrangement, John will sometimes 
be found to combine with parallelism what is commonly called 
Chiasmus, «.¢. an order in which the extremes and means of a 
sentence are alike’: and this is so frequent that it will receive a 
separate section. But the first place must be given to Johannine 
variation—that is, the habit of repeating the same thing (or repre- 
senting his various characters as repeating the same thing) in slightly 
dissimilar words and with slight dissimilarities of order. 





1 [25440] £.g. Ps. xxvii. 8 “Seek ye my face: thy face, Lord, will I seek,” 
Ps. cv. 15—16 “Touch not mine anointed and my prophets harm not,” ‘‘ And 
he called for a famine on the land; every support of bread he brake.” In these 
three sentences, the verbs come at the extremes, and the nouns in the middle. In 
parallelism, the sequence in the first clause would be reproduced in the second, e.g. 
(Ps. cv. 29—33) “ He turned their waters into blood, and slew their fish...he 
smote their vines also and their fig-trees, and brake the trees of their borders.” 
In the first of the three instances of chiasmus given above, the two means and the 
two extremes are identical (‘‘ face” “ face,” ‘‘ seek” ‘‘seek”); in the others, they 
differ. 
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[2545] In the list of variations given below, the reader’s particular 
attention is called to the passages, marked t, where an utterance of 
our Lord is repeated after “I said,” “He said” etc. but not with 
exact accuracy. It is impossible to believe that the evangelis 
misquoted Jesus or represented Him as misquoting Himself. Ow 
conclusion must therefore be that he wished to compel his readers to 
perceive that they have not before them Chnist’s exact words, and 
that they must think of their spirit rather than of the letter. Ona 
least one occasion Christ is represented as appealing to words tha 
had been previously uttered by Him, but have not been recorded in 
this Gospel, xi. go “Said I not unto thee that, 1f thou believedst, 
thou shouldst see the glory of God?” This cannot be identified with 
any previous utterance of Christ’s to Martha!. On other occasions (eg. 
vi. 26—36, and 44—6s), the reference is doubtful. Even where Chnst 
is certainly repeating His own words they are never repeated exactly 
except once (21902). In that single instance, Jesus says to His 
disciples xiii. 33 “Even as I said to the Jews, ‘ Where I go ye cannd 
come,’ so to you also I say it for the present.” He had uttered these 
exact words (viii. 21) to the Jews. But is it not clear that they are 
now uttered to the disciples in a meaning made widely different by 
different circumstances? Probably it is something more than a 
coincidence that this is the only saying of Jesus quoted by Jesus 
Himself (“I said”), with exact accuracy*, It seems as though the 
writer wished to bring home to us the truth of Christ’s warning, “The 
spirit it is that giveth life; the flesh profiteth nothing. The words 
that I have spoken to you are [truly] spirit and are [truly] life*” 


1 (2545 2] Here, Alford describes Jesus as ‘‘ referring her [.e. Martha] to the 
plain duty of simple faith insisted on by Him before (vv. 25, 26? or in some other 
teaching?).”” Westcott says, ‘* The Lord directs Martha to the deeper meaning of 
His words....The general description of the victory of faith (v. 26) contained 
necessarily a special promise. The fulfilment of that promise was a revelation of 
the glory of God (v. 4) for which Christ had from the first encouraged the sisters to 
look.” The meaning of this is not clear to me. The words in xi. 4 “ this sickness 
is not unto death but for ¢he glory of God,” were not uttered to Martha and Mary, 
but at a distance from them. Perhaps, however, Westcott assumes that they were 
reported to the sisters by their messenger, who had informed Jesus of their 
brother’s sickness. 

2 [2545 4] This is all the more extraordinary because the Jews on at least two 
occasions (vii. 36, viii. 22) quote the words of Jesus at some length and with exact 
accuracy (2190 a). 

> [2545] vi. 63. Comp. Orig. Huet ii. 403 D efwep 3é & éAddec pypare 6 
Inoots xreipd dori xal ob ypdupua, where as elsewhere he indicates that it is 
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The “letter” of words may be described as their “flesh,” and the 
spirit of the words of Christ passes away from us unless we are one 
with the Person that uttered them, placing ourselves, as far as we 
can, in His circumstances and receiving from Him His thoughts. 


INSTANCES OF VARIATION? 


[2546 ) i. 20 "Eyo ovK eit i) xptords, Comp. ill. 28 adbrot tpeis 
por paprupeire Or. elroy [ey] Ovx eiui éym 5 xpwords, AAA’ Sri...(2553 a,). 

1. 26—33 Ey Barrilw év tdarc... (31) dca rovro AAO éyw ev vdare 
Bawriwv... (33) 6 réuwas pe Barrile év vdare 

+ i. 48—50 ovra urd rHv cunqv eldov ce... (50) elroy cor Ort elSov 
we vroxdre Tis Tunis (2545). : _ 

i. 49 oF el 6 vids Tot Oot, ot Bacrdeds ef rod "Iopayd (1966). 

li. 12 wat éxet qyevay ov woAAas Tpyepas, but iv. 40 xal uewev exe 
Svo ypépas, and x. 40 Kai guevey (marg. euever) excl. OO 

li. 13 wai dvéBy eis ‘lep. 6 I., but v. 1 wat dvéBn 'T. ets "lep., and 
Vii. 14 57 St trys é precovons, avéBn 'I. eis TO Lepov Kai eSidacxer. 

li. 14—16 rovs rwAotvras Boas xai rpoBara Kai repwrrepds... (16) 
TAS Tas TepioTepas mMwAovTW. 

li. 18 Ti onpetov Sexvders yyiv, ore Tavra wovets; but vi. 30 ti ovv 
wos ov onpeiov, iva iSwpev.... 

lili, 3—5 dav py tes yey advwOev... (5) eav py tis yerrnOg 
é£ vdaros xai wveiparos (2573). 

lil. 3—5 ov Sdvvara ideiy ryv Bacrrelav rov Geov... (5) ob Sivarac 
cia dbeiv cis tnv BacrArciay tov Geo (2573). 

iii, 12 ef ra éxlye elroy vpiv...dav eirw vpiv Ta érovpana. 

lit, 31 6 dvwhey épxduevos...6 dv ex THs ys...6 é Tod ovtpavod 
px opevos.... 

iv. 10 ov dy nrncas adrov Kai ddwxev av co vdwp (av. 

iv. 17 dwexp. 7 yuvy...Oix« éyw avdpa. €ye avrg 6 ‘Ingots Kadws 
elres te” Avdpa odx gw (2552 and 2553 a,). 











through being in the position of the beloved disciple that a believer understands 
the thoughts of the Son (1744(x)). Origen elsewhere connects the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand with the epithet ‘‘fleshly’” or “ carnal” as referring to the literal 
interpretation of Scripture (Huet i. 236 D); and he quotes—in connexion with the 
error of disciples taking ‘‘leaven” and ‘‘ loaves” literally—Gal. iii. 3 ‘‘ Having 
begun in the sfsrit,”, and warns us against “running back to fleshly things” 
(Huet i. 269 Db). 
1 Instances marked t are sayings of Christ varied as indicated in 2545. 
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iv. 37 év yap rovrw 6 Adoyos éoriv ddAnOwds ort..., but ix. yo 
év rovrw (2553) yap ro Gavpacroy éorw ort.... 

[2547] v. 26 dowrep yap 6 raryp exe Lwny ev davies, ovres cai ny 
vig CSwxev Cwiv exew év éaurg. 

V. 31—2 dav éyw paptupw mepi euavrod 4 paprupia pov ox cory 
GANOS*... (32) of6a dre GAnOns torw 4 paprupia yy paprupe epi int 
comp. viil. 13—14 lrov ovv airy of ®. Zu wept ceavrovd paprrper- 
1} paptupia cov ovK Eri dANOns’ drexp. "Ino.... Kady éyw paprope regi 
dpavrod, aAnbys éorw 4 paptvpia pou (Marg. 7 pw. pov aAnOys ery). 

V. 43 éyw €AnAvOa...xai ot AapBaveré pe: dav GAAS EOy...cxcirm 
AnpperOe. —- 

vi. 14 6 mpopyrys 6 épxopevos eis Tov Kdopov, but XL 27 0 ypure 
© vids TOU Beud o eis TOV KOGpoY épydpevos. 

t vi. 26—g etdere onpeta... (29) Tovro éorw 7O épyov Tov Geot in 
wirreunre, COMP. Vi. 36 GAN’ elrov vpiy ore Kai éwpdaxaré [pe] cai of 
mortevere (2545, 2161 a). 

vi. 31 of marépes nywv TO pavva épayov év rH épypew, xabes ore 
yeypapmevor..., but vi. 49 of 7. upav épayov ey TH épype TO pdm 
cai améfavoy, and vi. 58 ov xafws épayoy of warépes xai azebary 
(1949-50, 2553 «—/). 

[2548] t vi. 33—58 0 yap apros Tov Oeod éoriy o xaraBatver é& ra 
ovpavov... (41) Ort elrev "Eyw eius 0 apros 0 xaraBas éx tov ovpare: 
... (50) obrds eat 6 apros o éx Tod otpavod xaraBaivwy... (51) eye cu 
6 aptos 6 (dv o éx Tov otpavod xatuBas... (58) otros éoTw o apros 
o é€€ ovpavod xataBas.... 

Tt vi. 38—42 xaraBeByxa aro rov ovpavod... (42) was viv Aye on 
"Ex rov ovpavov xaraBéByxa ; 

Vil. 39 aAAa avactnow atte TH éoyary ypépg... (40) Kai avarrjow 
avrov éyw TH éoxaTy nmepa... (44) xayw avactyow avrov év (2715 bK—4) 
TH éoxary nMépa... (54) xayw avaoryow atrov ry doxary yMépg. 

T vi. 44 ovdets Svvarac €ADeiv ‘wrpos pe’ (Marg. mpos éue) edy py 
O waTnp 6 wéeuwas me EAxVOY av’rov, comp. Vi. 65 eipyKa viv ri ovdes 
dvvarar €AGeiv mpos pe dav py 7 Sedopevov airy éx Tov marpos (2545)'. 

vi. 46 ovy ore Tov marépa éwpaxey Tis ei ey O Gv wapa [Tod] Dew 
ovros éwpaxey Tov warépa. 


1 [2848 2] Comp. also vi. 45 was 6 dxov’cas wapa Tov warpds xal padwe Epyeru 
wpos éué: vi. 6s seems to combine the positive and the negative statements 
in vi. 44—5 into a negative, including ‘‘ draw,” “hear,” and * learn ”’ in the single 
term “‘give.” See 2470 and 2636. 
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Vii. 18 6 dd’ éavrod AaAwy Tv Sofav trav iav Cyret: 0 5% Cyrav (ntav Thy 
Sdfay roi méwpavTos atrov ovtos aAnOys ear. 

Vii. 22 «ai [¢v] caBBdrw mepitépvere avOpwrov. «i mepiropyy 
AapBave. [co] dvOpwros év caBBartw.... 

Vil. 34 Omov eiyi éyo vets ob Stvacde eAGeiv, but viii. 21 darov 
tye urdyw vpeis ob Sivacbe tOeciv (rep. xiii. 33). 

vil. 41 My yap ex ris T. 0 xpuoros Epxerar; ob 7 ypadi) elwev ort éx 
0. -GPXETAL O XPLOTOS ; 

[2549] viii. 14 ofa wodev FABov Kai rod vrdyw: wpels Sz od 
oare robev Epyopar f rod Urdyw'. wpeis ata THY odpxa Kpivere. 

¥ Vii. 21 xai évy TH duaptia vay arobaveicbe, comp. viii. 24 lrov 
OUY Viv ort drobaveicOe ev Tails duapriats pov: dav yap pw) murrevonte 
.- amo0aveiabe év rais dpapriats Upov. 

Vili. 23 “Ypets éx ray xarw cord, éyw ex trav avw eiui: vpeis ex Tovrov 
TOU KOTpov ore, yw ovx ciui ex TOU KOTpoV TovTov (2553 c). 

Vill. 47 0 dy ex tov Oeod...dre éx Tov Deov oix eoré, but x. 26 dre 
OUK tore ex THY mpoBaTwr TAY enor, 

t vill. 51—2 édv tis rov épov Acyov rnpyoy, Odvarov ob my Jewpnon 
eis tov aimva,... (52) wai ov A€yas "Eav tts Tov Acyov pou TypyCy, 
ov wy yedonra Gavadrov eis Tov aiava (2576). 

ix, 28 Su pabyras ef éxetvou, ques 8¢ rod M. éopeév pabyrat. 

x. I 517 Kai THY yuxnv pov TiOnpe vrép Tw xpoBatwr... (17) ore 
eyo riOnus rv Wuxi pov. 





1 (2649.2) The txt is doubtful. Origen omits vueis 8¢...brdyw. So do (Alf.) 
Cyr., Aug., and several mss. Alf. explains the om. by homoeotel.—a hypothesis 
well illustrated by % where y, in the first and in the second yMeic, twice ends 
a line so that the eye might glance from the first y to the second meic. This 
however would not explain Chrys. spets 5¢ odx ofSare, which omits only wer é. 7 
w.v. SS has ‘‘ ye know sot neither from whence...zor whither...,’’ which would 
be excellent Gk: a, 4, ¢ have ‘‘et,” f has ‘‘aut.” On the whole. W.H. is 
probably correct, and the omission and variations have proceeded from two causes, 
Ist, very early omission through homoeotel., 2nd, a tendency to regard # as corrupt 
(the H in D is of an unusual shape and d has ‘‘et”). If the text is correct, why 
does Jn use of...% instead of his usual o¥...0vdé (i. 13, 25, Vi. 24, xi. §0, xiii. 16, 
xiv. 17, xvi. 3)? “H is intelligible after negation in iv. 27 ‘‘ No one however said 
‘What seekest thou?’ or ‘Why speakest thou with her?’”—where o0d¢ would 
have differentiated the two clauses too strongly. Is 4 used here for the same 
reason? That Jn could have used ov...xai in a quotation is shewn by Gal. iii. 28 
ovx Ev “lovdaios obde “EXAny, obx Ex Boddos ovde édevOepos, aes tm Apoer xal Oidu 
(where a. x. Ofdv is a phrase from Gen. i. 27). Perhaps vpets...vrdyw means 
‘*ye know not whence I come or [which is the same thing] whither I go,” sug- 
gesting that Christ is really speaking of one and the same region—‘‘ the bosom of 
the Father (2759 a—/).” “H, ‘‘or,” is very much rarer in Jn than in any Synoptist. 
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[2550] xi. 29g —31 yépOy taxi Kai ypxero wpds airov...idorres rip 
M. ort rayéws avéorn Kai é&pArOev. 

xi. 41 ebyapiore cor Gre qeovods pov, éya Se pdew ore rarreri 
prov axoveis. 

xii. 26 dav epnot ris Seaxovy...éay ris not Seaxovp. 

¢ xiii. 1o—11 «at vpeis xaBapol dare, GAN’ Ovi wayres... (11) bd 
rovro elwev ort Ovyi ravres xabapol éore (2545). 

t xiv. 4—18 omov eyo vray oldare THY odov... (18) ép EPXOMAL tpi 
Upas. come: xiv. 28 yxovoare ort éyd clwov viv “Yxaye xai Soxope: 
mpos upas?. 

XIV. 19 0 KOopos pe OUKETt Oewpet, Upsets 5é Dewpetre pe. 

xiv. 26—8 ...vrouvjoe pas wdvra a elrov upiy eyw.... (28) 
qeovoare ore éyw elrov upty ‘Yrayw.... 

XV. 4——7 peivare év €pot, Kayo &y uptv. xabws TO «Anpa...éar py 
wen év TH dGpréAy, ovrws ode tpeis day faa €v euot pévyte... (5) 6 
péevov év duot xdyw ev avrg... (6) dav eal Tis pévy ev “pévn ev epoi... (7) 
petunre év duot Kat Ta pypard pov év tutv peivy. 

XV. 15 ovxért A€yw duas SovAous*, rt oO SodAos...vpas Se edpnen 
dirovus. a 

xv. 19 ei dx Tod xéopov re, 6 Kécpos ay To thov épre: on ki 
éx TOU KOTMOV OUK tore, GAN’ eyo eretdunv spas tx rov xdopor, bi 
TOUTO pucet Upas 6 Kdopos. 

[2551] xvi. g—11 wept dpaprias pay, Ste... (10) wept Sexacooirys be, 
ort..., (I 1) mepi 5é xpimews, Ort. 

' XVl. 14 €K Tov é“00 Aiuderal Kai avayyeAet tyiv, Comp. xvi. 15 
elrrov dre éx Tov euod AauBaver xai avayyeAct tyiv (2488 and 2583). 

t xvi. 16 Mixpov xat odmert Oewpetré pe xai rdAw puxpov xai oper 
pe, comp. Xvi. 19 ore elroy Muxpov xat ov Oewpeiré pe, Kai wd dAuy puxpor 
kat oper OE pe ; (2583 and 269): 

XVIL. 2—5 ddtagdv gov roy viov, iva 6 vids Sofdon o€,...8woe avrois 
lwnv aiwviov: atry 5€ éorw 4 alwvios Cwy...¢yw oe ed0faca...xai viv 
ddfacov pe ov. 


t xvii. 12 érypow airovs év re dvdpart cou @ Sé5wxds p00...xai 











1 (2550 a] Jesus has also previously said xiii. 33 Srov éyw bwdyw and xiii. 36 
Srov Urdyw, but never Urdyw without drov in the Last Discourse hitherto. 
Earlier in the Gospel, Jesus says to the Jews vil. 33 & xpévoy puxpdv....cai indyu 
wpos row wépwarrd pe and viii. 21 éyw Urdyw xal {yriceré we. But xiv. 28 appears 
to be a free summary of xiv. 4—18. 

2 (2550 5) ? Referring to xiii. 16 ovx forw SoGd0s pelfwe Tod xuplou avrod ovbt 
dwécrodos pelfwr rod wéuwarros auvréy. 
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Weis €€ atrav arwAero, comp. xviii. 9 5 Adyos bv dre or Ods 
Sexds por ox amaddeca éf abrav obdéva (2740—4). 

XVI 14—16 «cal 6 xdopos euionoe airovs, or ovx elo é Tov 
hopov xabus éyw obx eiut éx Tov xoopov.... (16) éx Tov Kdopov obK 
viv Kabws éyw ovx eiui ex Tov Koo pov. 

Xvll. 18 xaBws due axéoreAas eis Tov Koo pov Kayes axéoreAa a’rous 
$ TOV xéopov, comp. XVli. 23 xal nyémne wyoas avrous xabus ud Hyarnoas. eye 1ryamrnoas. 

XVil. 21—3 iva 6 xdopos miotedy dre ov pe aréoreAas... (23) va 
wwoKy © KOTMOS Ore OV pe amréoTeAas, Kal yamrnoas abros xabus 
te ryyarnoas. 

Xvi. 29 €&pAGev obv o II. &w apds adrovs xai dnow... (38) xat 
UTo eimwv wadw e&prAOev xzpds Tous “Iovd. xai A€ye adrois...xix. 4 Kai 
HrAGev wddw ew o Il. (marg. e&prAOev wartw o Ul. ew) nai A€ye 
bros... 

XViil. 33 «ionAdev ow wadw eis +O mpatrwpiov o II....cat rev 
Urp...xix. 9 Kai elondOev els 7d mparrupiov dA Kai A€ye TE Ineo... 

XVili. 38 A€yee atrots "Eyw ovdentay eipioxw év air@ airiav...xix. 4 
'@ yuure ore obSepiav airiay cipioxw ev avtg... (6) éyw yap ovx eipioxw 


. a“ ® 0 
? QUuTW alriav. 





XX. 19 ovens obv dias...xat rav Oupav cexrAecopevwy...7rADev Oo ‘Ino. 
ai ¢ory eis 1d préov Kai A€yet avrois Eipyvy vpiv... (26) epxerac o “Ino. 
wv Ovpwy xexdciopévuw, xai éory eis 7o péoov Kai elrev Elpyvy vpiv. 

Xxl. 19 "AxoAovGe pot... (22) dav avrov Oédw peve...1i pos o€; ov 
ot axoXdover'. 

[2552] Several of the foregoing instances indicate a tendency to 
lace the /as¢ word or clause of a saying first, when the saying is 
epeated :—“ 1 daptize in water...in water baptizing” (followed by 
baptize in water”)*; “under the fig tree I saw thee...I saw thee 
nder the fig tree®”; “I have not a husband...Well saidst thou 
A husband I have not*’” ; “‘Our fathers—the manna they ate in the 
mlderness’...6your fathers—they ate in the wilderness the manna’” 
where the clause “ ate in the wilderness ” was last and is now first)° ; 
‘I have come down from the heaven...how now saith he, ‘ From the 
eaven I have come down®’?”; “not that the Father some one hath seen— 





1 Only a few of these passages are commented on below, but the textual Index 
rill indicate that many of them are explained elsewhere in comments that include 
der and emphasis as well as mere grammatical syntax. 

2 i. 26—33. 3 i. 48, 50. 4 iv. 17. 5 vi. 31, 49. 

© (26522) vi. 38, 42. But perhaps we ought to take vi. 41—2, the whole 
aying of the Jews, together, ‘‘The Jews...murmured because he said, I am the 
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except he that is from God, this [man] hath seen the Father”; “an 
on the sabbath ye arcumcise a man: if circumetsion ts recetved by (dap 
Badve.) a man on the sabbath®” ; “Can it be that from Galilee the Chrig 
cometh ?...Did not the Scripture say that from...cometh the Christ? 
“in your sin ye shall die...1 said therefore [that] Ye shall die in your 
sins’” ; “my life I lay down for the sheep...because J /ay down ay 
life’”; “TI thank thee that thou heardest me, but I (emph.) knew that 
at all times me thou hearest®”; “he will give him 4/fe eternal, mi 
this is the eternal Life™”; “they are not from the world... from tk 
world they are not®” ; “follow me...do thou me follow*.” 

[2553] It is very natural that what has been last said should 
sometimes be uppermost in our minds and foremost on our lips 
when we repeat the substance of a saying. In Greek this alteration 
of order is far more often possible than in idiomatic English, as the 
last paragraph shews ; but where the Greek order can be followed in 
English, something is gained in the appreciation of emphasis. Stil 
more is gained by realising that Johannine variations, where they are 
not deliberately introduced to serve some mystical purpose, spring 
from the instinct of a dramatist in sympathy with life and living 
speech. Wherever a word is placed out of tts usual order, or out of 
the order in which it has previously occurred, then—unless a change 


bread that came down from the heaven, and they kept saying.... How now saith he 
From the heaven [ have come down,” so that the Jews repeat the phrase at first in 
Christ’s order ‘‘come down from the heaven” and then reyerse the order, ‘‘/rom 
the heaven come down.” Subsequently Christ takes up the words as the Jews have 
left them, placing ‘‘/from the heaven” first, and emphasizing it as indicating the 
source of the living bread (vi. 50, §1, 58). 

1 vi. 46. 2 vii. 22—3. 

3 (2652 6] vii. 41-2. In viii. 51—2, Christ says ‘‘ Death shall he surely net 
bchold for ever,” and the Jews repeat it as ‘‘ He shall surely not taste death la 
ever” (2676). 

* vill. 21, 24. 5 x. 15, 17- 

§ (2662) xi. 41. In xii. 26 ‘‘If me a man (édy éuol res) be serving, let him 
follow me...if a man (édy 71s) me be serving, my Father will honour him,” the 
position of ‘‘me” in ‘‘if me” makes the pronoun extremely emphatic, and the 
unusual separation of ms from édy (éd4y and tis being usually in juxtaposition 
vi. 51, vil. 17, 37 etc.) suggests ‘‘a certain one” (whereas édy ris would be in 
effect, ‘‘ whoever”) so that the meaning may be paraphrased as ‘‘ // aw indevidual 
here and there is singular enough to wish to serve me, let him follow me.” In the 
following clause (édy ts éuol) ‘‘me” is still emphatic, but not so emphatic as 
at first. 


7 xvii. 2. ® xvii. 14, 16. ® xxi. 19, 22. 
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is made for clearness'—some difference of emphasis may be expected". 





3 [2653 2,) If (i. 20) éyw odx elul had been repeated in iii. 28 after efro», readers 
might have taken elroy ¢y together. In iv. 17, xadds elwes Sri obx yw Aydpa 
would have been liable to a momentary misunderstanding; but emphasis, there, 
seems to me the main cause of the change. 

* [28532] To take one of the most insignificant instances, relating to ‘‘the 
sellers of doves” in ii. 14—16 rods wwdoivras Bbas x. wpd8. K. wepior....Tois Tas 
wepiorepas wwrolow, the author first speaks of those se//ing oxen and sheep and 
doves,” laying a slight emphasis on the ‘‘selling” as being a defilement of the 
temple, and then, owing to our Lord’s special mention of the ‘‘doves,” he lays 
a slight emphasis on ‘‘the doves” by varying the order. In iv. 10 ov &» fryeas, 
the unusual position of a» calls strong attention to the hypothesis. ‘‘Thou, :# 
that case [hadst thou but known] wouldst have asked him [instead of waiting for 
Aim to ask thee) and he would have given thee (x. &3wxery Ay go).” In ii. 18 
** What sign shewest-thou?” the order is usual, but vi. 30 ‘‘ What then doest shox 
(emph.) [as a) sign (ri ob» wots ob onuetov)?” the intention is to imply an 
antithesis hetween ‘‘thou” and ‘‘ Moses” (previously implied) and also between 
**sign” and the sign of the ‘‘manna” previously mentioned. On the difference 
between viii. 23 éx rodrov rod xécpov and éx Tod xécuou rotrov, see 2663 c. 

(2568 5] In viii. 47 éx roo God ovx éoré, both the beginning and the end (but 
especially the end) are emphatic (‘‘ From God ye are essentially ot”) as compared 
with the ordinary and unemphatic order in x. 26 ‘‘ye are not from my sheep.” In 
ii. 13 Kai dvéBn els ‘lep. 6 Inoots the order is to be contrasted with that in v. 1 «al 
dxéBn "Incois els Iep. and in vii. 14 dn S¢...dxéBn 'I. els 1d lepdv x. edldacxer. 

In ii. 13, the position of "Incoés at the end of the sentence, as well as its separation 
from d»é8y, and a previous mention of (ii. 12) ‘‘his mother and brethren,” seem 
intended to emphasize ‘‘ Jesus,” as going up to Jerusalem, apart from His family, 
no longer as a common pilgrim, but by Himself, for the first time, in His character 
of Saviour (Jesus). This emphasis would be out of place in v. 1, vii. 14. 

[2563 ¢] Taira rd phuara etc., at the beginning of a sentence, in vili. 20, x. 21, 
means ‘‘these words just mentioned” (comp. x. 6, 18, xi. 4, xix. 20). Jf i 
ts destred to emphasise ‘‘these,” ‘‘this” ete. in contrast with something else, it 
is usual to write ra Afyara raira. Consequently, in N.T., ‘‘¢Ass [present] age” 
is always 6 alwy ovros—excepl where Mt. xii. 32 inserts the antithetical clause ore 
év rovrp ry alo obre év rw uéddovTe (but several authorities correct the unusual 
phrase). So ‘‘this [present] world” in N.T. is always 6 xéopos obros except in 
Jn viii. 23 vpels éx rovrou rod xécpou dard, byw ob eiul éx rod xbouou rovrou. 
Here again so many authorities have substituted the usual é« +. xcéopu. rovr. that 
Tisch. has adopted it; but the evangelist may use the unemphatic form in the 
first clause in order to prepare for the emphatic form in the second. In the 
Samaritan Dialogue, the influence of such phrases as 0 alwy odros and o xécpos 
o¥7os is apparent in iv. 13 was 6 wlyw» éx r. D8aros tobrov, which means literally 
the water of this well, but suggests spiritually ‘‘¢he water of this world.” The 
woman replies, without any sense of emphasis, 56s uot robro 7d Ddwp ‘‘grve me this 
water [ you speak of).”” The emphatic form comes naturally from the Jews at the 
end of the sentence in vi. 34 wdvrore Sds nuivy +r. dprov rotrov. Christ uses the 
unemphatic form in the middle of sentences in vi. 51, 58, but there antithesis is 
implied in the context so that the emphatic form is not necessary. 

(2663.] What is the difference between the participial clause in vi. 4 
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d wpophras o épyduevos els ror xécpor and in xi. 27 0 xp. 0 vos 1. Geet 6 ds Tee 
xéa ov épyduevos? In the former, the multitude emphasize the popular phrase abo 
the Deliverer (1683 foll.) ‘‘He that is to come,” and subordinate ‘‘the work’; 
but Martha, having already used the phrases ‘‘Christ” and ‘‘Son of God,” now 
subordinates the ‘‘coming” to the thought of ‘‘the world,” which the Soa x 
to deliver. In xviii. 38 éya ovdSeulay eiploxw dv aire alriay, xix. 4 obdenlay ak, 
eup. dv atry, xix. 6 éyd yap obx evp. é» abry alrlay, Pilate begins and ek 
by emphasizing his own personal opinion instead of merging it in the offical 
decision of a judge: (1) ‘‘/ for my part find nothing whatever in him of guilt [ba 
still instead of acquitting him I ask you whether you would like me to release him 
as a favour to you)”; (2) ‘‘I bring him forth to you outside the palace tha ye 
may recognise that I find nothing whatever of guilt in him” followed by an appeal 
to pity or contempt, ‘‘ Behold, the man!” ; (3) ‘‘ Take him yourselves and crecify 
him, for / for my part do not find in him guilt.” On the third occasion, the 
phrase “‘not...guilt” is a little weaker than ‘‘no guilt whatever” (od3eples atin) 
on the first and second, the emphasis being reserved for the earlier par o 
the sentence, which is, in effect, ‘Kill him, for /, the judge, pronounce bin 
guiltless.” 

(9563 ¢] In discussing (1949) vi. 58, of xadws Epayor ol warépes no mention 
was made of the fact that SS, D, and other authorities, add dpe, and some add 
To wdyva. These additions would be naturally suggested (1) by vi. 49, of rardpes 
Upiaw Epayor...rd udeva, (2) by the fact that ol rardpes in N.T. almost always means 
the Patriarchs, represented by Abraham, as being receivers of the promise 
on the basis of which they became fathers of the Chosen People. Fritzsche, 
on Rom. ix. § al éwayyeNla:...ol warépes, censures Theodoret for supposing that oi 
warépes includes those who received promises ‘‘through the prophets.” Heb.i 1, 
however, appears exceptionally to use it thus, when contrasting rois warpiso 
and juiy. But Jn vi. s8—where there is no such contrast—‘‘ the fathers ate...aad 
died,” if applied to the rebellious fathers of Israel in the wilderness, is unique in 
its application. It has been suggested above (1949) that what Christ tanght to 
Jews in the second person John is summarising for Greeks in the third person. 
In the former shape, it was: ‘* Your fathers ate in the wilderness the manna and 
died.” In the latter it is, ‘‘ 7he fathers ate and died.” By omitting ‘‘the manna,” 
and ‘‘in the wilderness,” John perhaps suggests an application that extends beyond 
the period of forty years: ‘‘From the time of Abraham onwards the fathers 
of Israel ate [of ‘every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God’) and 
yet died.” 

[2553] Origen, discussing God’s revelations to man before the Incarnation, 
repeatedly protests against the view that the Apostles were superior in knowledge 
to ‘the Fathers and the Prophets.” In “the Fathers” he appears to give the 
most prominent place to Abraham, then (Huet ii. 96 D) he mentions Moses and 
Joshua, before passing to Isaiah and Ezekiel. Afterwards he says (fd. 98c) 
“*Consequently, not even the Apostles are to be deemed wiser than ‘she Fathers, 
or Moses, and the Prophets.” He complains that ‘“‘many” vainly imagine that 
“the Apostles are wiser than ‘he Fathers and the Prophets” and says that ‘‘they 
cancel the gift bestowed on the Fathers and the Prophets by God through Christ 
(through whom all things were made).” These expressions suggest that Origeo— 
whom I have not been able to find quoting Heb. i. 1 ‘spake to the Fathers in the 


Prophets''—would have preferred to say that ‘‘God spake in times past is te 
Fathers and the Prophets.” 
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§ 2. Chiasmus 


[2554] Many of the instances in 2546—51 are of the nature of 
chiasmus (2544 a). This is a natural arrangement when the writer 
wishes to combine parallelism with climax, or with the argument 
@ fortiori. For the change of order in the second clause (sometimes 
taking the reader by surprise) emphasizes both the terms in that 
clause : ‘If the things of earth Isatd unto youand ye believe not, how 
[is it possible that] if / say unto you the things of heaven, ye will 
believe'?”; “Ye do not receive me...him ye will receive’” ; ““Thou 
art disciple to him, but we to Moses are disciples’.”” In viii. 13—14, 
the two halves of an accusation correspond to the two halves of the 
reply, in chiasmus, thus, (1) “Thou about thyself testifiest” to “ Even 
if J testify about myself,” and (2) “Thy testimony is not true” to 
“* True is my testimony.” In “ Thou lovedst them, even as me thou 
lovedst,” emphasis is laid upon the infinity of the Father’s love*. So, 





1 iii. 12. 2 v. 43. 3 ix. 28. 

* (2664 a) xvii. 23 xal wyydrnoas atrovs xadws éué trydenoas. Here the verb is 
at the extremes. Compare xvii. 18 xaOws éué dwéorecdas els roy xécpor, xayw 
dwécretda adrovs els rév xécpuor, where there is neither exact parallelism (xadws od 
dué...nayw avroés) nor yet chiasmus. 

[26544] In xi. 29—31! tyépOn raxv cal fipxero xpos abréy...iddvres Thy Maprdy 
Sri raxéws dvéory cal éf9\er, the adverb raxéws—by the repetition of ‘‘quickly” 
in a different form (‘‘{thus) quickly [as I have said”])—seems intended to 
draw attention to the manner and haste of Mary’s ‘‘arising.” But raxé, by 
its position between tyép9n and #pxero (so that the reader has no time to dwell 
on the adverb) is subordinated {to its verb #yép6n, which is something more than 
**rising up” and suggests ‘‘roused from torpor,” ‘‘awakened from the lethargy of 
sorrow.” There is no emphasis on raxv, for the emphasis is on the ‘‘ starting up 
...and going fo him [i.e. Jesus]. Similarly, in LXX, emphasis is laid, not on 
the ‘‘quickness” but on the ‘‘falling away” of Israel in Ex. xxxii. 8, Deut. ix. 12, 
16 (A), Judg. ii. 17, with raxé after various verbs. But the rafpidtty of the falling 
away of the fickle Galatians is emphasized by raxéws before the verb in Gal. i. 6 
Gaupd fw Sri ofrws raxéws weraridecOe. The Jews know nothing of the coming of 
the Teacher, or of the consequent ‘‘rousing” of Mary. All they perceive is the 
haste with which she ‘‘arose and went out.” In N.T., as in LXX, some writers 
use raxb not raxéws, others raxéws not raxd. It is characteristic of Jn that he 
uses both with slightly different shades of meaning. For these and other reasons, 
the conclusion of Blass about raxéws in xi. 31 (p. 308 ‘‘certainly an interpolation”) 
appears to me erroneous. 

(2654) The Egyptian Papyri have Oxyr. 743 (B.C. 2) xad@s 52 yéyover 1d Taxv 
adrdv é\Gety (no great emphasis), 531 (2nd cent.) éd» yap Jeot O\woe rdxL0y wpos 
oé Hiw pera ror Mexelp pifjva éwel dv xepoly Exw éexdiiua Epya, i.e. [‘‘I cannot come 
at once but] I will come sooner [than might be expected under the circumstances] 
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at the conclusion of Christ’s last prayer (xvii. 21—3) when He tums 
for a while from praying for the disciples to pray for the world, tk 
words may be paraphrased, “in order that the world may grom is 
belief (va 5 xécpos mirtevy)...in order that knowledge may dawn « 
the world (iva ywwony 6 xécpos)” so as to indicate that, for the 


moment, “the world” stands prominent in the thoughts of the 
Saviour. 


[2555] The following are instances of chiasmus in which thereis 
no repetition of a previous saying. Apart from the Prologue, only 
one or two of them are from strict narrative’. The emphasis gained 
by it for the final word is apparent in such instances as “No one 
hath ascended into the heaven save he that from the heaven 
descended*,” and still more in “ He that #s [essentially] from the earth 


after Mecheir is over,” Fayum 126 dve\Oe ob» raxéws Sre éwlhys (sic), where the 
words ‘‘for it is pressing” indicate that raxéws is emphatic. 

(26542] On Heb. xiii. 23 éa» rdyecor Epxnrar, Westcott says, ‘‘The com- 
parative suggests the occurrence of hindrances which the apostle could ox 
distinctly foresee. Compare v. 19”—apparently rendering rdxecov in both verses 
‘‘more quickly [than might be expected in view of the obstacles].” Téxuw is 
read by 8 as well as other inferior mss. in 1 Tim. iii. 14 (W.H.) dAwigfow Odeo 
[wpds oe] ev rdxer, day 5¢ Bpadiyw. There Chrys. reads rayéws: but he alo 
paraphrases thus Heb. xiii. 19 as wore pe raxéws éAGeiy wpds vuds (though be 
quotes that text with 7dxtov) and some scribes might avoid rdxcoy owing to the 
condemnation of it by Lucian (iii. §73) and by Phrynichus. Moreover, if the text 
WS TIPOCCETAXEIOEAN, 4N erroneous interpretation of eraye1Oe as being Erayere 
might explain the dropping of ve and hence of xpos ce in some MsS. ‘Ev rdyer in 
N.T. is always connected with divine retribution or angelic command except 
in Acts xxv. 4. If é rdyxee is a corruption of rdyxecory, 1 Tim. as well as Heb. 
might accord with the Papyrus as above quoted (2654c¢) in the meaning “sooner 
than might be expected under the circumstances.” Comp. Plut. Vit. Fad. § 11 
TadxLoy pev 7 eyw wpocedéxwy, Bpddcoy 5° 7 avrds owevde... which shews how rdyur 
might be used of re/ative speed. 

[2654¢] Against rendering rdxtow in xiii. 27 ‘Sat once”—like the imperious 
@arrov in Aristoph.—it may be fairly urged (1) that Steph. gives abundant 
instances of @arrow thus used but none of rdxcov, (2) that ray’ is repeatedly thus 
used in N.T. (Mt. v. 25, xxviii. 7, Lk. xv. 22), in LXX (2 S. xvii. 16, Ps. Ixix. 17, 
Ixxix. 8, cii. 2, cxliii. 7) and (Deissmann pp. 274—7) in magic adjurations, one of 
which (3rd century) concludes with the words 437 43n raxv raxv. If this had been 
the meaning we should have expected in xiii. 27 6 rocets rolnoor Taxv. 

1 ji. 15 ‘“‘ And of the money changers he poured out the copper coins and the 
tables he overturned,” vii. 1 ‘‘ And after these things walked Jesus in Galilee, for 
he was not willing in Judaea to walk.” The latter is not a very exact instance. 
For vi. 46, vii. 22 —3, see 2552. 

2 iii. 13. 
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from the earth [essentially] is1,” i.e. such a one cannot rise above his 
Mature. Only one of the following is certainly a precept, “‘ Judge not 
according to appearance, but the judgment that is just judge ye,” 
but it has been maintained above (2236—40) that a precept and not 
a statement is probably conveyed in “ Believe (ruerevere) in God, in 
me also delieve®.” In xii. 36—7, emphasis is laid upon the adverbs 
of time, “Thou art not able af present to be my follower, but follower 
thou shalt be /ater on” —an emphasis repeated in Peter’s reply ‘‘ Why 
am I not able to be thy follower af this moment?” In the opening sen- 
tences of the Gospel there is true chiasmus in 1. 3 “Ad/ things through 
him came into being, and without him came into being of even one 
thing.” But the preceding words 6 Adyos Fv xpos Tov Gedy, xai Oeds Fv 
6 Adyos do not contain true chiasmus or, at all events, not such strict 
chiasmus as appears at first sight. For @eds without the article is 
distinct from eds (in zpos rov Geov) with it. This passage must be 
discussed later on (2594). 


INSTANCES OF CHIASMUS 


[2556] i. 1—4 "Ev apxy Hv 6 Adyos Kat 6 Adyos Av pos Tov Bedy, Kai 
Oeds fv 5 Adyos. Otros qv év dpxy mpds Tov Beov. wavta & adrod 
eyévero xai xwpis abrovd eyévero ovde ev. 

i. 15 Kai rwv KoAAvBiorav éféxeev Ta Képpata Kai tas tpamrefas 
dvérpayer. 

ill. 13 ovdets advaBéByxer cis roy ovpavoy ei py oO ex Tov ovpavod 
caraBas. 

lil, 31 0 wy €x THS yRS ex THS yIs eoTiv. 

V. 24 0 Tov Adyor pou dxovwy Kal motedwy TH méupavTi pe...els 
Kpiow ovx épxeras GAAG peraBéeBynxev éx Tov Oavdrov eis THY (wy. 

Vil. 1 wepterdre [o] "I. éy ry TadtAaig, ov yap nOerev dv ri “lovdaia 
wepiTarecy. 

Vii. 7 ov Sivarat o Koopos pucety Upas, enue SE pucred. 

Vil. 24 a7) Kpivere Kar’ Oy GAAG THy Sixalav Kpiow Kpivere. 

vil. 28 «due otdare xat oldare robev epi. 


1 [2555 a} iii. 31 6 wy éx Tis ys éx ris yas éorly, Here 6 wr—which is 
frequently used for God, ‘‘ He that essentially is”—is paradoxically connected 
with é« ris vis. ‘O éx ris ys would have been quite sufficient to express, 
unemphatically, ‘‘he that is from the earth.” At the end of the sentence, éori» 
receives emphasis from its position and from its relation to the preceding cs». 

2 vii. 24. 3 xiv. 1. 
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Vil 35 BH «is TH Suacwopay rer “EXAyvev pAdAa soperta a 
&cddoxeay rous “EXAnvas ; 

[2557] viii. 18 dye cis & papropey wepi épavrod xai paprepd ry) 
duov o wéupas pe Tarnp. 

ix. 25 El dpaprwros éorw ovx olda, ty olda, ore rupdos ar ten 
Br«re. 

XiL 31 viv xpiow éoriy Tov KOgpoV TOUTOU, VUY 6 GpXwY TOU KoopR 
rovrov éxBAnOnoera ew. 

Xili. 20 6 Aap Barwy dy rwa wéppwo dpi AapBaver, 0 St éué Aap Parw 
AapBavea rov wéeuwWarra pe 

xiii. 36, 37 ov Svvacal pot viv axoAovOpaat, dxodovOnres 5é soreper 
...6@ Te ov Svvapal cot dxodAovbely aprt ; 

Xiv. 1 wurrevere eis Tov Oeov, xai cis eve wuorevere. 

xiv. 7 « dyvuxeré pe, xai rov watépa pov dv ySare: dx’ don 
ywwoxere abrov xai éwpdxare, comp. viii. 19 ef €¢é pderre, mai re 
watépa pov av poere, where there is parallelism. 

XVi. 20 xAavoere cal Opyvycere vpeis, 6 52 xoopos xapyoerat 

xvi. 27—8 ...dre éyw wapa tov warpos efyADov. éfyAOov & rH 
warpos xai €AnAvOa cis Tov Koo pov: rad adinpt TOV KOO LOY Kai Topevona, 
pos TOV warépa. 

XVii, II Kai ovxére ipl dv TH KOT Kal auvTol év TE Koop ciow. 

XV1il. 16 éx Tov Koopov ouK eioiy KaOws éyw ovK eisi ex TOU KoopoV. 

xviii. 36 ‘H Baowrcia y eum ovw dor éx TOU KOopov rovTov- d 
éx rou x. tovrov Ww 7 B. 7 éuy...... vov de 9 B. 9 éun ov forw 


évrevier. 


§ 3. Zhe Possessive Genitive 


[2558] Among Johannine variations of order one of the most 
frequent is that of the pronominal possessive genitive, which, for the 
sake of brevity, may be conveniently illustrated by the use of the 
genitive singular of avros used possessively. ‘ He stretched out As 
[own] hand” would be expressed (1) in Hebrew, briefly, by the 
inflexional form “ Azs-hang,” (2) in LXX, lengthily, by riv xetpa avroi, 
(3) in classical Gk, briefly (as in French) by the article without the 
pronoun, ry xeipa—if at least the context made the meaning clear. 
All the evangelists, John included, freely use (2). But in describing 
how Peter wounded the High Priest’s servant and “cut off Ais ear,” 
all but Luke make avrod precede the article and noun (“he cut off 
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wf kim the ear”) expressed by John thus, aréxopey avrov rd wrdptov 76 
Befwv!. This avrov, preceding the article and the noun, must be 
«arefully distinguished from avrod intervening between the article 
and the noun, as in 16 avrovd wrapov. The intervening avrov would 
be emphatic and the meaning would be “Ass and nobody else's ear,” 
but the precedent abrod is unemphatic and throws the emphasis on 
“‘ear,” so that it is almost equivalent to “cut off, not his hand, or 
foot, but his car.” Ts avrov, emphasizing avrov, seldom or never 
occurs in the Gospels’, but avrov unemphatically preceding the 


1 [2658 a] Jn xviii. 10, comp. Mk xiv. 47, Mt. xxvi. 51, Lk. xxii. §0. In Mk 
xv. 19 frurrow abrod rh» xegpadiy, the paral]. Mt. xxvii. 30 has frurrov els ri 
xegadny a’rov, and D reads, in Mk, &rurrop abrov...els rq «., ‘‘ they smote him on 
the head,” which substantially represents the meaning. Such a genitive in John, 
Rev., and Epictetus, for the most part tmmediately precedes the article. But this 
is not always the case in N.T., ¢.g. in Mk vii. 19 od elowopederac abrod els Thy 
xapdlay ad’ els rhy xowlay. But there, too, the unemphatic precedent abroi 
throws the emphasis on what follows. Its precedent pusition also enables aérod 
to define both capdlay and coAlay. See 2559 a and 2788. 

3 [2658 5) Outside the Gospels, Bruder (1888) indicates Rom. iii. 24 ry avrod 
xdpere, iii. 25 ry adrod aluart, 1 Thess. ii. 19 éy ry abrod wapovolg. But he omits 
Tit. ili. 5 xara rd abrod Ereos, Heb. ii. 4 card rH airod OéAnow and 1 Jn ii. 27 7d 
abrov xploua (26692). W.H. mark the txt as doubtful in Jas i. 18 els ro elvat 
uas drapxyt rua rw ‘adrov’ (marg. davrov) xrioudrwyv. In all these cases the 
pronoun is emphatic as when we say ‘‘ Hs will be done,’’ meaning ‘‘ God’s, not 
man’s.”” In 2 Pet. iii. 7 W.H. have avtrg (not adroé). In such phrases as Rom. 
i. 209 Te aldios atvrod ddvauts, i. 21 ) dovveros abr&r xapéla, 1 Pet. ii. 9 7d Oavpacrdv 
avrou ous, part of the emphasis of the pronoun is intercepted by the preceding 
adjective. Comp. Rom. viii. 1. 

(2658 -} No satisfactory instances have been alleged where possessive adrés 
comes between the article and the noun without emphasis. Blass § 48. 8 (n. 1) 
alleges Heb. vii. 18, Herm. Mand. vi. 2, and compares Clem. Hom. xiv. 7, 10. 
But in Heb. vii. 18 the context has contrasted the Levitical priesthood and that of 
Melchizedek ; and now the writer says ‘‘ there is a disannulling of the preparatory 
command because of the weakness of that (8:4 1d adrajs doderés) [as compared with 
the strength of this}. In Herm. Afand., the context has described Hermas 
as desiring to know the (v. 1—72) évépyecay of Wrath, and has spoken (vi. 1. 1) of 
the ddvayuy and évépyecay belonging to Faith, Fear and Self-control. Now (vi. 2. 
1) the Teacher says, ‘‘ There are two angels with man, one of Righteousness and 
one of Wickedness,” and Hermas replies, ris ob7, xipe, yrwooua tas alror 
évepyelas ‘‘ How shall I recognise the energies of those [as of the rest] because both 
the angels dwell with me?” The pronoun is therefore emphasized. Clem. Hom. 
xiv. 7, Schwegler’s text, has Urép wdyras atrov pe rovs didous dyaray (not rods 
avrov ¢idous) so that it is not to the point. In Clem. Hom. xiv. 10 ov el Savoros, 
6 raurns dynp xal rar abriis raldwy xarhp, a husband and father, supposed dead, is 
being identified in the presence of his wife: ‘Thou [it seems] art Faustus, 
the husband of ¢h/s woman and the father of Aer children?” i.e. those whom she 
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article occurs occasionally in the Synoptists and very frequently 
indeed in John. It may be called the unemphatic precedent py. 
sessive avrod, or “the vernacular possessive” (2776—84)'. It occuy 
in John about eighteen times; but in the Synoptists, taken aj 
together, not much more than half that number. 

[2559] The same difference, though not to the same extent, is 
perceptible in the Johannine and the Synoptic use of pov, cox, and 


tpov?, Here, too, Luke appears to avoid the precedent unemphate 





calls children as mother you call children as father. Adrijs appears neal 
equivalent to ravrys, which is perhaps not repeated because the repetition would te 
monotonous. But the text of this book is so full of errors that rwravrys may very 
well be an error, TwTayTHC being read as twNaYTHC. 

1 (2558 7] The ‘‘ vernacular’? possessive—which is freq. in Epictetus and 
Rev.—appears in i. 27 lva Avow adrod rdv ludera rod irodhuaros as contrasted 
with the parall. Mk i. 7, Lk. iii. 16 Adoas Tdn indyra Tew dwodnudrer aro (ML 
diff.). Contrast also xi. 32 Grecer gurod rpds rods rédas with Mk v. 22 wisre rp 
ros rééas avrod (and sim. Mk vii. 25, Lk. viii. ¢1 "Inood, xvii. 16). 

{2568 ¢] Where Mk xi. 15, Mt. xxi. 12 have ras rparéfas ror a, 
Jn ii. 15 has ra» xodAAuBiorwr éféxeer rd xépuara xal ras rpawdfas drérpeper. Ba 
the precedent possessive noun stands on a different footing from the precede: 
possessive pronoun, and is probably emphatic, placed first to define the two 
following nouns (2659a). The meaning is, “ And as for the money-changers he 
poured out their coins and overturned their tables.’’ Similarly in viii. 17 i 
avOpwrwy % waprupla dd\nO4s dorw the genitive is manifestly emphatic—‘‘the 
testimony of two men” being required by law to establish truth. So it is in the 
second clause of x. 4—5 ‘‘they know his voice (r. ¢. adrod)...they know no 
of strangers the voice (ray ddXorplwy rhy dwryv),” where dddorplwey, though 
precedent, is more emphatic than atrod. ‘Addorplwy is virtually a noun, and itis 
emphasized by antithesis. In ix. 27—8 atrod and Mwuoéws are perhaps to be 
regarded as objective genitives ‘‘disciples following Azm and Afoses” and the 
genitives are emphasized by antithesis. The separation of the genitive from the 
noun in xx. 23 dy rwwy dpire rds duaprias makes the intervening dpire emphatic, 
‘‘Of whomsoever ye forgive sins,’’ and ‘‘forgive’’ is also emphasized by 
antithesis with ‘‘retain’’ (mentioned in the context). 

+ (2559 2] I have not found the precedent unemphatic possessive with jper in 
the Gospels unless it occurs in Jn xi. 48 dpotow nuwy Kai roy réowop cal rd lms 
which is almost equivalent to ‘‘ they will take away from us both Temple and 
national existence.” Phil. iii. 20 nudy yap ro woNirevya is differentiated by the 
initial posftion of nua, and by the intervening ydp: it means, in effect, ‘‘ For us 
{whatever it may be for others], our country is in heaven.” Rom. xiii. 11 éyyérepe 
nuwy is prob. (see Steph.) an instance of objective genitive. In «4 Thess. iii. 10 and 
13 (dev Uuay 7d wpdcwmov, and ornpltac Yudw rds xapéias, the unemphatic ipir 
throws the emphasis on what follows, ‘‘see you face to fuce,” ‘* strengthen [you nat 
outwardly but inwardly in) your hearts."" The unemphatic® precedent genitives, 
upay and av’rw» occur severally in 1 Thess. v. 23 Aurés d¢ 6 Oeds ris cipipes 
dyidoat Uuds OdoreNels, Kal GAdKANpOM Luar TO wretpa Kal 7 Wuxh cal rd copa... 
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genitive as in his account of the healing of the paralytic compared 
with that in Mark and Matthew’. And in the healing of the 
centurion’s servant, where Matthew, using the unemphatic pou, 
lays stress upon the condescension of coming all the way to the 
centurion’s ‘“‘house,” instead of healing at a distance (“come to 
my house”), Luke neglects or avoids this distinction*. John, since 
he is continually representing the Saviour as using the words “I” 
and “my,” is bound to use ‘‘my” more frequently than the 
Synoptists: and accordingly he uses pov and éuov more frequently 
than any one of them. But if he wishes to emphasize “my” he 
mostly uses 6 éuds, and, to increase the emphasis, he repeats the 
article. ‘Eyos is used by John about forty times as against ten times 
in the rest of the Gospels. Thus he can rise to a climax of pro- 
nominal emphasis :—(1) pou ra pypata, (2) ra pyypard pov, (3) Ta éwa 
pypara, (4) Ta pypata ra éud®. See 2776—84. 


INSTANCES OF THE POSSESSIVE GENITIVE 


[2560] i. 27 tva Avow adrod rov indvra tov broéypatos. 

ws . oa ae ae oT eee, Ga aE Ge , 

li. 15 xai rwv xodAAvBiotov éféxeey Ta Képpara Kai ras tpardlas 
dvérpaje. 


ee ~ “~ a“ a 
li. 23 Oewpovvres avrod Ta onmeia & rote. 





rupndein, Acts iv. § éydvero 5¢ cuvaxGivar abriy rovs Apyovras x. rods rpecB. 
x. rovs ypaup.—in both cases before a group of governing nouns, as in Jn xi. 48 
before rdv rér0n x. 76 EOv0s. See 2783. 

1 (2659 5) Mk ii. 5, Mt. ix. 2 gov al duapria, Lk. v. 20 oo al du. cov: rep. 
Mk ii. 9, Mt. ix. 5, Lk. v. 23 (D has Mt. ix. 2 oo al dy., but Lk. v. 20 coval dy. 
(correcting Mt. to Lk. and Lk. to Mt. as freq.). D also has Mk ii. 9 coe al dy, 
Lk. v. 23 cov al dy.). 

2 (2569) Mt. viii. 8 tya pou bwd Thy oréyny eloddX\Oys, Lk. vii. 6 va iwd rhe 
oréyny pov elcédOys. Mt., by using the unemphatic «ov, emphasizes oréyny. 

3 (2569d] Blass (p. 317) says that 6 éués ‘‘ often has so little emphasis that it 
cannot easily be distinguished from pou: R. x. 1 4 eddoxla rijs éuijs capdlas=rijs x. 
pou G. i. 13, Ph. i. 26.” But there is a uéy in Rom. x. 1 4 pey evdonia r. é. x. 
This, and the context, indicate an antithesis between that which would be 
well pleasing to the writer's ow heart and that which may be the will of God for 
the present. In Gal. i. 12—15, there is a contrast between rh» éuip dvacrpopiy 
wore év TY lovéaiouy i.e. ‘‘my own [unconverted] manner of life” and the 
previously mentioned change that had come (12) “ through the revelation of Jesus 
Christ”; moreover the sense implies rh» per duny dvacrpog¢sy to correspond to 
(15) dre 82 ed8dxnoer. In Phil. i. 25—6 there may be antithesis between vuay 


and 3a ris éufs as freq. in the Pauline Epistles (‘‘/ shall continue to live 
that you may boast in me,’’ Lightf. compares 2 Cor. i. 14 xavxnua budr dopey 
xabdwrep x. vpets huay). 
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iii, 19g —21 Hy yap atrwy rovnpa Ta épya...odK Epxeras wPOs TO dix, 
iva pay eAeyxOy Ta Epya avrov...<pxerar mpos TO Pes, Da dared 


atrov Ta épya ore dy Oew eoriv cipyacpéva. 
lil. 32—3 Kai THY papTuplay avrov ovdeis Aap Pave. 6 AaBer aire 
THY papTy paprupiay iogpayicer... 


iv. 16 poryrov gov Tov ivSpa, (18) ota dora cou aynp. 

iv. 34 tva...nai reAXcuwow atrov To «pyov. 

iv. 47 tva...xai ldoynrat avrov Tov viov. 

Vi. 53, 55 dav py paynre THY odpKa TOU v. Tow d. Kai winre aire nN 
alva...6 tpwywy pov Tiv adpxa cai wivwy pov TO ala éxet Cen ais 

2 yap odpt prov dAnOys éore Bpoors, ai TO alud pou GAnOns con 

woo. 6 Tpwrywr pou rv odpKa Kai tive paw 10 alne 76 alga dy duo pire 

(2561) vii. 3 tva...dewpyoovew [cod] ra épya (marg. ta épye ow) 


d roves. 

viii. 17 Ore S¥0 dvOpuzrwy 4 paptupia dAnOys dori. 

ix. 6 éréOnxev abrov Tov mrAov éri Tos 6bOaApors. 

1x. 10 foll. wrws [ody] svedixOnody cov of 6pOaApoi; (11) éréxpurer por 
Tous 6. (rep. 30) (14) avéwfev avrov rovs 6., (15) wyAov drréOnxer yor 
éxi rovs 6., (17) mvéptéy cov rovs 6. (rep. 26), (21) ris mworgey aires 
TOUS 0. 
ix. 27, 28 yy xat tpets OerAere atrod pabyrai yevérOar;... Xv pabyrys 
el éxeivov, ypets 5é rov M. éopev padyrai. 

X. 4, § Ore oldacw THY dwvnv adbrov...drc ov oldace Twv AXoTpiw 
Thy pwvyy. 

Xi. 32 €revev abrov pos Tovs modas A€youva avrg Kupte, ef 7s whe 
olx av pov dréfavey 6 45., contrast 7. 21, K., ef Fs wde ov ay ar. 
6 ad. pov. 





xi. 48 dpotow nuwy xai rov Térov Kal To EBvos. 

xil. 16 ravra ovK éyywoav avrov of pabyrat TO mpwrov. 

xii. 27 d0facov wou 70 ovoua, SO xvii. 1 Sdfacdv Gov Tov viov. 

xii. 40 TeTUPAWwKev airov TOUS 6bOaAu0ts xal éxwpwoey alray TH 
xapdiav, freely quoted from Is. vi. 10 where there is no precedent 
genitive, but there is a non-precedent genitive rots woty abrew which 
Jn omits. 

xii, 47—8 édv tis pou dxovoy Tav pyyatwy Kai wy pudagy...d...py 
AapBarvwy Ta pywara pov. 

xiii. 1 OTe AOE avrod 4 wpa, CONtrast ii. 4 7 Wpa pov, Vil. 30, 
viii. 20, 7 wpa avrov, xvi. 21 7 wpa auras. 

xi. 6 foll. ov pov vires rots modus; (8) ov py vabys pov TOUS T0OaS, 
(9) “9 Tous wodas pou povov, (12) ore ovv evupey ToUs wodas auTer, 
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(14) ai oby éyw Supa tywv trois wodas, xai dyets dfeirere dAArAwY 
wiwrey Tovs wodas. See 2564. 

Xlll. 18 6 tpwywy pov tov dproy, quoted freely from Ps. xli 9 6 
daGiwy aprovs pov. 

[2562] xiv. 1, 27 My rapaccicbw ipav 4 xapdia, comp. xvi. 6, 22. 

XV. 9, 10 pevare dv rH dyéey TH Me. dav Tas évroAds pov TypHONTe, 
paveire dy TH ayary pov, KaGus éyw Tod waTpos Tas évToAas TeTHpyKA Kai 
Hévw avrod év rH dydmy. 

XV. 15 ovK oldey ré rovet avTOU 6 KUptos. 

Xvi. 6 9) Avwn werAnpwKxey bpuav THY Kapdiay. 

XV1l. 22 Kai yapnoerac tuwv 4 xapdia, quoted from Is. Ixvi. 14 
Xapyoerar y xapdia tyr’. 

xvii. 6 "Edavépwoa cov 76 ovoza, contrast xvii. II, 12 dy T@ 
évopuari cov, 

xviii, 10 Grauwev tov Tod dpytepéws SovAoy Kai awéxoev avrov Td 
wrapiov ro Seftov. 

XVill. 37 was 6 wv éx THS aGAnOEtas axovet ov THS puvys. 

XIX. 2 orépavoy...eréOyxav avrov TH Kepadp. 

XIX. 29 OTOYyyov...3mpoojveyxay avTov Tw TTOpart. 

xix. 31—4 iva xateaywow avTwvy Ta oKxéAn... (32) Kat Tov péy 
mpwrov Kxaréagay Ta oKéAn Kai Tov addov... (33) ov xaréagay avrod 
ra oKeAn, (34) Adyxy avrod rHv wrevpay evéer. 

XIX. 35 Kal aAnOevy avrov éoriv 7 paptupia. 

XX. 23 ay TLvwY apire tas duaprias. 

XX. 25, 27 é€av py...Barw tov SaxrvAdvy pov...xat Barw pou THY 
Xtpa eis THY wAevpay avrov... (27) Pépe tov daxrvAoy cov woe xai ide 
TaS XElpas wou Kal dédpe Tv xelipa Gov Kai Bare eis THV wAEvpay pov. 

XXi. 24 oldaper Ore GAnOys avrod y paprupia éoriv. 

[2563] In some of the instances given above, the pronoun 
{somewhat like the Latin “ei” in “ projecit se es ad pedes ”) occurs 
in a phrase mentioning some part of the body where “his,” “my ” 
etc. do not exactly mean, or at least do not emphasize, possession. 
Thus Luke (W.H.) “thou gavest me no water for my feet” is 
expressed in text by jor, but in margin by preceding pov: and 
Luke’s following words twice use the unemphatic preceding pov to 
throw emphasis on the homage paid to Jesus by moistening or 


1 (2562 2] Note that in three instances, xii. 40, xiii. 18, xvi. 22, when quoting 
LXX, Jn deviates from it by using a precedent genitive (sim. Rev., see 2781 4). 
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kissing His “/feet!”—perhaps taking the emphasis off the pronoun 
and throwing it on the noun “fees,” because another tradition 
described an anointing of the “ead.” In John, the “ vernacular” 
possessive occurs repeatedly with “eyes*” (in the narrative of the 
healing of the blind man), also with “ heart?,” ‘‘ head‘,” “ mouth!® 
“legs®,” ‘‘side’,” ““hand®.” Once it occurs with ‘‘right ear ”"—a note 
worthy instance because it occurs in a portion of ‘‘the four-fold 
Gospel,” the smiting of the High Pnest’s servant by Peter : and here, 
though John agrees with Luke in adding that it was the “ right ear” 
(a point omitted by Mark and Matthew) he follows Mark and 
Matthew against Luke in the use of the “ vernacular” possessive’. 


1 (2563 a) Lk. vii. 44—6 S8wp wor éwl ré8as (without the article) but mary. 6. 
pou éxl robs wédas: and then, &Spetéy pou rods rédas...xaragirotod pov rods rides. 
In his version of the Anointing, Mk xiv. 3 has caréyeer adrov rijs xegpodfs. Lk.'s 
use of the precedent possessive here is all the more remarkable in view of his 
general deviation (2559) from the Synoptic use of it. It is one of many prook 
that Lk. contains several documents written in several styles and variously revised. 

2 See ix. 7, 10, 11, 14, 15 etc. 3 xvi. 6, 22. 4 xix. 2. 

5 xix. 29. © xix. 31. 7 xix. 34. 8 yx. 25. 

® (2563 4] xviii. 10 dréxoper abrod rd wrdpov rd de&tby. Comp. 1 Cor. viii. 13 
ruwrovres alta Thy auveldnow dodevotcay, which is equivalent to ‘‘ smiting them 
[in the cruellest way, not in the body but] s# the conscience [and that too when it is] 
in a state of weakness.” So Mk xii. 15 el3ws adraé» rh» iwéxpeom and parall. Lk. 
XX. 23 xaravojoas dé alra rhy ravoupylay mean, in effect, ‘‘ detecting them ix 
their hypocritical craft” (parall. Mt. xxii. 18 yvous 3¢ rnv wrornplay abrwv). Mv. 
30 tls pou nYaro ray iuariwy is given in Lk. viii. 46 as mard pod mis and is 
repeated in Mk v. 31 without ra» luarlwy, the meaning being almost the same as 
‘*who fouched me on, or, took hold of me by, the cloak?” 

[2568¢] In Acts xvi. 22 wepipitayres adray rd ludria, one or two inferior 
authorities read ¢avra@», perhaps because the scribes took the ‘* rending”’ to be like 
that of the High Priest in Mk xiv. 63 dcaphtas rovs xirdvas adrod (sim. Mt. xxvi. 65 
Sépntey ra indria avrov). Rending ones own garments would properly be 
expressed in classical Gk by the middle wepiphiacOar ra ludrea. ‘ Rending off 
(wepepytas) (act.) the (rd) garments” (without possess. genit.) regularly describes 
the action of public or private scourgers in Demosth. 403. 3, Polyb. xv. 3. 4, Plat 
Vit. Poplic. 6. But Diod. Sic. xvii. 35 and others (see Steph.) use the active for 
the middle, and perhaps Lk. here used the unemphatic atéray as an additional 
indication that the meaning was #o¢ ‘‘ their own.” 

(2568 .7] The reader must distinguish between (1) 7d Shyara adrou ‘the 
ordinary possessive,” (2) ra avrod phuara ‘‘the intervening emphatic possessive,” 
intervening between the article and the noun and emphasizing adrod, (3) atrod 
7a phuara ‘‘the precedent unemphatic possessive,” preceding the article and the 
noun and so unemphatic as to throw emphasis from itself—unless antithesis ex- 
ceptionally (2564) compels it to receive emphasis—on fo the contiguous words. 
This last, being characteristic of colloquial style, will be often called, for brevity, 
** vernacular.” 
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[2564] In xiii. 6 ov pov virras rods rddas, the genitive pronoun 
is emphasized by coming next after another pronoun (2784 c) so that 
the meaning is, “ Zhou / for me/ washest the feet?!” This then— 
Owing to special circumstances in the context—is not an instance of 
the vernacular unemphatic possessive. But it is followed by the true 
vernacular possessive, xili. 8 ob ux viyys pou Tous wodas, “thou shalt 
assuredly never wash my feet,” where there is no emphasis on “thou” 
nor on “my,” but on “assuredly” and “feet.” Then comes the 
ordinary construction in Xili. 9 4H T. 7. pov povoy, where p7...povov 
throws some emphasis on “feet,” and xiii. 12 Gre ovv &vupey rovs modas 
avrwy, where there is no emphasis on any particular word. Lastly comes 
the precept xiii 14, where tyav rovs wodas is not an instance of the 
true vernacular possessive, because “your” is exceptionally empha- 
sized by the previous insertion of an emphatic “I” to which “your” 
is obviously antithetical. “If therefore / (éyw) washed for you (vpwv) 
the feet...ye also (xai vets) are bound for one another to wash the feet 
(@AAnAwY virrew 7. 70das)*.” 

[2565] We are not, of course, to suppose that the evangelist 
deliberately arranged these variations—which indeed might be to 
some extent illustrated by an Englishman’s unconscious variations of 
“‘shall” and “will.” But we certainly must suppose that the author 
of this Gospel had an unusually keen sense of rhythm and dramatic 
fitness. It may also well be that in the course—perhaps a very long 
course—of oral teaching, his Gospel assumed a shape in which no 
phrase or word has been set down except as the result of artistic as 
well as spiritual evolution. Take, for example, the first utterances 
of Martha and Mary, when they severally come to meet Jesus before 
the raising of Lazarus :— 


(1) xi. 20—1 9 oty MdpOa us qovoey ore "I. épyerat vrnvrncey 


1 [25642] Comp. xxi. 22 ot pot dxodobe (equiv. to ‘‘it is for thee to follow 
me”) where the two pronouns are emphasized by juxtaposition, and uo is more 
emphatic than in xxi. 19 dxoAob@e po, ‘‘follow me,” where there is no 
antithetical oJ. The meaning is, ‘‘ That disciple may follow me in his way, which 
is not the way to the Cross; but you must not follow in his way, but in my way.” 

3 (25645) So ad’réy in xix. 31—4 ba xareayGow abriy rd oxédn is vernacular 
possessive and unemphatic, ‘‘that they might have their legs broken,” but rod 
peév xpwrov, though preceding xaréatay ra oxédn, is not vernacular because péy 
introduces antithesis; and, in ov xaréatay avrod ra oxéAn, the effect of antithesis 
emphasizes adrod, so that the meaning is ‘‘they brake not 4s legs.” 
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aire: Mapu 52 dy re olny exabdlero. clrev ow 4 Mapba ap 
"Inoow, ‘Kupeel!, ci as de, obx Gy dwibaver & ddeAdos pov. 

(2) XL 29—32 éxeivy 5¢ ws yeovoew [1.e. that Jesus “called” her 
wre oe] yépOn raxv Kai ypxero xpos atrov...4 ovy Mapp os ibe 
érov Fv “Incots idovoa abrév érevey avrov xpos Tous wobas A€youra airy, 
Kupre, et js de, ova ay pou darBaver & ddcgos. 

[2566] Everything in (1)—the deliberation implied in “ going to 
meet,” the weighty word «lxey (2456), the ordinary sequence of ox 
dv dréavey, and of 6 adeAdos pou—points to deliberate utterance. 
In (2), Mary’s “rising up quickly” (contrasted with the previous 
“sitting in the house”) and her “ falling at the feet” of the Saviour 
when she first catches sight of Him, prepare us for an utterance of 
passionate emotion. And, as a fact, the ordinary sequence of ovr & 
and verb? is broken by the intervention of pov, and the connexion 





1 [9865 2) Képse is now known to be omitted by SS. It is also omitted by SS 
in xiii. 37 where W.H. have “«xtpe,’ as here. In both cases, scribes have 
probably added it to assimilate the text to passages in the context inserting spe. 
Peter’s omission of ‘‘ Lord” in xiii. 6 might spring from Peter’s haste to expostulate 
with his Master. Here, Martha is perhaps represented as omitting it because her 
mind is absorbed in the thought of what might have been (‘‘If only it could have 
been otherwise !”) and an ‘‘if” is the first word that escapes from her lips. Mary, 
though in greater haste than Martha, does not omit ‘‘ Lord.” 

3 [25662] Comp. 1 Cor. ii. 8 ‘‘Never the Lord of glory would they have 
crucified (ovx a» r. «iptov rijs 86tns éoradpwoay),” Heb. iv. 8 ‘‘ Not about another 
day would he have spoken,” od« dy repl Ans éddder perd raGra typuépas, tb. viii. 7 
‘‘not for a second [covenant] would place be sought,” otx ay dSevrépas éfyrere 
Téros. 

[2566 5] In view of these instances, and of the reasonableness of emphasizing 
most pronouns in such a position, it is possible that oo must be emphasized in 
Jn xviii. 30 where the evangelist with bitter irony describes the Jews (1886 (ii)) as 
avoiding external defilement, yet as defiling themselves internally by that which 
‘cometh out of the mouth” in slander, accusing Christ of being an ‘‘evil-doer.” 
‘*If this man had not been an evil-doer we should not have delivered him up & 
[a just judge like] thee,” obx Ay oo wapedwxaper atréy. Blass (p. 320) on ofc & 
oo wapedwxamer, says ‘‘better o¥8’ according to the Lewis Syriac.” And obdt 
would certainly be preferable unless an emphasis on oo could be justified. The 
variations in the best MSs. as to the position of a» in viii. 19 and xiv. 7 proceed in 
part from scribal doubts as to the relation between the two similar sayings, and in 
part from a failure to recognise that dy, in John, always follows an emphatic word, 
and that in these two sentences ‘‘my Father” is more emphatic than ‘‘know.” 
In xviii. 36, 7ywelf{ovro dy (where B marg. has rightly inserted 4», casually omitted 
by B at the end of a line before a) comes emphatically before a short pause; and 
this (though not much more striking than xiv. 28 éydpyre d») has caused variations 
(2789). In none of these three passages does there seem good reason for 
supposing that d» was originally omitted. The variations in the Johannine order 
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between pov and é d5eAd¢ds is broken by the intervention of the verb. 
This obliges us to lay stress on dv ie. “how different it would have 
deen /” But it is not clear whether the emphasis on av does, or does 
not, take away the emphasis from the following pov. If ov had been 
inserted, we might have felt certain that pov (2564) is emphatic. 
Perhaps the writer draws a contrast between Martha, ending her 
sentence with “me” and Mary, ending hers with “ d7other.” If so, 
peou is the vernacular possessive. As it is, the conclusion is doubtful’. 

{2567] In vi. 51—5, where the Eucharistic doctrine is introduced, 
the ordinary possessive, 7 cdp{ pov, occurs, first predicatively (“the 
bread that I shall give is my /fesh”) and then “except ye eat the flesh 
of (rqv oc.) the Son of man.” After this, when mention is made of 
drinking the blood and eating the flesh, the unemphatic “his” and 
“‘my ” are used in order to emphasize “ fZesh ” and “‘ blood” :—“ [yea, ] 
and drink his d/ood (avrov +. alua)...he that eateth my flesh (pov r+. 
odpxa) and drinketh my d/o0d (pov 7. afya).” When a return is made 
to definition, the ordinary possessive is resumed: “ my flesh (7 o. 


of dy (e.g. viii. 19 Téy rarépa pou dy Gdecre, viii. 42 tryaware dy éuéd, xv. 19 6 xbopos 
ay rd Biov dplr\a) are mostly explicable by emphasis on special words, but they 
are irregular enough to perplex scribes (comp. Gal. iii. 21 (W.H.) &» vbyup dy fy 
(marg. é« »duou Hy [dz])). In xviii. 36 the final 4» suits well with the imperfect— 
the meaning being ‘‘would be in that case striving at this very moment” (comp. 
Mt. xxvi. 53 ‘‘at this moment...twelve legions of angels”) ‘‘that I might not be 
delivered to the Jews.” Blass (p. 207) says ‘‘rovs Iovd. is contrary to sense and is 
omitted by Chrys.” But Chrys. s#serts rots "loud. in quoting the passage. After- 
wards, it is true, he omits it. But then he omits not only rofs ‘Iovd. but also the 
rest of Christ’s sentence (rots "loud. viv 3¢ 4 Bac. h duh odx Eorew evredOer). The 
reason appears to be that he stops short because he sees no ground for special 
comment on the omitted words. Subsequently he casually repeats the words od« 
évretOey, shewing that he had the clause before him, though he did not think 
it worth while to quote it in full or to comment on rots "Iovd. Yet in fact there ts 
great force in ‘‘the Jews,” as denoting the real agents, Pilate being a mere puppet. 
In Lk. xix. 23, Blass (p. 206) takes é\@w» as=(temporal) protasis, where I should 
prefer to supply the protasis from the context, ‘‘ Why didst thou not put my money 
into the bank...and [then, if thou hadst done this,) I om my side (xdyo), when 
I came home (€A6W»), should have exacted the sum with interest?” 

1 [9566 ¢] Some might urge that, if Jn had intended emphasis, he would have 
used duol, not pov. But duo ts never used in N.T. without (1) a preceding 
preposition Mt. v. 11, vii. 23, x. 18 ete.; or without (2) antithesis, Lk. x. 16 
6 dxodwe ipiw éuot dxover: or parallelism toa preceding genitive, Rom. 1. 12 bpir 
re xal éuod, xvi. 2 woddGy x. uot abrod, xvi. 13 abroU x. éuot. (3) In one 
exceptional passage the text varies so as to cause suspicion of error Mt. xvi. 23 
(BR*) cxdydadory ef cuoi, v.r. pou et, ec enor, Mot et, et ou, where ett gor may 
have been the original (‘I am a stumbling-block [it seems] to thee!”), 
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pov) is true food, and my blood (7é d. pov) is true drink.” Then, 
when it has to be insisted that “abiding ” in Christ is the resuk of 
feeding on the “flesh” and the “blood,” the nouns are agaz 
emphasized: “ He that eateth my flesh (jy. viv odpxa) and drinketh 
my blood (p. 76 alva) abideth in me’.” 

[2568] Where there is no antithesis we are generally safe a 
taking the precedent possessive as unemphatic, e.g. “I manifested thy 
name,” compared with “in ‘Ay name?” But antithesis and chiasoms 
probably give it emphasis in xv. 10 “ye will abide in my love (seen 
éy r. ay. pov),..even as I...and abide in Ais love (pévw avrov & ¥ 
ay.)?.” In ii 19—20, the context is too long to discuss, but the 
genitives (one of which is separated from its governing noun bya 
predicative adjective, rovypa) are perhaps intended to throw the 
emphasis on what follows in each case*. It is however a passage 
where there is room for difference of opinion. 





1 (2667.2) In xx. 25—7, there is perhaps a contrast between the vehement and 
varied utterance of Thomas and the calm regularity of the Saviour’s reproach 
Jesus repeats four times the ordinary possessive genitive (¢‘ thy finger,” ‘‘thy band” 
etc.). Thomas says “put my finger (8. rdv 3. wou) into the print of the nails, ya, 
and put my hand (x. B. pov Thr xeipa) into his side.” The difference cannot well 
be expressed in English. But there appears to be intended a climax in the 
thrusting of the whole of the ‘‘hand” (as compared with ‘‘the finger”) into the 
open wound in the side. 

[2567 4] In iv. 47 ‘‘that he might heal his som (d. rd» vidw)” there may be an 
intention to emphasize ‘‘son,” partly because it illustrated the urgency of the 
request, partly because some traditions may have differed as to whether (1862¢—~) 
the sick ‘‘boy” was a ‘‘son” ora ‘‘ servant.” 

2 (2568 a] xvii. 6 épavdépwod cou r. dvoua, comp. xvii. 11, 12 TApRoow (and 
érjpovr) atrovs éy rp dvdpuari cov. 

3 [2568 5] In iii. 32—3 Ty» wapruplay abrod ovdels NauSdver. 6 AaBtor avrou rp 
paprupiay there is no antithesis between adroi and another pronoun. The second 
avrod is probably unemphatic, the emphasis being thrown on Aafdéw, ‘‘he that dd 
receive” (after the assertion ‘‘none receiveth’’). 

4 [2568 ¢] iii. 19—20 x. trydenoar ol ArOpwwoe uGddov 7d oxbros 7 Td Gis, F yap 
avrav wovnpa ra Epya. was yapé paida wpdcowy mice To pws Kai od« Epyeras rp 
To Pas, wa uh heyy O7 Ta Epya avrod: 6 dé rawr rH adhGecay Epyerar rpds 7d gus, 
tva davepwOy avroi ra Epya bri ev Oew éoriy eipyacuéva. If this view is correct the 
meaning is that men as a rule loved darkness ‘‘for their works were essentially 
bad (xornpd),” but that the truth-worker comes to the light ‘‘that his words may 
be manifested as being worked in God.” In both cases the emphasis is taken from 
“their” and ‘‘his,” to be thrown on ‘‘wurés.” But as regards 0 daiAa wpdoour, 

emphasis is thrown on his personal shrinking from the light lest ‘‘ Ass works be 
convicted.” In iii. tg the position of wor»npa before Epya makes both words 
emphatic: ‘‘For there was from the first an essential badness in their works.” 
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[2569] In ii. 23 “ beholding his signs (avrod ra onpeta), which he 
“was [continually] doing,” and also in vii. 3 “that they may behold 
thy works (if we read cov ra épya),” emphasis is laid on “ signs” and 
* works,” and the context implies, perhaps, that the speakers attached 
more importance to these than to Christ Himself. The same 
emphasis on the noun is to be laid in the only two instances where 
precedent avrod occurs in the Johannine Epistles: 1 Jn ii. 4—5 “‘ He 
that sayeth...and keepeth not his commandments (ras évr. avrod py 
Tnpeyr) is a liar...but whoso keepeth his word (és § dv rnpp avrov tov 
Asyor)', truly in him is the love of God,” 3 Jn 9—10 “He that loveth 
supremacy over them, Diotrephes, doth not fitly receive us: for this 
cause, if I come, I will call to remembrance [mot Ars pretensions but] 
his works (vropyyjocw avrov ra épya)*.” 


1 (2669a] On this Westcott says ‘‘The position of the pronoun here (avrod rd» 
AsSyow), as contrasted with that which it has in v. 3 (ras évroAds avrov), emphasizes 
the personal idea. The main thought is that the word is His word, the word of 
God. There is emphasis also on the ‘keeping’ és 8° a» rypy contrasted with 
6...ras dvr. uh Tnpav.” In view of Jn’s frequent use of the ‘‘ vernacular” atroé 
this interpretation seems untenable. Jn has not here rdv adrov Adyow as in 
t Jn ii. 27 7d adrod yploua. In abrov rdv Néyor, the emphasis is taken from avrod 
to be thrown on Adyow, which here means ‘‘the [spiritual] word” or ‘‘the spirit, 
not the letter,” and is stronger than évroAds, ‘‘commandments.". Comp. xiv. 23—4 
Tan Adyor pou THphoes and rods Adyous pou od rnpei. The pl. Adyos in the Gospel 
corresponds to the pl. évroAai in the Epistle and both occur in a negative clause 
while the sing. Adyos is in the positive clause. The position of the pronoun, 
then, does not ‘‘emphasize the personal idea,” but throws the emphasis on the 
Spirituality of the ‘‘Word” that is to be ‘‘kept.” 

* (2669 5] Somewhat similar is the mention of ‘‘those who are puffed up” in 
t Cor. iv. 19, ‘‘ But I will come quickly unto you...and will acquaint myself not 
with the speech but with the ower of them that are puffed up, xai yrwoouar ob 
Tov Adyor Tar redvowpérww ddA THY Sivauy.” 

[2669¢] In ix. 6, the reading is very doubtful. W.H. txt has radra elrap 
€xrucery xapal x. érolncer rnddv éx Tob ervcparos xal “éréOnxer' (marg. éwéxpicer) 
avrod riy wnddr éwi rods dpOadpo’s. R.V. marg. has “‘the clay ¢hereo/,” taking 
avrod to refer to rrécuaros, and supplying ‘‘his.” AC ins. ‘‘of the blind man” 
after ‘‘eyes.” SS has ‘‘and took [it z.e. the clay] up [and] smeared [it] upon the 
eyes of that blind man,” D‘‘and smeared upon him (éréxpicer abr) the clay 
upon his eyes,” d@ ‘‘et linuit ei lutum super oculos eius,” @ ‘‘et linuit oculos 
ejus,” 5 ‘‘et superlinuit lutum super oculos illius caeci,” ¢ ‘‘et superunxit oculos 
caeci,” £ ‘‘et superlinivit super oculos caeci,” #7 ‘‘et superunxit illud super oculos 
ejus.” (1) Mark’s (viii. 23) tradition about healing blindness with saliva, (2) Jewish 
traditions about such healing, and (3) the possibilities of mystical suggestion in 
the present passage, combine with (4) the textual variations to make its adequate 
interpretation at present impossible. 
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[2570] ARRANGEMENT AND VARIATION 





§ 4. Miscellaneous variations 


[2570] The following miscellaneous variations, taken in ther 
order as they occur in the Gospel, may be of use for reference, ang 
for the purpose of giving the reader a general view of John’s sy 
Many of them have been explained incidentally above: others wil 
be briefly discussed here. A few of them deal with synonyms ne 
discussed in Johannine Vocabulary. For example, the use of sen 
au Bavw in the Prologue (i. 5) was discussed in 1735 e—s, but the 
relation between zapaAapBavw and AapBarvw in the same contest 
was merely touched on there, and will come first in the instances 
given below. 

In i. t1—12 of toe avrav ov wap&AaBov- ooo. 5é EXaBovw avrey, a 
distinction is certainly drawn between wapéAaBorv and afor, and the 
former is probably used with special reference to of tSsoc. The meaning 
probably is that, when the Son of God came to His own family, none 
“rvecetved Him fitly as coming from the Father (wapéXaBov),” but some 
“ received Him [though imperfectly| (€haBov)'.” 


' [25702] Ol [8:01 atrdy of wapéd\aBoy and the preceding es ra la Pk 
are quoted by Clem. Alex. (882—3 els r. Bia, gnolv, FrAOer 6 vlds 1. beet &. 
ol (io abrdv ovx édéfarro) as referring to ‘‘the world (xécyos).” In that case we 
might reconcile ob wapéAafo» with Soo EraBow by saying that wrapéAafer means 
a friendly ‘‘receiving” (Nonnus, ¢yépacpor), while €\afow means a less active 
“receiving” (Nonnus, déay»7ro). Or we might say that John according to his 
custom (2628) states a fact first roughly and inaccurately, and then more exactly. 

(2570 5] But Chrysostom and Ammonius both take [doc in a twofold sense, a 
meaning (5) the world, (2) Israel; and in view of the language of the prophets 
about the rejection of Jehovah by His own children, and the language of Jesus 
Himself about ‘‘a prophet in his own country,” there can hardly be a doubt that 
both meanings are intended. (1) Applied to the world at large, wapé\afor may 
be illustrated by its use in Epictetus to describe our ‘‘recezving from [God].” In 
one passage he uses rapahauPdvw (i. 6. 25 rh Oday waperhfpare) to describe ow 
reception of the gift of beholding the sights of God’s universe. Then he drops the 
compound preposition (#6. 28) ‘‘And come now, have you not recerved (eiAdgare) 
faculties?... Have you not received manliness? Have you not recezved magnanimity? 
Have you not received patience?” The Logos itself is described as (i. 20. 5) 
“‘yeceived from [God] (xapelkywrat) by [human] nature (iwd rijs géoews)”: and 
concerning the power of the Logos (7 Aoy:xh S¥vayis) it is said that (i. 1. 4) “# ss 
received from [God]” and, in the same sentence, ‘‘## Aas come (€AfAvOe).” Else 
where wapadapBdvw is used (Zunch. xxiv. 1, xxv. 1, Xxxii. 2) of calling a friend to 
share one’s meal or one’s secret plans. (2) From the Jewish point of view, 
wapadauBdvw is the regular word for ‘‘recetving words, or traditions,” handed 
down from a teacher. It is thus used frequently in N.T. The very first words 
of the Sayings of the Jewish Fathers are ‘‘ Moses recetved the Law from Sinai,” 
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ARRANGEMENT AND VARIATION [2572] 





[2571] i. 15, 30 6 driow pov épxopevos eurpoo ber pou yeyover, Gre... 
B®) drow, Oriow pov épyerai dvip ds turpoobev pov yéyovev. Hereby 
Ww evangelist warns us that when he represents a speaker as 
egpparently repeating a previous utterance, we are not to expect 
sw@Mfentity of expression. The introduction of dvjp may (2871) allude 
wep the meaning “husband” and may prepare the way for (iii. 29) 
™* beidegroom.” But in any case this is one of many passages in 
wavkkich the writer seems to say, “The Baptist and the Lord Jesus 
qum@dal the same things again and again in slightly different ways, 
wmmnd there may be various traditions, all differing and yet all accurate.” 

[2572] The verb of seeing is thrice varied in i. 32—4 reOéapac 
ab wvetpa xataBaivoy...cdyw ovx dav avrov: add’ o rémpas pe...clrev 


SIE Sv dv iSys...nxayo éwpaxa xai pepapripnxa. This may be para- 
. phrased thus, “/ Aave beheld the manifestation of the Spirit...and 
i for my part did not know him [the Messiah} but he that sent me 


and the following sentences describe a long succession of teachers as each 
“veceiving” from a predecessor. 
[88670 ¢) In i. 4—12 the context makes it probable that rapéAafor refers to the 
r Jews: for it appears to describe three stages of failure, in three negations, with 
weradauSdrw, ywoonw, and rapadaySdrw. (1) ‘* The life was the light of men... 
and the darkness apprehended t¢ not (atrd ob xarédaBer).” (2) ‘‘(The light] was 
ia the world; and the world, through him [or, it], came into being; and the 
- . world recognised him not (avriy obx Eyrw).” (3) ‘To his own [house] he came, 
, sad his own [household] did not receive him [as coming] from [the Father of the 
-- mouse] (adrdv od wapéNafor).” 
[86702] In the Synoptists, rapadapBdrw is used, with ‘Incoi»y as object, in 
Mk iv. 36 of the disciples ‘‘/akiny Jesus with them in the boat,” and in Mt. xxvii. 
#7 of the soldiers of the governor ‘‘taking Jesus with them into the praetorium,” 
where Mk xv. 16 has drfyayor and Lk. altogether differs. The use of . to 
describe ‘‘taking prisoners along with one” (or ‘‘accepting the surrender of 
@ city” as in 1 Mac. xv. 30 (&) wapeAdBere, LXX xareddBeoGe) is very rare in Gk, 
and occurs in canon. LXX perh. only in Lam. iii. 2 rapéAaBév pe x. dwiyyayer els 
eoxéros. It is therefore worthy of note that Jn, like Mt., has rapaXapfdvw in his 
account of the Passion. But, in Jn, it is not ‘‘the soldiers of the governor”’ but 
the “chief priests,” who thus ‘‘‘ake with them” or ‘‘receive” Jesus; xix. 16—17 
**then therefore he [s.¢. Pilate] delivered him to them [s.¢. the chief priests] to be 
crucified. They therefore received (rapédaBor) Jesus.” The supposition that the 
word was applied in diverse traditions to a ‘‘reception” of Jesus as a prisoner is 
confirmed, if the txt is correctly supplied (as it probably is) by Evang. Petr. (ed. 
Robinson) § 1 «al rére xedevec ‘Hpwoys 6 Bacireds wrapladnulpOfwa: roe Kipros. 
df Jn deliberately and allusively adapted a version of this ancient tradition, so as 
to represent the Logos as being, after this fashion, ‘‘recerved” by His own “ priests” 
—who might be called pre-eminently ‘‘ His own people”—it is one of the most 
ironical instances of Johannine irony. 
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...Said, On whomsoever thou shalt see...and I [taught by God's vq 
have seen [and received the vision] and have testified” (151g 
@cavOau here means spiritual “seeing” but refers rather to theh 
(‘descent as a dove”) of the vision while édpaxa refers to they 
meaning of it. 

[2573] As to iii. 3—5, yervnO9 dvwbev compared with y. ¢% 
cai wvevyaros, and iSeiv rv BactAcay tov Oeov compared | 
cioaABety cis rv B. 7. 6., it was noted in 19034 that Chrym 
apparently took avw6ey to mean “from above.” It should be x 
that Origen certainly does this in a passage in which he com 
ON Vill. 23 tpeis ex rwv xarw dard, dyw ex rev avw eipi, iii 315 
THS yHs...0 x Tov ovpavov épxopevos, where he says ra pév yap m1 
xatw éori, ra Sé ovpavia avw, and then, after quoting Mat 
doctrine about the “heart” and the “treasure” being togett 
adds: “If a man be treasuring up (@ycavpify) on earth, (th 
the result of his treasuring up on earth he becomes ‘from below’ 
xarw yiverac), but if a man is treasuring up (Onoaupeler) tn the; 
he ts born from above (yewvarar dywhev) and assumes (1 Cor. 


19» 


‘the image of the heavenly’, 


1 (26732) Huet ii. 280 E—282c. Comp. Origen’s Homily on Gen 
where he refers to the ‘‘/iving water” as being that which is “ 
Jirmament” and as opposed to the ‘‘ water below,” which is the water 
‘* Studeat ergo unusquisque nostrum divisor aquae effici ejus quae est sup! 
est subtus : quo scilicet spiritualis aquae intellectum, et participium cz 
quae est supra firmamentum, flumina de ventre suo educat aquae vivae : 
vitam aeternam, segregatus sine dubio, et separatus ab ea aqua quae sul 
est, aqua abyssi, in qua tenebrae esse dicuntur, in qua princeps hajus 
adversarius draco, et angeli ejus habitant, sicut superius indicatum est. 
aquae supernae participio, quae supra coelos esse dicitur, unusquisqu 
coelestis efficitur, id est, cum sensum suum habet in arduis et exa 
de terra, sed totum de coelestibus cogitans, quae sursum sunt qua 
Christus est in dextra Dei patris.” 

[3578 5) Toward the end of the first century Christian teachers \ 
it necessary to emphasize the possibility that a man might be ‘‘ dorz 
evil as well as for good. This is recognised in some of the Gospels by t 
of the ‘seven devils” entering into the man delivered from one dev 
Christ’s description of a proselyte as ‘‘twofold a child of Geken: 
Christians might apply this doctrine to Simon Magus and others. 
implies this double possibility of proselytism in a passage that contains. 
to draw a distinction (here made by John) between ‘‘ seeing” and “en 
regards the “‘kingdom of God.” According to him (Sim. ix. 13—18) 
twelve holy Virgins (who are ‘‘ holy spirits”) and twelve unholy, Vexati 
Wickedness etc.: ‘‘ The servant of God that bears these names, thong 
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Lk] iv. 13—14 wGs o wivwv...ds 8 dv min, Here was 6 
es the multitude of those that go wrong, és & dy the in- 
that goes nght. Comp. iii. 20 mds yap o datAa mpacowv... 
21 0 bé rowy THy aAnOaayv. 

B—51 éyw eiuc 0 dpros THs (wis...éyw eis 0 apros & fav, is 
ition but development—a good example of the way in which 
ds the reader on from suggestion to statement. ‘The bread 
like “the tree of life,” is a comparatively simple phrase ; 
er the analogy of “the water of life” and “ drving (i.e. 
) water”—the Teacher passes on to say that the bread is 
sving,” and that it is indeed the “/esk” of a living Man. 
5 a new doctrine for the Jews, though it is only an application 
diritual world of a physical law—that life feeds on life. 

5] In vii. 30 é{yjrouv ovy avrév midoas cai ovdeis eréBarev ex 
v xeipa ort ovTw EAnAVOE 7 Spa avroi, is there any explanation 
ing. xetpa here and the pl. yxetpas in vii. 44 reves 5¢ Oedrov &f 
tdoat autor, GAN’ ovdeis EBarev ex avrov ras yeipas? It has 
inted out above (2135 foll.) that aAAad as compared with xaid 
its Greek idiom as compared with Hebrew. So does 7eAov 
pared with é{7rovyv—which, though meaning in Attic Gk 
to” (Steph.) before such verbs as ruOéoOat, éxpadeiv, eiSévai, 
xr other verbs expressing what one desires for oneself, does 
m to be used as in LXX (Ex. il. 15, iv. 24, Esth. i. 21, 
ni. 32 etc.) in such phrases as “desire to 4:/” Possibly, in 
\e way, xetpa may be explained as Hebraic and xeipas as 
c. At all events, in Esth. vi. 2, where the Heb. has “lay 
the LXX has ras xetpas (comp. 1 K. xx. 6): and Eustathius 
ériBddAw 1524 D) speaks of the phrase in the pl., ro xetpas 


ngdom of God yet shall not esfer therein,” ratra ra dyduara 6 popdéy rod 
os Thy Bacirelay pew Byerac rod Geol els adrhw Se ovx eloededcera:, where 
1 has ‘‘spiritus” for édvéuara. Irenaeus (i. 13.6 and i. 21. 1—5) shews 
xdies of baptism were common among certain heretics promising a 
tion” or ‘‘restitution’’ that was to be compatible with the grossest 
ty. For these reasons it became needful to insist that the ‘‘ new birth” 
nly ‘‘ new” but also ‘‘ from above.” 

c) In addition to the facts adduced in 1903 as to Chrysostom’s interpreta- 
rwOev it should be added that Cramer has 7d d¢ dvwOer éx rod odpayot ob 
a context that indicates either (1) that od Ao¢ means ‘‘ does not make 
- (2) that final -ov in odpayod has been repeated as od. 
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éréBare. As to éwéBadkew compared with éBarey, the later 4 
perhaps the less aggressive, and John indicates, in vil. 44, that the 
previously mentioned as longing to capture Jesus dared not ay 
play the part of aggressors even in a minor degree. 

[2576] In reply to Christ’s words vili. 51 édv res Tov dnaw how 
Typnoy, Gavyarov ov py Oewpnoy cis tov aiava, the Jews say, Vill 5244 
Adyas "Edy tis tov Acyov pov* rypyoy, ov py yevorra: Gavarou cy wy 
aiwwa. ‘ Taste of death” is an expression assigned to our Lon ty 
all the Synoptists just before the Transfiguration, and it mem 
literal death. But “dehold death” appears to refer to spirited | 
death, and perhaps contains an assumption that whatever one ! 
“‘beholds ”—whether it be the true glory of Goodness or the fae - 
glory of Satan—one is, as St Paul says, “conformed to it” ky : 
what follows, Christ says about Abraham, “ He saw it [é¢. my dy 
and rejoiced,” #.e. he spiritually “saw” the joy of the day of the - 
Messiah and was conformed to that joy so that he himself “x. 
joiced®.” Our Lord elsewhere uses the word idetw of “seeing the 
kingdom of God*.” Here John uses Jewpet»—a word that sometime 
(1598) means blank, unintelligent, or superstitious vision—perhap, 
as being more appropriate to the view of the dark powers of spintal 
death’. But the Aramaic phrase “see death ”—as distinct from 





1 (2576.2) Aristophanes, however, has sing. in 2d. 933 Tir xe ® 
éwiBddAns, Lys. 440 Tabry Thy xeip éxiBadels. Polybius has ¢€. xetpas with sing. 
subj. xviii. 34. 8, and with pl. subj. in iii. 2. 8, iii. 5. 5; it means “‘ lay sacrilegion 
hands on” in Lucian (7im. 4, Vol. i. p. 107). 'E. xetpas occurs in Mk xiv. 46, Mt 
xxvi. s0 (where Lk. xxii. 54 (nearly but not quite parall.) has evAAaféeres), also in 
Lk. xx. 19 éfjrnoay...éwiBadeiv dx abrov ras xeipas, and Lk. xxi. 12 ériPaderew 
ép buds 7. xetpas avray. ‘EwcBdddw occurs only 4 times in Acts and alw. with rs 
xetipas. In 1 Esdr. ix. 20 éwéBadoy rds xetpas (Ezr. x. 19 Edwxay xeipa aire) 
means “they gave their hands as a pledge,” but Steph. does not quote this or other 
instances ; and it is difficult to find any reason why Jn should use Bare xeipas 
here (a very rare constr. if one may judge from Steph. (8dAXAw go B) who quotes 
nothing except Zenob. 5. 93 xdrw Badwy ras xetpas elorixec). Possibly he mean 
‘‘ They dared not so much as move the hand against him.” 

2 [2576 2] To» Adyor wou is not quite so emphatic as ror éudv Adyor, which again 
is not so emphatic as 6A. 6 éuéds would have been. In Jn, 6 éués occurs thrice, 
Vv. $7, Vii. 16, vili. 51, whereas 6...6 éués is much more frequent. 

3 [2676 5) Mk ix. 1, Mt. xvi. 28, Lk. ix. 27, comp. Heb. ii. 9. 

* (2576 -] See 2 Cor. iii. 18 xarorrpe{éuern, Rom. xii. 2 cuvoxnpariverte... 
perapoppoiade. 5 viii. 56. 6 iii. 3. 

7 [2576 ¢] This view is favoured by the fact that, when the ‘‘ seeing” refers 
to “the kingdom of God"’ and to “life,” Jn has iii. 3 od Sdvaras Weis, iii. 36 ox 
SWerat fwiy (not Oewpeir). 
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4 taste death,” and without any discrimination between different 
sarerbs of seeing—may have referred to Biblical usage, which some- 
@imes attaches to “see” the meaning of “see for oneself,” ‘“ have 
“personal experience of,” “realise’.” The fact that both Peter and 
Baul are represented in the Acts as quoting Ps. xvi. 10, to shew that 
he Messiah was distinguished from David by “not seeing the pit,” 
weakes it probable that the phrase “ see death” was variously applied, 
mot without controversy, toward the end of the first century. John 
Inere teaches that “ot to behold death” was a spiritual gift, ex- 
. tending, not only to Enoch, Elijah, and the Lord Jesus Christ, but 
ge all Christ’s true disciples. At the same time, he points out that 
. the Jews confused this with a phrase not used in O.T., “ tasting death,” 
 ghich they interpreted as referring to physical death. 

[2577] ix. 21—3 wus 5¢ viv BAéra ovx oidapev, 7 Tis yvorey avTod 
vous bf6. nycis ovx oldapev: avrov épwrncare, yAckiay éxe...d1a TovTO.. 
alway dori “Hiixiay eye, avrov érepwrycare (marg. épwrycare). The 
difference between “we know not” and “ we (qyeis) know not” is 
that the latter implies a more emphatic disavowal because the 
speakers, in the latter case, are more frightened: ‘“‘ But how he 
now sees we know not. Or, who opened his eyes, [if indeed some 
ene opened his eyes]|—we know nothing about it.” In what follows, 
the fact that the evangelist puts the last words of the parents first in 
repeating their utterance is in conformity with the rule mentioned 
above (2552—3). But the change of épwrycare to érepwrycare is 
a remarkable concession to dramatic effect or impressionism. “In 
effect,” John seems to say, ‘“‘ what the parents meant was, He is of 
age, ask him, [not us, and ask him| as much as you like.” 





} [2576 <) See (Buhl 752—3) Is. xliv. 16 “I have seen the fire,” Eccles. ix. 9 
** See life with the wife whom thou lovest,” Ps. Ixxxix. 49 ‘‘...and shall not 
see death,” Targ. ‘‘ see the angel of death” (comp. Heb. xi. § ‘‘ translated that he 
should not see death’’), Ps. xvi. 10 ‘‘ Neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see 
corruption (or, the pit)” (quoted in Acts ii. 27 foll. and xiii. 34 foll. as applying not 
to David but to Christ). In Esth. ix. 26 ‘‘that which they had seen,” LX X has 
** suffered,” rerévOacw. Lk. ii. 26 has ux (deity Odvaroy and Rev. xviii. 7 ré»Oos 
ov ph Ww. 

* (86774) There is much variety in the O.T. and N.T. use of érepwray 
(456 (ii) a). It occurs in Mk (25), Mt. (8), Lk. (17), Jn (2), namely, here and 
XVlil. 7 wddw éwnpwrncer, ‘‘ repeated his question again.” The two instances 
indicate that in both Jn takes éw:- to mean ‘‘ further,” ‘‘again.’” SS has here 
“* Lo, he also ts of age; from him ye can know. These things said... Therefore 
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[2578] In xiii. 33 (rep. from viii. 21) Grou dye Urdyw tam 
SwwacGe éXOciv, which had been uttered to the Jews, the pronom; 
emphasize the opposition between “/” and “ye” (“ Where J go » 
cannot come ”)—as also in vii. 34, 36—but when Christ repeats thy 
to Peter, xiii. 36 owov irayw ov S¥vacai por vow axodovbyou, the 
pronouns are omitted so as to lay no stress upon personal antithes 
but only on present time, “ Where I go thou canst not follow me @ 
present.” 

[2579] In xiv. ro—11 ov moreves Ore yd ev TH w. Kai 6 4. oy ted 
¢orw ; the position of éorw at the end of the sentence marksity ; 
emphatic—and all the more emphatic because the meaning woud 
have been clear without it,—‘‘Do ye not believe...that in me th 
Father fruly ts1?” In the repetition, wurreveré pron Gre eye & res. 
Kai o mw. év éuot, the stress on “is” is dropped by the omission d 
éorw in order to emphasize “me” (“‘ Believe me”), and the sentence 
concludes, “ But if [ye can] not [do this], believe for the mere work? 
sake” —thus omitting the whole of the object of ‘‘ believe ” in order 
to emphasize the cause of belief. 

[2580] In xiv. 23—24 éay Tis dyarg pe Tov Adyor pov THpHe, 
compared with o py ayarwv pe Tos Adyous jou ov Typel, éay nu is 
more selective than o py (2552), and réy Adyow represents “the 
word” taken as a whole, the spirit of Christ’s teaching, whereas 
tous Adyous means the separate doctrines, “does not [even] keep 
[the letter of] my words.” This is the only occasion where Chnst 
in the Fourth Gospel uses the plural Aoyou’. 

[2581] In xv. 9—11 peivare &y TH ayary TH ep7...peveire & Ty 
ayary pov...xabus éywd...xai pévw avrod év TH ayamry...iva 7 xapa 4 een 
év tiv 9 Kal 7 xapa vpwv wAnpw6p, the phrase 7 €7 emphasizes the 
“love” and the “joy” so that they are distinguished from the 









said his parents, Asé him.” In classical Gk érepwray sometimes means “‘ ask in 
turn,” i.e. ‘‘ask after answering,” as in Mk xi. 29 (where Mt.-Lk. have ¢pwra) 
but Steph. gives no instance where it clearly means ‘‘ask further.” 

1 [2679 a] See Philo i. 267 in 2588 ¢, dvrws yap 6 dAnOewds ovrés dori, where 
éorw is similarly emphatic. 

? [2580.2] In the Synoptists, besides other less important passages, ddyu 
(Chri.) occurs in Mk xiii. 31, Mt. xxiv. 35, Lk. xxi. 33, ‘‘my words shall not pass 
away”; also in Mt. vil. 24—6 (47s) (parall. Lk. vi. 47) ‘‘ whosoever therefor 
heareth these words of mine”; also in Mk viii. 38 (parall. Lk. ix. 26) ‘‘ whosoeve 
shall be ashamed of me and my words” (Mt. om.). Comp. 1 Jn ii. 4—s5 when 
the sing. Adyos in a positive clause with rypéw is contr. with the pl. évrodcl i 
a negative clause (u7 rnpa@y) (2569 a). 
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ordinary feelings so called—‘“ the love that is peculiarly mine...the 
joy that is peculiarly mine ”—indicating that a new ind of love has 
been brought into the world by the Son of God. 

[2582] In xv. 21 radra wavra woijrovew...drt ovK oidacw Tov 
wépyarrd pe, and xvi. 3 ratra roijcovow ort ovK éyvwoay Tov rarépa 
@v82 dud the exact meaning is hard to give without paraphrase, and 

is not given by R.V. “know not,” “have not known.” The first 
sentence says “‘ They will persecute you, my followers, because they 
know not the nature of him that sent me.” Then Jesus shews that 
this want of knowledge arose, not from intellectual.but from moral 
fault, and lastly He repeats “ They will persecute you, I say, because 
—not having in themselves the spirit of love, the spirit of fatherhood, 
the spirit of sonship—¢hey fatled to recognise the Father and failed to 
recognise me,—his Son (when the Father sent the Son to them).” 

[2583] xvi. 14—15 éx rov éuov Anpwerar...dea rovro elirov ore éx 
row éuov AawBdve is a remarkable instance of verbally inaccurate 
quotation. SS, and the Latin versions except a, read Anpyerac for 
AapBdve so as to make the quotation accurate’. After saying ‘‘ He 
will take from what is mine,” Jesus explains, that “mine” means 
‘‘the Father's” because “all things as many as the Father hath ave 
mine.” Then, having passed into the present, while describing the 
ever present relations between the Father and the Son, He continues 
in the present tense when repeating what He had previously uttered 
about the relations between the Holy Spirit and the Son. Another 
case of variation in repeating occurs in xvi. 16—19 where Jesus says 
‘ye behold me zo longer (ovxért),” but the disciples repeat it as “ye 
behold me zof (ov),” and our Lord Himself, accepting their variation, 
says, ‘On this matter are ye questioning with one another because 
I said, A little while and ye behold me zof (ov)!” Perhaps “no 
longer ” was intended to suggest ‘‘ no longer in the old familiar way, 
after the flesh.” But the disciples, panic-stricken, fasten on the bare 
negative “not,” and their Master adapts His reply to their fears, and 
accepts their version of His utterance’. 





1 (2588 a] & omits the whole of verse 15 (homoeotel.), ¢ omits the last part of 
it (re dx 7. €. A. x. dvayyedet) reading ‘‘ propter hoc dixi vobis pusillum...,” ¢@ has 
*‘ accipiet”’ though D has AauBdver. 

3 (2588 4] In xvi. 16—19 a, d, ¢, fand SS have ‘‘non” throughout. 

(2683 <] On other variations of Christ’s sayings see 2645 foll., 2190. And add 
ix. 7 Oraye Hypa els rh» KokusBhOpay rod Z., repeated by the blind man thus, ix. 11 
eixdy por Src" Traye els roy 2. xal vlwas. 
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[2584] ARRANGEMENT AND VARIATION 





[2584] In xvii. 12 Gre qpyy per’ avray dye erypour avrow x 1 
Gvopatt...xat épvAaga, a difference is intended by the difference of 
verb and tense. ‘Erjpouy, “I was always watching, or keeping 
my eye on,” implies the continually watchful care of the Lord doring 
His incarnate life, on which He is supposed to be, by anticipation, 
looking back; épvAaga “I protected” (not ‘‘I have protected”) 
implies action regarded simply as past. There is emphasis 
on “I” as distinct from the Father, ‘“‘/ could do it once, now | 
beseech shee to do it.” Mer’ avray (2349) implies friendly con 
panionship: “As long as I was side by side with them,” i.e. in th 
world—a phrase that is supplied by many authorities. On xi 5 
ouppéper...iva els avOpwros arofary, compared with xviil. 14 ovpdépe 
éva avOpurrov arobaveiv, see 2104’. 

[2585] xiii. 19 ax’ apre A€yw vuiy xpd Tov yever Oar iva moter 
Orav yévyrat, dre éyw ei (Marg. éyw ei) is to be compared with 


1 [256842] Another instance of synonymous juxtaposition is in iii. 20, 11, 4 
gadr\a xpdoowr...6 rowdy ryy ddjOeva»y and v. 29 of ra ayabd wohoarres...o ri 
galdka wpdtayres. In other passages of N.T.a distinction is recognised betwee 
these two verbs, and xpdgow—which means ‘‘ do habitually,”’ ‘‘do as a business” 
—is rather frequently connected with notions of evil: but 2 Cor. v. 10 sp 
a Expatev elre dyadov elre paddAoy, and many other passages, indicate that rpéscw 
may be applied to habitual action good or bad. We shall not find elsewhere 
in N.T. the thought implied here, that the word ‘‘ making,”’ or ‘‘ creating,” rodu, 
is appropriate to good, as distinct from xpdgow which does not imply creation. 

[25844] iv. 46—s3 presents synonyms that may bear on disputed traditioa 
concerning the boy healed by our Lord at adistance. In Mt. viii. 6 he is called 
wais i.e. ‘‘ doy,” which may mean (in the phrase ‘‘ thy doy”’) ‘* son” or “servant.” 
In Lk. vil. 2, he is called Sotdos, ‘‘ slave” or ‘‘servant.”” In Jn, the evangelist 
begins by saying ‘‘ whose son (vids) was sick.” The father then says, ‘Come 
down before my (tlle child (wxa:diov) dies.” Jesus then says, ‘* Thy son liveth.” 
Then servants of the father ‘‘ met him saying, ‘ Thy éoy (wats) liveth.’”’ Thus, in 
Jn, three names are given to the child, all of them compatible with fact, and 
indicative of the manner in which a mistake might have arisen from mistaking 
mwadioy, or wats, for dotXos.: See 1863 a—c. 

[2584] On the synonymous juxtaposition of dyardw and pAéw in xxi. 15—17, 
see 1436 foll., 1716 d—/, 1728 m foll. To the facts there alleged add Origen (oa 
Lam. i. 2 LXX ovy bwdpxerd wapaxaddy abriy dxd wdvrwy Téy dyarderur airiv 
wdyres ol didovvres abrny HOérygay év alry) ol6ueOa yap Td pew dyanwgr Gabrepor 
elvat xal, ty’ odrws elxw, wrevparixndy: ro Se pireiy cwyariKor kal GO purmuxreper. 
No doubt the prophet writes according to the canon of Hebrew parallelism and 
draws little distinction between the two Hebrew verbs. But the second of the 
two is more correctly rendered by Aq. and Sym. éraipo: ‘* her companions,” and 
Origen is justified by LXX usage in saying that ‘‘dyawg» is the more divine and, 
so to speak, the more spiritual, but gcAe% is bodily and savours more of men.” 
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XIV. 29 xal vow eipyxa viv mplv yevéoOas iva, Grav yévyTaL, mioTevoNTE, 
and both may be compared with the tradition in Mark and Matthew, 
“*7 have told you beforehand'.”" The first saying refers to the betrayal 
by Judas, but this is regarded in the Last Discourse (xiii.—xiv.) as 
part of a general persecution, which 1s to befal the Church hereafter, 
all of which Christ predicts ‘‘ before it come to pass.” The first saying 
is longer than the second and emphasizes the date (‘from this 
moment”) and the object of the prediction, ‘‘that ye may grow in 
the belief (2525—8) that I am [He]*” (2221 foll.). The second 
emphasizes the time to come when the coincidence will be observed 
—between what will have “come to pass,” and what was said before 
it ““came to pass”—so as to cause a special belief based on this 
evidence. 

[2586] xix. 8 Gre ovv nrovoey o II. rovrov tov Adyov paddov 
¢poBy6n may be compared with xix. 13 0 ovv IL, dxovoas trav Aoywv 
rovray yyaye ew tov "I. In the former, the “hearing” does not 
produce (1614 4) any result beyond emotion ; and the clause, being 
subordinate in thought, is introduced with a subordinate conjunction. 
In the latter, rovrwy is emphasized by position (2553 ¢) and r. Aoywy 
rovrwy by case (1614 4)—referring to the words “thou art not 
Ceesar’s friend.” This is a charge that Pilate cannot hear unmoved. 
Now therefore he is goaded to action, and the sentence introduces 
the action as the consequence, o ovv II...7yayev*. 





} (2585.2) Mk xiii. 23 wpoelpnxa vyiy wdrra, Mt. xxiv. 25 ldo wpoelpnxa 
ipiv, following a mention of ‘‘ false Christs,” who would lead astray ‘‘if possible, 
even the elect.”’ All this Lk. omits. A little above, Mk xiii. 6, Mt. xxiv. 5, 
Lk. xxi. 8, predict the coming of those who will say ‘‘ I am [He]” or ‘‘I am the 
Christ”: and Mk-Mt. (but not Lk.) add ‘‘ they will lead many astray.” 

2 (2685 5] The phrase ‘‘I am (He]” appears to connect this Johannine 
tradition directly with Mk xiii. 6 and parall. mentioned above, and hence 
indirectly with Mk xiii. 23 ‘‘I have told you beforehand.” 

3 (2586 a] On the following minor points there is perh. not evidence enough to 
establish any conclusion. Els, in Jn, is regularly followed by éx but the Gk Mss. 
omit éx in xix. 34 ¢. 7. orparwwréy, (a, ¢, f ‘‘unus ex”) and W.H. (following BL) 
omit it in xii. 4. The great likeness of €1c to €k in some MSS. (¢,g. D) increases 
the uncertainty. But in xii. 49 é€ duavrod...éd\noa—as compared with Aadeiy awd 
duavrod (or, ¢dauvrod) in vii. 17, 18, xiv. 10, xvi. 13—perhaps indicates a more 
emphatic statement, made at the end of Christ’s public teaching, that He did not 
speak “out of" His own treasure but from that which the Father gave Him. 

(2583 5] According to W.H., Mary Magdalene is called Mapla in xix. 25, 
xx. 1, 11, but Mapedu in xx. 16, 18. According to Tischendorf, it should be 
Mapedy throughout. If W.H. are correct, the explanation suggests itself that 
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Mapla was used in evangelistic narrative up to the point where Jesus called her by 
her Aramaic name xx. 16 ‘‘ Mary (Mapedy),”” and that here, and in the subsequex 
xx. 18, the Aramaic form was retained. 

[2586 c] In xi. 11—12 xexolunras—el xexolpnrac cwlhoera, SS has ‘ts dying 
down... sleepeth,” a ‘‘ obdormit...dormst,” b, ¢, f ‘* dormit...dormit” (agreeing with 
D xopara...cosarar, but d@ has ‘‘ dormivit...dormit”). Nonnus has efga,. 
xywooe. Perhaps the desire to explain the alleged misunderstanding of the 
disciples caused some translators to represent the disciples as using a different word 
from Christ’s when repeating what He had said. On the other hand an anciex: 
comment (Cramer on xi. 7) boldly asserts ‘‘ They did not really think it was sleep, 
but supposed Him to be talking in a dark saying (aivlyparc).’” The writer deckares, 
not without force, that it would be senseless for the disciples to suppose that ther 
Master would go “fifteen furlongs (sic)”’ to wake the sleeping man, Cramer 
(Vol. ii. 316) prints, as from Origen, an explanation suggesting that Thoms 
supposed the Lord to mean that He was ‘‘going down to the place of the 
{departed] souls (xaraBdyros els rd Tar Wuxdy xwplov)” to wake Lazarus, and tha 
hence the disciple desired to die with his Master. 

[2586 @] In x. 28—g obx dprdce tis...o0dels Sdvarar dpwd few, is any difference 
intended by the variation of od.. ms ‘and ovéeds? The former, in (1) LXX aad 
(2) N.T., means ‘‘not a single man.” (1) In LXX, odx dy» Opwros, or Eybp. é,= 
‘*not any one,” Heb. ‘‘ zo¢ a man,” or ‘‘man not,” in Josh. i. §, Ezek. vii. 13 etc 
Tis, ‘‘any,” often= Heb. ‘‘man” in the phrase ‘‘#/a man,” but never (Oxf. Conc) 
in ‘‘mof aman.” In 2S. xix. 22 ‘‘shall [any] man die...?,” 05 OavarwOyecral ns 
dvjp, and in Sir. x. 24 obx Eorw adray ms, the Gk seems to mean ‘‘ sof a sing 
one.” Qv...rt seems to mean ‘‘not a single thing” in LX X (where there is 1 
corresponding IHeb.) in Job xxxv. 15 odx &yrw wapawrwpyd rt, Prov. xv. 23 od8t i 
elry xalpdy Tt, Wisd. xi. 24 ovde yap ay | por Te nareoxetacas (comp. Judith it 13 
ob rapaBhoy & 7). (2) In 1 N.T., 7s, re etc., after of or pf, appear to be 
emphatic i in Mk iv. 22 marg., Mt. viii. 28, xi. 27 oddels...o0de...1e5, xii. 19, xxii. 46 
ovdels éd0varo...ovde érédunody ris, Lk. xi. 36 etc. In Mk v. 37 7 ove ddiicer obdire 
the parall. Lk. viii. s1 has ob« apjcer...riwa (al. obdéva). It is very emphatic in 
1 Cor. ii. 2, iv. 5, 1 Thess. ii. 9, 2 Thess. ili. 8, r Pet. iv. 15 etc. In 2 Pet. ii 
uh BovdrAduerds reas awodécOar GAAa wavyras...xwpjoat shews an exceptional use of 
the pl. Perhaps the writer means ‘‘not desiring that some should perish [while 

others are saved] but that all should come to repentance.” 

[2586 ¢] In Mt. xi. 27, xxii. 46 odde...71s is stronger than the preceding ovdses. 
Here (x. 28—g) it is stronger than the following ovdels. The question is at first 
about ‘‘snatching ” from the Son, and it is said, emphatically, that ‘‘ »o¢ axy” can 
snatch from the Son. Afterwards, when ‘‘snatching”’ from the Father is spoken 
of, stress is laid, not on ‘‘anyone,” but on the sotron of ‘‘snatching” :— 
“there ts no such thing as snatching from Him,”—whete it is better (2767) to read 
ovdels dpwate: with Origen; but in any case, the verd, not the fronoun, is emphatic. 
If John had wished to emphasize the pronoun he might have used (2387) oé... 
ovdels. 
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CHAPTER II 


REPETITION 


§1. Zhe nature of Johannine repetition 


[2587] Johannine repetition may be roughly classified as (1) word- 
repetition, (2) phrase-repetition. In (1), the repetition follows closely 
in the context, e.g. “confessed and denied not and confessed.” In (2), 
it is sometimes of the nature of a refrain, as in “A little while and ye 
shall see me,” “ Feed my sheep,” “All that thou hast given me” etc. 
Repetition may, or may not, be accompanied with variation of order, 
such as we find in one of the prayers before sleep in the Jewish 
Prayer Book: ‘‘ Behold, He that guardeth Israel will neither slumber 
nor sleep.” This is “to be said three times” apparently without 
variation. But the next sentence is varied thrice, as follows :—‘“ For 
thy salvation I hope,O Lord. I hope, O Lord, for thy salvation. 
O Lord, for thy salvation I hope (40 de said three times)'." Few or 
none of the Johannine variations will be found to present any 
ambiguity ; but they are of importance as illustrating the deliberate 
and poetic arrangement of large parts of the Fourth Gospel and the 
weight and mystical meaning attached by the author to certain 
utterances, and indicated by him in twofold, threefold, and sevenfold 
repetition. 7 


1 (2587.2] Jewish Prayer Book, transl. by Rev. S. Singer p. 296. In the 
Confession on a Death-bed (p. 317) ‘‘ The Lord reigneth; the Lord hath reigned ; 
the Lord shall reign for ever and ever” is to be said three times, and so is 
“‘ Blessed be His name, whose glorious kingdom is for ever and ever.”? But ‘‘ the 
Lord He is God” is to be said seven times. Presumably, and appropriately, there 
is to be only one utterance of the final confession of the unity of God: ‘‘ Hear, 
O Israel : the Lord our God, the Lord is one.”” But even here the bald truth 
might have been expressed by ‘‘ The Lord our God is one,” and the addition of 
‘Sthe Lord” suggests a ‘‘threefold effect” like that in the first sentence of the 
Fourth Gospel. 
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§ 2. Jewish canons of repetition 


[2588] Jesus is represented as saying to the Jews “Yea even in 
your own law it is written that the witness of two men Is true.” The 
passage referred to says, “At the mouth of two witnesses or at the 
mouth of three witnesses shall a matter be established'.” This would 
naturally lead to a discussion as to the matters for which, severally, 
the witnesses should be “two” or “three.” Philo says (1 243) 
“A holy matter (aytoy apaypa) is approved (SoxipaLeraz) through 
three witnesses (Sta rpusy papripwv).” Commenting on the words of 
the Psalmist ‘The Lord spake once, fwice I have also heard this” 
he connects terrestrial “hearing” with the imperfect “dwad*” 
Elsewhere he explains the idiomatic Hebrew reduplications of nouns 
and verbs as indicating a twofold application to body and to spirit’. 
Scripture, he asserts, never sets down a superfluous word, and never 
commits “tautology—the worst kind of verbosity *.” 

[2589] In Rabbinical literature we find much allusion to twofold 
but not much to threefold witness. Philo is fuller on the latter: 
We must not, he says, delight in casual witness, but must believe 
that the [Supreme] God is very near us: ‘‘ For there is no need, 
says the sacred writer (Deut. xxx. 12), to go away to heaven, nor yet 
to travel across sea, in search of the Good: for it is near and close 
toeach. And he divides it [#.e. the Good] ¢4vecfo/d— most naturally. 





1 (2588.2) Deut. xix. 15, referred to in Jn viii. 17. Westc. says, ‘“‘ The exact 
form used here is found in St John of the old Scriptures only in this place 
(compare xx. 31). It is the common form of citation in other books. St John 
elsewhere uses the resolved form (yeypappévor éoriy), which is read here by Cod. 
Sex."’ Apparently yéyparra: Sr: is here used to introduce the substance of 
a quotation not given exactly. It would be absurd to take “ss true” (‘‘the 
witness of two men ts true”) as meaning anything more than ‘‘ 7s fo be regardad as 
true.” 

? [26884] Philo i. 284—s, on Ps. Ixii. 11 and Ixxv. 8. Ps. Ixii. rr is quoted 
by Nedarim iii. 2 (Schwab viii. 179) to explain the apparent contradictions of the 
Law; and the Targ. has “ God spake one law...we heard it twice from Moses.” 

3 (2588 ¢] See Philo i. 63 (on Gen. ii. 16 ‘‘ eating thou mayest eat ”’) and i. 129 
(Gen. xxii. 17 “ Blessing I will bless”) and i. 554 (Ex. xxi. 12 “let him die the 
death”). On Lev. xviii. 6 (lit. and LXX) ‘‘man man shall not approach ” Philo 
says (i. 267) ‘“‘ His saying ‘man, man,’ not once but twice, is a sign that the 
meaning is not the [man] of [mere] body and soul but the [man] of virtue. For 
this is really the true [man] (ud rd» éx owparos x. puxqs d\Ad Toe dpery xexpnutror 
SnroveGar. “Ovrrws yap b ddnOuwds obrés éorw).”’ 


* (2688 d] Philo i. 529 ob paxpodoylas rd gavdéraroy eldos Tavro)oyias 
émcrerhdeuxe. 
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‘For,’ says he, ‘it is in thy mouth and in thy heart and in thy hands,’ 
that is, in speech, purpose, and act!.” Then, after quoting, from 
Deuteronomy, “ Ask thy father, and he shall declare unto thee,” he 
protests that no human “ father” can describe the immemorial past, 
but the “father” must mean “the Right Logos*.” Afterwards comes 
the conclusion, ‘Now a holy matter is approved through three 
witnesses*,” where there seems to be an underlying assumption that, 
since the nature of the highest Good is threefold, the nature of the 
testimony to the highest truth, and to that which is “holy,” must 
also be threefold *. 

[2590] As regards twofold repetition Philo says that there are 
“two divine Words (Verba), one, the pillar and support of the world 
of reason, the other of the world of sense...two Reasons (Rationes) 
of the twofold Universe, shewing forth foreordained and fixed event, 
that is to say, the harmonious connexion of all things®,” and this 
harmonizes with a mystical view found in Jewish Midrash that “‘ two 
words,” when found together in Scripture, denote a twofold fulfil- 
ment—‘*in the kingdom above” and “in the kingdom below®.” 


1 Philo i. 241, 

2 Philo i. 242, quoting Deut. xxxii. 7. 

3 Philo i. 243. 

* Comp. Philo ii. 19—20 on ‘‘the three strangers” seen by Abraham (Gen. 
xviii. 1 foll.) and (i. 657) on Jacob's pillar as representing a threefold recognition 
of God. 

5 Philo (P.4. §10) (transl.) on Ex. xxv. 11—14. 

6 (2590a] Thus Schottg. (ii. 67) quotes Bammidbar r. xv. f. 230. 1 as 
connecting Is. Ixii. 10, Ivii. 14 ‘‘ sternite, sternite, viam"’ with Ezek. xi. 19, as 
implying (1) a ‘‘clearing away” of the ‘‘stones” by men, and (2) an ‘‘ eradica- 
ting” of the ‘‘ stony heart” by the Messiah. /6. 11. 71 quotes Vayskra r. x. f. 153. 
3 “ Dixit Deus S. B. ad Iesaiam : ‘Omnes prophetae proferunt vaticinia simplicia, 
tu autem consolationes duplices,’’’ in support of which are alleged Is. xl. 1 
“‘ Comfort ye, comfort ye,” li. 9 ‘‘ Awake, awake,” li. 12 “/, /, am he that 
comforteth you,” li. 17 ‘‘ Arouse thyself, arouse thyself,” \xi. 10 “ Rejoicing I will 
rejoice.” 

(2590 4] It is interesting to note how Onkelos (followed by Jer.) deals with the 
repetition in Ex. xv. 16, which is really nothing but poetic repetition for emphasis : 
** Until thy people, O Lord, pass over (Arnon), until thy people whom thou hast 
redeemed pass over (Jordan). All Jewish commentators of the first and second 
century would agree with Philo that no word of Scripture is ‘‘ tautological.” But 
they would defend it against the charge of tautology in different ways. Non- 
mystical writers would try to supply references to two distinct historical events ; 
mystical writers would explain by reference to ‘‘the kingdom above” and ‘‘the 


kingdom below.” 
[2690¢] Hor. Heb. (i. 84) quotes (from Menachoth ch. x. and Josaphé. ibid.) a 
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St Paul assumes that the Corinthians are familiar with the Denten 
nomic saying above quoted—when he says, ‘‘ This is the ¢hird time 
that I am coming to you. At the mouth of ‘wo witnesses or tire 
shall every word be established' ”—and his Scriptural illustrations of 
the doctrine about “the second man,” who is “of heaven’,” indicat 
that Jewish canons of sacred wnting would very soon influcace 
writers, and especially mystical writers, of Gospels intended largely for 
Greeks 


§ 3. Repetition through negation 


[2591] ‘The Fourth Gospel shews traces of another Jewish canon, 
of which little or no mention seems to have been made by Philo— 
namely, that a full statement includes the negative as well as the 
positive aspect of a fact. Expressions on which it might be based 
are frequent in O.T., such as “I shall sof die but live,” ‘ The dead 
praise not the Lord...but we will bless the Lord that live,” “Ne 
unto us, O Lord, but unto thy name,” “ of their own arm but thy 
right hand ”—all of which are in the Psalms’. It does not appear to 
have been formulated in early Jewish literature ; and the principal 
authority for it is the work Sokar, known to be of late origin as 
a whole but generally acknowledged to contain elements of great 





quaint tradition combining the ‘‘twice’’ and the ‘‘ thrice,” apparently because the 
“twice” denoted certainty and the ‘‘ thrice” certainty about a holy matter (i. 8): 
‘‘ The sheaf of first-fruits was reaped from the Ashes-valley of the brook Kedron. 
The first day of the feast of the Passover, certain persons, deputed from the 
Sanhedrim, went forth into that valley...And the reason of the pomp vas... 
because the Baithuseans, or Sadducees, did not think well of doing that action on 
that day: therefore, that they might cross that crossing opinion, they performed 
the business with as much show as could be. ‘ When it was now even, he oa 
whom the office of reaping lay, saith, ‘‘The sun is set’’; and they answered, 
“* Well.” —‘‘ The sun is set "’; and they answered, ‘‘ Well.””—‘‘ With this reaping- 
hook”; and they answered, ‘‘ Well.” —‘‘ With this reaping-hook”’; and they 
answered, ‘‘ Well.’’—‘‘In this basket”’; and they answered, ‘‘ Well.” —‘‘ In this 
basket”; and they answered, ‘‘ Well.”—If it were the sabbath, he said, ‘‘ On this 
sabbath”; and they answered, ‘‘Well.”—‘‘On this sabbath’; and they 
answered, ‘‘ Well.”—‘‘I will reap’’; and they answered, ‘‘ Reap.”—‘‘I will 


reap”; and they answered ‘‘ Reap.” This he said thrice; and they answered 
thrice, ‘* Well.”’” 


1 2 Cor. xiii. 1. 

2 1 Cor. xv. 45—7 ‘‘ So also it ¢s written, The first man Adam became a living 
soul, the last Adam [became] a life-giving spirit.... The second man is of 
heaven.” The amount of quotation in this passage is not clear. 

3 Ps. cxviii. 17, cxv. 17—18, cxv. t, xliv. 3. 
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<@ntiquity. Expressed in the words of Gratz', who does not err on 
the side of exaggerating the importance of Sohar, the canon is as 
follows: “All laws of the Torah are to be considered as parts and 
constituents of a higher world; they resolve themselves into the 
Mysteries of the masculine and feminine principle (positive and 
negative). Only when both parts meet together does the higher 
nity arise.” 
$4. Repetition in the Synoptists 


[2592] The Synoptic Gospels contain but few repetitions. These 
are mostly in traditions peculiar to one or two writers, and of a very 
different character from those of the Fourth Gospel. For example, 
“If thy hand cause thee to stumble,” repeated thrice by Mark with 
the substitution of “foot” and “eye” for “hand ”—a tradition 
condensed by Matthew and omitted by Luke—is manifestly of a 
concrete and non-mystical character*. Non-mystical also, and 

‘ manifestly rhetorical, are the repetitions of “‘A greater than Solomon 
ts here” (varied as “A greater than Jonah is here”), “ Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,” ‘“‘ Ye have heard that it hath been 
said to them of old time,” “Thy Father, who seeth in secret, shall 
reward thee” etc. Emotional repetition of a single word, such as 
that of Isaiah quoted above (2590 a), is found in Christ’s lamentation 
over the Holy City (“Jerusalem, Jerusalem”)‘: but the Fourth 


1 History of the Jews, Eng. Transl. iv. 16. 

2 Mk ix. 43—7, Mt. xviii. 8—9. 

3 Mt. xii. 41—2, Lk. xi. 31—2, Mt. xxiii. 14—29, Mt. v. 21, 33, Mt. vi. 4, 6, 
18. ; 

4 (2693.4) Mt. xxiii. 37, Lk. xiii. 34. On the other hand, a mystical meaning 
is perhaps assumed by the editors or scribes of some early Mss. and versions of 
N.T. which represent Jesus as saying, ‘‘ Young man, young man,” ‘‘ Maiden, 
maiden,” ‘‘ Lazarus, Lazarus.” Aphraates says (Hom. viii. 6) ‘‘ By two words He 
raised up each of them” ; and “the former is this resurrection, the latter is the future 
resurrection.”’ Comp. Beresk. R. (Wunsche p. 268) on Gen. xxii. 11 ‘‘ Abraham, 
Abraham,” where the reduplication is explained by one Rabbi as indicative 
of ‘‘love and encouragement” but by another thus: ‘‘ God desired thereby to say 
to him that it should extend 40 Aim and to his posterity for merit (es werde ihm und 
der Nachwelt zum Verdienste (Ruhme) gereichen). There is no generation in 
which there is not one like Abraham or Jacob (Gen. xlvi. 2 ‘Jacob, Jacob’) or 
Moses (Ex. iii. 4 ‘Moses, Moses’) or Samuel (1 S. iii. 10 ‘ Samuel, Samuel’).” In 
Ps. xc. 17 (lit.) ‘Sand the work of our hands establish thou upon us and (R.V. 
yea,) the work of our hands establish thou,” the reduplication is omitted by Targ. 
and by LXX (and the whole is mistransl. by Syr.), but it follows xc. 16 ‘‘let thy 
work appear unto thy servants and thy glory upon ¢hetr children,” so that the 
second clause might well be taken as referring to posterity. 
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Gospel contains nothing of this kind. Perhaps the nearest Synopic 
approximation to Johannine repetition is in Mark’s version of te 
Rich Ruler, where the words “ How hardly shall they that have rida 
enter into the kingdom of God” are followed by ‘Children, hoy 
hard it is to enter into the kingdom of God’”—a repetition the 
is omitted by the parallel Matthew and Luke. Others might be 
mentioned, but few or none like those in the Fourth Gospel as wil | 
appear later on. 

[2593] Repetition by negation in the Synoptists is more frequent 
comparatively in Mark than in Matthew, and in Matthew tha a 
Luke. Mark alone inserts the negative clauses in “ Receiveth sdf 
me but him that sent me” and “With men it is impossible dat ag 
with God?,” and the positive clauses in “Is not able to stand dw 
hath an end” and “ Hath not forgiveness...du¢ zs Ladle to condemm- 
tion®?.” Also, where Mark and Matthew write ‘‘ Have no root... 
believe for a season,” Luke changes the construction so as to avoid 
ovx...d\Ad‘*, and many passages containing this construction are 
altogether omitted by him or given differently, ¢.g. “The Son o 
man came of to be ministered unto dué to minister®.” Where Mat 
and Matthew say that those who shall be raised from the dead “do 
not marry...du¢ are as angels,” Luke has “do not marry...for neither 
can they die any longer, for they are angel-like*,” and this and othe 
passages indicate that he, or the documents that he followed, some 
times eschewed the construction that abounds in Mark’s and 
Matthew’s versions of Christ’s words, “‘ sof this du¢ that’.” But the 
three Synoptists agree in retaining ovx...dAAd in the sayings “ Not 
they that are whole...du¢ they that are sick,” ‘‘ Vot the nghteous 
but sinners,” “She is not dead dut sleepeth,” ‘“ Mot so with yon, 


1 Mk x. 23—4. 

2 Mk ix. 37 as comp. with Mt. x. 40, Lk. ix. 48, also Mk x. 27, Mt. xix. 26, 
Lk. xviii. 27. 

3 Mk iii. 26, Mt. xii. 26, Lk. xi. 18, also Mk ili. 29, Mt. xii. 32, Lk. xii 10. 

« Mk iv. 17, Mt. xiii. 21.3 Lk. viii. 13 of instead of dAAd. 


5 Mk x. 45, Mt. xx. 28; Lk. xxii. 27 ‘‘ But I am in the midst of you as he 
that serveth.” 


€ Mk xii. 25, Mt. xxii. 30, Lk. xx. 35—6. 

7 [2698 2a] In Christ’s words, besides the passages above quoted or referred to, 
Mk alone has ov« (or u)...dAAG in Vi. 9, Vii. 19, Xi. 23, Xill. 11a, xiii. 20; Mk-Mt. 
alone in Mk x. 8 and Mt. xix. 6, Mk x. 40 and Mt. xx. 23, Mk xiii. 11.6, Mt.x 
20. In Mk vii. 15, Mt. xv. 11 and Mk viii. 33, Mt. xvi. 23, Lk. is wanting. 
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sf...,” “God is not God of the dead Juz of the living,” “ Mot my 
W...du¢ thine’.” The evidence tends to shew that our Lord 
equently used this form of speech in His doctrine, and that His 
tage, in this respect, is better represented by Mark than by Luke. 


§ 5. Zhe Johannine Prologue 


[2594] Before giving a list of Johannine repetitions, twofold, 
hreefold, and sevenfold, it will be convenient to touch on the first 
ix verses of the Gospel from the point of view of the “canon of 
epetition,” including also the “canon of negation ” above mentioned 
2591), and adding a few remarks on the context. The first sentence, 
or example, contains three statements about “the Word.” Schottgen 
ells us that “when one word in the sacred text is twice or thrice 
epeated, then the Cabbalists multiply that event and make many 
ersons or events out of one.” Doubtless it would be an ana- 
hronism (as well as a fault of judgment) to impute to John such 
ncies as these. Yet it is probable that he followed Jewish tradition 
s well as prophetic inspiration in his three repetitions of ‘the 
Vord,” implying a threefold aspect, first, the Word in itself, and 
hen the Word in two other aspects: “In the beginning was the 
Vord, and the Word was with the Divine Being’, and Divine Being 
ras the Word.” The three relations of the Logos are then summed 
p thus: “This [se the Word conceived as above] was in the 


1 [2698 5] See the parall. to Mk ii. 17, v. 39, x. 43, xii. 27, xiv. 36. In 
fk i. 44 (Mt. sim.) Lk. v. 14 changes under! under elrys to raphyyeder...punderl 
lweiy so as to exclude the negative portion of ud...dAXd from Oratio Recta. 

(2698¢] In the Sermon on the Mount, ov«...d\XAd occurs in Mt. v.17, 39, Vi. 13 
‘© Lead us not...du¢ deliver us from evil’), vi. 18, vii. 21 : but Lk. omits either the 
hrase, or the phrase and its context. In Mt. xviii. 22, Lk. omits the phrase. 

[26982] A curious exception to Synoptic usage occurs in Mk iv. 21 pare...7... 
by tva...; where Mt. v. 15 and Lk. viii. 16, xi. 33 have dAAd after a negative. In 
{k ii. 22, W. H. bracket the d\Ad-clause, giving it unbracketed in parall. Mt. Lk. 

2 ii. 361. 

3 (2594) ‘‘ With the Divine Being,” pds rdv Oe6y». The author might have 
rritten rpds 0ed» here as in i. 6 he has rapa @eod, and in xiii. 3 dwd Geo. But he 
pparently wishes (as does Philo i. 655) to call attention to the distinction between 
eés and 6 6eés. In the last clause, ‘‘the Word” though it comes last (as in Gk) 
; subject, and we should express it more naturally in English by ‘‘the Word was 
hivine Being.” This is stronger than saying ‘‘the Word was divine (Oetos).” It 
reans that the Word must be regarded as ‘‘ God,” but never apart from the 
‘lationship described as ‘‘ being with, or towards, the [one] God.” 
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beginning with the Divine Being,” a summary that ts not tame 
logical ; for it teaches us that the three proposttions about the Logs 
were all true “in the beginning.” 

[2595] There follows a sentence in chiasmus, which also contaiy 
a negation: “All things through him! came into being ; and withog 
him came into being not even one [thing}.” From the logical pom 
of view the second clause is superfluous ; but it is suggestive of the 
possibility that a thing might be “without him,” i.e. apart from th 
Word, apart from law, order, and harmony. Grant that “all thing 
came into being” through the Word, does it follow that they my 
not fall away so as to be “without him”? This phrase prepares the 
way for the subsequent mention of “darkness ” (which is “ withos 
the light”). Moreover the sentence, beginning with “all” aad 
ending with “one,” suggests (though it does not state) that “wit 
out ” the Logos or Word, there is no oneness or unity. 

[2596] The writer began by three propositions about the Word, 
telling us first what the Word was “sn” (“in the beginning”). Nowhe 
calls our attention to ‘hat which is “in” the Word—first defining it 
as “life,” and then stating two facts about it:—1. 4 “ That which 
hath come into being? in Him was life, and the life was the light of 
men; and the light in the darkness shineth and the darkness ap 
prehended it not.” But in these three propositions the same subject 
is not repeated (as it was above, “the Word”). The construction 
goes forward step by step, the predicate in one clause being repeated 
as the subject of the next, so as to suggest cause and effect”. More. 
over, whereas the first verse contained one tense (7v) thrice repeated, 
this contains three predicative tenses (mv, daive, and «arédafe) 
suggesting that we have passed from the Eternal “was” into the 
conditions of change and time. We have also been brought dom 
from “God” to “men.” Immediately after the mention of “men’ 
there has come a mention of “ darkness” as that in which “ the light 





1 (2595 a] Ar adrod, ‘‘ through him” or ‘‘through it.” It is most unfortunate 
that English does not allow us to retain the deliberate ambiguity of the Gk, 
which gradually prepares the way for the revelation of the Logos or Word, a 
a Son. 

2 (2596 2] On yéyover see 2478. It seems to imply that although ‘‘all things 
came tnto being” (aorist) through the Word, yet not ‘‘ all things” retain the state, 
so to speak, of ‘‘ having come into being” thus. Only that which retains the state 
is ‘‘ life.” 

4 [25965] Comp. Rom. v. 4—5 ‘‘tribulation worketh patience, and patience 
experience, and experience hope, and hope maketh not ashamed.” 
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Eof men] shineth.” Last comes a negation, discussed elsewhere 
1735 e—v), ‘the darkness apprehended not” the light. This— 
‘whether it means “did not overcome” or “did not apprehend” or 
both—apparently implies something suggestive of failure or conflict. 
[2597] After “‘men” comes mention of ‘‘a man,” i. 6 “There 
eame into being a man (éyévero avOpwos) sent from God, his name 
[was] John.” The writer could have said simply, “A man named 
John was sent by God ” or “God sent a man named John.” But he 
apparently wishes to draw a distinction between “was” above (“In 
the beginning was the Word”) and “came into being” here (‘‘¢here 
came into being a man”). Perhaps, too, he wishes to suggest a 
disfinction between “the Word was with God” and “a man sent 
Jrom God.” Next follows a statement that this man ‘“‘came to be 
a witness,” which might have been briefly and naturally expressed 
by saying simply that he “came to be a witness about the light.” 
But this Gospel, in accordance with the canon of twofold repetition, 
throws the statement into what may be called two ‘‘witness-clauses”: 
“This [man] came [¢o be] for a witness, that he might bear witness 
about the light, that all might believe through it (2802—4).” Then, 
in accordance with the canon of negation, the fact is restated after 
a negative: “He was of the light, du¢ [he came, or, it was ordained 
(2063, 2105 foll.)] in order that he might bear witness concerning the 
light.” 
: § 6. Johannine repetition through negation 


[2598] This is very frequent both in narrative and in words of 
Christ. Ini. 20 “and confessed and denied not and (A.V. but) confessed,” 
the negative (ov) is followed by “and” (instead of ‘‘but (dAAd),” which is 
almost invariably used). Very frequently the negation means “ not of 
man,” or “oft of this or that lower kind,” or “ot evil”; and the 
affirmation means “dxf of God,” or “ dué of a higher kind” or “ duz 
good,” ¢g. i. 13 ‘‘not...nor yet from the will of man, but from God,” 
ili. 16 “should wot perish du¢ should have life eternal,” in. 17 “ for 
God sent zoft his Son...that he should judge the world dxf that the 
world through him should be saved,” v. 24 “Cometh of into 
judgment, du¢ hath passed from death into life,” v. 30 “I seek 
not mine own will, du¢ the will of him that sent me?.” 

1 It is comparatively seldom that ov«...d\Ad introduces evil as in iii. 36 ‘‘ shall 
not see life but the wrath of God abideth on him.” But the negation of the good 


follows the good, without ov«...dAAd, in xiv. 233—4 ‘‘ If any one loveth me he will 
keep my word...he that loveth me not keepeth not my words.” 
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[2599] Instances of repetition with py are less frequent. The 
py Clause comes second in ii. 18 “He that belseveth in him is net(t 
be| judged. He that believeth not (5 pn x.) hath been judged already’. 
v. 23 “that all may honour the Son even as they honour the Fath, 
He that honoureth not the Son honoureth not the Father, ww va 
him”; xiv. 23—4 “Jf any one love me he will keep my word...he tug 
loveth me not keepeth not my words." The py clause comes firs is 
x. 1—2 “He that entereth not through the door...is a thief anda 
robber, but he that entereth through the door is shepherd of tix 
sheep,” xv. 2 “Every branch in me that beareth not (py dépor) frit 
he taketh it away, and every [branch] that beareth fruit he cleansethit’ 

[2600] There is no special ambiguity arising out of these om 
structions or out of John’s general use of the negative. But its 
worth noting that ot occurs in his Gospel almost as often as in Mak 
and Luke taken together. And we may often perceive how th 
negation leads the reader towards an affirmation in a very suggestive | 
and stimulating way, as when our Lord says, ‘I have of come from 
myself,” “I am snot alone,” “I speak nof from myself,” “I seek sa 
mine own glory,” and “I will sof leave you orphans’,” preparing th 
way for some positive doctrine. The negative, however, is not often 
thus used in communicating the highest kind of truth. After stating 
that the Baptist came to bear witness about the light, the evangelis 
proceeds, “ He was of the light”; and his description of the 
“witness” is as follows: “And this is the witness...And he con 
fessed and denied not and confessed, ‘I am sof the Christ’”—the 
two subsequent answers being also negative (“I am not,” “No”. 

Then, and not till then, follows the positive testimony. The writer 
perhaps feels that divine teaching is often a ‘‘ dark saying” misunder- 
stood for a time, and that the interpreter must explain by negatives, 
“not this dut that.” At all events the last saying of Jesus recorded 
in this Gospel affords an instance of a “not...but ” correcting a 


misunderstanding: “‘ But Jesus said #o¢ unto him that he was not 
to die, dut...%.” 






§ 7. Twofold repetition in the Baptists teaching 


[2601] The teaching of the Baptist, being rudimentary, contains, 
as might be expected, several instances of twofold repetition. First 





' vii. 28, viii. 16, xii. 49, viii. 50, xiv. 18. 
2 i, 20—21. 3 xxi. 23. 
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the evangelist speaks, i. 7—8 “John...came for witness ‘hat he might 
wetness concerning the light...he was not the light, but [came] shat he 
might witness concerning the light.” Then the Baptist (probably, 1927) 
speaks, i. 15 (W.H. marg.) “ Zhis was he (lit.) that (ov) J satd,” re- 
peated with variation in i. 30 “ Zus ts he in behalf of whom (irép od) 
f said’.” The participial clause “he that cometh after me” is also 
repeated twice’. So is the difficult sentence, “He ts become before 
mee because he was first in respect of me’.” The mission to “ baptize 
é% water” is also twice stated as a preparation for something higher‘. 

[2602] The words, “‘ Behold, [here is] the lamb of God” are 
twice repeated; first, without mention of any particular hearers, 
“Behold, [here ts] the lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world,” then, in the presence of two of John’s disciples, “ Behold, 
[here is] the lamb of God’.” The descent of the Spirit is twice 
attested, “J have beheld,” “1 have seen”; but it is also predicted by 
God Himself (“ Upon whomsoever thou shalt see the Spirit descend- 
ing ”), so that it gives the impression of being twice attested on earth 
and once from heaven, being one of those “holy things” described 
by Philo as “approved by three witnesses.” Strictly speaking, the 


1 [2601.2] See 2869—71. The repetitions in the context—i. 14 ‘‘ We beheld 
his glory, glory as of [the] only begotten,” and ‘‘ full of grace and truth” followed 
by i. 17 ‘‘the grace and the truth” —probably spring unconsciously from a writer 
reflecting on the way in which the ‘‘ glory” of heaven is seen in the ‘‘ glory” on 
earth, and in which ‘‘the grace and the truth” that were latent in the law of 
Moses were revealed in the person of the Messiah. See also 2718—22. 

3 [2601 46] i. 15 6 dxicw pou épydpevos. In i. 26, W.H. have édxlow pov 
é¢pxépervos (with BN!) without the article; SS has ‘‘he that cometh,” Origen 
varies. The testimony of B as to o following € is sometimes untrustworthy. In 
i. 30 érlow pov Epxera, the vb is indicative. 

3 i. 15, 30, see 1896—1900 and 2665—7. 

4 (2601 ¢] i. 26 ‘‘ J baptize in water...,” i. 31 ‘For this cause came / baptizing 
i water....’ The mention of ‘‘ baptizing in the spirit” is assigned, not to the 
Baptist (as in the Synoptists) but to God, i. 33 ‘‘ Upon whomsoever thou shalt 
see the spirit descending...this is he that is to baptize in the Holy Spirit.” 

5 (2602 2] This happens on the third day. The account of the first day (i. 
19—28) contains the Baptist’s negative testimony, ending with “ one whom ye know 
not... the latchet of whose shoe / am mot worthy to loose.” The second day 
(i. 29 ‘‘the morrow ”) contains the first testimony to ‘‘the lamb of God,” which 
testimony, however, is not recorded to have produced any effect. The third day 
(i. 35 ‘‘ on the morrow again ”) brings a repetition of the testimony to ‘‘ the lamb”: 
and this second testimony being uttered in the presence of two witnesses, who 
immediately become converts, results indirectly in the beginning of the Church of 
Christ upon earth. 
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Baptist’s testimony may be said to end here. But there is an apped 
to it later on in the section describing the close of his mission, wher, 
after negation and antithesis—“I am not the Christ, I am ly 
messenger”; “che, the bridegroom, must increase but I, the bride 
groom’s friend, must decrease ”—there follows a remarkable instance 
of twofold repetition, “ He that cometh from above ts above all. Fe 
that is from the earth, from the earth he is, and from the earth be 
speaketh: he that cometh from the heaven 1s above all'.” 


§ 8. TZwofold repetition in Chrisfs words 


[2603] In Christ’s words, the twofold repetitions are for th 
most part confined to negative or comparatively rudimentay 
doctrine. The earliest of any importance is expressly said tp 
refer to “earth.” It describes the necessity of something mor 
than mere baptism by water, ili. 3 “Except a man be born frm 
above, he cannot see the kingdom of God,” 1. § “Except a monk 
born from water and the Spirit (2578, 2612) ke cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God”—concerning which statements and their conter 
Jesus says, “If I told you earthly things and ye believe not, how 
will ye believe if I tell you heavenly things?” Another twofold 
protest in behalf of ‘‘the spirit” is in iv. 23—4, “‘the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and truth...they that worship him 
must worship in spirit and truth.” The following refers to the 
resurrection, v. 25—8 “the hour cometh and now is, when (the dad 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God and they that shall have heard 
shall live...the hour cometh when a// that are tn the tombs shall hear 
his voice and shall go forth.” 

[2604] The belief in Christ for His works’ sake, being regarded in 
this Gospel as rudimentary’, is naturally made the subject of twofold 
repetition, v. 36 “for the works that the Father hath given me that 
I may accomplish them, the very works that I do, bear witness con- 
cerning me,” compared with x. 25 “the works that I do in the name 
of my Father, these bear witness concerning me.” As regards the 
reduplication in xiv. 13—14 “Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name 
this will I do...if ye shall ask [me] anything in my name this will 1 

do,” it may be intended as a preparation for a further doctrine in 
xv. 16 “that whatsoever ye may ask the Father in my name he may 


1 iii, 28—31. 3 ii. 23, xiv. 41. 
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- give it to you,” and xvi. 23—4 “If ye ask the Father anything he 
~ ‘will give it to you in my name. Hitherto ye have asked nothing in 
may name. Ask and ye shall receive’.” 

{2605] Further instances of twofold negative repetition, in Christ’s 
. words, occur as follows: v. 19, 30 “The Son can do, from himself, 
nothing,” “1 can do, from myself, nothing*” ; v. 30, vi. 38 “I seek 
sof mine own will but the will of him that sent me,” “ #o¢ that I may 
do mine own will but the will of him that sent me”; v. 34, 41 “ But 
I receive zof my witness from man,” “I receive nof glory from man,” 
vii. 6, 8 “My time (xapds) is not yet present,” “ My time is not yet 
fulfilled.” The effect of a twofold repetition is produced both in 
vii. 34—6 and in viii. 21—2 because Christ first says, and the Jews 
then repeat, “Where J (éyw) am (or, go) ye (uvmets) cannot come.” 
Later on, Christ repeats the second of these sayings to the disciples, 
xiii. 33 ‘Ye shall seek me’, and even as I said to the Jews, ‘Where 
I (éye) go, ye (vpets) cannot come ’—to you also I say it now (aprr).” 
Then, to Peter, He drops the emphatic pronouns, saying xiii. 36 
‘“¢Where I go, thou canst not follow me for the present.” All this 
implies that what had been said to the Jews in one sense is repeated 
to the disciples in another, which is explained to Peter. The 
following is an utterance of mere condemnation, x. 25—6 “I told 


you and ye delieve not...... But ye delteve not because ye are not of my 
sheep‘.” 


1 [26042] It might be urged that the twofold use (xii. 23, xvii. 1) of 
€\fAvOery 4 wpa announcing that the time has come for the sacrifice and for 
the ‘‘glorifying,” is to be contrasted with the sevenfold use (2625) of épxera: 
4 wpa referring to the time when the sacrifice shall have been consummated 
in victory. But a closer examination shews that &pyera: and éAj\vOew are 
combined with wpa in the description of the bitterest trial of all, which is to 
leave Christ deserted and ‘‘alone,” yet ‘‘not alone,” xvi. 32 (8ov Epyeras wpa cal 
éAfrvGer, closely followed by xvii. 1 Idrep, édjAvder 4 wpa, Sdgacdy cou ror vlév. 
Hence the more probable view is that €A#Av@e 7 wpa is used thrice as referring to 
(2589) ‘‘a holy matter.” 

3 [2606.2] Note the emphasis laid on ov8é» by its position at the end of the 
clause or sentence, rocety dd davrot obSéy, roeiy dw’ uaurot obSéy. The saying is 
repeated, without sdvapa:, in viii. 28 dw’ éuavrod row obdy, ‘from myself I do 
nothing.” 

3 (2606 5] To the Jews Christ had said, vili. 21 ‘‘ Ye shall seek me and in your 
sin ye shall die.” The disciples were to ‘‘seek” Jesus, after His departure, but in 
a different way (2545). 

4 [2606 -] It may be added that Christ twice says to the soldiers arresting Him 
(xviii. 4, 7) ‘‘ Whom seek ye?” On this, and on its possible relations with other 
sayings about ‘‘seeking,” see 2649 d—e. 
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[2606] In Christ’s words, the pleonastic repetition of a now « 
verb may sometimes be sufficiently explained by the desire ¢ 
emphasis as in x. 32 “ Many deeds have I shewn unto you [and thos] 
good...For which ded of [all] those do ye stone me?” The verbs 
clearly emphatic in vi. 63 “The words that I have spoken unto you~ 
spirit they are and life they are (xvetpa eorw xai {er éory),” x 19 
“that they may have life and abundantly may have [it].” Its 
interesting—and probably we are intended—to compare Chris's 
words, x. 18 “ Authority have J to lay it [s.e. my life] down ad 
authority have J again to take it,” with Pilate’s words, xix 19 
“authority have I to acquit thee and authority have J to crucify’"— 
in view of (1593—4) the two different views of “authority” here 
contrasted. There is no pleonasm in the following, but the repetition 
of the noun (instead of using a pronoun) adds weight: iii. 20 “hateth 
the light and cometh not to ¢he fight,” iv. 14 “whosoever shall drink 
of the water that I shall give him...but the water that I shall give hin 
shall become...,” xii. 47 “for I came not that I might judge te 
world but that I might save the world,” with which compare iii. 17 
““For God sent not the Son into ¢he wordd that he might judge te 
world but that the world might be saved through him.” In the las 
two or three instances mystical meaning may be intended. 


§9. TZwofold repetition in narrative 


[2607] Twofold repetition in narrative may occasionally be in 
tended to emphasize a disputed or doubtful fact, as in the Anointing, 
where some said that Christ’s head was anointed? but John says xi 3 
“She anointed fhe feet of Jesus and wiped with her hair Ais fet.’ 
Emphasis 1s also laid on the piercing of Christ’s side by a “ soldier’ 
thus, xix. 32 “There came therefore ¢he soldiers...but, having come 
to Jesus...they brake not his legs but one of the soldiers with a spear 
pierced his side.” Or it may be used for clearness after a parenthesis 
as in 11. 9 “ But when she master of the feast had tasted...the master 


1 [2606 a] In xii. 49 évroAny dédwxev rl elew xal rl Aadhow, the meaning seems 
to be, ‘‘what I should say [ particularly, on each occasion] and what I should 
speak [ generally, in proclaiming the Gospel|.” Weight is added by the pleonastic 
repetition of 7/, as well as by the two verbs. Comp. Rom. iii. 19 d¢a 6 véyos yu 
ros év rq vou Aadei, ‘‘whatsoever the Law says on any particular occasion it 
invariably proclatms to those who are in the pale of the Law.” 

2 Mk xiv. 3, Mt. xxvi. 7. 
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of the feast calldh,”’ or in scorm as in vii. 35 “Will he go to the 
scattered people of the Greeks and teach the Greeks?” It is 
manifestly emphatic in i. 25 “he needed not that any should testify 
about the [nature of | man, for he knew of himself what was in the 
[sature of] man,” and in the words of Thomas xx. 25 “and [unless] 
I put my finger...and gut my hand.” There is a twofold repetition 
in i. 20 “ He confessed and denied not and confessed,” and probably a 
pair of twofold repetitions with slight variations, in xix. 35 “ And he 
that hath seen hath dorne witness (pepapripyxev) dnd real-and-true 
(€A7Ou7) is his witness (uaprupia), and he knoweth that he saith frue 
(4A76y).” But on the whole the evangelist’s tendency to twofold 
Fepetition appears not so much in words as in the insistence on 
parallelism in events, which is discussed later on (2646—9). 


§ 10. Zwofold or threefold repetition 


[2608] In Christ’s words, there occurs the twice repeated state- 
ment (x. 11, 14) “J am the good shepherd.” ‘This describes a 
condition of conflict intended to prepare the way for victory—the 
shepherd contending against the wolf—and may be read as a twofold 
repetition or attestation. But the addition of (x. 11) “the good 
shepherd \ayeth down his life for the sheep” suggests a threefold 
repetition of “the good shepherd,” as a separate phrase, implying a 
reference to the sacrifice of Christ, which would be regarded as 
(2588—9) ‘‘a holy matter,” to be triply attested. So, tod, the triple 
‘mention of the vine in xv. 1—5 “J am the true vine...if any man 
abide not in the vine.../ am the vine” —these being the only instances 
of “vine” in the Fourth Gospel—suggests a triple attestation. And, 
if this is so with “good shepherd” and “vine,” it is probably true 
about x. 2—g “But he that entereth through fhe door...J am the 
door of the sheep...1 am the door”: and we are to regard the only 
other mention of “door” (in Christ’s words) in this Gospel (“he 
that entereth not through ‘the door...is a thief and a robber”) asa 
Negation, serving as a foil to a threefold attestation. With these 
must be compared the duality of viii. 12 éyw eiut 7d pus 7. xoopor, 
1x. 5 pws «iui r. xdopov supplemented by xii. 46 é¢ym dus cis 7. Koopov 
€\7Av6a, and that of vi. 35, 48 “I am the bread of life,” supplemented 
by vi. 51 “I am the bread that liveth.” 

[2609] The same possibility of various interpretation occurs in 
xii. 45 “he that beholdeth me beholdeth him that sent me.” ‘This, if 
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taken with xili. 20 “he that recetveth me recetveth him that sent m? 
would suggest a twofold statement that the vision, and the reception, 
of the Messenger on earth, are to prepare the way for a vision, anda 
reception, of the Sender in heaven; but if the two are combined 
with xiv. 9 “ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father” —the thre 
passages suggest a threefold attestation. So, too, the comma 
“Love one another” would be a twofold repetition if taken mercy 
in xill. 34 “A new command I give you that ye love one another eve 
as I loved you ‘that ye also love one another”; but it ts probably » 
be taken as repeated a third time in xv. 12 ‘‘ This is the command 
ment that is [peculiarly] my own that ye love one another evenss| 
loved you” (see also 2612). On the other hand the statemens 
xiv. 15, 23 “Jf ye love me ye will keep my commandments,” “ If ama 
love me he will keep my word,” are rudimentary and repeated only 
twice’. 

[2610] In the Epistle, duality characterizes the passages tha 
deal with earthly testimony. We may give the name “dual”—o 
“quadruple” but certainly not “triple”—to the attestation wh 
which the Epistle opens, i. 1 “That which we have heard, that which 
we have seen (éwpdxapev) with our eyes,” followed by (s.) “That 
which we gazed on (é€@eaodyefa) and our hands handled.” Similary 
li, 12—13, Containing a solemn testimony to all classes in th 


1 [2609 a] ’Avlornu (trans.) occurs four times in Jn thus, vi. 39 dvacriew ain 
rT. €oxdry huépa—where avré refers to the Church (‘‘all that thou hast given me”), 
40 dvacrhiow atrdv éyw Tr. €. ., 44 Kdyw dvacriow avroy dy 7. é. 77., 54 rey 
avacriow avrov 7. €. 7. Here some may say that the language is a varied refrain 
four times repeated, others that it is first a promise of resurrection to the whole 
Church, and then a thrice repeated promise to individual believers. The emphass 
on ‘‘I” inthe last three sentences, and the sing. ‘‘him,”’ differentiate these three 
from the first sentence. 

[2609 4} In the following three clauses, describing Christ’s legacy of “‘ peace” 
(xiv. 27), the word ‘‘ peace” is twice actually repeated, and a third repetition is 
suggested. In the first clause it is simply ‘‘feace,” in the second ‘‘msy peace.” 
In the first clause the action is described as ‘‘/eaving” ; in the second, as ‘‘giving”; 
in the third, as ‘‘grving mot as the world giveth”; and it is no longer Sideu 
‘*T-give,” but éyw didwy ‘7 give.” It would be contrary to all mules of 
literature and good taste—and, we may almost say, of morality—to suppose that 
the writer deliberately wrote the sentence according to numerical canons. But the 
passage is one of the most beautiful instances of inspiration working under mle 
—like the rule of poetic metre for a true poet—rule that gives life and force and 
harmony to expression: ‘‘Peace / ‘eave (dglnu) unto you; the peace that is 


mine /-s7te (didwy4) unto you; not as the world giveth proe / (éyw dlduu) 
unto you.” 
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Church, repeats twice, to each, “I write,” “I have written.” It is 
’ true that in this Epistle the witness is notably threefold in v. 6—8: 
“This is he that came by water and blood, Jesus Christ, not in the 
water alone but in the water and in the blood; and the Spirit it is 
that witnesseth, because the Spirit is the truth. Because three are 
they that witness, the Spirit and the water and the blood, and the 
three make up the one.” But even in this passage, the writer seems 
to indicate by his arrangement of the “three” that “the water” and 
“the blood” come first as representing the testimony of the life of 
Jesus on carth, and that “the spirit” comes afterwards as witnessing 
from heaven. The dual form of expression is naturally adopted 
while the writer is describing the witness of apostles and the mani- 
festation that led to it, and while his mind rests, at the outset, on 
the dual aspect of the Christian message when the Son was drawing 
men to the Father and when “the Holy Spirit was not yet”: (i. 2 
foll.) “And the light (a) was manifested and (6) we have seen; and 
we (a) witness and (5) declare to you the life eternal, which (a) was 
with the Father and (6) was manifested to us: (3) what we have 
(a) heard and (d) seen, that we declare also to you, that ye too may 
have fellowship with us, and indeed our fellowship is with (@) the 
Father and with (4) his Son Jesus Christ.... (5) And this is the 
tidings that we (a) have heard from him and (6) declare to you, that 
(a) God ts light and (6) darkness ts not in him at all.” 

(2611] Returning to the Gospel we may say in conclusion that 
the general impression left on us by the form of its ordinary doctrine 
is that of twofold attestation’. In statements made by our Lord 


1 [26114] It is an interesting question whether Jn has any symbolic allusion to 
twofold attestation in his remarkable use of duh» duty (instead of the Synoptic 
single dujw) and dwexplOn x. elxer (instead of the Synoptic dwoxpOels elwer) as 
introductions to utterances of Christ. In both of these, his deviation from 
Synoptic usage must have seemed very strange to readers of the earlier Gospels. 
It may be illustrated by the surprise that would have been felt by readers of 
Boswell’s biography coming upon a new life of Dr Johnson in which ‘‘ Sir, Sir” 
was regularly substituted for ‘‘ Sir.” 

(9611 4] "Auy duh» occurs twenty-five times (du% never) and is used in 
predictions (i. 51, xiii. 21, xiii. 38, xxi. 18) of good and of evil including the 
prediction of betrayal. It introduces (viii. 58, x. 7) ‘‘I1 am [he]” and ‘‘I am the 
door,” and on the other hand (vi. 26) ‘‘ Ye seek me...because ye have eaten of the 
loaves,” and (viii. 34) ‘‘Everyone that doeth sin is a slave,” and it is thrice used 
(iii. 3, §, 11) in the Dialogue with Nicodemus. The facts suggest no special 
doctrine for which the phrase is reserved. 

(2611 c] ’ArexplOn (‘Incots) x. elwer, in its last three instances, is used where 
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about Himself, the duality of “I am the good shepherd,” “TI am the 
light of the world,” “I am the door,” “I am the bread of lie? 
‘I am the vine,” is supplemented in such a way as to suggest a 
trinity; but for the most part the doctrine is distinctly dul 
especially in the teaching of the Baptist. That there should be 
passages in which the distinction is not clearly drawn is fit ad 
natural in a work that expresses spiritual truth with dramatic ye 
natural vividness. A book made up of manifest twofold, threefad 
and sevenfold repetitions, broken by regular and systematic variation, 
would be intolerably artificial, But the work we have before x 
betrays nothing that could fairly be called artificiality—at least ina 
Jew, trained to the study of the Bible in the literary school of Phib 
(though raised up above the narrower formalities of that school by 
the Spirit of Christ), and committing to paper some among many 
traditions of the Christian Church, with his paraphrases and er 
planations of them, according to the manner and pattern of the 
Hebrew Scriptures and Jewish Targums. One. reason for duality of 
form may have been that he was profoundly impressed by the Lords 
statement that His doctrines, without the Spirit, were ‘‘dark sayings” 
Hence perhaps, in a point of detail, the contrast between the Gospel 
and the Epistle as to the “blood and water” from the Cross. The 
Gospel says, “He that hath seen hath borne witness and true is his 
witness'.” The Epistle speaks of ‘“ water” and ‘‘ blood ” and “‘spint.” 
The latter suggests trinity ; the former duality—because “the Holy 
Spirit was not yet.” 


there is some misunderstanding in the context, as where the Voice from heaven 
is taken by some to be ‘‘thunder,” and Christ (xii. 30) explains that it came for the 
sake of the multitude. It also introduces the saying to Peter (xiii. 7) ‘‘ What 
I do, thou knowest not now,” and the answer to ‘‘Judas not Iscariot” (xiv. 23) 
who cannot understand how a manifestation can be made to the disciples and not 
to the world. At the outset of the Gospel it is used twice (i. 48, 50) in the 
Dialogue with Nathanael, once before the words (misunderstood) (ii- 19) ‘‘ Destroy 
this temple,” and thrice (iii. 3, 5, 10) in the Dialogue with Nicodemus, who 
is supposed not to understand even elementary truths. Subsequently it is used 
(iv. 10, 13) in the Dialogue with the Samaritan woman, who takes the Doctrine 
of Water literally, and (from vi. 26 to viii. 14) several times in discussions with 
literalising or hostile controversialists. The facts suggest that the phrase iptro- 
duces elementary doctrine or explanation of misunderstanding. 


1 xix. 35 followed by xal éxeivos older Sri GXnOH Aéyet, on which see 2383—4 
and 2781. 
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§11. Zhreefold repetition 


[2612] It is obvious that a threefold repetition of the same 
saying, with little or no variation, and in the same context, would 
be monotonous and unimpressive, except in special circumstances 
where a refrain is intended, as in the threefold question to Peter, 
“Lovest thou me?” followed by the threefold precept “Feed my 
sheep”: and, even there, the three utterances are not quite identical. 
Hence, if the writer introduces this form of doctrine in Christ’s words, 
it is diversified in various ways. For example, the commandment 
“love one another” might be regarded as repeated twice as a com- 
mandment and once more as a sign (xill. 34—5) ‘“‘ A new command- 
ment give I you that ye love one another; even as I loved you that ye 
(emph.) also love one another: herein shall all know that ye are my 
disciples if ye have love among one another”: but it is also repeated 
once again (2609) as a commandment. It has been pointed out 
(2608) that this variation so affects such sayings as “I am the good 
shepherd” that we may regard them as either twofold or threefold 
repetitions ; and the same statement applies to the doctrine about 
new birth, which, though called an “earthly” doctrine from one point 
of view (iii. 12), may be regarded as “‘ heavenly ” since it concerns the 
Holy Spirit (ili. 3—7) “‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man 
be born from above...Excepta man be born from water and the spirit... 
Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must de born from above’.” In 
the prediction of the suffering of the Good Shepherd, the monotony of 
a repetition of “I lay down my life for the sheep” is avoided by 
dropping “for the sheep” in the second clause, and “ my life for the 
sheep ” in the third, and by substituting for them phrases suggesting 
the resurrection and the spontaneousness of the sacrifice (x. 15—18) 
“7 lay down my life for the sheep...For this cause doth my Father 
love me because / lay down my life that I may receive it again...No 
man hath taken it from me, but J /ay s¢ down of myself.” ‘The result 
is a threefold repetition of nothing but “I lay down”: yet the 
meaning is clear and the threefold effect is retained. 

[2613] A triple effect is imparted to a long saying of Christ in 
the following passage by the questioning of the disciples and the 


1 (96132) That ‘‘baptism” in water implied something more than mere 
washing in water, might be called an earthly doctrine. But what that ‘‘something 
more” was, and whence it came, might be called a heavenly doctrine. 
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explanation of their Master: xvi. 16—19 “A Uttle, and ye x0 loagy 
bchold me, and again a little, and ye shall see me...Whiat is this that he 
saith to us, A Uttle, and ye behold me not, and again a little, and» 
shall see me?...Jesus...said to them, Question ye with one anothe 
concerning this that I said unto you, 4 “ttle, and ye beheld = 
not, and again a iittle, and ye shall see me?” In the following, whid 
states the absolute knowledge (oféa) of the Father possessed by the 
Son, a third clause is introduced negatively: vin. 55 “ Ye have m 
understanding of (éywwxare) him. But 7 Anow (olSa) him. And if 
I say / know (olda) him not, I shall be a liar hke unto you By 
I know (ola) him’.” As in the Dialogue with Nicodemus a tipk 
repetition of the verb “to de born” was accompanied with a doubk 
repetition of other circumstances, so there is a triple repetition of 
“he that feedeth,” with variations, in the following: vi 54—7“H 
that feedeth on my flesh and drinketh my blood hath life etemal..4 
that feedeth on my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me..t 
that feedeth on me, he (emph.) shall live on account of me.” 

[2614] Concerning the Wind or Breath or Spint Christ says 
(iii. 8) that man (1) hears its voice, but knows not (2) whence it 
comes, and (3) whither it goes. This may refer to (1) the work, 
(2) the origin, and (3) the object of the Holy Spirit, and may suggest 
a threefold aspect of it. Certainly the Spirit’s ‘‘ convicting ” influence 
is triply described later on as referring to (xvi. 8) “ sen,” “ righteous. 
ness,” and “judgment.” It is also thrice mentioned (xiv. 17, xv. 26, 
xvi. 13) as “the spirit of truth®.” And in the following passage— 
along with an implied threefold statement that what the Spint will 
“‘ declare” comes from Him who is speaking, indicated by the thrice 
repeated “me” or “‘ mine”—the words “‘ He shall declare unto you" 
occur as a triple refrain (xvi. 13—16) “ For he shall not speak from 
himself, but what he heareth that shall he speak and things to come 
(1) he shall declare unto you. He shall glorify me, for he shall take 
from mine and (2) he shall declare unto you. All things that the 
Father hath are mine. For this cause said I that he taketh from 
mine and (3) he shall declare unto you.” The thought of the Spint is 


1 [2613 2] See 1621—9 for the difference between ola and ywdoxw. In only 
one other passage (vii. 29) does Jesus use the words of8a a’réy of God, so that the 
total number of positive repetitions is three. 

? [26142] The Paraclete is mentioned positively thrice (xiv. 16, 26, xv. 26) 


and negatively once (xvi. 7) ‘For if I go not away the Paraclete will surely not 
come unto you.” 
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connected with the thought of unity—unity both in the being of God 
. and in the Church ; and the prayer for this, which is uttered, first for 
. the Church as a whole, and then for the Apostles in particular, is 

thrown (in both cases) into a threefold form (xvii. 21) ‘‘ That all may 
be one :—even as (1) thou, Father, art in me, and (2) I in thee, that 
(3) they, also, may be in us,” (xvii. 23) “that they may be one as we 
are one :—(1) I in them, and (2) thou in me, that (3) they may be 
perfected into one'.” Negative doctrine would naturally be seldom 
expressed with threefold repetition ; but when it points to the divine 
unity an exception may be expected, as in vill. 16 “Zam not alone,” 
vii. 29 “He [#.e. the Father] Aath not left me alone,” xvi. 32 “ And 
f um not alone because the Father is with me.” 

[2615] As regards the use by the evangelist (in his own person) 
of hreefold repetition, it is most prominent in the Prologue, which 
begns with a triple mention of “the Word” in the same sentence, 
comnented on above (2594). The last words of the Prologue (i. 18) 
are mt quite certain, but they are probably—as has been maintained 
above (1964)—“ God no one hath seen at any time. Only begotten, 
God &.V. Son), HE THAT Is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declard him.” If so, instead of one name (R.V. txt) “‘ he only begotten 
Son,” ve may suppose the writer to mean two names, making a total 
of three: (1) “ Only begotten,” (2) “ God,” (3) “ He that ts in the bosom 
of the iather.” These will correspond to the three clauses in the 
first vere: (1) “Jn the beginning,” (2) “with God,” (3) “ God.” 
This is fg more symmetrical than the view that the Prologue begins 
with thret clauses describing the Word, and ends with two. 

[2616} The act of “lifting up the eyes” is thrice attributed to 
Jesus. Osce also He uses the phrase as a precept, iv. 35 “ Left up 
your eyes (rdpare tr. 6.) and behold the lands how that they are 





1 (261445) To these might have been added Christ’s triple repetition of the 
doctrine that ‘he Son of man (or, /) must be Lifted up” in iii. 14, viii. 28, xii. 32, 
the last being ‘if 7 be lifted up from the earth I will draw all men unto me.” 

[2614c¢] Thee remain threefold repetitions of words partly by Christ partly 
by the evangelis Of these, evxapioréw (vi. 11, 23, xi- 41) is probably accidental. 
But Jn’s statemet that Christ (xi. 33) ‘‘troubled (érdpater) Asmeself,” and (xiii. 21) 
‘‘was troubled impirit,” may be intended to be read along with (xii. 27) ‘*‘ Mow 
ts my soul trouble” as a threefold repetition (920). ‘There is also His doctrine of 
“the way,” introqced with the words (xiv. 4) ‘‘Ye know the way,” to which 
Thomas answers, ‘Yow can we know fhe way?” whereon Jesus replies ‘‘I am ¢he 


way, and the truthand the life,” which has decidedly the effect of a threefold 
repetition. 
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white for harvest.” This is obviously a spiritual act. Philo (a 
Gen. xviii. 2) treats it as such when he describes how Abraya, 
seated at the door of his tent, “lifted up his eyes” and beheld the 
three divine Persons to whom he ministered and gave bread (160), 
It is a commonplace in Jewish tradition that whatever Abraham dos 
in service to God, God will do, in return, to Abraham’s seed. Most 
appropriately, therefore, before the Feeding of the Five Thousand 
John says that the Logos (vi. 3—5) “sat” with His disciples on the 
mountain! and “lifted up [his] eyes (éxdpas ovv r. 0.) and beheld tha 
a great multitude was coming unto him,” z.e. He sees the spintal 
harvest, the seed of Abraham after the spirit, the future Chunk 
Then, as Abraham gave bread to the three Persons, so He ga 
bread to Abraham’s children. 

[2817] On the second occasion it is said (xi. 41) “‘ He 4fted [hs] 
eyes upward (npe t. 6. avw) and said, ‘Father, I thank thee that chos 
didst hearken to me...,’” before the raising of Lazarus ; and, 01 the 
third (xvii. 1) ‘“ These things spake Jesus, and, Aaving lifted up his ens 
to the heaven (érdpas t. 6bOadpors airod eis r. obpayov), he said, ‘ Father, 
the hour hath come...’” In Isaiah (li. 6) “ Left up your cyes to the 
heavens and look upon the earth beneath” introduces a contast be 
tween the eternal righteousness of God and the perishableness men, 
and Ibn Ezra says (though dissenting) “ Philosophers derive fom this 
verse the doctrine of the immortality of the soul of man.” Having 
regard to the Scriptural use of the phrase, to the commentsof Philo, 
and to the metaphorical use of it as a precept by Christ, we ae justified 
in concluding that John attaches a spiritual meaning to the thrice 
repeated act of our Lord, and that the last is regard:d as the 
climax of the three. No outward action, it is true, acompanies 
the third utterance; but it prepares the way for the sacnifice on 
the cross”. 


1 (2616 a] As regards the ‘‘mountain,” Philo appears twice to .se forms of the 
word dpcxés of thoughts, ‘‘high,” ‘‘uplifted.” But his use of the vord is based oa 
a mistransl. of Numb. xx. 19 ‘‘by the highway,” wapa 7é dpos, wich he explains 
by (i. 297) UnAais cal perewpas Surduecc...xcal dpixds Exacta owwety, playing on 
dpex@s and opixds, of which the latter means ‘‘ proceeding by Cfinition.” So in 
i. 299 ddvvarov yap Tov uh rais UYyprais cal dpixais xpwpevor Gdot Aroyriwa per 7h 
Ovnra peraxdwat dé xal peravacreioa rpds ra ApOapra. Stepl recognises dpeués 
as applied to a mountainous district in Polybius, but not dpexéas above. 

? [2617.2] It may be noted that @edaGa is twice applied » Jesus, once (i. 38) 
when He sees the two disciples ‘‘following,” once (vi. 5) shen He sees ‘‘that 
a great multitude is coming to him.” The two disciples ar the firstfruits of the 
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[2618] The word xpafw, “cry aloud,” applied to our Lord by 
Matthew alone (or possibly by Matthew and Mark)’ is applied to 
Him thrice by John on three solemn occasions. It has been pointed 
out (1752 a—/) that there may have been various traditions as to the 
Messiah’s not “crying aloud,” based on Isaiah xlii. 2, which may 
have induced evangelists to refrain from assigning this act to Him at 
any time, or at all events till the “victory” consummated in the 
crucifixion. The first Johannine mention of it applied to Christ is 
in vii. 28, “Jesus then cried aloud in the temple teaching and saying, 
Ye know both me and ye know whence I am; and I am not come 
of myself, but he is true that sent me, whom ye (emph.) know not.” 
This clearly “witnesses” to the Father. The second is in vil. 37, 
“In the last day, the great one, of the Feast, stood Jesus, and cried 
aloud saying, If any man thirst, let him come to me and drink. He 
that believeth in me—as said the Scripture-—rivers from his belly 
shall flow forth, [yea,] of living water.” This “witness ”—the 
evangelist himself tells us in the next verse—“ he spake concerning 
the Spirit.” The third and last (xii. 44—50) introduces the final 
public utterance of Jesus on finding Himself rejected by His 
countrymen, and it is a series of statements concerning Himself :— 
that He represents the Father; that He has come as the Light of the 
World ; that His word will judge those who reject Him; and that 
His utterances are the words of the Father. Of these three utter- 
ances we may say, roughly, that they severally witness to the Father, 
the Holy Spirit, and the Son. Thus the peculiar nature of the 
subject-matter supplies, in itself, some kind of probability that the 
author deliberately chose this special and unusual word (xpd{w) to 
emphasize the public threefold witness of Jesus to a “holy matter.” 

[2619] Corresponding to the threefold “crying aloud” of Christ 
in His preaching of the Gospel we might naturally expect to find 
a threefold manifestation of Himself after the Resurrection : and this 
Is stated as a fact (xxi. 14) “This is now fhe third time that Jesus 


Church; the Five Thousand are a type, though an elementary one, of the Church 
as a whole. There is, therefore, an inward similarity between the two scenes, 
however much they outwardly differ. BAéww is only applied once to Christ, and 
then describes the Son (v. 19) ‘‘moting” the acts of the Father in heaven. Philo, 
too (1607), uses the same word to describe the Eldest Son ‘‘#oting” the acts of the 
Father ‘‘as patterns for His own action.” 

1 (2618 a] Mt. xxvii. 50. Some authorities add it in Mk xv. 39, including 
ACD ff, & and SS. These passages describe Christ’s death. 
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was manifested to the disciples (having been raised from the dead)” 

Having previously mentioned one manifestation to Mary and two tp 

the disciples, John might have said, “This is now the fourth time’ 

But presumably he lays stress on “to the disciples” here, meaning 

that it was “the third” to them collectively, excluding manifestations tp 

single persons. The first Epistle to the Corinthians enumerates three 
manifestations to collective witnesses thus, (xv. 6—-8) ‘‘ He appeared to 
Cephas, then to (1) ‘he Twelve ; then he appeared to (2) jive hundred 
brethren at once;...then he appeared to James; then to (3) te 
apostles all [together] (rots dxoorcAas waorwv). But last of all be 
appeared as unto one born out of due time, yea, even to me.” | 
both writers were to be supposed to have known all the manifestation, 

and to be here enumerating all the manifestations they knew, it would 
follow that the manifestation here mentioned by John in whid 
Christ sends forth Peter and his companions to “ feed the sheep” s 
identical with the one described by Paul as being “to the apostles 
all [together].” But John mentions only seven disciples as beng 
present. 

[2620] More probably there were a vast number of manifestations 
during the period described by Luke in the Acts (i. 3) as one of 
“forty” days: and John uses the phrase “this is now ¢he ¢hird time’ 
in order to describe that particular one (out of a very large number) 
which he intends to place third and last, as being the crownms 
manifestation (apart from the one to Mary Magdalene)’. In con 
fining himself to “ ¢kree” manifestations, he would be following 
Hebrew precedent, as to phrases about Jehovah making His face to 
shine on Israel. This refrain is thrice repeated in one of the Psalms’, 
and the phrase occurs in the Blessing of Israel, which contains the 
name of Jehovah in threefold repetition’. In view of these circum 


1 [26202] Cramer has the following (on Jn xxi. 14) Acd rl elwe, ‘‘rotro §h 
tplrov épavepwOn 6 'Inoods rots uadnrais abrod éyepOels éx vexpawy ;”’ Seitas Oddus kk 
Tovrou Sri ob auvexws ewexwplasey abrois ode duolws’ xal évrai@a pév ob déye: In 
Epaye meT alrav- 6 dé Aouxds dd\Aaxoi abrd dyow, Eri cuvadc{dpevos adrois He: 1) 
3€ was, obx quérepow efxety. Chrysostom (Migne) has, more briefly, “Ori 82 o¢d 
ouvexws ewexwplager ovdé duolws, Aéyec 5r« Tplrow rovro épdyn avrois bre tyépby & 
vexpwv. See 2715. 

2 Ps. Ixxx. 3, 7, 19. 

* [26204] Numb. vi. 24—6 ‘‘/ehovah bless thee and keep thee! /chevat 
make his face to shine upon thee and be gracious unto thee. /ehonash lift up his 
countenance upon thee and give thee peace.” Here the dual clauses in the three 
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- gtances it is probably not accidental that the evangelist, besides 
' inserting “third,” mentions the verb qdavepdw thrice, in connexion 
_ with Christ’s resurrection, xxi. 1—14 “Jesus manifested himself again 
to the disciples on the sea of Tiberias. Now he manifested himself 
thus...... This is the third time that Jesus manifested himself to the 
disciples.” How simple, in the first verse, to have written merely, 
“ Jesus manifested himself again thus...Tiberias,” using the verb once |! 
How can we possibly acquit the writer of that “tautology” which 
Philo so gravely rebukes—unless he wrote with a sense of the 
Spiritual meaning and weight conveyed by this threefold repetition ? 

[2621] The following passage contains a curious instance of the 
threefold repetition of a mere pronoun, which, in an ordinary writer, 
would naturally be set down to mere slovenliness of style :—xii. 16 
“ These things (ratra) his disciples recognised not at the first. But, 
when Jesus was glorified, then they remembered that these things 
had been wnitten concerning him, and [that] they did ¢hese things to 
him.” What are “ these things”? The previous narrative describes 
Jesus entering into Jerusalem riding on an ass: and it might be 
supposed by one familiar with the Synoptists—who say that the 
disciples found the ass and (according to Luke) placed Jesus 
upon it—that John refers to this action of the disciples. But John 
says expressly, “Jesus, having found an ass, sat on it.” Consequently 
“‘ these things” must refer to the fact that the multitude welcomed 
Jesus as king in the words of the Psalms (cxvill. 25—6) crying 
‘* Hosanna, blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
Now in the LXX of this Psalm “these things,” or its equivalent, 
occurs in a very peculiar form. The whole of the Psalm may be 
regarded as Messianic, and part of it is quoted by all the Synoptists 
as being uttered by Jesus soon after the Entry, ‘‘ The stone that the 
builders rejected....” Then follow words, omitted by Luke, but 
quoted by Mark and Matthew as follows; “ Zis (avr) is from 
the Lord'”—meaning “this thing” or “these things,” where the 
evangelists (following the LXX) curiously reproduce a Hebrew 
feminine use of the demonstrative pronoun. 

[2622] Westcott, at this point, reminds his readers that (1) the 
cry of Hosanna is from Ps. cxvill. 25, and adds, on “ these things,” 


sentences suggest a blessing in heaven fulfilled upon earth: and the threefold 
repetition suggests that the words contain ‘‘a holy matter” (2588—89). 
1 Mk xii. 11, Mt. xxi. 42. 
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the remark, ‘“(2) The triple repetition of the words Is to be noticed” 
But he does not connect the two statements. Schottgen, however, 
calls attention to the fact that the Hebrew feminine pronoun occurring 
here is interpreted by the Cabbalists in a symbolical sense as referring 
to the Messiah, and he quotes a very large number of passages ig 
which the pronoun is similarly symbolized’. But in Greek th 
feminine is so unintelligible that even Origen misunderstands it and 
refers it to the preceding xepadn?, and perhaps the difficulty of i 
was the reason, or one of the reasons, that induced Luke to omit it 
and to substitute something about a “stone” of a very differen 
kind. The facts, taken as a whole, point to the conclusion thi 
there was early difficulty as to the meaning of the words “ 7hs 
(avrn) was from the Lord”—quoted from the Psalm that was cos 
nected on the one hand (through the cry of the multitude) with the 
‘“‘ Hosanna” in the Entry into Jerusalem, and, on the other (through 
our Lord’s quotation about “the séone that the builders rejected”, 
with Christ’s doctrine about the rejection of the Messiah or about 
the Stone of Israel. Luke at all events omits both the ay 
“Hosanna” (1816 4) and the difficult “this” or ‘these things” 
John (besides following Mark and Matthew in retaining ‘“ Hosanna”) 
paraphrases and amplifies an explanation of “these things” that 
contains a latent symbolism. See 2757. 

[2623] Another parallel instance of threefold repetition, as toa 
fulfilment of prophecy, only touched on by Mark and Matthew and 
given quite differently by Luke, refers to the “sponge” full of 
vinegar given to Christ at the crucifixion. John introduces this as 
part of the total “accomplishment ” (2115) of the will of the Father 
by the Son “in order that the Scripture might be perfected” and as 
prefaced by a special utterance of our Lord, “I thirst.” Then he 
Says xix. 29—30 “‘A vessel lay [near] full of wémegar. A sponge 
therefore full of te vinegar...they brought near to his mouth. When 
therefore he received fhe vinegar Jesus said, It is finished...*.” 


1 [262232] Schottg. ii. 45, ‘‘de Cabbala Exegetica,” places Ps. cxviii. 23 first 
in the list of these interpretations. /d. p. 140 places Dan. ii. 35 (on ‘‘ the stone”) 
first, and then (after Ezek. i. 28) Ps. cxviii. 23. It will be remembered that 
Lk. xx. 18, instead of the quotation about aéry, has ‘‘ everyone that falleth on this 
stone,” which W.H. also bracket in Mt. xxi. 44. . 

? [2622 4} Origen (on Mt. xxi. 42) Huet i. 468 a. Field (ad Joc.) refers only to 
modern commentators, not to Origen, but calls the explanation ‘“ objectionable.” 

3 (2623 2] Comp. Mk xv. 36, Mt. xxvii. 48, Lk. (of the soldiers of Herod 
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§ 12. Sevenfold repetition 


[2624] The number “seven” occurs in Revelation more often 
than in all the rest of N.T. taken together. In the Fourth Gospel, 
which was probably written by some one connected with the author 
of Revelation, “seven” never occurs at all (though fairly frequent 
jn the Synoptists). But the Gospel is permeated structurally with the 
édea of ‘* seven,” as might be expected from one accepting the tradition 
about (Rev. iii. 1) “the seven spirits of God.” John records only 
seven “signs,” a small number as compared with the greater number 
of the “mighty works” recorded by the Synoptists. Again in xii. 1 
‘Jesus, six days before the passover, came to Bethany,” Westcott 
says, “‘St John appears to mark the period as the new Hexaemeron, 
a solemn period of ‘six days,’ the time of the new Creation. His 
Gospel begins and closes with a sacred week.” But an ordinary 
reader might easily overlook the “sacred week” here, and still more 
easily that at the outset. For there it is (we may almost say) 
carefully disguised from those who are not on the alert for mysteries 
by the phrases (i. 29) ‘on the morrow,” (i. 35) “on the morrow,” 
(i. 43) ‘on the morrow ” ; (ii. 1) “on the third day”: and the reader 
has to go through an addition of 1 + 1 + 1 + 3, before he realises that 
‘those who see” are intended to “see” here a solemn period of six 
days of spiritual creation. Again, a searching analysis of the work is 
needed before one realises that the witness to Christ is, as Westcott 
shews again, of a sevenfold character’. 

[2625] As soon as this symbolism is recognised, we are led to 
enquire whether it may not be also latent elsewhere. Thus, the 
words I AM, though in their full sense occurring only once (viii. 58) 
are repeated elsewhere in Christ’s words five times (directly or 
indirectly) before the arrest of Jesus (iv. 26, vi. 20, vill. 24, vili. 28, 
xill. 19), So as to make up six; and then at the arrest we have a 
single threefold testimony as follows :—xvill. 5—8 “He saith unto 


Antipas) xxiii. 36. Jn, alone of the Gospels, mentions ‘‘ Scripture” in connexion 
with this incident. Very early writers connect ‘‘ gall” with the ‘‘ vinegar” in such 
a way as to shew that they regarded the action as predicted in Ps. Ixix. 21. Jn 
does not mention ‘‘ gall,” and leaves it open to suppose that he may have included 
in ‘‘ Scripture” the words Ps. xlii. 2 ‘‘ My soul is athirst.” 

1 [26240] According to Westcott (xlv—vii) it is (1) the witness of the 
Father; (2) the witness of Christ Himself; (3) the witness of works; (4) the 
witness of Scripture; (5) the witness of the Forerunner; (6) the witness of 
disciples ; (7) the witness of the Spirit. 
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them ‘/ am [he]’...(6) When therefore he said unto them ‘/ e 
[he]’...(8) Jesus answered, I said unto you ‘/ am [he}’” The 
supposition of a sevenfold intention is somewhat confirmed by the 
fact that “I am” certainly occurs seven times in the sevenfold 
representation of His relationship to mankind: (1) vi. 35 ete “J 
am the Bread of Life”; (2) viii. 12 etc. “7 am the Light of th 
World”; (3) x. 7 etc. “J am the door”; (4) x. 11 etc. “J am th 
Good Shepherd ”; (5) xi. 25 “am the Resurrection and the Lit’; 
(6) xiv. 6 “J am the Way, the Truth, and the Life” ; (7) xv. 1 etc “/ 
am the True Vine.” Again, in the last words of Jesus, when Hex 
reviewing the whole of His teaching, He uses seven times (xiv. 2, 
XV. II, XVi. I, 4, 6, 25, 33) the expression “‘ Zhese things have I spoles 
to you (ravra eAdAnxa vpiv)” (which occurs nowhere else in the 
Gospel’), and also, in connexion with promises (xiv. 13, 14, 26, xv. 16 
Xvi. 23, 24, 26), the phrase “i” my name.” There is also fair evidence 
for a sevenfold repetition of év in the expression of the divine unity 
in the words of Jesus, first (x. 30) “I and the Father are one”; and 
then in prayer that men may be one in that unity (xvii. 11, 21 
(twice)*, 22 (twice), 23). Again, whereas the noun “ove” is not 
mentioned at all by Mark and only once by Matthew and Lake 
John uses it seven times, and always in the words of Jesus’. The 
promise “thou shalt, or, ye shall, see” occurs also seven times, almost 
always in reference to “glory” or resurrection‘, and so does the 
prediction ‘the hour is coming’.” 

[2626] In concluding the instances of repetition, we may add 
that the “Law” is mentioned six times (vil. 19 (twice), 23, viii 17, 
X. 34, Xv. 25) in the words of Jesus, an imperfect number as ap 
propriate to the imperfect law as is the number “six ” applied to the 
water-pots which were (1. 6) for “ the purification of the Jews.” We 





} (2625 2} On the mystical meaning that may attach to “these things,”’ se 
3621— 32. 

? [2625 4] The evidence of C for the omission of &» is here discredited by the 
fact that it omits it previously (against all the mss.) missing the meaning. 

* [2625] But the first of these (v. 42 ‘‘the love of God”) is negative. 
The others are xiii. 35, xv. 13 aydwnyy, xv. 9 vy TH Gd. TH éuty, XV. 10 €P TH a. por, 
XV. 10 avToU év TH a., xvii. 26 7d. Hw trydwnods pe. 

* (2625 2] i. 39, so—51, xi. 40, xvi. 16, 17, 19. In xvi. 17 the words are 
Christ's but repeated by the disciples. 

® [2625 ¢] “Epxerac wpa is in iv. 21, v. 28, xvi. 2, 25 also (with xal viv éoriy) in 
iv. 23, V. 25; also (with xal éAmAvev) in xvi. 32. 
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might have expected perhaps that the Paraclete would have been 
mInentioned “three” or “‘seven” times. But the mentions are four. 
Of these, the fourth is negative, xvi. 7 “If I go not away, the 
Paraciete will not come unto you,” and possibly this may be intended 


_ to be excluded from the total. Westcott (p. xiv) reckons as five the 


quotations from Scripture in Christ’s words; but if we add viii. 17 
“Te is written in your law, Zhe witness of two men its true,” the 
number is six. If we also add xix. 28 “In order that the Scripture 
might be perfected he saith ‘/ ¢hirs#,’” the number is seven’. 

[2627] What was said as to threefold must be repeated as to 
sevenfold repetition. Several instances of the latter are certain, but 
some are doubtful, ¢g. the repetition of “love” which perhaps, 
instead of being taken as one group of seven, might be grouped 
as two pairs of three positive statements with one negation. The 
same word may be differently regarded by the author in different 
circumstances. avepdw applied to the Son in the Gospel is repeated 
thrice. But when applied to the Father and to the Son in the 
Epistle it is repeated seven times. Making every allowance for 
doubtful cases and different aspects, we find enough to assure us 
that the author of this Gospel was largely influenced by a habit of 
sevenfold grouping that affected his whole narrative as well as 
particular words and phrases in it. 


1 [2626 a] In xix. 28, W.H. print ‘‘I thirst” as a quotation from Ps. Ixix. 21 
els rhy Sipay pou éréricdy pe Stos. But Jn may contemplate also Ps. xlii. 2 
EBlynoer } Yuxy pov. The five quotations mentioned by Westcott are vi. 45 
(Is. liv. 13), vii. 38 (‘‘ Even as the Scripture said, ‘ River of water...,’” on which 
Westcott remarks “there is no exact parallel. The reference is probably 
general”), x. 34 (Ps. Ixxxii. 6), xiii. 18 (Ps. xli. 9), xv. 25 (Ps. xxxv. 19 and 
Ps. Ixix. 4). Westcott is justified in excluding i. 51 (‘tthe angels of God 
ascending...”) on the ground that ‘‘ Scripture,” ‘‘law,” ‘‘ written,” etc. do not 
occur in the context. But I do not understand why he includes vii. 38 and 
excludes viii. 17. 
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CHAPTER III 
CONNEXION OF SENTENCES 


8 1. Self-corrections 


[2628] One occasional Johannine characteristic, which might be 
alleged as being incompatible with the view that the author pad 
much attention to words or aimed at strict accuracy, is that he 
occasionally sets down what he himself, by subsequently repeating it 
accurately, admits to be inaccurate, e.g. ili. 32—3 ‘‘Vo ome receneth 
his testimony. He that [hath] received his testimony [hath] set his 
seal (to this] that God is true,” viii. 15—16 “‘ Ye judge according to 
the flesh, I judge no one. Yea, and if J judge, my judgment is red 
and true.” Somewhat different is iv. 1—2 ‘“‘ When therefore the Lord 
recognised that the Pharisees [had] heard [the saying] that ‘Jesus is 
making more disciples and baptizing [more] than John’’—and ye 
Jesus himself did not baptize, but his disciples [did].” This last 
statement may be defended as strictly accurate. The writer tells 
us, not what Jesus ad, but what the Pharisees Acard that He was 
doing—a very different thing. But this illustrates the evangelist’s 
way of putting before his readers the popular view, or roughly 
accurate view, and then correcting it. And this may explain iil. 33 
In comparison with the world-wide acceptance that might have been 
expected, it might be said that “#0 one” accepted the testimony of 
the Logos. So, as to vill. 16, Christ came not to judge but to save 
the world: yet indirectly He would necessarily judge those that 
rejected Him, in so far as any moral ideal “ judges” those that 
behold it and reject it. 


1 (2628 a] W.H. have Bawrife: [4] Iwdyns, but the omission of H may be expl. 
by the similarity of 1H! coming together. 
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[2629] In this last passage there may have been a desire to 
tbordinate the literal view of Christ as the future Judge, seated 
m the clouds of heaven, in order to give more prominence to 
\581—5, 1714, 1859) the righteousness and present power of divine 
tdgment. And this indicates that John’s other so-called “in- 
ccuracies” are really deliberate. The Pauline Epistles in various 
hrases describe “a//” mankind as “concluded in undelief,” and 
ohn, in effect, may desire to say the same thing when he speaks of 
mo one” receiving the testimony of the Logos!. Possibly, too, the 
vangelist was moved by the fact that Christ Himself frequently 
xpressed a truth briefly and broadly at first and then “ narrowed it 
lown” afterwards. This manner of speaking is at all events manifest 
vhen He says “I go not up to this feast,” and yet “‘ went” (only not 
ifter the manner of “going up” expected by His brethren)?, and 
‘Ye will leave me a/one and yet I am nof alone*,” and “My teaching 
s not mine*,” and when He first says, concerning the Paraclete, ‘“ He 
vill take of mine,” and then explains that He has said “mine” 
yecause “All that the Father hath is mune’.” 

[26380] As compared with the first and the third of Christ’s 
itterances about “requesting®’” the Father (xiv. 16 xayw épwrycw 
"ov wrarépa Kai dAAov wapaxAyrov duce vuiy and xvii. 9 éyw wepi atrwy 
lpwrw) there is some difficulty in a second one (xvi. 26 év éxeivy TH 
pépa ev Te dvopart pou airnoesOe, Kai ov A€yw tyiv ore éyw epwryow’ 
roy wardpa Tepi vw avros yap 6 waryp pret vps). The first says 
‘1 will request the Father and he will give you another Paraclete,” 
he third, addressed to the Father, says “J request concerning them,” 
»e. the disciples, the second, “/ say not to you that | will request the 
Father concerning you, for the Father of himself loveth you.” But if 





1 (2629 2a] Oni. 11 od wapé\aBovr...dc0 3¢ EAafor see 2570. 

2 vii. 8—ro. 3 xvi. 32. * vii. 16. 

® xvi. 14—15. Perhaps to these we might add “the hour cometh and hath 
some,” on which see 1689 a, 5, 2485 a, 26044. On v. 31 “‘If I am bearing witness 
tbout myself my witness is not true,” contrasted with viii. 14 ‘‘ Even though I be 
yearing witness about myself my witness is true,” see 2514 (i). 

© [96802] ‘‘ Request,” though in some respects not a very good rendering of 
lpwrdw, is used here to distinguish it from alréw “ask” and alroiuac ‘ask for 
. gift” (or ‘‘ask earnestly”). On the rendering ‘‘question,” see 2680 ¢. 

7 (2680 4] Chrys. reads ovx épwriow and so does Cramer. SS has ‘‘I say not 
into you that I will beseech my Father—ée my Father himself hath loved you,” 
s has ‘‘ et ego rogabo propter vos.” 
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the context be examined, it will appear that our Lord is distinguish. 
ing between two stages of spiritual development for the disciple 
He first says that, if the disciples love Him, they will keep His 
commandments even though they may have momentarily desened 
Him, and He will “request” the Father to give them anothy 
Paraclete. Then He leads them to a higher stage, xvi. 23—6 “Ip 
that day ye shall request nothing from me.... These things have] 
spoken to you in proverbs ”—which we might perhaps call metaphon, 
or parables—“ the hour cometh when I shall no longer speak to yey 
in proverbs but shall announce to you plainly about the Father. fy 
that day ye shall ask-for-gifts (airyoerOe) in my name, and / sey at 
[mow] to you that I will request the Father about you ; for the Fath 
of himself loveth you....”. Here He speaks of what He will xa 
after the Resurrection and after the outpouring of the Holy Spon 
And this is quite compatible with the fact that just before His amg 
—while the disciples are still in the stage of ‘ dark sayings” ad 
without the Spirit—He pours forth one last “ request ” for them’. 


1 [9680¢] ‘"Epwriow riv rarépa can hardly mean ‘‘I will question the Father,” 
for—apart from other objections—é¢pwrdw, meaning ‘‘ question,” in Jn, is alway; 
followed by a direct or indirect interrogative, i. 19, 21, 35, V- 12, 1X. 2, 15, 19) 1% 
5, xviii. 21, or has something in the context that implies questioning (ix. 19, 21, 
xvi. 19, 30, xviii. 19, 21) (xvi. 23 is doubtful and perhaps includes both ‘‘ak 
a question” and ‘‘ask a boon”). 

[2680 a2] ‘Epwrdw, in Alexandrian Greek of the 1st and later centuries, vey 
freq. means ‘‘I ask whether you are pleased to do so and so,” and is used a 
invitations to dinner and polite requests generally (Ozyr. Fap. i. no. 110 and in 
etc.). Hence épwrnfels (Oxyr. Pap. ii. no. 269) (perh. literally ‘‘ derng asked what 
your pleasure is”) means ‘‘ please” (A.D. §7). Comp. #6. i. no. 113 épurpheis d 
wooess d-yopdoes ‘I beg you to be good enough to...buy,” dpwryels dyépace, 
‘‘T beg you to buy” (2nd century), iv. no. 744 épwrw ce «x. wapaxols se 
(B.C. 1) etc. 

[2630¢] From classical Gk no instances of épwrdw, ‘‘ask a boon,” are given by 
Steph., but the germ of it may perh. be traced in Eurip. Phantssa 15, where the 
childless Laius €\@a» épwrg PoiBow dfarrei O° dua s.e. he not only asks Apollo 
whether it is the divine will that he should have children, but also asks for the 
boon. There is a close connexion between ‘‘Is it thy will?” and ‘* Let it be thy 
will.” Jn uses airéw concerning the disciples ‘“‘ asking” (not concerning Christ, 
except in the words of the Samaritan Woman iv. 9 (act.) and Martha xi. 22 (mid.}! 
but épwrdw concerning the Son when He describes Himself as ‘* requesting” that 
the Father's good will may be fulfilled for the Church (xiv. 16, xvi. 26, xvii. 9 
(75), 15, 20). 

[2680/] The distinction apparently drawn in xvi. 26 between airjoeste and 
épwrjow invites comparison with 1 Jn v. 16 éay res (Sy roy ddeAhdr abrod duaprévere 
dpapriay ph wpos Odvaror, alrjoe, xal déce alte fun, rots duapravovew ph Fp 
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% Odvaroy. forw duapria rpds Odyarovy. ot wepl éxelyns Néyw ba epwriay. This is 

. preceded by the statement “If we ask a gift (alvwueba) according to his will he 

; " peareth us. And if we know that he heareth us [as to] whatsoever we ask as a gift 

* 6a), we know that we have our (lit.) askings [the things] that we have asked 

him (&ouer 7A alripara a prhicaper dx’ atrod).” It would be pedantry to 

: éxpress i in a translation intended for general readers the precise differences between 

| rdw, alro0ua:, and épwrdw: but it would be an insult to the writer to suppose 

* gat he did not discriminate between them. The impression left on the reader is 

' that dpwrdw means asking with a question as to what God’s will may be, ‘‘ sf # be 
Shy will,” ‘if it be possible.” 

(2690 2] If that is the distinction in Jn, the meaning of 1 Jn v. 16 (5) may be, 
“¢ There is a sin (that tends] toward death. / am not [now] speaking about that, 
gms order that he should ask [if it be possible, that it may be forgiven, or stopped 
before it be too late}.” In other words, the writer distinguishes between two 
classes of sins. About one class of sins he says, in effect, \éyw Iva alrjoys. About 
the other—which would require ¢épwrnots not afrnois—he does not say Aéyw ba ph 
epwrhoys. He simply says od \éyw Wa épwrioys, ‘‘I am not at this moment 
enjoining such an épwrnois, I am not now talking about that.” 

(2680 4] Comp. Hermas Mis. iii. 10. 1—6 fpwrwr va por dwoxadbyy...Erepor def 
@e érepwrijca a ca droxadupOy...rica dpwrnos rarevoppoctyns xppfe...rl ov 
bwod xeipa alreis droxadipes é» defoe; Bréwe whwore woddd alrodperos Brdyys cou 
The cdpxa, where épwrgy Wa expresses ‘‘request” for a revelation, and this 
*“ request” is afterwards called an ‘‘ashing” or an ‘‘ urgent asking.” If we had 
before us the whole Christian literature of 50—150 A.D. we should probably find 
many such distinctions between verbs of praying. For example, d¢oua is never 
used by Mk, Jn, Heb., Pet., Jas, and Rev. TIapaxadéw, to mean ‘‘ beseeching the 
Lord” (as in 2 Cor. xii. 8), is very rare in N.T. (apart from ‘‘ beseeching ” Christ to 
heal etc. in the Gospels). Jn consistently represents the Son, when praying to the 
Father, as épwriy, not rpocevyduevos, nor dSeduevos, nor alrwy, nor alrovuevos, nor 
wapaxahov. It is true that the Epistle says (1 Jn ii. 1) ‘‘ If any man sin, we have 
a Paraclete”—(‘‘one called in to aid,” ‘‘ advocate,” 1720 4)—‘‘ with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous”; but this does not mean that the Paraclete ‘‘ deseeches 
(wapaxadet)”’ the Father. The Johannine doctrine is that the Son, when on earth, 
Offered ‘‘ requests” to the Father, but that, in heaven, ‘‘ request” became unmean- 
ing in the unity between the Father and the Son. 

[9680 ¢] Westcott (on 1 Jn v. 16) says, ‘‘ It is interesting to notice that épwrgp 
is used in this sense of Christian prayer for Christians in a very early inscription in 
the Roman Catacombs: ZHCHC EN KW Kal EpWTA YTTEP HMWN (Northcote and 
Brownlow, Roma Sotteranea, ii. 1§9).”’ It is much to be regretted that Westcott 
neither adds the evidence shewing that this inscription is ‘‘ very early,” nor gives 
any indication as to the rarity or frequency of épwrdw in this sense in other “‘ very 
early” inscriptions. I have not been able to find in Boeckh more than the 
following, which may be the one he has in view, ‘‘9673 Romae lapis nuper 
repertus in coemeterio Callisti. Edidit Rénier apud Perretum Les catacombes de 
Rome Vi. p. 28 et 178, qui habet a Bonnettyo Annales de philosophie chretienne 
Iv. série, tom. IX. p. 111, quem librum inspicere mihi non licuit. Versus duos 
extremos citat etiam Wiseman Fabiola p. 147.”’ The inscription is car[aGeocs] ry 
wpo ty xad[ardwr] cour{twy] Avyerde Snoas ew kW Kat epwra urep nuwy. Boeckh 
makes no further remarks. Kard@eots, here abbreviated as car, is not given by 
Steph., L. S., or Sophocles, in the sense of ‘‘ interment ”— which it seems to have 
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82. Parentheses 


[2631] When a clause with “ therefore (otv)” follows a parenthess, 
the “therefore” ought to look back beyond the parenthesis to som 
preceding statement, ¢g. iv. 7—9 “Jesus saith to her, ‘Give mp 
drink’ (for his disciples had gone away into the city to buy food, 
The Samaritan woman ¢herefore saith unto him....” Here otv meas 
“in consequence of Christ’s request.” But, if we remove the mats 
of parenthesis, it might seem that the woman uttered this decasse fe 
disciples had gone away, and it is perhaps partly because of ths 
ambiguity, and partly because of a feeling that the chronologal 
order should be kept, that SS rearranges the whole text as follows — 


iv. 6—9 (Gk) iv. 6—9 (SS) 


“Now (dé) there was there 
Jacob’s spring. Jesus ¢herefore... 
sat...overthe spring. It was about 
the sixth hour. There cometh a 
woman from Samaria to draw 
water. Jesus saith to her, Give 
me to drink.—For his disciples 
had gone away tnto the city to buy 
food.... The woman of Samaria 
therefore saith to him, How dost 
thou—deing a Jew—ask drink from 


‘Now there was there Jaco’ 
spring of water, aad Jesus cam 
{and] sat over the spring......Asé 
his disciples had entered that tow 
that they might buy themselva 
food; and when Jesus sat dow 
it was about the sixth hour, and 
a certain woman had come fro 
Samaria to draw water. Jesss 
saith to her, Give me water to 
drink. That Samaritan woma 


me... ?” saith to him Lo, ¢hox arl a Jew; 


how askest thou me for water to 
drink...?” 


Here the Syriac once omits “therefore” and once renders it by 
“and.” It also connects with the context the detached or parenthe 
tical “it was about the sixth hour” by means of a “when.” But 
the most important change is that SS places the parenthesis about 
the departure of the disciples earlier, in its chronological order. 


here, and in 9598, 9610, 9649, 9651, 9660, 9663, 9675, 9331 (comp. 9661 
xareré@m). It occurs also in Oxyr. Pap. 475. 31 ‘‘burial.”’ There are some 
hundreds of Christian sepulchral inscriptions given by Boeckh in the adjacent 
pages, and I have been unable to find any other that has épedra. It shoald 
he added that card@ecrs generally occurs at or near the end of an epitaph (except 
where the epitaph states nothing but the fact of card@eors and the date) and not, as 
here, at the beginning. If genuine, ¢épéra would seem to be quite exceptional 
like uéuryvo [red cod rarépos] 16. 9865. 
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[2632] The arrangement of SS is chronological, but it is not 
_ Johannine. John does not accumulate his descriptions of scenery 
‘and circumstance at the beginning of a scene as in a stage direction, 
=: but prefers to give them in parentheses, each in its turn as it is 
wanted. Thus, after the words of Christ’s mother, “ Do whatsoever he 
~ May say unto you,” John inserts “ Mow there were there stone water- 
pots...holding two measures or three”—but not till the insertion is 
made absolutely necessary as a preparation for Christ’s following 
words, “Fill the waterpots with water’.” Again, it is not till after 
Christ’s exclamation “I thirst,” that we read ‘‘ A vessel lay near full of 
vinegar. A sponge, therefore, full of the vinegar...they brought near 
to his mouth. When therefore he received fhe vinegar, Jesus said, 
ft is finished.” In these passages, “the waterpots ” and “the vinegar ” 
would be unintelligible without what we may call the immediately 
preceding and parenthetical stage direction*. 


1 ii. s—7. 2 xix. 28—30. 

3 (2682.] SS is wanting for these two passages. But, so far as the faithful 
representation of Johannine connexion of sentences depends—as it does very 
‘largely—upon the faithful representation of the Johannine od», we must pronounce 
SS worthless, as may be seen from its renderings of od» in ii. 18 om., ii. 20 om., 
ii. 22 “but,” iii. 25 “now,” iv. 1 ‘‘now,” iv. § ‘‘and,’”’ iv. 6 ‘‘and,” iv. g (see 
2681), iv. 28 ‘‘and,” iv. 33 om. Compare also the Gk and Syr. of xxi. 7: 

Gk SS 


‘Simon Peter therefore, having 
heard [that] ‘It is the Lord,’ girt him- 
self with (lit.) the coat—/for he was 
naked—and cast himself into the sea. 
But the other disciples came in the 
little boat,—for they were not far from 
the land, but about two hundred cubits 


off—dragging the net of the fish.” 


**Now Simon, when he heard it was 
our Lord, took his coat [and] put [it] on 
his loins , and fell into the lake and was 
swimming and coming, because they were 
not far from the dry land. And the 
rest of the disciples were coming in the 
boat drawing that net ,.” 


Here SS omits “for he was naked” and the curious addition ‘‘of the fish.” 
It also places the parenthesis ‘‘for...land” earlier in the narrative, just as it did in 


the Samaritan Dialogue (2631). 


[2682 5] In vi. 10 ‘‘Jesus said Make the men sit down.—Now (8¢) there was 


much grass in the place—The men therefore (ovr) sat down,” Syr. (Burk.) has ‘*Go 
make the folk sit down [to meat] companies by companies. Now the green grass 
was plentiful in that same spot, and the folk sat down [to meat],” but SS ‘‘ He 
saith to them: Make the folk sit down (to meat]. Now the green grass was 
plentiful in that same place. He saith to them: Go, make the folk sit down 
{to meat] om the herbage.” Mk vi. 39 has éwératery avrois dvax\cOfjva (marg. 
dvaxdiva) rdvras, cunrécia cuurécia, éxl ry xd\wpy xépry, which seems to have 
influenced the Syriac. 

(29682-] There are two parenthetic clauses, followed by ‘‘then therefore,” in 
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[2633] A parenthesis is frequently followed by a resumptive &, 
which, in some cases, may mean “consequently ” but in others litle 
more than “well, then” (or “to return, then”): li. 16—18 “Make 
not my Father’s house a house of merchandise.—/is disciples n. 
membered that it ts written, ‘ The seal of thine house shall cat me wp'~ 
The Jews therefore answered and said...”; 11. 23—5 “ And they used 
to come to [John] and to be baptized.— For John had sot yet bes 
cast into prison.—There arose therefore a questioning...about pu: 
fying” ; iv. 8—g “Jesus saith to her, Give me to drink.—For &; 
disciples had gone away...to buy food.—The woman (¢herefore saith tp 
him....”. So probably we should regard as parenthetical all the 
comes between iv. 26 “Jesus saith to her 7 am [the Messiah]” and 
iv. 28 “The woman ¢herefore left her waterpot...?.” In the following 
however, the italicised words are probably not parenthetical, vi. 35 
‘* Now (5€) Jesus went up to the mountain and there he sat with his 
disciples. Now there was (qv 5é) near at hand the passover, the feast 
of the Jews. Jesus therefore having raised his eyes and having 
beheld that a great multitude was coming to him...” The mention d 
the passover may have a mystical meaning connected with wha 
follows. Jesus is described as “raising his eyes” to the contempk 


xl. 12—14, ‘* The disciples therefore said to him, ‘Lord, if he is asleep he will be 
saved [from death].’— Ast (3¢) Jesus had spoken about his death. But (dé thy 
supposed that abvut the falling aslecp of slumber he was speaking.— Then thercfere 
(rére ov») Jesus said to them plainly, ‘Lazarus is dead.’” SS renders 8¢ first ty 
“wow” and then by “and”; and, for ‘‘then therefore,” it has ‘‘ again,” thos: 
“‘They say to him: ‘Our Lord, if he sleepeth, he will live.’ Now Jesus on [the 
round) that Lazar was dead had said [it] to them, and they were supposing that 
Of sleep he szid tt. Again Jesus said to them plainly, ‘Lazar is dead.’” 

(368234) In xix. 23 ‘‘The soldiers therefore...took his upper garments (an 
made four parts, for each soldier a part)—and the tunic. Now the tunic was 
without seam...,” John passes rapidly over the ‘‘garments,”’ for which there ws 
no need to draw lots, to the “‘tunic,” for which there was the need; and he twice 
mentions the ‘‘tunic.” partly perhaps because the Synoptists had wholly omitted 
this detail. Ss and D are wanting here. But this twofold mention of the tunic 
is avoided by most of the Latin and other versions by dropping ‘‘and the tunic.” 
Thus they also avoid the parenthesis: ¢ has ‘‘simili modo et tunicam. Ent 
autem ei tunica...,~ thas avoiding the parenthesis in a different way. 

* [2638.4] The intervening words describe the arrival of the disciples: ‘And 
they were marvelling that he was speaking with a woman. No one however said. 
What seekest thou? or why speakest thou with her?” This does not seem to 
Comtain a reason for the woman's departure. Bat the astounding utterance ‘‘I am 
(the Messiah]~ may be intended to explain her sudden departure and her leaving 
her waterpot behind her—either in amazement or in reverence for the “‘ prophet.” 
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on of the New Passover, of which a type was to be presented in 
te Feeding of the Five Thousand. In xi. 4—6 “ ‘This sickness is 
ot unto death.....—Wow (€) Jesus loved...Lasarus.—When there- 
we he heard that he was sick, he abode at that time two days in the 
lace where he was...,” ov» may mean “well, then,” or it may mean 
rat, because He knew that the sickness was “not unto death,” 
esus “consequently ” abode where He was’. 

[2634] In some instances a 8€ clause is followed by an ovv clause 
tat might express the consequence of the former, as in xviii. 1—3 
---Jesus went forth...where was a garden... But (d5€) Judas also... 
new the place...Judas sherefore...cometh.” In this case it is 
sasonable to take the é€ clause as not parenthetic. But in what 
rllows, xviii. 5—6 “‘ He saith to them ‘I am [he].’—Now (8) there 
tood Judas...with them.... When ¢herefore he said to them, ‘I am 
1e]’ they went away backward and fell on the ground,” the é¢ 
lause seems parenthetic, and the “falling” is described as the effect 
f the majestic and mysterious utterance “I am [he].” In the 
lowing, the ovv clause may be regarded possibly as the sequel of 
1e immediately preceding sentence but more probably as looking 
ack past a parenthesis, xi. 12—14 “ His disciples therefore said, 
ord, if he is fallen asleep he will recover.— But (5€) Jesus had said 
she words] concerning his death. uf (5€) they thought that he was 
aying [them] about falling really asleep.—Then therefore Jesus said 
> them plainly, ‘ Lazarus is dead?.’” 


1 [2633 5] In the following, 8¢ (or of8¢) introduces a parenthetical clause, which 
followed by an ody clause: vi. 10 Tlooare...dvareceiy (4 5¢ xdpros rodds ey TY 
bry). dedérecay ody, vii. 3—6 elroy ob» wpos avroy ol dd. atrov...parépwoor 
raurdy ry kéopip (ovde yap ol dd. avrod éwicrevoy els avrév). é-yec od» avrois 6'T., 
li. 38—40 6 ricredwr...Sdaros fivros (roiro Sé elxev...€30fdc00n). éx rot dxAov 
w...Ereyor, xi. 1—3 Hv 8é ris dorOevdw...Map. x. Mdpd. rijs ddeApis abrijs (ny Se 
lap. h ddelpaca...) dwéore:day ody al d8eApal, xi. 29g —31 éxeivn Se... npxero wpds abréy 
Wires 82 eAnr0Get 6°...) of od” "Iovdaios...AxodovOnoay..., xi. 50-—3 cuupeper pir 
@ els Gropwros drodyy... (roiro 3¢ dg’ davrod ovx elwer...) Ax éxelyns od» rijs 
udpas ¢Bovdedvarro..., xii. 5—7 Ard rl...obx...€860n wrwxots; (elrev 8é rovtro...). 
‘wev ody 6 ‘Inoois, xii. 32—4 wdvras é\cxtow pds duauréy (rovro dé Edeyer 
yualver...). dwrexplOn ody airy.... In xviii. to—11, Christ’s reply is to an action 
t- ob» II....dwéxoper abrod rd wrdptor 7d Setcby (Fw 5 dvopa rw SovAy MdAxos). 
ley oby 6 I. In all these cases ody follows a parenth. with dé or odd¢é. 

® [9684] There is something extremely impressive in the reticence of the clause 
nat defines.the personality of Barabbas (in contrast with the details of Lk. xxiii. 19, 
§). Coming at the end of a section, the clause is rather an appendix than 
parenthesis, xviii. 4o—xix. 1 ‘‘They therefore cried aloud again, saying ‘Not 
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[2635] After xi. 57 ‘“‘ He will surely not come to the feast —Nog 
(8€) the chief priests...had given commandment...so that they mig 
take him,” a new section begins, xii. 1 “‘ Zherefore Jesus...came to 
Bethany.” The &€ clause cannot here be called parenthetical: by 
it takes the reader behind the scenes to the previous plotting of the 
chief priests, after having exhibited on the stage the gossippin 
multitude. As to the ody clause it is perhaps not merely resumptie 
but describes Jesus as knowing the danger and “ conseguentl;" 
advancing to meet it. This view is supported by the sentence 
following the arrival of Judas with the soldiers, xvii. 4 “Jesu, 
therefore, knowing all things that were coming on him, went forth, and 
saith to them, ‘Whom seek ye?’” In many cases opinion may be 
divided as to whether a 8€ clause is, or is not, parenthetical: but its 
certain that ovy (far more frequently than 5€) éafroduces the mor 
weighty words and deeds of Christ’, and that an ovy clause is often 
preceded by a parenthetical, explanatory, or subordinate statement 

(2685 (i)] A parenthesis on a very large scale—a great parenthetic 
work of Christ in the conversion of Samaria—may possibly be 
indicated by the extraordinary construction in iv. 1—3 os ovv qi 
Kupios...ddyxey tHv “lovdatav xai drn\Oev wadw eis rHv Dadar, 02 
which Blass (p. 192) truly says that it “is at least remarkable, since 
the aorist denotes the journey as completed, whereas in verses 4 f 
we have an account of what happened on the way, and the arrival in 
Galilee is not reached till verse 45.” The Diatessaron places iv. 34 


this [man] but Barabbas.— Now / should explain that (3€) B. was a robber.—Tha 
therefore [without more delay] (rére ody) Pilate took Jesus and scourged (him}.” 

1 [2685.2] The difference is particularly noticeable in the last nine chapters 
where d¢ is not applied thus except in xiii. 1, xix. 9, xxi. 1, 4, 19. Contrast the 
frequency of od», xiii. 6, 12, 26, 27, 31, xviii. 4, 7, 11, xix. 5, 36, 30, XX. 19, 21, 
xxi. s, 15. Of the five instances of 8é, one (xix. 9) introduces a negation, and one 
(xxi. 19 rotro de ele onpaivywr) is a subordinate or parenthetic statement of the 
meaning of what Christ has previously said, and this characterizes some of the 
earlier instances of 8€, ¢g. il. 21 éxetvos 3€ EXeye..., vi. 6 rovro &é Ereye reipdir, 
vi. 71 Exeye 32 rdp ‘lovday, vii. 39 rodro 32 elwe, xi. 13 elphxer 8¢ 0 "Inoous. 

[2635 6] Ad, when introducing a word or deed of Jesus, often follows an 
adv. phrase or participle, i. 38 orpage’s d¢, iv. 43 mera dé ras ddo Hpdpas, 
vi. 12 ws 52 éverAfoOncar, Vi. 61 efdws Sé 0 'T., vii. 9 Taira Sé eizuw, Vii. 10 os & 
dvd Sycay, vii. 14 HSy dé, etc. Such as the following are comparatively rare, ii. 24 
adrés 32 °I. odk éwlcrever airéy, v.17 6 de dvexplyaro, Vi. 3 dvHbe dé cis 7d dpes, 
vi. 20 6 dé Aé-ye: adrots, "Evyw eds, viii. 59 "I. 82 ExpdBy etc.: xi. 41, Xii. 23, 44 are 
exceptional and introduce acts or words of importance, but the rule remains 

as above. 
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early (sect. 6) immediately before the Baptist’s imprisonment: ‘‘ And 
[s0} he left Judaea (Lk. iii. 19 —20) And Herod...shut up John in 
prison. (Mt. iv. 12) And when Jesus heard that John was delivered 
up he went away (dvexwpnoe, lit. retired) to Galilee.” Long after- 
wards (sect. 21), omitting iv. 3 4, it has (after Mk vii. 31—7) iv. 4 
“And while he was passing through the land of Samaria he came to 
one of the cities of the Samaritans,” omitting the very important 
phrase in iv. 4 “# was necessary” (before “that he should pass 
through Samaria”)’. Origen ad /oc. has a long discussion on iv. 35 
“four months,” shewing that various inferences were drawn, from this 
expression, as to the date of the Samaritan dialogue. TdAw in iv. 3 
is omitted by A, and is only added in the margin by B. Its omission 
suggests motives based on chronology. ITdAw makes it almost 
necessary to suppose that Christ, having come up from Galilee to 
Jerusalem for the first Passover recorded in this Gospel, was now 
‘going away to Galilee again,” i.e. back, without any very long 
snterval, and certainly without any intervening visit to Galilee. It was 
“a return journey.” By omitting “again,” the Diatessaron leaves 
itself free to regard the Samaritan Dialogue as a much Jater event 
than the delivering up of John the Baptist. 

[2635 (ii)] Chrysostom, quoting the passage at some length, has 
‘Qs obv dw 6 “Inoois...dvexwpnoe dro ris “lovdaias xai FADE eis THV 
TadAAaiay, and he repeats dvaywpéw twice later on “ Why, pray, did 
He retire (avexwpa)?”—using the same word as that in Mt. iv. 12 
quoted above. The context shews why he favoured this reading. 
He points out that the Gospel was in the first instance offered to the 
Jews, and that it was Jewish rejection that caused Jesus to preach 
the Gospel to the Samaritans, as it caused the Apostles to preach to 
the Gentiles. The visit to Samaria, he says, “was a parergon of His 
journey’.” This seems to give us a clue to the Johannine expression 
and arrangement. John might have written continuously that Jesus, 
finding that His success was being magnified at the cost of the 
Baptist, (iv. 3) ‘“‘left Judaea and went away back to Galilee, (iv. 44) 


1 [9685 (i)a] Nonnus has Kal pu &re xpéos ele de’ edddpou Z.: ede might be 
confused with the following 8e, or read as éée, #.¢. év 3¢ (with foll. inf.). 

3 [9635 (ii) a) Aeixwds d308 rdpepyor atrdy rolro rotovpevov, printed in Cramer 
dowep Epyor airiv xootueroy Thy ris Dapapelrisos d867. In what precedes, Chrys. 
has dvaxwphoas yoir rddkuw ry abrady elxero ay xal rpbrepor. Ob yap dws ext 
rw Tadiralay derfipxero. This combines avaywpéw and drépxopmat. 
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for Jesus himself testified that a prophet in his own country hath no 
honour.” But he desires to insert a farergon, or at least what some 
might call by that name—the conversion of Samaria. This parerp 
he expresses by a long parenthesis. According to his custom be 
gives the reader an impression at first erroneous and then corrected, 
“He left Judaea and went away back to Galilee.” Then follows the 
correction “ But it was necessary that he should pass throagh 
Samaria”: and every sympathetic reader of the Fourth Gospd 
would at once understand that “necessary ” implied “ the will of the 
Father” and that this “necessity ” would issue in some divine co 
sequence. If this view is correct, John’s use of the aorist arpige is 
remarkable but not erroneous. 


§ 3. Instances of doubtful connexion 


[2636] In i. 43—5 “...and he findeth Philip. And Jesus saith to 
him, Follow me. Vow (8é) Philip was from Bethsaida, sprung from’ 
the city of Andrew and Peter. Philip findeth Nathanael...," & 
probably introduces a reference to the previous discipleship of 
Andrew and Peter, as if to say, Mow J ought to explain that Philip 
was connected locally with Andrew and Peter, and they may have 
mentioned him to the Lord, who accordingly came to “find” him’ 
The Latin and Syriac versions vary as to the italicised words in 
vi. 64—5 ‘“‘ But there are some of you that believe not.’—For Jesus 
knew from the beginning...who was to betray him.—And he proceeded 
fo say (xat Acyev) For this cause have J told you that no one can come 
unto me except...,” SS has ‘‘ He saith to them Thercfore I have said 
fo you®,” a ‘et dicebat: propterea dixi vobis, Nemo...,” e “‘ et dicebat 
propterea quia,” Chrysostom omits ‘‘you that (vjty ore).” Perhaps 
some rendered xai éAeyey 5a rovro, “and it was for this cause that 
he said [previously]”: but, if that had been the meaning, the text 
would probably have been &a rovro elxev or dca tovro eipnea. “For 
this cause” appears to mean “ Because of the fundamental difference 


1 [2686.2] On dé and éx here, see 2369—93. SS has ‘‘ Now Philip, his kia 
was from Bethsaida, from the city of Andrew and of Simon.”’ 

* On vii. 22 ody Sri ro M. dorly aX’ ex raw wardépwr, see 2218—19, and on 
iv. 9 od} yap evyxpavra: “I. Lapuapedras, see 2066. 

3 (9636 4) vi. 65 xal EXreyer Arad rodro elpyxa Uuir Sri obdeis Sévara.... Comp. 
ix. 23 Gat roGre ol yoveis airoi elray..., and especially xiii. 11—12 yee yip 
vio wapadddivre abrév- 84 rotro dre Sr Ov>pxl wdvres xaBapel dcre. 
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between the unbelieving or selfish theory of things, and the believing 
or unselfish theory ”; and this is implied in “there are some of you 
that believe not”; i.e. ye believe not in a Father but believe in 
your own worldly interests and in nothing else’. 

[2687] In xviii. 10 “Simon Peter ¢herefore having a sword drew 
it...,” ov cannot be resumptive of anything said about Peter, as he is 
not mentioned in the preceding context. Nor does ov introduce a 
consequence of the preceding words, which are “‘‘...If therefore ye 
seek me let these depart ’—that there might be fulfilled the word 
that he spake ‘Whom thou hast given me of them I have lost 
none.’” Perhaps we may assume that the words “let ¢hese 
depart” implied that Christ Himself would sof “depart” but sur- 
rendered Himself, and that Peter “ therefore” intervened to prevent 
the surrender’. 

[2638] In xx. ro—11 “The disciples ‘¢herefore went away to 
their own homes. But Mary was standing at the tomb. As ¢herefore 
she was weeping, she glanced into the tomb,” SS has “now” for the 
first “therefore” and “aad” for the second, and makes one sentence 
of the whole. But W.H. regard the words “But Mary” as beginning 
a new section. Probably the first ov» means “as the result of all 
that preceded,” namely, the entering into the sepulchre. Ovy is here 
nearly equivalent to pév ody, and as pév ends a book of Thucydides 


1 (9685 ¢) In iii. 15 ba was 6 ricretwr dv airy Exn Swhry alumor, R.V. txt has 
“that whosoever believeth may in him have eternal life,” but marg. ‘‘delieveth in 
him.”” (1) The former is supported by the following facts. Toredw é» occurs 
nowhere in N.T. exc. Mk i. 15 ‘‘believe in the gospel” (1480a). (2) The 
variations here, els adréy, éx’ abrév, éw’ avrg, indicate that é was in the original 
text and caused difficulty to scribes assuming its connexion with miredw. (3) It 
is in Jn’s manner to have an adverbial phrase with é» before its verb when the 
phrase is emphatic or metaphorical as i. 1 é» dpyy 7» etc. and comp. especially 
V. 39 & avrais fwny al. Exew, and 1 Jn passim. (4) It is also characteristic of Jn 
to introduce a new doctrine, first in broad and general terms, and then to “ narrow 
down” (2290). So here the first two mentions of ‘‘believing” use the verb 
absolutely, iii, 12—15 ‘‘ye del/ieve not...everyone that deleveth.” Then comes 
iii. 16 ‘‘everyone that éelicueth in (els) Aim,” where ‘“‘him” refers to the 
previously mentioned ‘‘Son of man.” 

2 [2637.2] It is surprising that the Latin versions here retain ‘‘therefore” ; but 
SS has “sow,” and D rére. It should be added that, in the context, almost 
every sentence of narrative is introduced with od» as though indicating that the 
delivering up of Christ took place in the regular sequence of divinely decreed 


cause and effect: and the evangelist may regard Peter’s impulsive action as a part 
of the whole foreordained series. ° 
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and &¢ begins the next’, so here ov ends the account of what the tw 
disciples saw, and 5€ introduces the weeping of Mary as a prepan 
tion for what she, in her turn, was destined to see. The effect 
the particles is something of this kind: ‘“‘So the upshot of it all was 
that the two disciples went back to their several homes. One indesd 
believed. But neither he nor Peter had any message of glad tding 
to convey to the Eleven. So shey went away, and fhat was all gs 
Jar as they were concerned. But Mary on the other hand abode ly 
the tomb in tears. While therefore she wept she received a vision of 
angels and then a manifestation of the Saviour Himself. And » 
she returned, not to her home but to the disciples, the first to 
proclaim the Gospel of the Resurrection.” 

[2639] There is a parenthesis with asyndeton (according to W.H) 
in the following, ii. 16—18 “‘‘ Take these things hence...... make not 
my Father’s house a house of merchandise.’—His disciples remem. 
bered? that it is written, ‘The jealousy for thy house shall eat me 
up.’—The Jews ¢herefore answered and said to him....” The vanations 
of the authorities that insert conjunctions to destroy the asyndeton 
indicate that W.H. are right. But the question arses, When did the 
disciples remember this? At once, or after Christ’s resurrection? 
In favour of the former it may, be urged that several authontes 
insert “at the time,” or something to that effect, and that, if Jobn 
had meant “after the resurrection” he would have inserted the 
words as he does in i. 22 “ When therefore he was ratsed from th 
dead his disciples remembered....” But on the other side it may be 
replied that (1) John may have assumed that the clause “ when he 
was raised from the dead,” which he is purposing to introduce 
immediately, will modify “remembered” in both cases; (2) the 
hypothesis that the disciples spontaneously called to mind a pre- 
diction (virtually) of their Master’s death at the very outset of His 
career perhaps never entered the mind of the evangelist and is 
certainly very improbable; (3) John habitually represents the disciples 
as misunderstanding much, and as foreseeing nothing, that relates to 
Christ’s sacrifice ; (4) the meaning “remembered [in after times]” 


1 Thue. iii. 116 raira pev card Tov xeyudra rovrow éyévero... iv. t rev? 
émiycyropévou Oépous.... 

? [26894] SS as elsewhere (2631—3) avoids or softens the parenthetic abrupt- 
ness by inserting ‘‘When he did these things” before “his disciples.” Dis 
wanting. Chrys. and a ins. rére, A and 4 ins. 3¢, ¢ has ‘‘et continuo,” / “et’ 
(6 also strangely has ‘‘discipulus ejus”). 
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mccords best with the two other passages that describe the disciples 


ms applying Scripture to our Lord, so as to make a threefold mention 
of this “remembering'.” 


[2640] The discussion of the Johannine ody in narrative cannot 
be quite satisfactory because it is not at present capable of illustration 
from contemporary or earlier writers. In LXX, from the beginning 
of Numbers to the end of Chronicles, the Oxford concordance does 
not give thirty instances of ovv, and, of these, none are in narrative’. 
In the Gospels, narrative ovv is almost?—and in Revelation‘ it is 
quite—non-existent. In classical and non-classical Greek the 
Thesaurus gives no examples that can be fairly said to establish 
precedents or parallels for the Johannine usage. But some quota- 
tions from a Byzantine writer in the Thesaurus shew a tendency to 
use narrative ovv abundantly in the sense “I say,” “to resume”: 
and these, although much later than the Johannine period, preclude 
a critic from deciding that John’s usage is a mere idiosyncrasy of the 
writer’. Whatever may be the causes of the usage, there can be no 


1 (2639 5] Perhaps we might add, as a fifth reason, that if John had meant 
to modify ¢u»4e0@noay by rére he could have inserted rére (as Chrysostom does) or 
something of the same kind, ¢.g. ‘‘in that very hour.” 

2 (2640 2a] Oi» is frequent in Genesis, but not in narrative. From Genesis to 
the end of Chronicles, narrative of» is non-existent except in a few instances in 
Exodus, as follows. In Ex. iv. 4 it occurs, like Johannine 3¢, in parenthesis, 
*** stretch forth thy hand and grasp the tail.’— Having /herefore (Heb. and) stretched 
out his hand he grasped the tail and it became a rod in his hand—‘in order that 
they may believe.’” (LXX éxrelvas ob”, F xal éxrelvas.) In Ex. viii. 10, 19, 
efxey ovy, and ela» ob» (Heb. ‘‘and”) occur in rapid dialogue, and #4. 17 ‘‘ And 
the Lord said...stretch... And they did so and Aaron stretched,” LXX omits ‘and 
they did so and” and substitutes ody i.e. “accordingly.” It occurs also in Ex. xiv. 
6 Efevter ody, xxxii. 26 curAAor oby, and is a remarkable feature in this book. 

3 (26405) Od» narr. is in Mt. i. 17 waca: ov al y., xviii. 26, 29 (parab.) and 
EXVii. £7 ournyudve ov», Lk. iii. 7, xiii. 18 EXeyer ody, xix. 12 elwer oby. (In 
Lk. xx. 29 the Sadducees say érra ody 4. noax, where Mk xii. 20 has no con- 
junction and Mt. xxii. 25 has 34.) In Acts, narrative puéy ov» is freq. but this is 
quite distinct from narrative ov» which is very rare (perh. orly in x. 23, xvi. 11, 
xxii. 29, xxv. 1, 17 (?speech), 23). On ody in Christ’s words in the Synoptists 
see 2191 a. 

* [2640] The absence of ot» narr. in Revelation is important because, like the 
Acts, it is largely made up of narrative, so that we might have expected narrative 
ot» in abundance if it had been written by the hand that wrote the Fourth Gospel. 

§ (2640 7] In the following, ot» is repeated resumptively after clauses such as 
€& éxelvov rot xpbvov, Steph. v. 2391 ‘‘Mire Jo. Malalas p. 29, 19: Ol od» Tipu 
*Avrioxeis €& éxelvou Tod xp5vou dd of ol "Apyeton EXObyres Efirncary Thy Iw wrocovow 
ob» Thy prhuny’ neque enim delendum videtur alterutrum. Simplex sic est p. §9, 
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doubt that the differences in the Greek Gospel between Jot, 
frequently repeated “and” and “but” and “therefore” —so oft, 
covered up by the Syriac and Latin translators—do help in avy 
remarkable manner to suggest relative importance and unimportange 
in the events of the Gospel ; and the use of “therefore” often helg 
the reader to receive the impression that what Christ said or dq 
was not an accident but a consequence, an effect proceeding froma 


cause, and that cause from a cause still higher, reaching to the Fix 
Cause of all. 





16: Ta d¢ perayerécrepa Baclhaa Alyuwrriwy, A\éyw Se dvd rod Napays cal cit, 
ouveypdwaro ovr ravra Gedgpedos* 101, 13: Kal od wapexwpyoer, AXX bless és) 
TOU kéwov...cuuPadww ovr pdyerar’ 195, 4: Kal eloed@dvra wpds abriy dpa ress. 
wpeoBevrais yrwpicaga ovr avroy* 238, 4: 'Axnxovia Sé ro... Xpioroi ra iduere, 
.. Ocparever, pds alrow ofy xdyw...€8payor* et similiter 362, 12; 380, 1. Ceterem 
imprimis part. of» frequentari ab scholiastis notavit Dobr. ad Aristoph. PL. 973 
p- 120, qui exx. illic citatis facile plurima ex schol. Aristoph. et aliis adjicere 
potuisset.” 
[29640 ¢] The foll. are not in narr., but they are useful as illustrating the varion 
uses of of: Fayiim Pap. 133 (4th century) xa’ adrny off rh byu, ud rete 
om Trois xapruwas, The Tpiyny wolnce, ‘‘so J say at sight of this—not listening, 
/ say, to the fruit-buyers— make the vintage.” Note also the strange use of 
at the beginning of the following letter, #6. 114 (A.D. 100) ‘*L.B.G. to his son S 
greeting. 70 repeat what I said (obv)—on recespt of my letter you will obizge me y 
sending Pindarus...to me at the city (eb ofv wvuhoas copucdyevos pou Thy éxisrehp 
wéuors wv [lvdapor els rh» wédy).” This may perhaps be explained as a repetition 
of the phrase in a letter from L.B.G. to S. a few days before (#5. 113). ‘‘Be sure 
to send Pindarus...you will oblige me thercfore immediately by sending him imme- 
diately (sic) (€8 of» wuhcas dtauris wéuccs avrév dfaur7s).” The later of these two 
letters (no. 114) indicates that G. was vexed with his son for delaying—on the 
pretext that he was busy threshing—to send some fish: ‘‘Send the fish on the 24th 
or 25th for Gemella’s birthday feast. Finally (o(v)») don’t talk nonsense aboat 
your threshing.” Two previous letters from Gemellus (111 and 112) after a long 
list of minute instructions, end thus ph of €\dA\ws wvjops, ‘‘ So, (or, fsally) don't 
neglect these instructions,” and the same formula occurs in 115, 118, and 119, 
besides being conjecturally supplied in 116. Note the curious spelling of rac 


as wvuecy. 
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APPENDIX I 
TWOFOLD MEANINGS AND EVENTS 


§1. Our Lords Sayings 


[2641] It belongs to a Commentary, not to a Grammar, to 
illustrate in detail the double and mystical meanings that underlie 
large portions of the Fourth Gospel. But they may be briefly 
touched on here, as the recognition of them sometimes influences 
the grammatical interpretation or the textual reading, as, for example, 
will appear (2648) in relation to i. 28 W.H. “ Bethany,” R.V. txt 
“ Bethany ” but marg. “ Bethabarah ” or “ Betharabah.” 

[2642] To begin with our Lord’s sayings, John himself tells us 
that the words “ Destroy this temple...'” were misunderstood by all 
till after Christ’s resurrection, and that the disciples understood “our 
friend Lazarus has fallen asleep*” to refer to literal sleep. Before 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand, Jesus says to Philip, “Whence 
shall we buy bread that these may eat’?” and though John does not 
say that this had a double meaning, he adds “But this he said, 
tempting him ”—implying that the words did not mean what anyone, 
taking them literally, would have supposed them to mean. As 
regards the prophecy “A little while and ye behold me no more and 
again a little while and ye shall see me‘,” he says that the disciples 
were perplexed about it, and implies that they misunderstood it even 
after Christ’s further comment. The utterance to the Lord’s mother, 
‘‘My hour is not yet come’,” and the prediction to Peter “Thou 


1 ii. 19. 2 xi. 11. 3 vi. 5. 4 xvi. 16. 

§ [2642.4] ii. 4. In 2280 it was said that this verse could present no doubt 
about its meaning to ‘‘contemporary” Greeks. This limitation contemplated 
Nonnus’ interpretation of Christ’s words to Mary ri éuol cal col; which he 
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shalt follow me hereafter',” are not commented on, but the m 

pression left on the reader is that neither of these utterances 5 

supposed by the evangelist to have been understood at the time 

The second of these, in a slightly varied form (‘‘ Follow me”), occas 

again in a mysterious connexion later on, after the prediction “Whe 
thou shalt grow old, thou shalt stretch out thy hands, and anothe 
shall gird thee and carry thee whither thou wouldest not?,” to whid 
is added “This he said signifying by what manner of death te 
should glorify God.” But it seems doubtful whether the predict 
was understood at the time. Almost the last words of Christ uttered 
to the multitude are “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, wl 
draw all men unto me’®,” and John adds expressly “ This he si 
signifying by what manner of death he was destined to die’ 
namely, “lifted up” on the cross. No doubt, the evangelist included 
(here and elsewhere) the notion of “exaltation,” or “ascenson" 


paraphrases as ri pot, yovar, hé oor adry; Nonnus wrote in the fifth cents, 
and he desciibes Mary at Cana thus:— 
"Es clhawivyy 52 xal abrh 
waplernixyn Xpurroto Oenréxos lxero pirnp, 
dxypdery wrardup yaulns yatovoa rparétys, 
wadoréxos puyddepwos, del peOdwrovca Kopelyy. 

It is probable that his translation of rf ¢uol x, col was. influenced by poetic and 
theological feeling. 

' xiii. 36. 2 xxi. 18—19. 

3 [26435] xii. 32—4. ‘‘Zs/t up” implies (1) Gen. x]. 13 “‘exalting,” (2) 1. 15 
‘sexecuting.” Is it not possible that there may be some connexion between the 
prediction that Christ would be ‘‘difted up” and the prediction that He woul 
‘“‘give” His ‘‘flesh” for the world? Comp. Gen. xl. 17—19 where the baker 
dreams that ‘‘the birds” eat bread from the baskets on his head and Joseph 
explains it, ‘‘Pharaoh shall /if¢ sp thy head from off thee and shall Aang the: on 
a tree and the birds shall eat thy ffesh from off thee.” Thus, such a saying ss 
“‘ the crucified feeds many” would seem likely to be known to Jews from Jews) 
sources apart from the Greek sayings quoted above (2211c), to which add 
Artemid. iv. 49 ‘‘To fancy oneself crucified signifies glory and wealth: glory, 
because the crucified is /ted higher [than others], wealth because he feeds many 
birds (xodXods rpépew olwvovs).” The same writer applies the phrase ‘‘he feds 
many” to one condemned to fight with wild beasts in the arena, (ii. 54) “To 
fight with wild beasts is [a] good [sign] for a poor man, for Ae wll be able to feed 
many (woddods yap eee rpépew). For indeed the man condemned to fight thas 
Jeeds the wild beasts from his own flesh (x. yao 6 Onpropay ay dro risv idler capa 
ta Onpia rpépea).” Tpépw is used for feeding slaves in Pap. Oxyr. iii. 489, 
ll. 9, 17, and in the phrase ‘‘doarvd and clothing” for apprentices, #4. iv. 725. 
Il. 15, 45- ‘‘Pasco” is applied to the feeding of slaves by their masters and 
of crows by the slaves on the cross (Hor. Z£f. i. 16. 48 ‘‘non pasces in cruce 
corvos,” and see Juv. iii. 141, annot. Mayor). 
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But the multitude apparently recognise neither of these meanings. 
They reply ‘‘How sayest thou that the Son of man must be lifted 
up? Who is this Son of man?” The Gospel leaves us under the 
impression that all Christ’s sayings were of the nature of “ proverbs ” 
tall the Holy Spirit came. ‘The very last saying of all is recorded to 
have given rise to a false impression about the disciple whom Jesus 
hoved—namely, that ‘“‘he would not die’.” 


82. The Sayings of the Disciples and of the Evangelist 


[2643] Here there is perhaps only one saying of which it can be 
distinctly said that the speaker meant one thing and unconsciously 
predicted another, namely, the utterance of Peter, “ Lord, / will lay 
down my life for thy sake®.” Luke’s version is, “‘I am ready to go 
with thee to prison and to death’.” ‘The latter was not true. The 
former proved true, though not in the way anticipated by the speaker. 
There is no double meaning in “ Now speakest thou clearly‘ ”— 
uttered by the disciples to their Master at the very moment when 
they had been warned that the time was yet to come when He 
would cease to speak in “proverbs ”—but there is an irony. As 
regards the saying of Philip “We have found Jesus the son of 
Joseph, [Jesus] of Nazareth’””—if we were certain that John accepted 
the tradition of the birth at Bethlehem there would be, here too, 
a touch of gentle irony in representing Philip as thus deluded and as 
nevertheless believing. But John’s meaning may be that Philip’s 
view of facts on earth was not incompatible with belief that Jesus 
was the incarnate Son of God from heaven. Another saying of 
Philip is that ‘““Two hundred pennyworth of bread” would not suffice 
to give even “a little” to the Five Thousand®. This, in view of the 
prevalence of inner mystical interpretations in this Gospel, may have 
a double meaning: but in any case it will be found that double 
meaning in the sayings of the disciples is not so frequent as in those 
of non-believers (2645). 

[2644] There is little of double meaning or irony in the comments 
of the evangelist made in his own person. He prefers for the most 
part to exhibit the Jews or Pilate as the mouthpieces of Providence 
uttering condemnations on themselves or testifying to the Messiah ; 


1 xxi. 23. 3 xiii. 37. 3 Lk. xxii. 33. 
4 xvi. 29. 5 i, 45- 6 vi. 7. 
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or else to relate events in such a way as to suggest that while my 
after the flesh struts on the stage in front and says “I have authority? 
the hand of the real “authority,” behind the curtain, directs all the 
puppet’s movements. But under the head of evangelistic irony we 
may perhaps put down the statement that although many of th 
Jews in Jerusalem, beholding Christ’s signs, ‘‘ #vast¢ed in his name" 
Christ “did not évust himself to them?.” Later on, when he sm 
up the cause of Christ’s being rejected by the rulers, there is no 
irony but merely grave condemnation in the words, ‘‘ They loved the 
glory of men rather than the glory of God?.” 

(2644 (i)] As regards the double meaning in xix. 30 «Airas ry 
xepadnyv it has been maintained elsewhere that the natural meaning 
is ‘rested the head,” and that John intends, as the primary meaning 
(1456), “laying His head to rest on the bosom of the Father.” Since 
that passage was written I have found the following in Origen’ 
Latin commentary on Matthew (xxvil. 50 adjxew TO wvedpa) “If we 
have understood the meaning of ‘ bending the head” (inclinare caput) 
...let us be urgent so to keep our own lives that in our departure we 
too may be able...to deliver up our spirit even as Jesus, who dent the 
head and took Hts departure in the act of resting tt as it were on the 
lap of the Father who could cherish it and strengthen tt in His bosom 
(sicut Jesus, qui inclinavit caput et quasi supra Patris gremium illod 
repausans exit, qui poterat illud in sinu suo favere et confortare).’ 
And he proceeds to repeat ‘‘tnclinasse caput super gremium Patris,” 
and “‘inclinare caput super gremium Det.” 


§ 3. Zhe Sayings of Others 


[2645] Caiaphas is expressly asserted to have said, “It is ex- 
pedient for you that one man should die for the people,” under the 
influence of the spirit of prophecy’, because Jesus “‘ was destined to 
die for the nation, and not for the nation only but also that he might 
gather together into one the children of God that were scattered 
abroad.” Similarly unconscious utterance of divine truth by un- 
worthy and sinful agents is implied, though not stated, about other 
sayings indicating the sovereignty of Jesus and the destruction of 
the Jews. Thus Pilate writes the title ‘King of the Jews.” The 
chief priests—who are uniquely called on this occasion ‘‘chief pnests 


1 il. 23—4- 3 Xil. 43- 3 xi. §0—I. 
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of the Jews'”—say, “Write not ‘King of the Jews.” But Pilate 
replies, “What I have written, I have written.” Elsewhere the 
Pharisees predict, in effect, the conversion of the world to Christ, 
“ Behold, the world hath gone after him*.” And, to one wniting 
thirty years after the fall of Jerusalem, the following, in spite of the 
conditional clause, would read like an unconscious prophecy, “ If we 
let him alone thus, all will believe in him, and the Romans will come 
and take away both our place and our nation®.” In the days of the 
descendants of Gideon, the trees of the field chose the bramble to 
be their king, and fire was to come out from the bramble upon 
them‘; so, in the Fourth Gospel, the Jews cried, “‘ We have no king 
but Caesar’,” and fire came out from Caesar to destroy their city. 
Other ironies may probably be found in Pilate’s exhibition of “the 
[ideal] man” with the saying, “ Behold the man‘!” and in the 
sayings of the multitude, “Surely he will not come up to the feast,” 
“Who is this Son of man?” “Will he go to the dispersion of the 
Greeks and teach the Greeks’?” As to Pilate, the whole of the 
Dialogue between him and Christ inside the Praetorium, and between 
Pilate and the Jews outside it, reads like an ironical drama on the 
subject of ‘“ False Authority, or the Ruler that is a Slave.” But on 
this subject enough has been said elsewhere (1562—94) to illustrate 
the Johannine irony latent in Pilate’s words, “I have authority to 
release thee and I have authority to crucify thee*®.” 


§ 4. vents 


[2646] On two occasions Christ ‘“‘was hidden” from the Jews. 
In both, a literal meaning is intended, but a spiritual meaning also 
is almost certainly included. In both cases apparently the “ hiding” 
takes place in the Temple’, and in the context of both there are 
mentions of “light” and ‘‘blindness” which imply that the Shechinah 
is being described as withdrawn first for a time, then finally. The 


1 [2645 a] xix. 21. ‘‘Chief priests” occurs in Jn nine times elsewhere, but 
never with this addition. 


2 xii. 19. 3 xi. 48. 4 Judg. ix. r4—15. 
5 xix. 15. ® xix. 5. 
7 xi. §0, xii. 34, vii. 35. 8 xix. 10. 


® viii, 59, xii. 36. The Temple is not actually mentioned in xii. 36, but it 
follows the entrance into Jerusalem which is connected by the Synoptists with the 
entrance into the Temple. 
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Jews, it is said, came up to the passover—the passover of the 
crucifixion—“ to purify themselves'” : at the same time they discus 
the question of Christ’s venturing to come up to the Feast, and decide 
that He will ‘‘surely not come.” They speak as spectators, neither 
for, nor against, Christ. But this mention of “purifying” prepares 
the way for the hypocrisy of their rulers, who, soon afterwards, 
“‘ defile themselves” (as Matthew’s Gospel implies?) by letting slander 
“go forth out of their mouth” (“if this man were not an evil-doer ve 
should not have delivered him up unto thee’”) and yet “entered 
not into the palace that they might not be defiled.” 

[2647] Of a different kind are certain arrangements and connexions 
of events that indicate a recognition of the mysterious ways in which 
the circle of things comes round, and history repeats itself, yet with 
the strangest vicissitudes®. ‘Chus it is implied (2624) that the public 
life of Christ opens with a six days’ work preparing the way for the 
Feast at Cana when the wine was changed to water, and that it closes 
with a six days’ work preparing the way for the Passover, the sacrifice 
of the Paschal Lamb, whence issued the water and the blood. The 
typical meaning of the Feast at Cana is indicated by the words “my 
hour ¢s not yet come” in the former narrative, compared with the 
words ‘‘the hour és come,” which precede the latter®. Again, in 
summing up Christ’s work before the seventh and greatest “sign” 
(the raising of Lazarus) it is said, ‘‘He went away again beyond 
Jordan into the place where John was at the first baptizing...and they 
said, ‘John indeed did no sign, but all things whatsoever John spake 


of this man were true’.’” 


[2648] This last passage represents Jesus—after being rejected 
by the Jews, who try to stone Him—as retreating, so to speak, before 
achieving His crowning victory: and He goes back “into the place 
where John was at the first baptizing,” #.e. where the Gospel began. 
This place the Fourth Gospel—alone of the Gospels —has previously 
described by name, “ Bethany beyond Jordan*”; and now, after 


3 
mentioning this retirement, it proceeds to describe a summons to 


1 xi. 55. 7 Mt. xv. 11, 18. 

5 xviii. 30. 4 xviii. 28. 

5 Philo i. 298 xopever yap év xuxdw Adbyos 6 Betos, 8y ol woAXOl TaM dvOpuTen 
évoudfouer TUXNY. 

6 ii. 4, xvii. 1. 7 x. 40—42, see 2649 (i). 

8 i, 28. 
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Saother “‘ Bethany ” (“a certain man was sick, Lazarus of Bethany”). 
To this Bethany, which might be called “ Bethany on this side 
Jordan,” Jesus now journeys and raises Lazarus from the dead. ' The 
third and last mention of this “Bethany this side Jordan” is the 
following: “Jesus therefore, six. days before the Passover,.came to 
Bethany.” At the first Bethany He was baptized for the work of 
His life on earth: at the second Bethany He is described as being 
anointed for His death and sacrifice. 

[2649] Among minor interesting repetitions is the twofold use of 
és BAdpas, where John the Baptist is said to have “looked intently 
on Jesus” before pronouncing Him to be the Lamb of God, and, a 
few verses afterwards, Jesus ‘looked intently” on ‘‘Simon son of 
John” before saying, “Thou shalt be Cephas,” ¢.e. Peter or Stone*. 
Perhaps the evangelist regarded both the Baptist and the Messiah as 
perceiving by divine intuition what was in those whom they severally 
“looked on.” Another interesting repetition (with variation): occurs 
in the first words of Jesus as Preacher of the Gospel and in His first 
words after He has risen from the dead. To Andrew and Andrew’s 
nameless companion the Lord says, ‘“ What seek ye*?” After the life 
of the incarnate Son is closed on earth, and when the disciples have 
gained through sorrow and tears new insight into what that life has 
been, the voice of the risen Saviour utters, as its first words, to Mary, 
““Why weepest thoue Whom seekest thou?” ‘Vhere are passages 
in O.T. and Philo that indicate how this question might be tra- 
ditionally regarded as one of mystical meaning’. 


) xii, 1. 

* [264232] i. 36, 42. Comp. Judg. vi. rq ‘‘and the Lord Jooked on him 
(Gideon),” LXX éréorpever, “turned,” al. exempl. éréBrever, ‘‘looked on”— 
whereby Gideon is endowed with strength: (‘‘Go, in this thy strength”). So in 
Lk. xxii. 61 ‘‘the Lord turned and looked on Peter (orpagels 6 xipros évéBreper rp 
Tlérpy).” Lk. and Jn are the only two evangelists that describe Jesus as ‘‘looking 
intently on Peter.” Mk x. 27, Mt. xix. 26, use éuBa. of Christ ‘looking intently” 
on the discouraged disciples; in the same context, however, Mk x. 21 uses it of 
Christ looking on the rich young man, who ‘‘went away sorrowing ” (1744 i—xi). 

* i. 38. * xx. 18. 

5 (3649 4] Almost the first use of {yréw in LXX (the only earlier one being 
Gen. xix. 11 “seeking the door”) is the question of the unnamed man 
(Gen. xxxvii. 15 ‘‘a certain man”) to the wandering Joseph ‘“‘ What scekest thou?” 
Philo (i. 196) regards Joseph as the type of the wandering soul to whom the ideal 
Man (6 xpds dA}Oca»y d»Opwros)—who dwells in our hearts—speaks as a Con- 
victer (EAeyxos) asking us what we regard as the object of our life. By this 
‘*man”’—whom the Targum calls the Man of God or Gabriel—Philo means the 
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[2649 (i)] Concerning the retirement beyond Jordan, x. 40 a 
dxyn\Oev rddw! wépav tov ‘Ilopddvov, Alford refers to L 28, but Westen 
says “the reference is probably to some recent and unrecorded vist 
The events of i. 28 are too remote.” Both seem to assume thet 
waAwv means “again.” But rdAw means (1) “‘ dack” locally, as wells 
(2) “again” temporally*, and John frequently has (1) with verbs of 





Logos. So here the incarnate Logos puts to the two companions the question, 
** What seck ye?” The probability of a mystical meaning is increased by the 
occurrence, in the context (i. 38), of the phrase ‘Come and ye shall see” (1008), 

(2649-] In Genesis, the answer of Joseph to the ‘‘man” is “I seek my 
brothers,” and the ‘‘man” guides him so that he may find them. So, concerning 
the two companions, it is said that “Andrew first fxdcth Ais own brother,” wd it's 
implied that Andrew’s companion does the same. 

(2649 2] It is worth noting (1) that Elenchos, the Convicter, is supposed by 
Philo to put this question to every wandering soul, who may answer it wrongly 
or rightly, and (2) that the question (xviii. 4, 7) ‘‘ Whowms seck ye?” is pai—n 
a very different sense and in very different circumstances—to Judas and his 
companions when arresting Jesus. These men are quite ready with an answer. 
They are the ‘‘darkness,” in one sense apprehending the light, but in another 
sense ‘‘not apprehending it.” They want ‘“‘Jesus of Nazareth.” The ansva 
to this is I AM, which causes them to “fall to the ground.” Then, when they 
persist in their hostility, they are allowed to ‘‘apprehend” the Logos by binding 
Him and leading Him away as a prisoner. 

(2649 ¢] Origen (Huet ii. 83 cC—D) points out that the question addressed to 
Christ ‘‘ Where abidest thou?” implies that they ‘‘ ong fo behold the habitation of 
the Son of God” and that their ‘‘seeking” implies that they will ‘‘fred.” To the 
two companions Christ does not say at once where He ‘‘abides,” but only, ‘‘Come, 
and ye skal/ see.” Elsewhere Christ says (2263 e—/), ‘‘The slave abideth not n 
the house for ever, ‘he Son abideth [in the house) for ever,” meaning in the home, or 
bosom of the Father. In Luke, Jesus (in the days of His youth) says (Lk. ii. 49) 
‘“Wist ye not that I must needs be in my Father's [absding-place]?” If it be 
admitted that “Come and ye shall see!” means, in its inner sense, ‘‘Come unto 
me and ye shall experience the peace of those at home with God,” then there is 
a parallelism between this promise and the fuller revelation to Mary Magdalene 
about that home: xx. 17 ‘‘Go unto my brethren and say to them, / ascend unto my 
Father and your Father and my God and your God.” 

1 [2649 (i)a@] SS and e¢ omit wddx. So does Chrys., in quoting; but he 
paraphrases it as dvaxwpet and discusses it as being a retreat. Nonnaus, éxd{ere, 
om. rd\uv. Perhaps SS and e¢ were influenced by the notion that wrdé\w must 
mean ‘‘a second time” and must imply a reference to a recent visit. 

2 [2649 (i) 4) See Steph. (87 B) quoting Aristarchus as to Homer's use, To rédo 
ovx torw éx devrépov ws nueis, ANN dvrl rod Euwadiy épet, évavriws, and giving 
copious instances of both uses, and of wdd» éAdety=‘‘redire.” He also quotes 
a schol. on //. ii. 276 rd 8é wddss, els robwicw: 17d 5é abris xpomexds, et iorépor. 
Comp. 1 Jn ii. 8 rdw évroAhy xawwny ypddw, i.e. ‘‘on the other hand.” 
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motion. Luke scarcely ever uses mdAw!. Matthew uses it 
varely in comparison with Mark, John more frequently than either’. 
Matthew and Luke frequently deviate from Mark’s phrases with 
wadw*. One reason may have been that, when used with verbs of 
motion, rdAw is ambiguous, since it may mean (1) “coming dack to 
one’s home, or to a place recently left,” (2) ‘‘ coming a second time to 
a@ strange city.” Another reason may have been that the Greek 
word sometimes represented a Semitic original that might have 
various meanings‘. At all events in xviii. 33 eioqADev obv radw does 
mot mean “entered @ second time” (for no previous entry has been 
mentioned): but, “went Jack,” into the palace, comp. xx. 10 “ went 
back (dwidOov wadsv) to their homes”: and in the present passage 
John seems to shew that he means “back” by adding ‘“‘to the 
place where John was at the first baptizing,” as if to say that the 
Saviour, before working His greatest sign, went back to the place 
where He had begun the Gospel. These passages make it probable 
that others should be similarly translated, e.g. iv. 3 “went away back 
(&xyAOev wddw) to Galilee,” iv. 46 “he came back therefore (}AOev otv 
wav) to Cana of Galilee” (#.e. on the eve of working a new “sign” 
He came back to the place where He had worked His old and first 
*‘sign”), vi. 15 “he retreated (lit.) back (dvexupnow wadw) to the 
mountain.” He had not “retreated” before; He had “sat” there; 
now He retires “back” to the mountain. 

[2649 (ii)] UdAw coming at the beginning of a sentence, without 
any mention of motion tn the preceding sentence, naturally means 
‘* again ” in the sense of “a second time.” But wad with a verb of 
motion may mean either “‘a second time” (as in “he came to London 


1 [2649 (i)¢] Only thrice, Lk. xiii. 20, xxiii. 20, and vi. 43 o08€ wdduy déydpon 
carpér, ‘‘nor, on the other hand, does a bad tree...”—not a freq. use of wddsv. If 
this was derived from a Greco-Hebraic document, we should suspect that the 
original was way, ‘‘not ay tree.” See the parall. Mt. vii. 17—19. 

3 (2649 (i) 7] Mk about 27 times, Mt. about 16, Jn about 40. 

3 (2649 (i)¢] Mk ii. 1, Mt. ix. 1, Lk. v. 17; Mk ii. 13, Mt. ix. 9, Lk. v. 27; 
Mk iii. 1, Mt. xii. 9, Lk. vi. 6; Mk iii. 20, Mt. xii. 22, Lk. xi. 14. All these 
Lk.-parallels are greatly modified by D, which inserts rdw in Lk. v. 27, vi. 6. 

* (2649 (i) /] In the canonical books of LXX, wdAw may be roughly regarded 
as an experimental way of rendering the Heb. ‘‘/ [ve]turn and do,” i.e. ‘‘/ do 
again,” —a rendering rare in later books. It occurs Gen. (10), Ex. (4), Lev. (1), 
Num. (1), Deut. (1), Josh. (1), Judg. (4), never in S. or K. and only once in 
Chron. That it is characteristic of a free Gk. transl. is shewn by the fact that it 
occurs (5) in 1 Esdr., (o) in Ezra, and (10) in Job. The freq. use of wddu is one 
of many characteristics common to Genesis and Mark. 
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[2649 (iii)) TWOFOLD MEANINGS AND EVENTS 








again”) or “back” (as in “turn again, Whittington”). In John, the 
general rule is that waAw after a verb of motion means “back,” tnt 
wadw before a verb of motion may mean either “ back” or “again” 
and the meaning depends on the preceding context. In xiv. 3, where 
Christ has previously said, “If I go [away]},” raAuw épyopa:, coming n 
the middle of a sentence, is best rendered “I come back.” So, too, 
in xvi. 28 é€9Aov dx 7. waTpos x. éAnjAvOa eis T. KOcpov> wahy adam 
Tr. xoopoy..., though -waAw comes at the beginning of a clause, the 
meaning. is not “a second time I leave the world,” but “ rezersely, x 
returning back, 1 leave the world,” referring.to what precedes. In 
Xi. 7—8 dyopey eis rv ‘1. wadty...radiv twayes éxet; the meaning of 
the first wad seems to be “ dack-again”; and in the reply, the 
second waAw may have a temporal meaning, the local adverb being 
éxel emphatic: ‘‘A second time dost thou go there (1527)?” In the 
description of Pilate’s going to and fro between Jesus in the palace 
and the Jews outside, it has been shewn above that zadz at least 
once means “ back,” but once it may mean “a second time,” xviii. 33 
foll. elapAOev ovw wadw (back)...(38) wads eéqr\Oev (a second time went 
Out)...(xix. 4) (€&jAdev wadw é{w) went out again outside [or, went 
out dack to the Jews outside}...(9) cionAOev eis ro w. rad (went into 
the palace back again, or again).” 

(2649 (iii)] In xiii. 12 (W.H.) Gre oty &uper...xat AaBer r. inane 
atvrov kai “dvérecev, wadw: elrevy avrois, the punctuation of W.H. tt 
would connect zadw with elxey, “said to them @ second time.” Bat 
W.H. marg. dvérecey radw “lay down in his place again” is far more 
in accordance with Johannine usage and is probably supported by 
Origen (ad Joc. ro oxnpa tov Servowvros dvahaBuv, ‘resuming the 
appearance of one at a meal”), by Chrysostom: (avéAaBe ra inarn 
avTov Kat xarexAtOy), and hy Nonnus (raXivopaos éovs evduve yiteres 
Kai radapns ayxova wadwétvytov épeioas...elrev...). This punctuation 
is also supported by a and 4 (e and f leave the connexion doubtful). 
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APPENDIX II 


READINGS OF CODEX VATICANUS 
NOT ADOPTED BY WESTCOTT AND HORT 


[2650] Where W.H. deviate from B, the following list reproduces 
Bis text’. Adjacent to each reading of B is placed W.H.’s text in 
round brackets together with W.H.’s signs ( ‘and [ ]) of doubtful 
readings. Where readings agreeing with B are placed by W.H. at 
the foot of their page, the fact is indicated by ‘‘marg. as B.” The 
context is given in some cases rather fully, because it often supplies 
manifest evidence as to the reasons for W.H.’s deviation. For 
example, the reader will soon discover that the scribe’s error of 
repeating c twice, or of inserting o after c, or after €, occurs so often 
as to make him in some cases an unsafe guide as to the article. The 
list was compiled from Tischendorf’s edition of B (Leipsic, 1867). 

[2651] Since the compilation, I have compared Tischendorf’s 
edition, in a few instances, with Danesi’s photograph of B. The 
results indicate some apparent errors in the text (or omissions in the 
notes) of the former, given below. It must be premised that the 
Original writing of B has been coarsely inked over by a subsequent 
scribe, who has sometimes altered the text. For example, ini. 18, the 
photograph shews ew at the end of a line as part of ewpaken, but the 
«@ shews signs of having been originally 0, and Tischendorf prints 
€opaken and calls attention to the w as a correction. This he also 
does elsewhere, not only in ix. 37 where w is written above o, but in 
cases where (occasionally) the correction, if it exists, is not visible to 


1 [2650a] The list does not give all the peculiarities of B’s spelling 
rejected by W.H.., ¢.g. the frequent use of €1 for long '—much more rarely (2654 4) 
for short i—nor insertions or omissions of -n ephelkustikon. But it gives B’s 
abbreviations, ic (for Incois), Oc (for ess), KC (for xupcos), yC (for Xpioréds). 
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[2652] READINGS OF CODEX VATICANUS 





a non-expert. This being the case, readers of Tischendorf and gf 
the photograph naturally assume that the former will either reprodag 
in his pages the exact text of the latter with all its errors or eke, in 
his notes, will call attention to the reading shewn by the pho 
graphic text as a correction of the original text. We are all th 
more entitled to expect this because Tischendorf, as a rule, agress 
exactly with the photograph even where the text contains a palpahe 
error, as in Jn v. 7 mpoc for mpo and Mk vi. 48 repimantun fa 
TIEPITIATOON. 

[2652] In these circumstances I have thought it worth while » 
call attention to the following discrepancies between the photograph 
and Tischendorf, as to which Tischendorf is silent. I have incloded 
cases where the photograph shews a correction above the line, eg. 
BaciAeye: with c above, printed by Tischendorf Baceve a withow 
note. Probably Tischendorf has commented on these and othe 
differences elsewhere, but it is important to the possessor of th 
edition of Tischendorf above described that he should be aware df 
its deficiencies. The omission of c before e, as in BaciAeyces isa 
common error of B, illustrating the tendency of the scribe to drop, 
or repeat, such letters as o, c, 0, and e, as in Mk vi. 22 wher 
Tischendorf rightly gives B’s error in his text ereA@oycnc, adding, in 
a note, that the corrector has changed it to erceA@oycuc. This bess 
upon the evidence of B in readings where the question turns on the 
insertion or omission of the article, 0, in juxtaposition with simikr 
letters. There may be other deviations in Tischendorf. These are 
merely what came under my notice in examining a few passages in 
the Fourth Gospel. 


[2653] TiscHENDORF PHOTOGRAPH 
l. 45 0 mpopyra OITPOHTal 
© 
1. 49 ov Baciies «a cyBaciAeyei 
lll. 27 Aan Barve AaMBaiNeIn 
V. 15 avOpwroc ANOBPWITOO 
V. 35 ayaAAacGyvat ACaAALOHNAI 
Vl. 15' epxerOar epyecOe 
Vill. 39 erovere “moire (2078—89) 


aaa ee Pe 


* [26530] Tisch. corrects this error in a note, Introd. p. xli. ‘ Alfordes 
testatur epyeode pro epxerOa, id quod nos fugit.” 
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NOT ADOPTED BY WESTCOTT AND HORT (2654} 


TISCHENDORF PHOTOGRAPH 
ix. 2 7 06 yoveo HOIOIFONEIC 
Al 

ix. 7 eppyveverat EPMHNEYETE 
x. 6) neva 7 TINAHN 
xii. 27—8 warep...warep TIATEp...TATHP 
Xil. 43 virep HITTEp 

N 
XVill. 17 ovy Tw oYTW 

@ 
XIX. 31 €wWes FapacKxevy ETHITIAPACKEYH 
XX. 20 Tov TONKN 


§ 3. Lest of Readings 


[2654]? Chap. i. 4 ro dws xae (f. 1o pas tov dvOpwrwy xa), 
Q adrrnbavov? (f. dArAnbivdv), 12 eAaBay (f. AaBov), 13 avOpwruv 
(f. aipdrwy), ovde ex OeAnparos capxos add‘ (f. ovde dx 0. a. ovdé ex 
Oedyparos dvipos GAX’), cyevnOyoay (f. éyervpPynoav), 14 xaprros aAnOeas 
(f. x. wai d.), 18 eopaxey (Tisch.) (f. éwpaxev), 21 ov ovy re HAatas et 
(f. Ti ‘owv; [ov] "HAcias’ f;, marg. Té otv ov; "HAaas l;), 23 epe 
(Tisch.) (f. éy), 27 ovn eye eyw afcos (f. 6. &. [evn] détos), 35 aoryxe 
(f. iornxa), 41 evpecxe (f. ebpioxe), 48 xpo rou cat (f. @. 7. oe). 

Chap. 1. 1 ty rTpirTy pepo (f. 17 “nuépa TH TpiTy’, marg. as B), 
6 zpis (f. tpets), 17 eon yeypappevoy (f. yeyp. éoriv), 19 Kar Tpiow 


1 (9668 5] Tisch. has no footnote, but says in Introd. p. xli. ‘‘rwa » ut M?; 
male M! twa nv.” The photograph has clearly TINAHN. 

2 (2654.a] Om.= ‘‘omits”; f. = ‘‘for,” ¢.g. ‘‘ekaBay (f. E\aBor)” means that B 
has eA\aSay for W.H. f\afov. This Appendix does not, as a rule, include the 
corrections of B mentioned by Tisch. as made by subsequent scribes. In some 
cases where Tisch. has been found to differ from the photograph and may be 
presumed to have differed because he thought he detected the original lettering 
under the coarse ‘‘inking over” of a secondary scribe, ‘‘Tisch.”’ is inserted to 
indicate the fact. 

5 (26545) "AAnOvés is spelt without ¢ always later on (iv. 23, 37, vi. 32 etc.). 
Conversely, Nixédnpos occurs in iii. 1, but Neccddquos in iii. 4, 9, vii- 50, xix. 39. 

* [2654] Alford explains this omission by ‘‘homoeote/.” But if the eye of the 
copyist had passed from the end of the first @eAnuaros to the end of the second, 
overlooking the intervening words, he would have written ovde ex OeAnuaros 
avydpos ak\X. Homoeoteleuton, therefore, does not explain the omission. And 
the change (in the same sentence) of acuarwy to avy@pwrwy indicates that other 
than mere transcriptional causes have been at work. 
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2655] READINGS OF CODEX VATICANUS 








nuepars (f. xai [év] tp. Hp.), 23 ev Tw racxa TH copTy’ (f. ar. tinny 
7 é.). 

Chap. iii. 4 Aeyet wpos avrov Neu. (f. A. zp. & [6] N.), 5 axerpdy 
o is (f. &. [6] “Ino.), 8 aAAa oux (f. dA’ obx), 23 gv Se Karo lee (£ wh 
xai [6] "Iw.), 27 ovde ev ay (f. ovdév édv), 28 ecrov eyw oun eyu cw ey 
(f. elrov [éyuw] Oix & é 5 xp.), 34 ov yap ex perpou Sidwow? (f ob y& 
p. 5. TO mvevpa). 

[2655] Chap. iv. 1 t& wAaovas pabyras...xar Barra luo 
(f. "Ino. mA. paé....BarriLe [7] “lwdvys'), 3 axpOe as np TP! 
(f. daprOev mddw eis 7. T.), 5 0 eSuxev laxw8 rw Iwond (f. o &.'L {rg} 
"L.), 6 ovrw eme (f. obrws eri), g ov yap ovvyxpwrrat Tovdacors* Zapaparey 
(f. [ov yap o. “Iovdatoe &.]), 15 unde Stepxopar (f. p. Seépywpar), 17 ere 
avrw (f. 2 [air@]), 40 ovvyAGor (Tisch.)* ovy zpos avrov ot &. mpere 
(f. ws obv WADov zpos avrov of S. 7.), 42 eAcyow (f. Acyor [ore}), rp 
Aadiav cov (f. ryv ‘om Aadtay', marg. as B), 46 yAPev ow ralog 
Kava rns I. (f. 7AO. ovv w. cis rH K. ris T.), 51 Acyorrass® (£ +6), 
52 Tyv wpav exewny (f. 7. apay wap abrev), eurov (f. eixay), oe 
eB8opunv adyxey avrnv’ o muperos (f. wpav é. d. avrov 6 =.), 54 Tour & 
wady (f. rovro [52] z.). 

Chap. v. 2 ByPcada (f. "ByOtabd’, marg. as B), 5 zpraxovra ore 
(f. tp. [xai] derw), 7 mpos® epov (f. xpd guod), 14 avrov® is (f. a [6 
"Ine.), 15 avpyyeAre (f. “rev, marg. as B), 19 awexpwaro ow mum 


1 [26542] Comp. vi. 4 (B) ro wacxa » copry rw Iovdascwv which might mea 
‘*the passover, [that is to say, not the Paschal offering but] the feast so called.” 
If that is the meaning of the scribe in ii. 23, 179 eopry is appositional, not 
temporal, dative. But see 2715c. 

3 In iii. 34, after didwou, a space is left sufficient for more than one letter, and 
the margin adds rorya. The next words are orarnp. 

> B marg. ins. wadw (see 2685 (i)). 

* B has repeated the first c of Camapeitaic as the last c of soyAasorc 
(see 2652). 

5 The phot. shews OYNHAOON (with small superlinear wc before OYN and 
CYN after it), which might easily be confused with CyYNHA@ON. See Tisch 
Introd. p. xl. . 

$ Comp. i. 48 oa: for ce (where, however, ca comes just above another ea: and 
might have been copied from the latter) and vi. 24. 

7 Did the scribe take aurny as agreeing with wpary ‘‘the seventh hour 
precisely”? 

8 trpoc arises from the corrupt addition of c between the two similar letters 0 
and €. In iv. 6 c was omitted through the juxtaposition of €. 

® Adréy coming at the end of a line is written ayTO, and oO may have 
been omitted after it owing to the identity of the two letters. 
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NOT ADOPTED BY WESTCOTT AND HORT as 
eye (f. darexp. ovv [5 "Inaois] x. Deas 35 ee oer (Tisch. ) 
f. dyadXaFqva), 44 Tov povov ov® (f. T. povov {[Geo% ov), 45 €oTLv.0 
CENnyyopwy usw mpos Tov mate Movons (f. €or 6 x. tay M.), 
47 miorrevere‘ (f. “miorevoere’, marg. as B). 

[2656] Chap. vi. 12 wepiurcevovra (f. weproeicavra), 15 epxerbe 
(2653 2) (f. épxerGac), 17 ovrw wpos avrous eAnAvOeE o is (f. ovrw EA. “rr. 
A. 6. "Ino.', marg. ovrw A. ‘Ino. 7. atrovs), 19 w® oradiovs (f. ws o.), 
22 wepa‘ rns (f. repay THs), 23 ex THs” TiBeprados (f. éx T.), 24 Cyrovvrats® 
(f. {yrotvres), 25 wat py’ evporres avrov repay THs Oadacons (f. Kat 
fipovres da. wr. 7. 8.), 30 wa edwpev (f. iva Swper), 36 ewpaxare pe 
(E & [se]), 43 pera” addpduv (f. per? AXdfAwr), 44 pos" ewe (E. pds 
we’, marg. as B), 46 copaxe.(Tisch.) (2651) (f. éwpaxev), rapa Ov" 
(&£ x. [rov] Geod), eopaxey (Tisch.) (f. édpaxev), 50 dayy cat py 
amobvnoKny'? (f. gb. x. p. “&roOdvy’, marg. as B), 51 fyoerar acs (f. Ljoe 
tls), 52.Tyv capxa avrov gaye (f. 7. o. [atrov] ¢.), 53 avros is 
(f. &. [6] "Ino.), Paynrar (f. paynre), 60 aor (f. ebrav), 64 add eow 
(f. adda <iciv). 





1 (2685.2) The phot. clearly shews araAAla@HNd. Codex L has dyad- 
Nsac@jjea:, which may have arisen from a supposed analogy in dya\\idoOwoar 
(freq. in LXX). But dyadd\cacOfva belongs of right to dyaAddf{w, which means 
(Steph.) ‘I reproach or revile.” Clem. Alex. 815 quotes Ps. cxviii. 24 (LXX 
dyadXacwpeda) d-yad\:abaper. 

* Geoi being written Oy might be inserted by some MSS. and omitted by others, 
between -oy and oy. (See also 1895 and 2664.) 

? (26654) Perh. rep. by B from what precedes (uh ‘Soxelre bre éyw xarryophow 
Oar w. roy xarépa). SS omits #. r. . in both clauses. 

* The variation might arise from C inserted or omitted before €. 

5 c is dropped before c. 

6 [26562] rrepaT in a Ms. that used abbreviations might be easily copied 
Ms TTEpaT in a Ms. that did not use them. Conversely (2651) in Mk vi. 48 
B has rrepitraNTWn for TrepiTTAaTWN. 

7? This is the first mention of Tiberias. On the article with names, see 1967 foll. 

8 See above, i. 48, iv. 51. 

® (2656 5) Perhaps the scribe meant ‘‘and because they had sof found him on 
the east side of the sea, they now ask him how he had come from the east to the 
west.” In xv. 7, “4 is ins. where it is very difficult to make sense of it 
(see 3660 4). 

10 Comp. iii. 8 dAAd obk. 

11 B has c and € together. 

13 An error might arise from the similarity of Toy and 6y. 

3 On this, see 2580. 

14 (9656 ¢] B has ayroicic, where 0 might easily have been dropped, or 
inserted. 
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[2657] READINGS OF CODEX VATICANUS 





Chap. vii. 1 weptexara is (f. x. [o] “Ino.), 3 cov ra epya « remy 
(f. [oot] ra épya’ d woreis, marg. ra épya vou & woreis), 4 yra evn! @ 
wapynow ava: (f. (yret“abros' (marg. aird) év rappnoig elves), 6 repertg? 
erotmos (f. dori zrowuos), 12 adAoe Se (f. GAAoe [S€]), 22 ove on (f oy 
ort), cas caBBarw (f. x. [dv]? caBBarw), 23 et weptromyy AapBere o 
avOpwros (f. ei x. A. [0] dvOpwros), yoAarac® (f. xoAGre), 28 dBdarxes 
ts (f. & [0] “Ino.), 37 aornxa® (f. iorgxe), xpos ene (f. wpos pe), 38! 
que (f. cls éné), 39 Tov wvevparos o (f. r. w. ‘ou’, Marg. 6), ovre yay 
avevpa aytov SeSopuevov (f. 6. y. jv xvedpa), 40 eAcyor ore (f. & [on]} 
42 oux 7 (f. ovx 9), 43 oxupa (f. cxiopa), 47 awexp. ovv or ©. (f. arey, 
ovy [avrois] of @.). 

[2657] Chap. viii. 12 eAaAnoer is (f. é. [0] *L), 14 9 paprope pm 
adnOns eorw (f. ad. & 7» p. pov, marg. as B), 15 xarara® ryv coms 
(f. xara r. o.), 16 eyw kat o reppas pe xarnp (f. é. x. 0 w. ne [arp)) 
25 awev avross is® (f. €.a. [0] 'I.), 28 axev ovy o & ort orar”® (f. é. of 
'I., “Oray), o xarnp pov (f. 0 raryp), 34 avrats ts” (f. a. [6] °L.), Sovdes 
cor Tys apaptias” (f. 8. éorw [THs dpaprias}), 39 avrocs ts” (f. avreg 
[o] “I.), ewovere (Tisch.) (2653) (f. ‘woucire’, marg. as B), 41 ecw 
(f. elrav), 42 avros is" (f. a. [o] "L), eo Os o% warnp vp wy (f. de 
Geos 7. v. Hv), 52 eroy (f. elxrav), Oavarov ov py Gewpyoy as Tov aume® 


-—— oo 


1 (2686 d] D and Syr (Burk.) also read aéré (but SS adrés), Alford says that E 


has adrév. It is a case where ayToc if genuine would precede e€. 
* Perh. repeated from (vii. 6) odrw wdpeorey. 


8 "Ey, temporal, is omitted by B in ii. 19, 23 and xviii. 39 (2715 c). 

* See 1961. 

5 See above i. 48, iv. 51, vi. 24, 53- 

6 Comp. above, i. 35, and see 2661 ¢. 

7 c dropped from eic before € in Eme. 

® [2657] Meaningless rep. of syll., comp. below, (xi. 11) ravravra and the 
instances quoted by W.H. ii. 234, Mk ix. 25 eyw eyw emtracow (f. éyd éxriecy), 
Acts xvill. 17 Tovrwrrwy rw (for robTwy Ty). 


® This is written aytoic at the end of a line and ic at the beginning of the 
next. See 2656 c¢. 


1° "Ort ‘‘recitativum” is inserted here, as in vii. 40. But here the archetype 
may have written OT twice (2657 a), OTOTAN, corrected by B to oTIOTAN. 
1! aYTOICIC as usual. 


2 As above (v. 45), B repeated xpds rd» warépa from a preceding clause, 


so here it perh. repeats ris duaprias from the preceding was 6 row ri dpaprias. 
13 The facts are as in viii. 25 above. 


4 ayToICcic. 1 6Co. . 
16 (2657 4) In viii. 51 Jesus had said Odvaroy od ph Oewphoy €. Tr. d., and the 
Jews in viii. 52 repeat what He had said. According to W.H. they repeat 
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NOT ADOPTED BY WESTCOTT AND HORT (2658] 





(£. o& pi) yedorrat Oavarov eis Tov aidva), 56 wa edn (f. iva td), 57 etsrov 
(f. dwav), copaxes (Tisch.) (f. ‘éwpaxas’, marg. éwpaxéy ge)’, 59 ts 
expufin* (f. "I. 5é éxpvBy). 

Chap. ix. 2 7 ot ot yoves (2653) (f. 7) of yovets), 4 nuas de epyalerGe* 
(£. 4 8. épyaleoPar), 7 eppnvevere’ (f. éppyveverac), amn\Oe Breruv 
(£. awjAOe obv xai eviparo xai FABev Brérwv"), g adA opowos (f. adAa 


Toros), 10 wws yvewxOnoay (f. wais [ovv] 7.), 16 ardor de (f. adAce [5é]), 


a2 awov (f. dxav), 26 azov (f. elrav), 27 Tt ovv wadw Oedere axovey 
(f. re wade 6. c., marg. as B), 28 eeroy (f. elrav), Mucews® (f. Mwvodws), 
31 adda cay (f. adr’ dav), 36 Kar Tis core, edn, Kup (spelt xe)’ 
(f. ‘dwexpiOy éxeivos [xai rev] Kai ris dor’, xvpee, marg. as B), 
37 (2651) ecopaxas (f. éwpaxas), 40 erov (f. elrav), 41 avros es® (f. a. 
[5] 

[2658] Chap. x. 1 azny anny vuy Acyw (f. a. a. A. ipiv), 6 (Tisch.) 
twa 7° a eAaXe avrots (f. riva qv a é.a.), 7 emrev ov rad ts apnv 


apyy vu Aeyw (f. elrey ovv w. [0c] “1, a. a. Adyw dyiv), 18 ravryv” 


it inexactly, but, according to B, exactly. SS has viii. 5:—2 ‘‘...death he shall 
not taste for ever... dost thou say, ‘He that keepeth my word shall not taste 
death?’” Apparently these two high authorities both err by conforming incon- 
sistent passages, but B conforms the second to the first, SS the first to the second. 
On misquotations in this Gospel, see 2544 foll. 

2 Comp. xvii. 7 (B) edwxes: SS has ‘‘Fifty years old thou art not and A. hath 
seen thee?” & has éwpaxéy ce. ; 

3 This is written as parts of two lines, thus: 1Cé KpyBH. 

3 In vii. 23 xoNarac was for xoddre, and here -e is generally taken as 
a late inaccuracy for -a:, but see 2428 4 foll. 

* Tisch. prints eppyvevera:, but the photogr. clearly has -te with superlinear 
ai. See 2653 and note on ix. 4 above. 

& [2667] SS has ‘‘‘Go, wash thy face with a baptism of Shiloah’; and when 
he washed his face his eyes were opened.” In the words of Christ, 2 and 4 omit 
ot ” ¢ om. ‘‘ wash” after “‘go,” but has ‘*...Siloam quod interpretatur missus 
et lava oculos tuos.’’ Apparently B’s omission is caused by homoeoteleuton. It 
ig not corrected in the margin. 

* But correctly spelt Mwuoe: afterwards in the same verse. 

7 [2657a] Nonnus has dvhp 3’ hpevyero dwvty, Kolpave, ris réder ob70s, 
indicating that he had before him xe (for xal) rls éorw; and that he read ke 
as KE #.¢. kipie: & actually has ecwey Ke ris eoTt with 5 added above the line. 
Possibly the misunderstanding of xal, as requiring an additional verb, caused the 
addition of elwer (‘‘answered and [said]’’). 

® ayroicic. 

® [26564] Inserted above, because, if true, the reading might be of great 
importance. But the photograph has clearly HN (2658). 

10 [2658 5] B om. ry» next to rn», comp. below xiii. 7 we for wera before ra, 
xiv. 10 Aeyw om. after eyw. 
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evroAny (f. ravrnv ry é.), 23 meprerarea is (f. x. [0] *1.), 24 avcoce 
(f. ‘éx¥xAwoav', marg. as B), eure! nue (f. eiwov ny), 25 axexpiby arreg 
is* (f. aw. air. [6] "I.), Ecrov ujuy wat ovx ercorevoare (f. bi ne 
mirrevere), 34 arexpiOy avrots is (f. aw. avr. [o] "I-), 39 eLyrow rlo 
avrov macat (f. &. [obv] ‘avr. radu’ xedoas, marg. é¢ [ovr] [waAo] ear, 
wiacat). 

Chap. xi. 11 ...€v avrw ravravra evrev (f. év atrg. atta dra) 
12 erov ou (f. elrav ovv), 15 ald aywrey (f. dAAa ay.), 20 Mapua & 
(f. "Mapiiy' dé, marg. as B), 21 Ec ys wie (f. "Kupee, ei’ 9s ade, mary, 
as B), 24 avacrncera ev ty avactncea® ev ty (f. d& & 4+. dvacricy 
d. r.), 27 eyw murrevw‘ or (f. é. werioreuxa Gre), 37 «mov (f. dra}, 
38 evBpepwpevos (f. euBprpwpevos), 39 rerapreos® (f. reraprain), 
44 Aeyae ts avrots (f. Adve [6] “L. atr.), 46 euwow (f. elway), 52 as 
wa (f. add’ va), 54 wapyora (f. rappyoia). 

[2659] Chap. xii. 3 Acer tous todas w (f. 7. 7. x. [roi] I) 
7 S€ otxia exAnoOy ex tys copys (f. 7. 6 6. exAnpwOn ex tr. 3.), 4 dee 
Se lovdas (f. A€yes [52] “I.), 9 yADov (f. FABav), 10 eBovAcvcarto bem 
ot apx. wa xat (f. é dé of dpyx. tva nat), 12 axovoavres ort epyeraios 
(f. d. ore épxerac ‘Ino.), 13 (Tisch.) expavyacav® Qoavwa (f. éxparyele 
‘Qe.), 18 8a rovro vrnvrycey avrw Kat o oxAos (f. da rovto ai 
tryvrycey atta 6 oxdos), 21 mpoondAOov (f. xpooyAGar), 28 sare’ 

VY [2668-¢] Comp. xiii. 24 elwé. On aor. imp. in -o» see 29437—9. Comp. 
Mt. iv. 3 elwéy (Tisch. elwé), Lk. iv. 3 efwé: but Mt. viii. 8, Lk. vii. 7 (a humbk 
request) elwé. Mk xiii. 4 elroy quiy wore raira fora is par. to Mt. xxiv. 3 cir 
(Tisch. elwé) nuiv. Lk. xxii. 67 ef od ef 6 xp. elwdy Hyty is exactly parall. to 


the present passage, and prob. the original had ero (for edwé») copied by B 
as etre. 


* From this point the reader will not be reminded that B’s omission of 
o between avrois and ‘Incots may be connected with the abbrev. spelling of the 
latter, giving AYTOIC IC, as here and ix. 41, x. 34 etc. In x. 7, 23 the omission 
of 6 before "Inoois cannot be thus explained. 

3 Mechanical repetition of avagry- for avacra-. 


we 

* [2658 a] The phot. has tricteyKa, but there are traces of w under ka 
Tisch. prints rearevw and adds note ‘‘pro rwrevw ipse *substituit wesurrevee.” 

5 [2658¢] On the interchange of € and ai see i. 48, iv. 51, vi. 24, §3, Vil. 23, 
ix. 4, Xiv. 13, xv. 16. 

6 [26692] The photograph has €xpayfazoNn, with slight indications of 
erasure under z, and Tisch. says ‘‘ex expavyacay B® fecit expavyafor.” 

7 [26594] The phot. clearly has tratHp here with the accent on u éhough 
it has trAtep in the previous verse with the accent on a. On the possible 
difference between the two when used as vocatives, see 3052—8. There is no trace 
of correction or erasure in the photograph; and Tisch.’s silence indicates that 
he has printed TaTHp as warep by error. 
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Sofagor pov' ro ovopa (f. . 8. cov 76 6.), 29 0 oxAos o eotus (f. 5 [ody] 
S. & 2), 43 paddov vmep ryy Sofay (f. w. “frep’ tr. &, marg. as B) 
46 wa o mortevoy (f. iva mas 6 7.). 

Chap. xiii. 7 ywwon Se pe* ravra (f. y. 5. pera ratra), g Acyet 
eure Ierpos Siwy’? (f. A. a. 3. TI.), 10 ovx exer xpecav et pin Tovs wodas 
veparba (f. ovx é x. [ei py 7. 7.]* vivaoOa), 14 B repeats twice « ov 
€yo evufa vawy trovs modas o Ks xa o didacxados, 18 exnpev® eve tHv 


eee 


1 [2659¢] The photograph has, at the end of the line (which terminates with 
abbreviated letters), 11 for Mm (as freq.), O (small) above 4, and, below the MU, 
~ the tail of a y, making the usual abbreviation of sou, thus: Aozacon. If the 
original was AoZacocoy with the last letters written small, the mistake might 
easily be made by mechanical copyists, first writing AOZACONOY and then reading 
this as AOZACOMOY. 

2 ta dropped next to Ta and supplied by corrector above the line, comp. above, 
x. 18 ry om. next to ry. 

3 [2659] A noticeable variation of the usual order. The corrector has not 
rectified the error. In xiii. 21 there is also an unusual order in duh» duhy 
dpiy X. 

4 (2659 ¢] & omits (as R.V. marg.) the words bracketed by W.H. ‘‘save the 
feet.” But the omission may be thus explained. The context is:— 


OYKEXIXPEIANNI 
yac@al. 

Now €1 ‘‘if” in this Ms. (8) is sometimes written 1 (Mt. vi. 30, 2 Cor. ii. 2. corr. 
p-m., Lk. xii. 28). Suppose it to have been written so here in the archetype 
of & thus :— 

OYKEXIXPEIANI 
MHTOYCTTIOAACNI 
yac@al. 

The ordinary error of homoeoteleuton would explain how the scribe mistook 
the final Ni in the second line for the final Ni in the first, and omitted the second 
line. Then it would be natural to divide the words as ypeia Niyvac@al taking 
the former as ypeid, t.c. xpelay. The spelling of €:mH as IMH would facilitate 
the corruptions H and HMH which some Mss. present. If ‘‘save the feet’’ is 
inserted, there is perhaps an allusion to the Levitical ‘‘washing (»lwrw)” of 
the hands and feet of the priests (Ex. xxx. 19, 20, 21) following the ‘‘bathing” 
(Ex. xxix. 4) by which they had been consecrated. And, in the context, the 
expression ‘‘ye are clean, but not all,” suggests a parallelism between Jn and 
Ezr. vi. 20 “‘all of them were clean as one [man].”’ Jn is describing a preparation 
for the New Passover, and Ezra a preparation for the old one. It must be 
admitted, however, that Origen not only twice omits ef uh rods wédas but argues 
on the omission (ad /oc., Lomm. ii. 406—7). He inserts the clause in his (Latin 
trans].) comm. on Lev. (Lomm. ix. 181) but nothing in the context is based on the 
insertions, comp. 2079 ¢. 

§ (2659 /] The omission of err following, at a little distance, a previous ETT, 
seems to be a fault of the same kind as the omission of Ta next to Ta (xiii. 7) 
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wrepvay (f. érqpey éx ene r. w.), 21 apy apyy upey Aeyo on(Lid 
Aéyw tiv Src), 23 ov qyara ts (f. dy 7. [6] “1.), 26 amwoxperera ow «... 
Baas ovy Ywmovr (f. droxp. obv [6] "L...8. ov [7d] y.), 28 rovro cubes 
eyva (f. rovro [52] 085. 2), 37 Aeyee aurw o Ierpos (f. A. a. [6] IL). 

[2660] Chap. xiv. 6 Aeye: avrw o} is (f. A€yee adT@ ‘Tyo.), 9 den 
avtw o ts (f. A€yat atte [0] "Inc.), 10 ov meorrevoes® ore (f. ob tw0Teg 
Ort), Ta pynpara a eyw® vpw ax eyavrov ov Aadw (f. Tr. p. d eye how 
ipiv dx. é. ot A.), 11 Sta ta epya avrou miorrevere peor (f. 5. 7. & ‘obra’ s, 
marg. as B), 13 ort av aera‘ ev Tw ovopare pov (f. dri dy ‘ange! 
(marg. airjre) év ro 6. pov), 14 eay Te aTHOTE pe EY Tw oO. pov (f. darn 
d. [pe] & 7. 6. 1), 16 wa pel vpev as Tov aswva 7 (f. iva "7 ped’ ip 
7. &'., marg. as B). 

Chap. xv. 5 xwpis «pov ov Suvacbe roecy ovde ev® cay... (fy. pot 
5. w. obde. ddv...), 7 Eav pn® pewnre ev cpos... 0 av Oednre arryoask 
(f. dav petvyre dv euol...d day Ger. air.), 9 € (f. év)’, 13 peclova ravrg 
ayarny ovde ais® exer (f. wt. a. ovdeis exer), 16 ebercfacba’ ad 
(f. éedéfacGe dX’), ort av atryre tov warepa (f. Gre dy ‘airqoud 
rov ™., marg. as B). 





and to be one of a group of errors (xiii. 7—21) shewing the scribe in an unusually 
careless mood. But carelessness would not explain the insertion of e gy rm 
wodas in xiii. 10, as to which B is probably correct. 

1 (26602) Here, and in xiv. 9, xviii. 37, B ins. O (where W.H. oma 
bracket it) before ic. In xx. 21 B has 0 1¢ where W.H. have [6 ‘Iyo.} 

2 Perhaps C was inserted as redupl. of € (2650). 

3 A\Efw om. after Efw (2658 4). 

* -a1 for -€, see 2658 ¢. 

5 Oude &y at the end of the sentence would resemble ode 2 adopted by W.H. 
in i. 3, where ND have ovdéy. Comp. odd els in xv. 13 (B). 

6 (2660 5] Comp. vi. 25 where 47 is ins. Here, if the archetype spelt €1 as), 
confusion might be caused by EANMINHTE with MI repeated by clerical err 
EANMIMINHTE. In the same verse (xv. 7) B, alone of the uncials, reads an 
for €aN. If €an is right, this (and perh. xxi. 25) would be an instance, 
exceptional in John though frequent in the Synoptists, of éd», for dz, with 
relative. But the reading is doubtful, for ® reads dca édv, A & dv Oédere, 
¢ ‘‘quod vultis.” “Oga dy is read by NC as dca édy in xi. 22, and dec itself 
is elsewhere confused with a or & Perhaps here the original was OCAN or OCaan, 
corrected by B to oan, by & to ocaéan, and by others to O€AN. The tendency 
to read 60a édy would be increased by its frequency in Mt. (vii. 12, xviii. 18 (435), 
xxiii. 3 etc.). [In 1 Jn iii. 22, W.H. print 6 dy alrduer (with B) without alternative.] 

7 This is not a mistake of € for € at the end of a line: € is in the middle of the 
line and N added by a corrector above the line. 

8 Comp. ovde ev in xv. § (B). 

® On the interchange of -ai and -€, see 2658 ¢. 
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Chap. xvi. 2 ras 0 aroxrewas' Sogn (f. 7. o a [tpas] ddfy), 13 07a 
exdvce® Narnoe (f. doa “dxover' AaAnoe, marg. as B), 18 ovx odapey 
(£. obk ofSapev [1i Aadei])*, 25 wapyora (f. rappyoig). 

(2661] Chap. xvii. 7—8 mavra oa cduxes‘ por...ra pypara a 
Benes po (f. r. doa “Bwxds’ (marg. déSwxds) po...ra p. a “Euxds' 
(marg. 8exds) por), 11 Tlarnp® aye (f. warep aye), wa wow ev xabus 
aac ques (f. tva wow ty xadas qucis), 12 ore nnev® per avrwy (f. ore 
Bpeyqy per d.), 15 ovx epwrw wa apys avrovs ex Tov’ rovnpov (f. ov« ép. 
Ba dp. atr. é rot Kdopov GAN’ iva rypyoys abrovs ex 7. w.), 17 ayuacor 
avrovs ev adyfaa (f. dy. avr. év Ty aA.), o Aoyos o aos 7 adnOea® corey 


1 ymac could be supplied from what precedes; but it has prob. been omitted 
by B owing to the similarity of Nac, which begins a line, to the last three letters 
of ymac. : 

2 [2650] ’Axodce is confirmed by SS, a, and / ‘‘audierit” (@ has ‘‘audierit ” 
wD dxotoe:). The act. fut. (instead of mid.) is non-classical and has been corrupted 
by scribes in 2 S. xiv. 16, Is. vi. 9, Mt. xii. 19; but it is read by B in Jn v. 25, 28, 
x. 16 (where W.H. adopt it, in spite of variations) and is prob. correct here. 

{2660 @] Winer-Moulton (p. 99) recognises dxodow in Mt. xii. 19, xiii. 14, 
Rom. x. 14 (Ree.), Jn xvi. 13, but adds, ‘“ Axotcoua:, however, is the more 
common future in the N.T. especially in Luke, see Acts iii. 22 (vii. 37), xvii. 325 
XXV. 22, xxviii. 28 (Jn v. 28).” But Acts iii. 22 is a quotation from Deut. xviii. 15, 
and Acts vii. 37 is an interpolation from Acts iii. 22. Acts xvii. 32 and xxv. 22 
contain the words of Athenian philosophers and a Roman Governor—whom Luke 
could hardly represent as using the active future. It is antecedently probable that 
Lake would generally prefer the middle future, when writing in his own person or 
in that of St Paul (Acts xxviii. 28); but Acts xxviii. 26 reproduces d«otcere from 
Is. vi.g. Mt. xii. 19 has deotwe: ris, where Is. xlit. 2 (LXX) has dxovedjoerac, 
indicating a preference for the active fut., even against LXX. If we follow B as 
to the text of Jn it will not be true to say that ‘‘d«odcoua: is the more common 
fature in the N.T.” The truth seems to be that Matthew and John prefer the 
active whereas Luke prefers the middle. 

3 (2660 ¢] In xvi. 18, some auth. om. &\eyor of”, some om. 5 Aéyee, SS has, after 
“unto my Father,” simply ‘‘ What is then this ‘A little’ that he saith ?” 

* Comp. éépaxes in viii. 57. 

§ (2661 a] Contrast xvii. 5 (B) ov warep, D ov warnp with xvii. 11 (B) rarnp 
aye, (D) rarep ayre, and see 2062—8, also 2659 5. 

* In xi. 15, B has #up correctly. 

7 Error of homoeoteleuton, caused by repetition of éx rob. 

8 [26614] B’s (probable) errors both come at the end of lines—where the 
letters might have been originally small and obscure in the archetype. ‘Ev 
dAnGelg, ‘‘in truth,” might mean little more than ‘‘truly.”” ‘H 4X. as a predicate, 
“thy name is the (ruth,” would be contrary to the usage of Ps. cxix. 142 6 Adyos 
gov dd\fOea, #5. 151 waoa al d80l gov dd\fGea. B’s txt would contain a kind of 
play on “‘truth”: ‘‘Sanctify them not in mere name and not with mere external 
purifications but iv éruth. Thy word is the truth [of which I speak).” 
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(f. 6 4. 6 ods dA. dor), 18 B repeats twice xayw axeorea avtor og 
TOV KOO MOY, IQ Kat UTEp avTwy eyw ayialw esavrov (f. Kai o. 4. [eye] & 
eu), 24 THv Sofav Thy eunv qv eduxas poe (f. ryv 5. rH € iy boecs' 
pou, Marg. as B). 

Chap. xviii. 2 cwny$y 6 petra twv pabyrev avrov exa’ (f. ¢.'L 
"éxet pera tov p. avrov’*, marg. as B), 3 ex Twr apx. xar Tey ®. (f & 
rév dpy. xai [éx] rav ®.), 5 eyw enue 16" cornxer Se (f. eyo cis (may 
+ ‘Inoots) torjxe 8S€...), 7 eurov (f. elrav), 15 yvworos a (f 'y 
yvwords', marg. as B), 17 ov rw? (f. oy Te), 20 wapyore (f. sappqeis), 
36 nywrifovro wa‘ (f. zy. dv Wa), 37 arexpy o° is (f. dx. [6] 1), 
39 arodvow ypw Tw* racxa (f. dor. vp. [ev] re 7). 

[2662] Chap. xix. 5 e&mAOer ow is (f. é€. obv [0] “L.), Dov’ arbpure 
(f. od 6 dvOp.), 12 Aeyovres av rovroy (f. A. "Eayv rovrov), 17 © deyer 


1 On the position of éxei see 1527. 

3 (2661¢] Hitherto B has had e:icTHKEl (i. 35, vii. 37) not ICTHKE! (as alsom 
xx. 11), but here (xviii. 5) and in xviii. 16, 18, xix. 25 the text has had ictuse 
and a corrector has prefixed €. In consequence of the initial 1c here, the orgiml 
scribe, by an error of repetition, has probably added ic, and it has been taken to 
mean IC #.¢. Ingois. B’s habit of repeating syllables makes its testimony for Inecis 
(against almost every authority, but a has ‘‘Jesus autem”) of very little valoe 
Moreover there is some antecedent probability that éyw ete might be intended to 
convey a double meaning (2220—8) which would be destroyed by inserting 
"Inoods. 

* [2661 @] B has, at the beginning of a line, oytw with part of a very small 
n above the line. Tisch. is silent. If the n was added by the original scribe, zt 
might be explained by his copying from a MS. that had oy. See 2686 a. 

* (2661 ¢) The 1 (faintly written) of 1Na comes at the end of a line and the na 
at the beginning of the next: AN may have dropped before INa. Above the faint 
tat the end of the line there is written a small an, and the t is rewritten before 
the beginning of the next line, in the margin. Alford places d» earlier after 
vwnpéras (ol Urnpéras Ay ol duol fywrlforvro va). In B, yrtHpetat comes at the 
end of the line with some indistinctness in the at, suggesting that it might be easily 
reduplicated as an. 

5 [2661] Contrast dwrexplén ‘I. in xviii. 8, 34, 36 and dw. avr@'I. in xviii. 20, 
23, xix. rt. There is a blank space here (enough for a letter or a little more) 
after awexpiOn. Perh. an obscure OY was in B’s archetype. 

® For the omission of é» before the dative of time, see above, ii. 19, 23, 
Vil. 22, and 2715 ¢. 

? [26622] The omission of 0 between y and a cannot easily be explained— 
unless indeed the scribe felt that the article implied contempt (1960). Read 
in the light of prophecy, the phrase ‘‘ Behold a man” might suggest Zech. vi. 12 
(Sod dvip, referring to the future Builder of the Temple. 

8 .€ for -al, see 2658 ¢. 
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@PBparor. TorAyod- omov (f. & A€yeras "EBp. ‘ToAyo8d’ (marg. Tody06) 
Gerov), 23 recaapa (f. récoepa), appados (f. apados), 24 errov (f. elway), 
28 ts cdus (f. “cidws 6 'I.', marg. as B), 30 ore ovy ehaBev ro ofos ts 
- (. dre 8. & 15 ofos [0] °I.), 31 7 npepa exervn tov caBBarov (f. 4 yp. 
“dxeivov' rod o., marg. as B), 38 dv pabyris w (f. dy p. [rod] *I.). 

Chap. xx. 13 Mapua de ecornne (f. M. 88 ioryxe), 13 Te xAases Kat Aeyes 
, evra (f. ri xdaias ; A€yer avrois), 17 wy awrou pov (f. "px pov amrrov’, 
marg. as B), 20 wovres tov w (Tisch.)' (f. idovres rov xvptov), 21 arev 
ovy avros o ts? wader (f. elev ovy avrois [o ‘Incots] radu), 23 av Tivos 
agrre ras apaprias adeovrar avrois av Tivos Kparyre Kexparnvras (f. ay 
"seuvwy' (marg. Twos) ad. Tas ap. ‘adewvrac' (marg. adiovrat) avrois’ ay 
"river (Marg. Twos) xparytre Kexpdrnvrat), 25 copaxaper (f. éwpdxaper), 
29 Acyer avrw is (f. A. a. [6] ’T.). 

Chap. xxi. 3 e€mAOow (f. é&jAGav), 10 and 12 Aeye avrots ts (f. Ar. a. 
[o] "1.), 12 ovdas evroApa (Tisch.)? (f. oddeis éroApa), 17 Kae ecrev xupte 
(spelt xe) wavra ov odas (f. xai clrevy avrg xipte mdvta ov 6.), 24 ovros 
cory 0 pad. o cat paprupwy (f. ovros é. 0 p. o (marg. ins. xat) paprupwr). 


§ 4. Pause-spaces in B 


[2663] Pauses in B are often represented by spaces of varying 
size. W.H. frequently disagree from these, ¢g. they make no pause 
before i. 15 ‘I. paprupel, i. 18 Oedv ovdeis éwpaxer, li. 19 amexpiOy 'I., 
li. 20 elrav oby oi ‘Iovd., iv. 28 apyxev otv tyv tdpiay, iv. 45 Ore ovv 
WAG eis rHv TadA., v. 5 Fv S€ res avOpwros, v. 17 0 5é arexpivaro avrois, 
Vi. 3 ander 8¢ cis 16 opos, Vi. 7 arexpiby adré PiX., vi. 15 ‘1. obv yous, 
V1. 47 Gury aunv A€yw ipiv, vi. 51 éyw eipe 6 apros o Cav, vii. 6 Aéyer 
ov avrois o 'I., vil. 33 ere ovv o 'L, vil. 43 oxiopa ov éyévero, 
vill, 13 elrov ovv avr@ of Dap., vill. 17 Kat év Te vopw S8 rqQ tpuerépy, 
Vill. 18 éyw cic 0 paprupay, viii. 51 apyv apny A€yw tpiv. In all 
these (except li. 20, vi. 47, vil. 43, viii. 17, 18, 51, where space is 
left for only one letter) space is left for one and a half or more 


} (2662 6] The phot. clearly shews KN, #.¢. xUpcov. If Tisch. regarded the 
bent part of the « as a later addition, he would (no doubt) have stated his view 
in a footnote. He seems to have overlooked the matter, or else it is a misprint 
(like o xpodyra: in i. 45 (2658)). 

2 In B, oic is almost certainly an erroneous reduplication of o1c in ayToic. 

3 (2662¢] The photograph shews eroA at the end of a line and ma at the 
beginning of the next. The m is curtailed at the beginning: but there is no 
sign of N before T. 
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letters. The scribe seems to have used pause-spaces for tuo 
purposes, (1) to call special attention to some of Christ's weight 
sayings, (2) to indicate that the evangelist is passing to a new aspeq 
of an old subject—often after some parenthesis or digression. 
particular the scribe is fond of making pauses before an ow clay 
and he does this (where W.H. have none) not only in the cs 
indicated above (iv. 28, 45 etc.) but also before viii. 24 dzw & 
tpiv, ix. 24 épownoay oy, xii. 19 of ov Dap., xii. 28 Ader ow de 
xiii. 6 épxeras oby, xix. 5 éfjAOev ody, xix. 6 Gre ovv cldov, xx. 6 iy 
ovv. Perhaps the scribe regarded ovv in some of these cases x 
similar in meaning to pév ow, “ Well, then,” ‘“‘And now, to proceed’ 
etc., so that it came well at the beginning of a new section. 
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On mdnoc (1895) 

[2664] On v. 44 ryv ddfay ryv wapa rod povou [Geos], Ongen' 
Greek comment (correctly given by Huet’s (i. 392) text and Low 
matzsch’s footnote) omits God, though the Latin translator inserts, 
Origen De Orat. 19 (Lomm. vol. xvii. 162) quotes the text fully ns 
dwacGe...... wapa Tov povou Geov ov (yreire, with Geov, but proceed 
to comment on it without Oeov, as ry Kvupiav Sofay nai dAnOy np en 
{reading axe for mapa, as also in the quotation above mentioned] m 
povov rov ris Sofys afiov...... Sofaforros, which rather suggests that 
Geo may have been added in the quotation by the scribe. Coder D, 
though it has @y at the end of a line, has a little interval between i 
and the preceding word. Euseb. P. E. 653 4 has, xai 6 cwrnpws & 
Adyos gyot: Acfav ray rapa avOpurwv (yretre wai tiv Scfay ray raph 
povou Tov évos ov (yretre'. See also 2724—6 on adros povos. 


1 [2664] As regards xvii. 3 roy uévor dAnOuwdr Gedy (comp. Rom. xvi. 27 pivy 
copy Oew, Jude 25 pbvy Sew owriin, Rev. xv. 4 6r0s Soros) it seems in accordance 
with the Gk usage in Herod. i. 25 podvos 67...éfetper, Judith xi. 8 pévos dyalis 
(sc. el), and it is paraphr. by Nonnus, “O¢pa oe y:ywoxwor Oeow drow édxlda cbenm, 
t.¢. rt pévos ef ‘that thou alone art the hope of the world.” The Heb. “only,” 
applied to God, is a declinable phrase, adverbial in meaning, but adjectival 2 
form, meaning ‘‘ by himself, herself, themselves” etc. When applied to God, itis 
rendered by adj., wévos, in LXX. Mévoe in 2 Chr. xviii. 30 GAN’ 9 rdx Bas. ‘lop 
pévov, Esth. i. 16 ob rdv Bac. pévor, may theoretically be adv., but it may bk 
adjectival, ‘the king alone,” as when applied to God. There ts mo instance 
where this Heb, word can be safely said to be rendered in LX X adverbially, ex, 
Gen. xlvii. 26 xwpls rijs yfis Trav lepéws udvoy: and even here A has plow 
corresponding to the Heb. ‘‘ of the priests dy shemselves.” In LXX, yévos, when 
applied to God in prayer, mostly comes at the end of its clause 2 K. xix. 15 svd 
6 Geds pdvos, 16. 19 od Kiptos 6 Oeds wdvos, comp. Ps. Ixxxvi. 10, Is. xxxvii. 30 etc., 
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Om mpadrdc moy (1896—1901) 

[2665] Oni. 15 xpwrds pov (1900) comp. Philo ii. 366—7 dep 
yap woArcws Bacirevs, Tovro xal kus 6 mpwros, Kai olxias 6 Seomorys, 
aai vovovvrwy latpos, Kai orparorédov pév otpatyyos, vavapxos 5 
de:Barixov..., also Jnser. Gr. 5754 A(ovxtos)...... irrets “Pwpaiwy, 
wpwros’ Mauraiwy xai ratpwy..., and Acts xxviii. 7 (referring, like the 
inscription, to Malta) r@ rpwrw ris vycov. * These facts shew that, in 
the first century, ‘“‘the headman,” or “ patron,” of a village or district 
might be officially known as the “First.” And the extract from 
Philo indicates that, as a soldier or sailor might say “my general” or 
“‘ my captain,” so a provincial villager might say “my First” meaning 
“‘ my Patron,” or “‘ Patronus.” All these terms might be used meta- 
phorically. The context in Philo deals with true and false sovereignty 
' (like the Johannine Parable of the Shepherd) and likens the village 
chief, or “ First,” not only to a King but also to a Physician. This 


bat note Dan. iii. 45 Theod. ot ef xipios Oeds pdvos xal Ev8otos, LXX od ef pdvos 
abpros 6 Oeds xal Er8otos. It probably combined the notions of (1) unity, (2) un- 
approachableness or uniqueness. Nonnus, in v. 44, has Modvou rayyerérao Geod. 

[2664.4] xi. 52 ody thrép rod €0v0us udvoy is paraphr. by Nononus ov wepi podvou 
€6veos, adjectivally. This late position of adverbial yévoy (though Steph. gives 
only Lycurg. p. 151, 7 as an instance) is freq. in Epictetus, comp. i. 6. 17, i. 9. 4, 
i. 19. 17 etc., and even i. 28. 13 dwodddec "Teds od pdvow GAA cal % 'OStocaa 
(? od pdvor 84). It occurs also in Mk vi. 8 ef un pdBSor pbvor (not udyny), Mt. v. 47 
rods adehgods tuir pbvoy, xxi. 19 ef 47) PUAAG pdvor (where Mk om. pévorv). Lk. 
nowhere uses the adv. udévoy exc. in viii. 50 udvor wxlorevcoy: but a bracketed 
passage in Lk. xxiv. 12 has ra 606910 ydva, where (1804) the parall. Jn xx. 3—11 
speaks of ‘‘linen cloths,” with ‘‘ apart” in the context. Schweig. Index to Epict. 
says about pdbvoy ‘‘Saepe adverbium hoc ponitur ubi adjectivum expectasses: 
verbi causa, pdvoy raira, non péva i. g. 5n.: éf fuwy pbvow dant MSS. i. 6. 12 
ubi vulgo pérwr.” 

1 [9666.a} The omission of the article meets the very natural objection that we 
should expect the article before xpdros meaning ‘‘the first man,” or ‘‘ the chief.” 
Comp. Ox. Pap. 299. 4 (late ist cent.) Acovvoly rpoo(r)dry Nexepw@y, and edd. n. 
** cf. 239. 11, 290. 35. The sxpoordrns xupns was probably the village ‘sheikh’ 
and chief of the zpeoBvrepa or council of elders." Comp. Zedbtun. Pap. 130, 
3223, 1239 (B.C. 97 or 64). In the 6th cent., we find Ox. Pap. 155. 11 “to my 
master, John, the all-magnificent comes and my patron (mwpoordry) from 
Theophilus, citizen.” In all these instances the article is omitted before rpoordrns. 

[29666 4] In Mk xii. 28 wpwérn wdvrwr, the text varies greatly, and the genitive 
is generally taken as partitive. In Aristoph. Av. 468, éuot xrpéroy means “(kings 
over] me in the first place.” The way for wp@ros xuuns would be prepared by 
such expressions as Aristoph. £g. 6 xp@ros Iladpdayévwr (with a play on the phrase), 
8b. 130 bs wpiwros Eta ris woAews Ta wpdypara, #5. 335 Tpwros we. Polyb. has the 
pl. i. 31. 5 éweuyar avray rods rpwrovus drdpas. 
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increases the probability that the Fourth Gospel might use the phns 
to represent in vernacular Greek the Baptist’s recognition of Jesus ss 
his Rabbi, or Superior, or Head. 

[2666] The words xpwros or wpururros were Hebraized. Ley 
quotes a saying that an earthly ruler, differing from God, puts ks 
name first and then his title: ‘““N. N. the Augustulus, N. N. th 
Protata” which Levy renders “der Prior.” Also, in connexion wid 
Mordecai and Haman, a proclamation uses the phrase “ Profé of the 
Jews,” “der Vornehmste der Juden'.” Origen, Josh. Hom. i; 
(Lomm. xi. 16) quotes xv. 18 “odit vos hic mundus quia me friwa 
vestrum odio habuit,” which may mean “ your prior, primate, or chig? 
and, at all events, does not mean “d¢efore it hated you.” Noms 
paraphrases mpwrds pov Av in i. 15 aS pev BY mparioros, but omits 
it in i. 30. In xv. 18, Nonnus has “Ypeiwy ore padAov érecBoliann 
dA€yxwv [pwrov éué orvyéeoxe, which seems to combine (1) “Hated 
me above you, or, more than you,” (2) “ Hated me first.” 

[2667] In favour of the rendering xpwros tevos “‘ before anyone’ 
there has been urged the occurrence of cov xpwros eis in an ancent 
papyrus*. But the phrase is not used independently there It 
occurs in a “magical” papyrus containing the name /ao an 
describing a contest between two Atons. /ao is mentioned by 
Irenaeus and Origen’ in connexion with very early heresies, and it 
is described by the former as a magic word the pronouncing of which 
plays a prominent part in the Valentinian system; but, more 
particularly, “the little Zao” is connected in the Pistis Sophia with 
the birth of John the Baptist which was (according to the Pists 
Sophia) brought about by Christ*. In the contest described by the 
Papyrus, the Gospel comparison between the Baptist and Chnistis 
transmuted into a conflict between a lesser and a greater on, with 


1 Levy iv. t12a@. The latter word is also used (#6.) to mean ‘‘of superior 
quality.” Krauss refers to many other passages. 

3 See the Classical Review xv. 437, a paper by Dr J. H. Moulton who adds (im 
the Exfosttor x. 133) ‘‘ The phrase vod wporés efus (second or third century) shews 
that in this word [viz. rp@ros] it was the superlative which ousted the comparative 
and not vice-versa as elsewhere.” 

3 Tren. i. 4. 1, Orig. Cels. vi. 31. 

‘ Pist. Soph. ch. 12 ‘‘I implanted in her [the mother of John the Baptist] the 
power that I received from the little /ao,” comp. #5. ch. 371 ‘‘the great /a.” 
The Papyrus (Leyden Pap. ed. Leemans, Lugduni, 1885, Pap. W. pag. 126) 
mentions ‘‘a great god” appearing after the pronunciation of /ao. 
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| curious confusion of the Synoptic ioxuporepos pov and the Johannine 
rperos pov, only with cov for pov’ :—‘ Having seen that he was 
nightier than himself he withstood him saying, / am [born] (?) before 
hee (cov xparos eiu)*.” Another reminiscence (apparent in the 
Papyrus) of John the Baptist seems to point to the Johannine 
listinction between Christ as the Word and the Baptist as “a Voice.” 
[he Papyrus describes the begetting of these two A®ons by God 
hrough various sounds, and then God decides the superiority of the 
ivals not according to the date of birth but according to the sound 
rom which they were born: “Thou art from sound (nxots): but he 
s from utterance (#9cyyov)*. So utterance is better than sound.” 
Che writer may take cod mpdros to mean “/ was born before thee,” 
x “Lam thy elder brother [and therefore thy better|*.” But whatever 
lis meaning might be, he could but help us as an interpreter, and 
tot a very intelligent one, writing about a century and a half after 
he evangelists. Similarly, but much more intelligently, Theobald or 
?ope might help us to interpret Shakespeare ; but they would not be 
ndependent witnesses testifying to Elizabethan usage. The indices 
of the Egyptian Papyri (1898—1904) indicate no instance of zpwros 
vith genitive. 

Jn the emphasis of adverbs (1902) 

[2668] The initial adverbial phrase in iv. 31 év rq peragd qpwrwy 
twrdév of paGyrai is emphatic, not only because of its position but also 
yecause of its extreme rarity. Meraégv is almost non-existent in LXX. 
'n. the Gospels elsewhere it occurs only as a preposition (4). Here 
syr. (Burk.) and SS have “ow” or “and,” 6“ postmodum autem,” 
t, ¢, “inter haec,” f “inter haec autem.” WHesychius explains peragv as 
‘~aidyns (conj. éfjs), per sAiyov, ava pécov, and pw. means “after- 
vards” in Acts xiii. 42 eis ro p. caBBarov, Clem. Rom. 44 (635), 


1 Mk i. 7, Mt. iii. 11, Lk. iii. 16, Jn i. 15. 

* Another version (pag. 54) says qpoew ary 6 wpbrepos Aéywr, éyw Tobrov 
rxupérepés elpu. 

3 Then follow the words fore (i.¢. Erras) 8¢ €§ dudorépwr % Sévaputs, cov Srrepor 
swwouuévov. The other version (p. 5a) says 6 Oeds Egy ry loxupy, od per awd 
rowmucpod Tuyxdves, ovros Se ef hxyots: EoerOe aupbrepa éwxi wdons avdyxys 
having previously said ¢yerr}0n Oeds dx ro Bois (for txois) 8s wdvyrwr dor 
bptos). 

* Comp. As You Like Jt i. 1 ‘‘ 1 know you are my eldest brother...the courtesy 
f nations allows you my defter in that you are the firstborn.” 
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Barn. 13 etc.' But Jn appears to use the phrase in its classical sens 
“in the intervening [time],” namely, between the departure of th 
Samaritan woman (iv. 28 axjA6ev) and the anticipated arnival of th 
Samaritan men, who “were coming” (iv. 30 é€€9AGow éx THs Telex 
xai ypxovro). The appropriateness of the phrase will not be unde. 
stood till we perceive that the context deals with the thought of “ inte. 
vening time.” Jesus has just sown the seed of the Gospel in Samm 
The Samaritans, who are speedily to bring forth the harvest—ca 
fessing (iv. 42) ‘‘ This is of a truth the Saviour of the world ”—arem 
their way to the Saviour. “ During the interval” Jesus utters His 
doctrine about the interval between the sowing and the harvest:— 
“ Say ye not, ‘it is four months’? Nay, the harvest is ready.” 

On BaciAeyc and o BaciAeyc (1966) 

[2669] On the difference between i. 49 “King of Israel” ad 
xii. 13 “‘ the King of Israel” see 2288—4, where it is shewn that aj 
the Gospels agree that Pilate asked Christ whether He was “te 
king of the Jews,” but the fourth Gospel alone implies that Chris 
refused this title, while accepting that of “ &sag.” The LXX hx 
Bacrds "Iopayd predicatively in 1 K. xxii. 32 daivera: B. “L ovres, ib. 
33 ovx éorw B. "I. ovros (and 2 Chr. xviii. 31—2), but the absence of 
the article is not distinctive there, for the context contains 1 K. 
Xxii. 31 xat Baowrers Supias éverearo. Jn does not shrink from 
using the article with a predicate concerning Christ: but in all suck 
cases the article implies uniqueness in the untverse (not like Mk vi 3 
ovx ours éorw o Téxrwv;), as “the light of men,” “the light of the 
world,” “the good shepherd,” “the way,” “the truth” etc. Inx: 
“ He that entereth through the door is shepherd (wrounny éore) of the 
sheep,” R.V. has txt “he shepherd,” marg. “a shepherd.” But “the 
good shepherd” comes later, and the intention here seems to be to 
prepare the way for it by something intermediate between “a 


1 [2668 a] Xen. Conviv. i. 14 & Ty perakd) wavoduevos...cvyxa\updison 
xaréxecro looks, at first sight, like another instance of ‘‘ afterwards”: but I think 
the writer has in his mind i. 16 avexaAvWaro, so that ¢y 7. w. means ‘* for the time” 
The passage at all events shews how the meaning ‘‘ afterwards ” might naturally 
arise. Origen explains twice (ad Joc.) év r. u., as meaning that the disciples did 
not like to ask their Master to eat in the presence of the woman or befor 
the Samaritans—not a very satisfactory explanation, but one that at all events 
recognises that the insertion of so unusual a phrase needs to be explained. 
Nonnus has"Ev6a xpévou pecory’, spl» Acreos Exro&t Balvey Drewopdry vegedyi 
ewtrpiya Kvpara Naw. 
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hepherd ” (which might suggest ‘“‘one of many shepherds”) and “the 
ideal good shepherd ” presently to be mentioned. 
dm the article with ‘lepocoAyma (1970) 

[2670] John is the only writer in N.T. that uses the article with 
he declinable name ‘TepoodAvpa, ii. 23, v. 2 (where it may be 
mtended to “carry the reader back” to Jerusalem mentioned in 
y. 1, and may be explained as “anaphoric”’), x. 22 éyévero rore ra 
byxaivia dy rois "I. (v.r. éyévero 5¢ ra é., and év 'I.), xi. 18 qv 5¢ ByOavia 
byyis tov ‘I. In the last of these passages the article perhaps em- 
phasizes the /oca/ meaning :—“‘near the city walls,” “near the [city 
| Jerusalem.” Similarly, in the first two books of Maccabees, 
“Jerusalem,” though used without the article more than 20 times, 
is used with it in 2 Macc. xi. 8 xpds rots "I. “hard by the [walls of | 
Terusalem,” and xii. 9 “so that the flashes of the light were visible 
up to the [walls of| Jerusalem (eis ra ‘I.), two hundred and forty 
furlongs.” In John, the context is local in v. 2 (“near the sheep 
pool”) and in x. 22 (which mentions “Solomon’s porch”). In 
li. 23 the name cannot very well be “anaphoric” to ii. 13 which 
seems rather too far off for that hypothesis. Perhaps the meaning 
is “When he was [with the multitude of the pilgrims assembled] 
inside the [walls of | Jerusalem at the Passover, many believed on 
him ?.” 

On the article with Kedpwn (1970) 

[2671] The article (rwy) in xviii. 1 (R.V. txt) “ He went forth... 

over the brook Xidron” (marg. “ravine of the (rav) cedars”)—on 


1 (2670) 'Avadopixdy is used (Steph.) by the Greek Grammarians to denote 
the ‘‘ relative” pronoun, but it is applied by Blass p. 153 to the definite article in- 
v. 2; and ‘‘ anaphoric” is a very convenient term to denote 6 when meaning “the. 
above-mentioned.” 

3 (2670 4] Along with Jn’s peculiar use of ra "Tepooé\uya may be mentioned 
his use of rh» yi in iii. 22 (comp. iv. 3 (D and latt.)) els ray "Iovdalay yf, 
where it would be unreasonable to suppose that he meant the same thing as 
the ordinary rip 'Iovdalay (vii. 3, xi. 7). The context indicates that Jesus came 
from Jerusalem so that He could not be said to come “into Judea”: but He 
comes from the Judean capital ‘‘into the Judsean /and,” i.e. into the country 
round about Jerusalem, comp. Mk i. 5 4 ‘Iovdala xw&pa (834) distinguished from 
‘**the men of Jerusalem.” Mt. ii. 6 i ’Iodda seems to be an error for Mic. v. 2 
** Ephrathah,” and the meaning of it is doubtful. In 2 S. xv. 23 cal raca } yf 
Exdarev...xal ras 6 AKads raperopevorro, the Heb. ‘‘land”’ is rendered by the Targ. 
(Walton) ‘‘ habitatores terrae,” but the Targum word mostly means ‘‘ sojourners ” 
(Levy Ch. i. 1734). It might suggest “ country folk,” peasants, called in Hebrew 
** people of the land.” 
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which Blass (p. 315) says that the text is “‘in xBCD etc. stupidly 
currupted'”—may certainly be explained, and possibly justified, ty 
the following considerations. The exact meaning of the Hebrey 
name “Xidron” is unknown; but it is generally connected wih 
Kedar “dark” —an epithet that might easily be given, from natu] 
causes, to a ravine or to the torrent in it. According to Hor. Ha, 
i. 85 (and 3. on Jn xviii. 1) the ravine had come to be usedasa 
open sewer, and, in the Talmud, Kedar signifies “dung.” These te 
facts might suggest for the name an unsavoury origin against whid 
some might be glad to protest by deriving it from the Greek xapa, 
which was adopted as a late Hebrew word®. Accordingly a Talmodc 
tradition describes two “cedars” of portentous size on the neigh 
bouring mount of Olives. This hill ran down to the Kidron, aad 
cedars on the slope might be supposed to give the name to the 
ravine’. 

[2672] In the mss. of the LXX the accent of the word vanes, 
and (being of little authority) will be omitted in the following 
quotations (as also all distinctions between « and K); but its 
important to note that the LXX always spells the name with e The 
first place where it occurs describes the passage of David across 
Kidron, and the mss. vary as follows, 2 S. xv. 23 (lit. Heb.) “and 
all the people passing and the king passing in the torrent Kidroa 
and all the people passing on the face of the way of the wilderness,” 
B xat was 6 Aads waperopevorro é& Tw xeysdppw Tav Kedpww xaio 
Bacvrers déBy rov yeuappouvy xedpwv’...4, A x. aw. 6 A. waperopevorn 
xai o Bacwiets rapepxopevos év Te Xeyappe Trav Kxedpwr..., Luc x 2. 
0 A. dcewopevero xai co B. dveropevero ev TY xeysappw Kedpwr...* There 


1 W.H. follow BC ree cedpev, &D have rou xedpou with a and 6. 

? (2671 a] Levy Cx’. ii. 347 a has «é8pos, and Levy iv. 249 a has xéSpuor. 

3 (26714) J. Zaansth. iv. 6 (Schwab vol. vi. p. 191). Under one of thes 
cedars were ‘‘four shops” selling things needed for purification, and under the 
other were sold ‘‘ pigeons sufficing for the sacrifices of all Israel.” Cedars of sach 
immense size could almost certainly not have grown on Mount Olivet. If they 
had grown there, they would almost certainly have found some other mente 
in Jewish tradition. 

* [9673.2] Swete prints the first xedpws as a paroxyton plural noun, réw afdpur, 
the second as an oxyton sing. name, Kedpue, s.c. (1) ‘‘the ravine of the cedars,” 
(2) ‘‘the ravine Aedren, or Cedar-grove.” He prints raw xé3puwe ‘* of the cedars,” 
int K. xv. 13. Comp. Euseb. Onomast. p. 273 xeups- } odpayt Kedpue, but p. 303 
Keen. Kédpac. 
® [267346] Luc., at the end, has (987%4a) xara riw d3de THs ddalas ris & Ty 
épduy. 
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is no v.r. in i K. xv. 13 & 7@ xe. trav xedpwv (but Luc. om. rev), 
Elsewhere rov is omitted before xedpwv (1 K. il. 37, 2 K. xxiii. 6 
etc.) as it is also before “Arnon,” “ Kishon” etc. when they are 
preceded by the word “torrent” or “ravine” (xequappovs)'. It looks 
as though some tradition connecting “ Kidron” with “cedars ” has 
left its influence on one or two passages where that ravine is 
mentioned, and especially the one in which David is described as 
passing over it in sorrow’, so that it is described by some as “the 
ravine of the cedars.” 

[2673] In Josephus, xedpwy (which occurs nine times) is never 
clearly an indeclinable noun and is sometimes clearly declinable*. 
This proves nothing as to the sense he attached to the name, for 
it is in accordance with his custom of making “Arnon” and “Sihon,” 
etc. as well as “Simon,” declinable. But it is significant that he 
often attaches to xeSpwv the word “called.” Now it is the custom of 
this historian to speak of “the mountain called of Olives,” “the 
tomb ca//ed the Potter’s,” “the camp called of the Assyrians,” i such 
@ way as to suggest that the Greck word connected with “called” ts to 
be translated, as explaining the origin of the place-name. This leads to 
the conclusion that according to analogy he intends his readers to 
translate nedpwv by “cedars” and not to transliterate tt as “ Kedron.” 
It may mean «édpwy “of cedars” or xedpwv “cedar-grove”: but in 
either case, i¢ must be translated‘. It may be noted also that 





1 [2673 ¢] The article is ins. between ‘‘the torrent” and ‘‘ Bosor’’ (“the 
torrent the Bosor”) by LXX in 1 S. xxx. ro, 21 (7. x. 7. Booédp, or Bea»d) and 
by Luc. in 1S. xxx. 9; but that is because the Heb. has ‘‘¢ke Bosor” quite 
exceptionally. The Heb. has not ‘‘¢ke Kidron.” 

2 (2672d] Jerome (Onomast. p. §3) has ‘‘Cedron, ¢ristis maeror siue 
dolor.” 

3 (2678 a] In the following, ¢Aatw» as well as xedpwr will be left unaccented : 
Ant. viii. 1. 5. dkaBalvew rdy xedppour xeSpwra (v.r. xedpwvos, and so Hudson), 
ix. 7. 3 els rhy ddpayya rhy xedpwros, Bell. v. 2. 3 xara rd &aswr xadovperow Epos... 
Gdpayy: Babelg decpyduevor 7 xedpww wvduacra, v. 4. 2 Kara Td Tod Tvadtus 
wsposayopevéueror prfiua...els Thy xedpwra xarouudvny ddpayya, v. 6. 1 Axpe rod 
xeSpuvos...cal ri xeSpwva xadouuerny pdpayya, v. 7. 3 xara TH» ‘Aocupluy 
wapepBodhy Kadoupéyny éemicxuy way Td peraty péxps TOO KeSpwros, Vv. 12. 2 awd Tis 
"Agoupluy rapepBorfs...€rOer da rod Kxedpwros éxl ro dNawwy Spos, vi. 3. 2 rijs 
xeSpwros xadouudévns pdparyyos. 

4 (26783 5] Contrast Amt. iv. 5. 1 éxl rdv rorapdv (Niese) 'Aprir’ bs éx riw... 
(v.r. dpedwos, dpwwra, apyuw, dpydv) iv. §. 2 Tphwy rorauwy...rol per 'Apriwos... 
(without «adovpuévou etc.) where the name has nothing to do with ‘‘lambs” and is 
not to be translated. Scribes might well be perplexed by the various ways 
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Josephus—when describing the flight of David from Jerusalem 
though he does not mention xedpwy, uses €Aacwy as a declinable 
noun (Anz. vii. 9, 2) 5a rod "EXauévos dpous “ through the mount 
[called the] place of olives!.” Blass (pp. 32, 64, 85) would emend § 
*EAa:avos both here and in Acts i. 12. But there ts good reason tp 
think that "EAawyv, the Latin Olivetum, or Olive-grove, might bea 
form that recommended itself both to Josephus and to Lote 
when writing in an elevated style, in preference to the moe 
popular name “mount of oltves.” 

[2674] If John had written rév xeyu. xeSpwv, meaning “ the brook 
Kidron,” without explaining it as he explains ‘‘ Siloam,” “ Gabbath’ 
“Golgotha” etc., (1) he would have gone contrary to his usage ly 
introducing a place-name with the definite article without explaining 
it; (2) he would have adopted a Hebraic construction contray to 
his usage ; (3) he would have gone the way to mislead Greek. readex 
(who would naturally suppose it to mean “cedars ”). But by wring 
Trav xeSpwv without explanation (1) he writes intelligibly for Greds, 
(2) he adopts the exact language of the LX X describing the exik of 
David from Jerusalem, (3) he falls in with a seemly tradition (possibly 
Jewish as well as Greek) that the name meant “the torrent, o 





of representing the names of places with the meanings of their names ey. Gen 
xxvi. 33 éxddecer 7d dvoua, abrod “Opxos, Josh. v. 3 éwl rod xadroupévou river 
Bouwds rw» axpoBvorwy. See 2680c. 

1 (2678 c] In Ant., the only other mention is xx. 8. 6 wpds dpos 70 wrposayoped- 
pevow édatwy EpyecOac where Niese om. épxeoOa: but adds that two MSS. insert it 
Hudson inserts it without comment, and it is needed to complete the sense. 
Hence we may read éAady’ EpxeoOar as Niese reads in iv. 5. 1 ’Apaw & 
(2678 4). But Joseph. Bed. ii. 13. 5 and v. 2. 3 has 7d éAasww eaXdovpevor Spos, ¥. 3.5 
éxi rod é\auw bpous (v.r. kadoupévou Bpous), v. 12. 2, vi. 2. 8 7d dXasew boos— 
agreeing with the use of the LXX and of Mk-Mt., who all say ‘‘ mount of Ode.” 
It may be taken as certain that Josephus never regards éAacwy as an indeclinable 
noun, for he dislikes and avoids such nouns as far as possible—as may be seen from 
his use of Zwaiov dpos (never Led), Pardons or Taradynr} (never Fadadé exc. as 
a personal name), and from his avoidance (or mention as declinable nouns) of 
the names ‘‘Canaan,” ‘‘ Hor,” “Horeb,” and ‘‘Seir.” Note also the way in 
which he introduces Gerizim (Ams. iv. 8. 44) dvoiy dpoiy, Cpctalou (with v.r.) wa 
Tov..., only by degrees falling into the use of the indeclinable form. These facs 
illustrate the divergence between Acts i. 12 dwd dpous r. xadoupévou draumes 
(a declinable noun) and Lk. xix. 29, xxi. 37 wpds (or els) 7d Spos rd xadovperer 
€\acwy, where a declinable noun is out of the question, as it would have to be accus. 
€dawva. The former is Luke’s own use, the latter is that of Synoptic Tradition. 
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vavine, of the cedars.” This reading is also supported by the 
best mss.’ 
On adAdoc and éErepoc (1972) 

[2675] On v. 32 aAdAos éoriv 6 paprupdy (1972) Blass (p. 180) 
most appropriately quotes Aesch. Suppl. 230f. naxet Sexalea...Zevs 
G@AXos. See Lightf. (Gal. i. 6—7) “dAdos adds, while érepos distin- 
guishes,” and “‘érepov implies a difference of kind, which is not 
involved in ado,” “ddAos is another as ‘one besides,’ érepos another 
as ‘one of two’”; and from this notion of “two,” often implying 
contrast, érepos sometimes comes to mean “different.” If adAos 
means “another of the same kind” here, it has a bearing on the 
relation between the Speaker and God, who is the “other.” But there 
is some difficulty in proving that John observes the distinction, as 
he uses érepos only once, xix. 37 “another (érépa) scripture saith.” 
He has previously quoted one scripture from the Law (Ex. xi. 46 
*‘not a bone shall be broken”) and he may mean that “a second and 
independent scripture” from Prophecy predicted the “ piercing.” Heb. 
v. 6 xabws x. év érépw A€yer is not a certain parallel (R.V. “ashe saith 
also in another [place] ”) for Westc. ad /oc. alleges no instance of rér@ 
omitted, and Clem. Rom. viii. év érépw row (“in another [or, second | 
Passage ”) suggests that roxw would have been inserted had that been 
the meaning ; moreover Chrys. ad loc. (ris dort xara rHv tag Medy. ; 
ovdeis Erepos...ovdéva av éxor Tis Erepow Setéar) rather suggests that he 
took érepos to mean “other [than Christ).” The use of érepos and 
G@AXos is different in different authors; ¢g. in Dan., LXX freq. has 
a@AXos and érepos whereas Theod. has érepos freq., dAAos never. In 
Is. Ixv. 15 “another name,” 2.¢. different, LXX has xawov, Aq. and 
Sym. érepov. In N.T., the Petrine and Johannine Epistles never use 
érepos, and Jude only uses it once (verse 7) in the phrase “‘ strange 
flesh,” according to the LXX use of the word in “‘ strange gods” etc. 

[2676] The Pauline Epistles observe the distinction pointed out 








1 [96742] In the description of David's flight (2 S. xv. 23 foll.), the Bible 
mentions both “ Kidron” and ‘‘ Olivet.” Josephus mentions only Olivet. Luc. 
in 2 S. xv. 23 adds (2672 4) ‘‘of the olive,” beside mentioning ‘‘ the ascent of the 
Olives” in #6. 30. In the Gospels, where Mk-Mt. mention ‘‘ Mount of Olives” 


and “Gethsemane,” Lk. has ‘‘ Mount of Olives’ alone, Jn xedpwy alone, but SS 


in Jn has ‘‘the torrent of Cedron, a 42// where...” and so Diatess. It is almost 
certain that at a very early time a parallel must have been perceived between the 
going forth of David and that of Christ; and the parallel may have influenced 
the latest of the Gospels most. 
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by Lightf. on Gal. i. 6 els repov evayyéAtov, & ovK sory ais, “y 
a different Gospel, which is not another [of the same kind]...” % 
Rom. ii. 1 “thou judgest ¢hy neighbour (rov érepov),” iL 21 “thy 
that teachest some one else (Zrepov without rov),” vil. 3 “if she becom 
[wedded] to a new husband (avipi é.),” 4 ‘‘ that you should becom 
[wedded] to a new [husband] (es rd yevréoOar vpas érépy),” vii 3 
“But I note a new-and-strange (érepov) law in my member’ 
vill. 38—g “‘nor [evil] angels, nor principalities, nor powers,...ng 
any other [however new and strange| created thing («rice éé}? 
There is perhaps a play on érepos in xiii. 8—g “he that loveth & 
neighbour (rov érepov) hath fulfilled Torah ; for the [command], Thos 
shalt not commit adultery...and every other [however separate ad 
distinct] (érépa) commandment is summed up in this,” where perhaps 
there is also an allusion to the fact that the second half of the 
Decalogue (which deals with man’s duty to man) was recognised 3 
(Philo ii. 189, 201 etc.) 9 érépa wevrds, “the second and distind 
Pentad.” And perhaps Chrysostom is right here in saying that the 
Apostle means that the love of man includes the love of God. It 
would be possible similarly to go through the other Pauline Episties 
(excluding the pastoral ones) and to shew that érepos always 
has a shade of difference from aAAos, ¢g. in 2 Cor. xi. 4 do 
‘Tnoowv...wvetpa érepov...evayyuov erepov “another Jesus...a differest 
[Holy] Spirit...a adsferent Gospel.” Even in 1 Cor. xii 8—10 
where érépw twice intervenes between aAAqw, the writer means “one 
...another...some one else...another...someone else,” and he omits & 
after érépw to gain emphasis by abruptness. 

[2677] These details support Lightfoot’s view of Gal. i. 6 against 
that of Blass, who sees (p. 318) “no distinction.” ‘They also shew 
that each author must be judged by himself. Perhaps in Lk. and 
Acts the use varies according to the documents compiled by the 
author. In Lk. xvi. 18 yapewv érépav means (as in Rom. vill. 3) 
‘‘marrying a new wife,” but the parall. Mk x. 11, Mt. xix. g have 
aAAnv. John, being a peculiarly discriminative writer, probably means 
(xix. 37) ‘“‘a different and independent prophecy” or a “second 
prophecy” (not “another of the same kind”). In Jn v. 43 && 
aAXos €X\Gy, we might have expected érepos as in Mt. xi. 3, Lk. vii 19 
“Are we to expect a different [deliverer]?” but Jn means “ If another 
come [ professing to be of the same kind as myself |,” like the Pauline 
(2 Cor. xi. 4) adAov "Incotv. On Lk. vii. 19 érepov xpooSoxcmeyr perh. 
softened to Lk. vii. 20 a\Aov zpocdoxapev see 1856. 
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On the accusative of time (2013) 

[2678] In Mk xiii. 35 dye f pecovixrioy (v. r. -(ov) 4} dAexropo- 
@evias, it is usual (Swete ad doc. and Blass p. 311) to take p. as 
accus. But it would be difficult to explain the abrupt change from 
accus. to genit. More probably « is adverbial. See Wetst. ad Joc. 
who first quotes Phrynichus as saying that pecovicnoy is “ poetic,” 
and then Theocr. xiii. 69, xxiv. 11, in both of which passages the 
word is adverbial (perovixriov, in the latter, being illustrated by 
Kiessling from Anacr. ili. 1 pecovunriow xof wpais). This adverbial 
use distinguishes Mk from Lk., who (like Lucian and Plutarch) 
uses p. as a noun, Lk. xi. 5, Acts xvi. 25, xx. 7%. 

On the article used vocatively (2051) 

[2678] As regards xx. 28 ‘O xvpuds pov (in the confession of 
Thomas) it must be noted that the vocative with 6 in idiomatic Greek 
differs in tone and usage from the vocative with the Hebrew article. 
The latter is frequently solemn and addressed to God ; the former is 
often vernacular and imperious as being addressed to a slave, or to 
a policeman, or to a nameless person in a crowd, or to some one 
whose name the speaker humorously affects to have forgotten’. 





1 (9678 az] For a curious phrase, prob. indicating point of time, see Berl. Pap. 
i, no. 69 (A.D. 120) Spaxuds...ds cal droduow can ry Evyicra Sobnooudry dyurly. 
This is rendered in Class. Rev. (1901) vol. xv. p. 438 ‘‘ with your next wages,” 
as meaning accompaniment; but the document is an I. O. U. given by Valerius 
Longus Irreds to Julius Agrippianus lrwevs, of the same Tépun, as follows: dpoAoyo 
Ex» wapd cou xphow Evroxoy apyuplou ceBacrol vouliuaros Spaxpas éxardy rescepd- 
xovra, Gs xal drodwow on Ty fv-yicra SoPncopéry dyuwrly. We cannot suppose that 
one soldier would say to another in the same squadron ‘‘I will pay you so-and-so 
with your next wages.’ Perhaps—as in English we say ‘‘af the next prize- 
distribution,” ‘‘aé the next feast” (where ‘‘a/” means ‘‘at the time of” or 
‘when it comes round”)—so these military men were in the habit of saying 
among themselves ‘‘at next pay” meaning ‘‘at next pay [day].” 

3 (2679 .a] Aristoph. Ack. 54 ‘‘the police (there, off with him],” of roféraz, 
Ran. 40 6 wais, and 521, 6 rais, dxodovGe: lit. ‘‘the boy [in attendance],” Xen. 
Anab. i. 5. 16 (in a hasty and unceremonious speech dispensing with the usual 
GydSpes) KAdapyxe xal Ipdteve xal of ddro« of rapdvres “EAAnves, ob lore 8,7: woceire. 
Perh. too we should follow Steph. in reading 6 (not with Stalb. &) in Plato Symp. 
172 ‘‘Mr Phalerian (6 %.), said he, you there (ovros), Apollodorus!’’ Athen. 
xiii. 580 D Mecpdxcov, 6 cards, pnol, addressed to a young butcher with a play on 
the word xa\és (sometimes written up in the streets as a sign of affection). Blass 
p. 86 quotes Aristoph. Acharn. 142 psi’ els rd wpdader drlyow 7) xaynpdpos which 
sounds better than the regular and formal (Dind.) rpolrw 's 7d rpdcder...: but 
something would depend on the degree of respect attached to the young lady. 
This idiom is of a piece with the appellative odros, the French ‘‘chose,” and 
English slang equivalents. 
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When Mark uses this vocative in the Hebrew sense, he is careful 
prefix the Aramaic original’. When he uses it imperiously, he dog 
not insert the Aramaic’. In expressing the solemn vocative of 
“ Father,” divergences would naturally arise in Greek. The Arama 
is Adda, the article, or vocative case, being in the suffix. This mig 
be expressed by (1) warep, (2) 6 waryp, or (3) waryp (setting aside 
Hebraic & as meaning in LXX something different from the Grek 
é). The first of these (supplemented by pe» in Mt.) has bee 
adopted in the Lord’s Prayer, the second (supplemented by ‘App. 
in Mk; John, as we have seen (2052—3), uses both (1) and (3) and 
appears to distinguish between them. 

[2680] These facts should keep the reader’s mind open to the 
possibility of exceptional Johannine usage as to the vocative of pu, 
The vocative xJpee occurs repeatedly in the Egyptian papymi, and 
it is also used in Talmudic Hebrew and Aramaic, meaning “ny 
lord” or “sir,” besides being applied (2049 foll.) to God in the LXX 
and elsewhere. It might, therefore, imply no special reverence ; and 
Mark puts Ja8fi, but never «vpie, into the mouths of the disciples 
addressing Jesus*. In the healing of the leper, where Matthew and 
Luke have «ipte, Mark omits it“. The Matthew-Luke tradition repre 
sents Christ as condemning those who say to Him Kupre, Kupre, without 
doing His commandments*®. Origen, ina comment on Jn xiii. 13 pes 
guwvetré pe ‘O Sidacxados xai ‘O xvpios, remarks on the uselessness of 





1 [2679 6] Mk v. 41 TadecOd xodu 8 dori peOepunvevépevor Td Kopdcre, ol 
Aéyw, Eyecpe, Mt. ix. 25 om., Lk. viii. 54 4 wais Eyecpe, and Mk xiv. 36 ‘ABpd 
d warhp, Mt. xxvi. 39 wdrep mov, Lk. xxii. 42 wdrep. 

2 [2679 ¢] Mk ix. 25 70 dAadop cal kwohory xvedua (Mt.-Lk. om.), Delitzsch does 
not ins. the Heb. article. Lk. has the vocative article in xii. 32 uy popes n 
puxpoy woluscovy, and a quasi-vocative article in vi. 25 oval dpiv, ol éuwewAqopéra, 
but xi. 39 viv duets ol &....xadaplfere seems rather appositional than vocative. 
Maxdpio ol wrwyxol is followed in Mt. v. 3 by aéraéy but in Lk. vi. 20 by 
Uuerdpa, as though vocative; and a corresponding difference continues in the 
contexts. 

> [26802] Kvpe, in Mk, is uttered only by the Syrophcenician woman (Mk vii. 
28). The disciples, including Judas, use saSBi thrice, Mk ix. 5, xi. 21, xiv. 43. 

“Mk i. 40, Mt. viii. 2, Lk. v. 12. 

5 [26804] Mt. vii. 21 ob was b Adywr por Kipte, Kopre, Lk. vi. 46 ri 8¢ pe 
Kadeire Kipie, Kipte; On the latter of these Alf. makes no remark, but Steph. 
gives nothing like the constr. ; D has Neyerat, #.¢. Aéyere, and so have Clem. Alex 
and Iren. (dicitis); SS and Diatess. have ‘* Not all that say unto me,‘ My Lord, 
my Lord.’” Mt. vii. 22—3 describes the rejection of some, who cry Kupre, Kipee. 
The parall. Lk. xiii. 25 describes the rejection of some, who cry Kupe. 
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some utterances of Kupre, Kupre, and he adduces 1 Cor. xil. 3 eizrety 
Kvpios ‘Incots, and speaks of ro xadas eirety rw Swrype 7d O didaoxados. 
He leaves on us the impression that he does not regard 6 d:dacxados 
as a Hebraic vocative, but as a title used in the nominative: “ Ye 
address me [using] the [title] Teacher and the [title] Lord?,” and 
that this seems to him more weighty than the ordinary vocative xvpte, 
which might mean merely ‘‘Sir.” He 1s, of course, wnting not about 
the difference of cases but about the difference of spirit : yet he seems 
‘© assume that the Johannine 6 xvupsos, though not predicatively used, 
mplies a confession of lordship. 

[2681] In the Apocalypse, «vpre, 6 Oeds is thrice used? vocatively. 
In Rev. iv. 11 aftos ef, 6 xvptos Kai 6 G05 yywv—where A.V. follows 
an inferior text with simply xvpee—the rendering (in view of the non- 
existence of o «vptos as a vocative anywhere and the threefold «vpre 
® Geds in this very book) seems to be “ Thou, [being] our Lord and 
our God, art worthy” ; but it differs very little from a vocative. 

[2682] Returning to the confession of Thomas, most readers will 
feel that the ordinary vocative xvpeé pov would have been com- 
paratively common-place, and that it would also have almost required 
to be followed by some appeal for help, or some ascription of praise. 
Thomas’s silence is far more effective. We have also to consider 
that the Saviour has previously approved of the appellation o 
diwSdoKados Kai 6 «ips: and there is an appropriateness in His 
leading them on from that to the still higher o «xvptos xai 6 Geos. 
It has been noted above (2680 4) that, where Matthew has o Aéyowv 
pot, Kupee, Luke has the rare or unique pe xadcire, Kvpte, apparently 
meaning xadetre Aéyovres. Similarly, John might use earev aire in 
the sense of éxdAeoe or elre dwvdv. These facts favour the view of 
R.V. (against the one suggested in 2051) that xaé means “and” (not 
‘‘also”) and that the meaning is ‘‘ Thomas said to him [the words] 
‘ My lord—and my God®*.’” 


1 [2680] Lobeck p. 517 quotes Dio Cass. lvii. 14. 860, Pausan. vill. 41. 479 
and ix. 25. 76, Aesch. De fals. /. p. 275, Plutarch, De Garrulstate ch. xxii. to 
shew that the nominative may follow the phrases érwruulay AaBew etc. 
(=xaNeioGa). More remarkable are (24.) Phot. Bibl. Ixxx. p. 192 @ xAjow Oerro 
Padevrinavés, Dio Cass. xliii. 13. 349 BiBdlov yedyas 6 “Aytixdruw éxddeoe, In 
xiii. 13 Nonnus has accus. xolpayow and &ddexador. 

2 Rev. xi. 17, xv. 3, xvi. 7. 

3 [268234] Origen (on xiii. 13) has elwety ry Zwripe 7d 'O diédoxados. Having 
regard to the frequent interchange of o and w in the first century, it is quite 
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On ix. 30 én ToytTq rap (2068) 

[2683] In ix. 30 & rovrw yap 7d Oavpacrov... a, 5, and SS ome 
yap. D, e and Walton’s Syriac have ody. A and others have & wp» 
rovry. Also ¢ must have read rovro for év tour (and Scrivenes 
Adversaria mentions rovro as a Gk reading). To before bavpscry 
is omitted by AD and others. Diatess. has ‘‘ From this 1s the wonder” 
Blass (p. 275) remarks that the words are “ equivalent to an interop. 
tive ob yap év rovrw.” This suggests that ov interrogative may hay 
been dropped by most mss. but may have been read by D andes 
ovy supplanting yap. But od yap interrogative, though good classal 
Greek, does not occur in John, who frequently uses it in statemex 
(ili. 17, 34, iv. 9, xii. 47 etc.). Nonnus has Totro yap éon ré bags 
woAv wAdov Gre wep tpiy “Ovros éyy ayvworos, shewing that he read 
yap’. Did he also read rovro with ¢, and, if so, éy as & meaning 
“ unique,” “ preeminent”? Comp. Epict. i. 17. 13 dp ovy rovre im 
TO péya cai 7O Gavpaoctoy,,,; “Is this, then, the great [object], the 
wonderful [ideal)...?” 

On 6 Aé, 4 Ae (2071) 

[2684] In John, o d¢, 9 dé etc. is far rarer than in any othe 

Gospel and almost always occurs in the phrase “asd, or dut, he said” 


possible that in xx. 28 the original was €1TTENAYTOTOOKYPIOC and that the second 
TO has been omitted. 6, when thus or similarly used, and also when prefixed to 
interrogations, is very liable to corruption, as in Mk ix. 23, Mt. xix. 18, Lk. i 6:, 
xix. 48, Gal. iv. 25, 1 Thess. iv. 1 etc. 

(2682 5] Nonnus has Owpas & vorepdunris aporBdda pijtaro deriv, Keipare 
huérepos kal éuos Oeds, where the change of pron. (‘‘our...#2y”’) is rather startling 
But perhaps he felt that ‘‘#y Lord” was liable to be confused with ‘‘my lord” 
which means little more than “ Sir.” ‘* My God” could not be thus misunderstool: 
and the sing. ‘‘ my’ was preferable here as it expressed Thomas's personal oo 
viction that his ‘‘lord” was also ‘‘God.” I do not however think that Noass 
means ‘‘our Lord [is] a/so my God” as suggested in 2061. 

1 [2683 a] Comp. Fayim Pap. 123 (Edd.) ‘‘Having been molested I was 
unable to come down...let us get from him the rest of the oil if you agree. [/ sy, 
‘molested,’| for Teuphilus the Jew has come (é\7AvOew yap T. "Iovdatos) saying ‘I 
have been pressed in as a cultivator, and I want to go to Sabinus.’ [7hst 
strange) for he did not ask me to be released at the time that he was impressed 
(obre yap elpnxe Hu(i)» aydueros tva arodvGy), but has suddenly told me to-day 
(AAG algridi [. Jus elpnyer tulv ofpepov). [You need take no steps at present) for 
I will find out whether he is speaking the truth (yrwoopna yap ef adyOds dén).” 

[2683 5] The translation given above is that of the editors, except that they 
have omitted a rendering of ydp in each case, and I have inserted it together with 
a conjectural addition of the ellipsis implied. Note also (1) efpyyen (sic) used for 
elwew once at least, if not twice, (2) the use of o8re...aAAd. 
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In iv. 32, v. 17, vi. 20, R.V. has “But he [Jesus] said,” in vii. 41 
“ But some said,” in xx. 25 “ But he [Thomas] said ”—because in all 
these cases there is adversativeness. Besides iv. 32, v. 17, vi. 20, it 
is used once more (xxi. 6 R.V. “and he said ”) of Jesus, in His reply 
te the saying of the disciples that they have taken no fish. Perhaps 
it would be best to render it ‘‘du#,” so as to suggest adversativeness : 
* They said, We have taken nothing [and were on the point of desisting 
rom fishing], 4u¢ he said, ‘Cast the net...and ye shall find fish.’” 
Chen all the four passages where John uses o d€ concerning Jesus 
vill represent Him as correcting or comforting the disciples or 
»pposing the Jews. 

Jn tinep (2092) 

[2685] “Hzep occurs emphatically with paAdoy in Xen. Conz. i. 15 
wre yap tywye owxovdaca: dy Suvaiuyy madAov iprep GBdvaros yeviobas, 
*I could no more be serious than become immortal,” implying 
*I could not possibly become immortal.” Comp. Orig. Comm. 
Yoann. Lomm. i. 262 evdoxotvros tov Oeov padrAov nas advadéfac Oat... 
ixtas...yrep dmahAayqvar tav TogouTwy vouilouévwv Kxaxwv, and 46. 
1. 252 ovvapwalew padXdov Kai codilerOar Svvarat...mrep weiBay (vr. 
awep weiOa). For Eustathius on //ad i. 117 see Steph. rep. 

Jn ina (2098) 

[2686] John’s predilection for iva does not appear to be sufficiently 
ecognised in Blass’s remarks (p. 223) (a) “John, Matthew, and Mark 
mploy it very freely. Luke much more rarely especially in the 
kcts,” (p. 321) (4) ‘Probably even in the Gospels its insertion is 
iften the work of scholiasts”: (¢) “in Jo. v. 36 read reAewwoas with 
Vert.,” (d@) “in xi. 31 en (without éxec) with Syr. Lew. and 
chrys.,” (¢) “ (in xl. 55 [read] dyvioa: with Chrys.,” (/) “[in] xii. 20 
read] xpooxuvyoa with Syr. Lew. and Chrys.” 

(2687] To begin with (2). Since John employs iva about (1726) 
s often as Mk, Mt. and Lk. all together’, it is reasonable to expect, 
1 him, many uses of it that would seem suspicious in the other 
vangelists but (4) are not to be suspected, in his Gospel, of being 
the work of scholiasts.” (c) As regards Tertullian’s rendering of 
. 36 iva rekewow (Prax. 31) “consummare,” it should be noted 








1 (9687 a] Jn abt 150, Mk 65, Mt. 40, Lk. 50. These figures are hardly 
ompatible with the inference suggested above that Luke uses a ‘‘much more 
wrely” than the other evangelists, including Matthew. It would be less 
hisleading to say that L&. uses va more freq. than Mt. in his Gospel, but less 
reely in the Acts (12 times). 
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that whereas the Latin versions agree with the Greek order, Te: 
tullian disagrees ; and it is quite possible that he wrote “dedi ¢ 
consummaré,” and that the dropping of ‘‘ ut” after “-it” has led tp 
the reading “consummare!.” Chrysostom twice quotes the vere 
with fva*, Nonnus paraphrases it as ofpa reAéoow. The ances 
Latin translations have “ut.” John himself repeats this very phrase 
with fva. Why should all these witnesses weigh less than a possby 
corrupt text in Tertullian? (d) In xi. 31, it is true that SS rendes 
cis TO pvnpetov iva KAavoy éxet. 7 ovv M. ‘to the grave...f weep: ad 
she Mary”; but this, besides being slight evidence, may be th 
result of textual corruption®. In any case Chrys. does not guste ths 
passage without iva, but merely refers to it in a paraphrase, “a 
began to follow her as though she were going away to weep (« 
xAavoat arepxopéry).” Nonnus has édpa. (¢) In xi. §5 avéByow.. 
iva ayvicwow éavrovs it is true that Mrs Lewis renders SS freely y 
“to,” but SS has “{s% order) that” and Mr Burkitt has “that’ 
Chrysostom condenses and paraphrases three verses thus (xi. 55—7} 
wodXoi Sé éx Tis xwpas avéByoav dyvicat éavrovs. «ai éSwany rapey 
yeXias of apxeepets kai of ®. va mudcwow avrev. Nonnus has ofp 
(Sf) In xii. 20 Foav 5t “EAAnvés tives ex trav avaBawovrow iva poe. 
Kuvjowoww év rH} opty, SS has “to,” and Chrysostom has joar 3€ re 
tov ‘EXAAyvwv avaBavres mpooxuvyoa els tHv €opryv. This is the 
nearest approach to evidence of an original infinitive. But it is quite 
unconvincing. It simply shews that Chrysostom would himself prefe 
the inf. to ia after verbs of motion and that he sometimes lapses 
into it when he quotes freely or paraphrases. As regards SS, or any 


1 (2687 4] Both here and in xvii. 4 dé3wxds po Ga wothow, D reads the aons 
(€5wxey or &5wxas), Translators with this reading would naturally use the imper. 
subjunct. ‘“‘consummarem,” and indeed in xvii. 4 the Latin versions have “ut 
facerem.”” To go further into the question would require an examination o 
Tertullian’s general rendering of fa clauses and of the instances in which he allows 
himself to use the infin. after ‘‘dedit.” Even in the absence of such evidence, t 
is safe to say that error is more likely to be in Tertullian’s present text thana 
the general consent of all the Greek texts and commentators. 

2 [2687] Chrys. also thrice quotes the passage with €dwxer for 5é5wxer,—whicd 
favours the view that Tertullian may have written ‘‘ dedit”’ as an aorist. Cramer 
prints a quotation of the words as wa row (for ba reXecwow). 

3 [2687 @] It is pretty certain that SS has read €xe1nH as though it were exein 
i.e. ‘‘ she.” This explains its omission of “there.” Reading the context ths 
incorrectly, the translator may have dropped INé after 1ON and taken KAayCu as 
KAayCal to make sense. 
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. translation, its evidence, on this point, may be very slight. Comp. 
a’ 27 afws iva Avow (21042) where there is no suspicion of any 
‘ various reading. The Latin versions mostly have “dignus so/vere,” 
_ Vulg. “ut solvam,” mm “ut solvere” (sic); but it would be absurd to 
~ @eny that John wrote wa, although the parallel Synoptists have 
‘ ieoayds with infinitive. 

~ On vili. 56 Hraddicato ina (3007) 

[2688] On viii. 56 yyaAAdcaro iva By, Blass (p. 225) says ‘the 
meaning can only be ‘to long with ecstasy’ ‘to rejoice that he should 
see’”: and he compares Herm. Vis. iii. 8. 1 (misprinted iii. 8. 7) 
wepyxapys éyevouny tov ideiv, and ili. 10. 6 wept rovrwy wepidvros yun 
May rod yrdéva, also (p. 321) Libanius (A.D. 350) Apol. Socr. § 68 
véproro idey ‘in the prospect of seeing.’ But, according to this 
view, Herm. Mis. iii. 10. 6 ought to mean “I was very sorrowful 
that I should know,” or “in the prospect of knowing,” which is the 
Opposite of what is meant. In both passages of Hermas, zrepcxapys 
and xepiAvros appear to be used like wroAAyv xapav (or Avrny) exw 
followed by a genitive governed by the implied noun. Comp. 
(if the text is correct) Joseph. Ant. xix. 2. 3 eptxapys x. eAridos 
x. ppovyyaros. In any case, these instances afford little guidance 
as to the way in which John would use ayaAXaoGa iva. Nonnus 
has deity sydAAero', which Steph. (162 C) quotes, in about seven 
columns of instances, as the sole instance of an inf. with this 
verb. Steph. also gives (#3.) one instance of the accus., but in 
that and in every other case the verb refers to past or present 
causes of joy and never means “look forward with joy to the future.” 
In John, some reference to the future is needed, because of the 
following words, “‘and Ae saw.” We can hardly suppose that John 
meant “ Rejoiced decause he saw, and he saw.” 

[2689] The probable explanation is that yaAAuoaro—which 


1 (2688 a] ’A-yd)Xoua: mostly means ‘‘I am proud of,” but Irenaeus i. 2. 1 says 

** And according to them [the Valentinians}] Nous alone took pleasure (é¢réprero) 
[in] contemplating the Father, and exsdted (tyyd\Xero) [in] considering His im- 
measurable greatness.” Nonnus could not use #ya\\cdearo in a hexameter: and 
the aorist #y}Aaro appears (Steph.) to have been rare: 4 has “‘laetabatur,” 
e ‘‘exultatus est” (as also in v. 35). The Latin renderings of Origen vary as 
follows (Lomm. vi. 38, viii. 216 ‘‘desideravit sé videret,” vi. 279 ‘‘exsultavit sf 
videret,” ix. 145 ‘‘concupivit widere,” xiv. 425 ‘‘quia desideraverit videre”’). 


They afford a useful warning against the danger of inferring a Johannine infin. 
from an infin. in a Latin translation. 
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may be here conveniently rendered “ exulted ” to distinguish it frog 
éxapn ‘‘ rejoiced "expresses the Jewish tradition that Abraham was 
filled with a divine “strength?” and ‘joy in believing*,” m& order 
that, in accordance with the divine decree, he might receive the 
reward of the vision of the Day of the Lord’. Origen expresdy 





1 [2689 2] Comp. Rom. iv. 20 ‘‘he (#.e. Abraham) was strengthened (ively 
pudOn) tn, or by, fatth (ry wlore:),” Heb. xi. 11 ‘* By faéth also Sarah herself receive 
strength (Sbvapuy).” 

2 [26894] Comp. Rom. xv. 13 ‘‘ Now may the God of hope fill you witha 
Joy and peace in believing.” 

3 (2689 ¢] Comp. 1 Pet. i. 6—g ‘‘In whom ye exzilt (d-yadXsaeGe), thoegh now 
for a little while ye have been put to grief...that the proof of your faith...might be 
found unto praise and glory...at the revelation of Jesus Christ : whom, not hava 
seen, ye love ; [looking] to whom, though now ye see not, yet believing, ye ex 
(dyadXGre ? -Go6e) with joy unspeakable..., recesving the end of your faith the 
salvation of your souls.” The context here implies that the ‘‘exultam” fad 
itself—as well as the ‘‘ proof” of their faith—is ordained to lead the believes 
the ‘‘ end,” namely ‘‘ salvation.” 

(2689 4] The ‘hought runs through the whole of the Bible that ‘‘ exultant joy" 
in God is a gift from God, or a virtue to be practised: but the word (whid 
Steph. does not quote from any source but LXX or Christian writings) does net 
occur (in any form) in the LXX till 2 S. i. 20 R.V. ‘‘lest the daughters of the 
uncircumcised ¢riumph” (LXX dyal\idouwra, but Aq. and the rest, yaupedsun), 
When dya\Xdouas occurs as rendering Hebrew, it is restricted (with six exep 
tions) to the Psalms (about s0) and Isaiah (10). In 3 Mace. ii. 17, as in2 S. i209 
it is used in a bad sense, being perh. used like dydAAopuax ‘‘ plume myself,” *‘ boast” 
It represents 7 (not 8, as Oxf. Conc.) Hebrew words including ‘‘ sing,” “ boast,” 
etc., but Aq. appears to have restricted it to ‘‘exultation ” in a good sense. In 
N.T. the verb (with the exc. of Mt. v. 12 dyaAAcaéo@e, parall. Lk. vi. 23 oxprigar) 
is restricted to Lk., Jn, Acts, 1 Pet.and Rev. Consequently, although the Pauline 
Epistles emphatically inculcate the virtue or duty of ‘‘ rejoicing,” we might easily 
miss the connexion between this and the ‘‘exsdtation” of Abraham: bat the 
Apostle certainly regards ‘‘joy” or ‘‘rejoicing” as a gift—like ‘‘ faith” and 
‘‘hope”—to be used with a view fo the ultimate seeing of the truth “‘ face to 
face.” Paul, like John, would maintain that we are to ‘‘ exwdt,” that we may 
“* see” Christ's ‘‘ day.” 

[2689¢] The non-use of dyaAXdouxas in the Pentateuch perhaps prevented 
Philo from using the word largely (if at all); but he (i. 602—3) dwells on the 
“* laughter” of Abraham (Gen. xvii. 17) ‘‘ Then Abraham fell upon his face and 
laughed—” reminding us that ‘‘ Isaac” means ‘‘ laughter,” that the soul, so to 
speak, ‘‘rejoices before joy,” and that ‘‘hope anticipates the coming good and 
indicates it to the soul that is to be its permanent possessor.” Philo’s Quses. 
tn Gen, (on Gen. xvii. 17) says that the ‘‘falling on the face” implied “an 
act of adoration and an excess of divine ecstasy” and also an act of confessica, 
and adds ‘‘jure autem risit exsudéans de promissione magna spe adimpletes.” 
Compare Rom. iv. 18—21 éx’ édwld: éwlorevoer els ro -yeréoOas abriw warépa reer 
€Ovav...dovs Sdtay rp Gew xal rAnpopopnbels. 
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gays that Abraham was zof one of those who “desired to see” the 
Day of the Lord—and he adds that Abraham “rejoiced ” in offering 
up his son Isaac—a sacrifice universally recognised as a type of the 
crucifixion’. Irenaeus also couples the ayaAAiaors of Abraham with 
that of Mary the Lord’s mother*: and probably it is implied that in 


1 (2689 £] See Origen Lomm. i. 178 quoting Jn viii. 36 and saying ol rere- 
Asteopévor xal kagdépovres (sc. wpopffras) ovx éweOtynoay (deity a eldov ol dwbcrodka 
(referring to Mt. xiii. 17) reOewphxacc yap abrd (taking é¢re6vunoay to mean 
“< desired in vain”). His words in Lomm. ii. 300 d¢’ od l3wr rh» Inood tyuépay 
yadXdearo xal éxdpn, give at first the impression that he took [va {3p to mean 
Gre ef8ey: but a comparison of all his quotations indicates that the Iva {@y is so 
overshadowed in his mind by el3e» that he scarcely touches on the former. In 
his commentary on Rom. iv. 24 (Lomm. vi. 279) he mentions the “‘ exultation ” of 
Abraham after saying that the patriarch ‘‘offered up his only son rgotcing 
(gaudens),” and on Gen. xxi. 8 (Lomm. viii. 215) he treats the ‘‘joy” of Abraham 
@s equivalent to ‘‘/saac,” so that ‘‘ /saac crescebat”=‘‘ gaudium crescebat 
Abrahamo.” Before his first quotation of the passage, Origen (Lomm. i. 152—3) 
maintains at great length that, as Christian apostles and martyrs were ‘‘ adorned”’ 
oc ‘‘ prepared” (xogpodpevas, éxoouhOnoay ry pdprupes elyac) so patriarchs and 
prophets ‘‘have received as a gift [given] by God the [task of] preannouncing 
Christ, having perceived Him [in the mind] (7d rpoxarayyetAa: Xpicrdy, vofoarres 
adrér, 8ipor two Oeod el\jpac:), teaching...... As now ‘he that hath not known the 
Son hath not the Father (1 Jn ii. 23),’ so also we must perceive that it was of old. 
Wherefore (dep) Abraham ‘exulted [with exultation given from God] in order 
that he might see the day of Christ’....” A gloss quoted in the notes to Hesychius 
on dyaAXNaua quotes dydA\w as meaning cooxw, and possibly Origen may have in 
his mind some allusion to this meaning of the kindred word. In fine, we cannot 
be certain that Origen took fva as meaning ‘‘in order that,” but it is certain that 
he regarded the dyaAXlacrs as something more than a subjective ‘‘ longing.” 

% (2689.7) Irenaeus iv. 5. 3—4 has ‘‘ ...‘exulfavit ut videret..., et gavisus est.’ 
Quid enim? ‘Credidit Abraham Deo...(Rom. iv. 3, Gen. xv. 6),’” and ‘‘ Propheta 
ergo cum esset A. et videret in Spiritu diem adventus Domini et passionis dis- 
positionem...exudfavet uchementer. Non incognitus igitur erat Dominus Abrahae 
cuius diem concupivsl videre.” Either this is inconsistently translated or Irenaeus 
halted between two meanings, ‘‘exultare,” and ‘‘concupiscere.” The translator 
also renders ¢xdpy first ‘‘gavisus est” and then ‘‘exultavit vehementer”—or else 
Irenaeus interchanged ¢xdpy and #yaAXdoaro. The context speaks of Abraham as 
*‘ following the Logos...i order that (twa) he might find his abiding city (rodrev@y) 
with the Logos” and as ‘‘ willingly (xpo0duws) ” giving up his son as a sacrifice to 
God, ‘‘ i order that (tva) God also might be pleased to give As son as a sacrifice 
for us.” There is a suggestion (though no more) that Irenaeus took tva [6p to mean 
‘* 3 order that [Abraham] might see [the Incarnation and the Sacrifice of Christ 
typified in the sacrifice of Isaac].” 

(2680 4] Elsewhere Irenaeus paraphrases thus, iv. 7. 1 ‘‘ Abraham...concupivit 
cam dtem videre, uti et ipse complecteretur Christum : et per Spiritum prophetiae 
eam videns exuifavit,”’ where the last word seems to confuse #yaAN\dearo and 
éxdpn. He passes at once to Simeon’s utterance (‘‘ viderunt oculi mei salutare 
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both cases this exultant and ecstatic belief was a gift from God may 
a view to (iva) the fulfilment of divine purpose. The Epistle to te 
Romans (iv. 18) says the same thing in different words, when ¢ 
declares that Abraham “believed fo the intent that [in accorder 
with God’s will| he might become («is ro yevéoOar avroy) the father 
of many nations.” John elsewhere uses the very exceptional passe 
form (ayaAAwoOjva) concerning the Pharisees, who were willing 
“to be gladdened,” for a season, in the light of John the Bapts' 











tuum”) and that of Mary, ‘‘ Magnificat...et exultavit,” and concludes ‘‘Bene igi 
Dominus noster...dicens, Abraham pater vester exultavit ut videret diem meg 
et vidit, et gavisus est” (quoted similarly in ii. 22. 6). 

(2689 s] This mention of the Magnificat (Lk. i. 47) #yadAlace 1d rend me 
raises the question whether #yyaANacer (or -ce), read by all mss. there, means some. 
thing different from #yadXtdoaro. The active is not found in LXX anywhere, ax 
in N.T. elsewhere exc. in 1 Pet. i. 8 (where B has preserved it), and Rev. xz; 
xalpwper kal dyadXGer (where several authorities have dyarAcwpeOa). 1 Pet. and 
Rev. may have used the active in a special sense as will be seen below (9000). 
But that Lk. should use it thus is improbable, as he has the middle thrice (ia Lk 
and Acts together) and applies it once to Christ Himself. A Greek traditin 
printed as Origen’s in connexion with his Latin comment on Lk. i. 47, says" 
3é rvedua adris tyya\ddoaro...clra fyaddtdoaro 7d wretpa adrijs, and Crea 
prints a comment, 8d xal #ya\dcdoaro 7d wvetud wou. This may be the true reading. 
If wzyaA\caca came at the end of a line and roro wvevya at the beginning of the 
next, it would be very natural that the first ro should be dropped, and a changed 
to ¢ for sense. 

1 (2689 7] Els ré in the Pauline Epistles almost always expresses, not resk 
alone, but atm—she aim of God, underlying and controlling the motions of mea 
This is especially the case in the Epistle to the Romans (i. rr, iii. 26, iv. 1 
els rd elvpat...els TO AoyiocOHvat, iv. 16, vii. 4 etc.). Of course where eis 76 is 
connected with a special phrase like ércOuplay Exwr (Phil. i. 23) it may mem 
‘pointing towards” without this notion of divine control. But the whole 
atmosphere of the Epistle to the Romans is full of the thought of God’s pre 
ordinance; and iv. 18 els ro yeréo Oa, both from a literary and from a grammatial 
point of view, must be regarded as implying that thought. 

2 (2689 4] On v. 35 #OeAhoate dyadNadyvac mpds wpay ev rp geri aire, 
Chrysostom says ‘‘they merely admired (é0avuacay) for a season,” Cramer has 
dwedétarro mpds wpay, SS ‘‘ye wished to make your boast for the hour a 
his light,” Nonnus épadpivacde...dyakdduera. Clem. Alex. (815) substitutes 
dyaANaddpew for dyaAacwueGa in quoting Ps. cxvili. 24. In many Christiaa 
writers (¢.g. Chrys. on Gal. vi. 17 dydAAeras rpatyara wepepépav, but Vulg. 
dyadXdferat) there is much confusion between dydAdopuas ‘‘ d0asé [of what is my 
own],” and dyaAdcdouac ‘ rejoice, or, sing pratses [to the glory of God}.” Field 
(on Ps. xxxiii. 1) has wayraxod rd, dyadddode, 6 per “Axdras, aivetre, 6 dé Lémpayor, 

evgpnueire, jpuywevoev: and it is true that Aq. substitutes ‘‘ praise ” for the LXX 
dyaAd. when the word means ‘“‘jubilare,” ¢g. Ps. v. 11, xx. §, xxxiii. 1. This 
shews that, in the second century at all events, students of the Bible gave thought 
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‘Here he uses the middle, probably with some general allusion (as 
Chrysostom says)' to the “day” of the Lord’s sacrifice, and, if so, 
with a special allusion to the Psalmist’s words, ‘This is the day that 
the Lord hath made, Let us exult and be glad in it*.” But the 
principal allusion seems to be to the “laughing” of Abraham before 
the birth of “Laughter” #.c. Isaac, when he lay prostrate, adoring 
the goodness of God, abased (as Philo says) in the flesh, but lifted 
up in the spirit, rapt into the seventh heaven, tn order that he might 


to this particular word, and prepares us to believe that some, without going with 
Aquila so far as to change the word, might change its form, representing the mere 
passive feeling of joy by ayadX\ajva or other passive forms, but the active 
outburst of ecstatic joy—expressing itself in responsive praise and magnifying of 
God for His mercies—by active or middle forms. 

(2689 /} This may explain 1 Pet. i. 6—9, which should perhaps be punctuated 
thus, d» @ dyadNaode—dXyor Apri, ef ddov, AuWNOEvTes...tva Td "Soxlusov’...ér 
dwoxadipe: Incoi Xpicrod—sdy ob lddvres ayawGre, els by Apri un dpavres ricred- 
ovres 3¢ dyad\are (so B and Orig.) xapg dvexdadijry Kal dedogacpery, cousfoueroe 
vd rédos ris xlorews, cwrnplay Wuxav. Here sense requires (1) a marked 
difference between éy @ dyad\cdoGe and els by riorevoyres dyadXtGre, (2) a climax 
in the latter. ‘‘Some Latin fathers and inferior Vulg. mMss.,” says Hort, take the 
former (dya\\:do0e) as fut. ‘‘exultabitis.” But a better meaning may be expressed 
in the foll. paraphrase, ‘‘In whom ye are made to rejotce—in spite of your 
momentary sufferings, which shall result to your good in the day of the final 
revealing of Jesus Christ—whom, I say, not having seen, ye love, to whom even 
now, though not seeing, yet believing, your hearts go out in ecstasy with a joy 
swcffable and divinely glorified.” The Apostle speaks of the “‘ rejoicing” of the 
Christian first from a passive, then from an active, point of view. The active joy 
is called ‘‘ glorified” because it is purified from all thought of self, as the rejoicer 
merges himself in God—like Abraham (Rom. iv. 20) ‘‘ giving glory to God.” 

1 [29688 m] Chrys. ‘‘He seems to me to speak here of the day of the Cross, 
which day he typically predicted (xpod:erdxwoe) in the sacrifice of the ram and of 
Isaac,” Cramer diff. and adds ‘“‘ He praises Abraham as having been filled with 
joy because of the cross (ws edgparOévra da roy oravpdy) wishing to shew that he 
does not unwillingly come to the suffering (Se%a: Oédwy Sri odx daxwy éxl 7d wddos 
€pxera:) ”°—which last words might apply to Abraham or to the Saviour. 

3 (2689 2] Clem. Alex. (815) quotes ‘‘ This is the day etc.” with a general 
reference to rh» 8¢ vlob évépyeay in the creation of the world, not in its redemption. 
But Origen (Ps. cxviii. 24) a@ Joc. ‘‘ For what could possibly equal this day in 
which the reconciliation of God came to men...and paradise was opened and we 
received again our ancient country and the curse was blotted out and sin destroyed 
...wherefore let us too exu/t (d-yad\aowpeOa) and be glad in it.” 

[2689 0] Clem. Alex. 973 gives a Valentinian quotation of viii. 56 stopping at 
Thy nhytpay rhy éujv, and continuing thus, rh éy capxl rapovelay. 80er dvacras 6 
xépeos ebryyyeNoaro rods dicalous rovs éy ry dvawaice Kal peréorncey avrots... 


apparently referring it to Abraham in Hades waiting to be liberated by the 
Saviour. 
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see—and help all mankind to see—the wiston of the Father sacrificing 
Himself in the sacrifice of the Son’. 
On ina with indicative (2114) 

(2690] The instances of tva with fut. in John are so few that no 
safe inference is possible as to any difference of meaning. Invi; 
iva...Jewpnoovor (v.r. -yowoww) there may be an intention to bleu 
purpose with assured result. In xvii. 2 iva...dcooec (v. r. decn, buny 
etc.) compared with Lk. xx. to iva dacovow and 1 Cor. ix. 18 te 
@jow, it 1s possible that the use of the future may have bea 
facilitated by the tendency to substitute for forms of the 2nd aong 
active (see Blass, p. 43) forms of the rst aorist active in -ca, which 
resembled forms of the future. It would be an anachronism y 
suppose in N.T. the late Gk aorists é’woa* and é6yca: but, log 
before these forms came into use, there might be a tendency to avod 
the 2nd aorists of verbs in -~:, because of their perplexing irregularity 
and erroneous use as in Ox. Pap. cclxix. col. ti, 8—12 (an. 5) 
édy oor Sv (for du) 70 apyipior dis (for 56s) aurea axroyyy, xai cay epi 
dogahyy (sic) Svs (for 86s) avrg 7d apyiptov évévxat jot, and Fayée 
CIX. 4 rods TpEis orarHpes (Sic) obs cipyKé Goe BéAcvxos Sawa (for doival) 
po. yon dos KAewre. It is probable that &a with particular futers 
that had an aortst suljunctive sound would come into use long bem 
iva became customary with ‘he future in general. But the fume 
after iva would also displace, at a comparatively early date, s7reguler 
and rare forms of the subjunctive. 

On St Paul’s autograph (2114) 

[2691] As regards the interchange of o and w in a passage 
written or partly written by St Paul’s own hand, compare the 
Faydm Papyri 110 foll., which gives several letters from one 





1 [2689 9] Lk. x. 21 #yaAddoaro, applied to Christ, and parall. to Mt. x. 
dwoxpOels, precedes an utterance of ‘‘confession” (éfouoAoyoUpai oo) to the 
Father. The relation between Lk. and Mt. is too difficult a question to le 
discussed here. But it may be noted that elsewhere in N.T. (exc. Jn v. 33) 
both the verb and the noun almost always describe ecstatic joy in man tending to 
the glorifying of God. 

2 (2690 a] In Mk vi. 37 Swete reads ducwner (with NBD 33 etc., v.r. duce 
and dwyuev), but W.H. has ddécouer. Possibly, the original was Swowper, withe 
for o, intended as a fut., and the scribes of 8B and D retained w because of the 
preceding dyopdowper, taking both words as delib. subjunct., whereas the meaning 
was “ Are we to buy...and skal! we give?” Hesychius explains spodyeves as 
mwpodwoas, and Lobeck’s Phrynichus (p. 719—20) gives many instances of 
corruptions arising from a preference of debased first aorist forms. 
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Gemellus’. The first of these is dated a.p. 94. In this the spelling 





3 (2681.2) How much was written by the Apostle himself cannot be decided 
apart from the meaning of the aorist in Gal. vi. 11 Were “xnAlxoes" (marg. HAlcocs) 
bpiv ypdupacw Eypaya 17 dup xepl, R.V. ‘See with how large letters I have 
writtes unto you with mine own hand,” marg. “‘ write.” Lightf. renders this 
** “J write,’ the epistolary aorist conveniently translated by a present”; and he 
quotes Aart. Polyc.§ 1 éypdyapuer ipiv, ddedpol..., at the very beginning of the 
@pistle, to shew that the ‘epistolary aorist ”’ may refer to words that follow. But 
that epistle, having been written in compliance with a request from the brethren 
addressed (5. § 20), might naturally begin thus, ‘‘ We have written, brethren [as 
you desired]”—especially if (as is very likely) the facts of the martyrdom were 
written first and the introduction added afterwards. Lightfoot quotes no other 
émstance outside N.T. 

(2691 5) As regards N.T., in Philem. 18—r1g ‘‘ If he...oweth thee aught, pss 
that to mine account; [ Paul have written (R.V. write) st (&ypaya) with mine own 
hand, I will repay it,” the aorist probably refers to ‘‘ put...account ” (repeated, in 
effect, in ‘‘I will repay it”); and 2d. 21 éypayd oo refers to all that precedes. In 
Rom. xv. 15, &ypaya refers (Fritzsche) to previous portions of the letter. In 
a Cor. v. g—11 Eypaya byiv dv ry éwrony...viv 8 Eypaya vuiv, both aorists 
—however rj ¢x. may be explained—appear to refer to something previously 
written; and this is certainly true of 1 Cor. ix. 1§ (ox &ypaya 8¢ raira, which 
vefers to 75. 3—14), 2 Cor. ii. 3, 4, 9, vii. 12. The past meaning of the aorist is 
made all the more probable because St Paul frequently uses ypdgw or ypdgomer 
q1 Cor. xiv. 37, 2 Cor. i. 13, xiii. 10, Gal. i. 20, 2 Thess. iii. 17, 1 Tim. iii. 14) 
when he really means the present ‘‘I am writing.” In 1 Pet. v. 12, éypaya 
comes at the close of the epistle and means (as R.V.) ‘/ have written.” In 
1 Jn ii. 13, 14 (525), 21, 26, v. 13, &ypaya is to be distinguished from 40. i. 4 
yedgouer and ii. 1, 7, 8, 12, 13 (545), yodgw, and Westcott—who nghtly regards 
€ypaya as a true aorist—supposes, between the two tenses in li. 13, ‘‘a pause in 
thought if not a break in the composition of the letter.” Even without that 
hypothesis, the aorist causes no difficulty, ‘‘I wrste (pres.) unto you, children, 
because...{[Another reason why] I wrote (aor.) unto you, children, [was] because....”’ 
In any case, &ypaya in these Johannine passages means (R.V. txt) ‘‘have written” 
or (R.V. marg.) ‘‘wrote.” "Ewéore:\a (R.V. ‘‘I have written”) occurs at the close 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews (xiii. 22). 

[2691] Lightf. refers to the ‘‘epistolary” use of Erexya. This aorist, in 
Acts xxiii. 30, occurs at the end of a letter in which Claudius Lysias says, in 
effect, to Felix, ‘‘ Along with this letter / Aave sent you a prisoner.” It occurs 
also in 2 Cor. viii. 18, 22, ix. 3, Eph. vi. 22, Col. iv. 8 about sending ‘‘ brethren ” 
or friends, who, in all cases, bring the Apostle’s letter with them. Similarly, in an 
English letter, many would prefer to say ‘‘I have enclosed, or, enclose, a cheque” 
{though strict logic would require “ I shad/ enclose”) meaning ‘‘ you will find that 
I have enclosed.” If we were to say ‘‘I shall enclose, or, shall send, a cheque,’’ it 
might often lead the reader to suppose that a cheque would be sent later on. The 
same objection would apply to réuyw in a Greek letter. We cannot argue from 
this obviously convenient use of é@reuya that letter-writers would adopt an 
obviously inconvenient use of &ypaya—inconvenient, because it would merely 
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is excellent. In the second we have wéod for dod, [x}opy for cigy 
and Aéyor for Ayu, in five consecutive lines, and similar substi 
tions occur in later letters) The reason for the difference is that 
the first letter was written for Gemellus by a scribe, but the second and 
following ones by Gemellus himself: and he himself regularly confused 
o and w. In the LXX, comp. Gen. iv. 5 “his countenance fell” 
LXX ocuvéreaey te xpoowrw, Aq. Greve TO mpOcwror avror, Joh 
xv. 8 LXX éwi vorov, A vurov, Sir. xlili. 26 LXX evesdia for a 
eodia etc. In Gal. vi. 8—12, beside the interchanges of o ande 
mentioned in 2114, B clearly shews yAcxors for mpAccos, a vey 
minute # being perhaps inserted above the line, and swepereneta 
occurs at the beginning of the line for weperéuverOar. The phoo 


represent the same thing as the epistolary ypdgw, which is very frequent, whers 
the epistolary réuzww nowhere occurs in N.T. 

[96917] Chrys. on Gal. vi. 11 takes &ypaya to refer to ‘‘the whole lett’ 
He and a “‘vir...eruditus” mentioned by Jerome—but Wetst. and Migne ge 
Jerome’s evidence very differently (2785 foll.)}—regarded the ‘‘ large letters” x 
the uncouth handwriting of one unaccustomed to write Greek. Theodoras, a 
the other hand, thinks that the Apostle, ‘‘ being on the point of sharply attacking 
(ué\X\wy xaddewrrecGa) his adversaries, used larger letters (than usual] emphasizng 
(the fact] that he himself neither blushes nor denies what was being said (én¢aine 
Sri ore avrds épvOpig ore dpveitrar rd Aeybueva).” The ‘‘vir...eruditus ”—abos 
whom Jerome adds (Migne) ‘‘miror quomodo rem ridiculam locutus sit ”—vs 
not improbably Chrysostom himself, though Migne dissents from this conclus. 
In any case, Jerome’s own explanation is quite unsatisfactory, as he transkts 
wnXlxos as though it were wolas. As to the view of Theodorus, favoured by 
Lightfoot, that ‘‘large letters” might correspond to our underlining, no evideace 
for it is alleged by Lightfoot, nor has any been (so far as I know) adduced from 
the numerous papyri discovered since Lightfoot wrote. Lucian’s two mentions ¢ 
‘*great letters” refer only to placards and public inscriptions (i. 750 Herm. 11, 
li. 903 De Gymnas. 22). 

(2691 ¢] 1 man writing, contrary to his custom, in “‘ large letters,” conid al 
reproduce the pecultarstties of his handwriting tn a natural manner. But St Pal 
says ‘‘See with what Jarge letters I have written with my own hand” in sach: 
way as to suggest that they could recognise his handwriting, as in 2 Thess. iii. 1; 
“the salutation of me Paul wth mine own hand, which 1s the token in avy 
epistle, thus 1 write.” It is probable that this ‘‘token” was written in large 
letters, and that St Paul, on the very rare occasions when he wrote Greek at all, 
always wrote thus. But the special peculiarity about the autographic writing to 
the Galatians was that it extended to a passage of some length. Some of this 
almost certainly preceded the word [8ere. Perhaps (as Chrysostom maintained) 
it extended to the whole of the epistle. If so, we need not, of course, adopt 
the view that the writer ‘‘gloried in his imperfect knowledge” (2788) ; he may be 
referring to the laborious ‘‘large letters” as a proof that he loved the Galatians. 
When forced to rebuke them more bitterly than he had rebuked any other church. 
he would not rebuke them through the hand of an amanuensis. 
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%. graph also shews something wrong in the accentuation of xepé and 
> perhaps in the following o, of XEIPIO. It may be urged that 
» Gemellus, though a man of means, was not highly educated, whereas 
» St Paul, as a youth, perhaps studied at Tarsus. But Augustus is 
; said by Suetonius to have been a bad speller (2790). And if a 
, Roman Emperor, why not a Jew—who probably had little practice 
- in Greek writing during his training under Gamaliel in Jerusalem, and 
who certainly wrote Greek, for the most part, through an amanuensis ? 
On iv. 45 kai ayto! rap (2167) 

[2692] In iv. 45 «ai avroi yap 7ASov, why is special emphasis 
apparently laid on avroi? Kai yap avroi, “for they also,” would 
have emphasized the pronoun; but «ai avroi yap seems to give a 
special emphasis. Does it mean “even the despised Galilaeans ” ? 
Chrys., in his comments, suggests this view, calling attention to the 
contempt with which they were regarded by the Jews. But he omits 
avro{ (though Migne’s Latin translation supplies it). Origen (ad /oc.), 
besides quoting with avroi, appears to attempt to explain it thus, 
WAq eeor TadsAatov ovra éoprafev ey ‘IepocoAvpors ywopnevov, drov 
© vads TOU @cov, xai Oewpety wavra ooa erote éxet o ‘Inoois... 'Apyy 
yap 7 év ‘TepowoAvpors dopry rots Taduvalos éori rov xai défac bat Tov 
vioy tov @eod éXOovra mpos avrovs. This seems to mean, ‘ Though 
the Galilaeans were at a distance from Jerusalem and somewhat 
despised, it was quite lawful for them [as distinct from the Samaritans 
mentioned in the preceding chapter| to keep the Feast in Jerusalem 
and [hence possible for them] to behold Christ’s works there... [And 
this is essential to the narrative] for the Feast in Jerusalem was, in 
effect, the beginning of the Gospel for them.” He proceeds to argue 
that the Galilaeans would not have received Jesus if they had not 
gone up to the Feast in Jerusalem. Nonnus inserts avroi, calling 
the Galilaeans éopos Oeoordpywv and adding Kai yap és iepov jyap 
dweortxowvro Kai avrot. Steph. 521 B—D gives freq. instances of «ai 
yap but none where the phrase is broken by an intervening noun 
or pronoun. 

On onwc dn (2178) 

[2693] “Oxrws av, in the Psalms, is the regular equivalent of the 
Heb. “in order that,” “for the sake of,” when used with verb, 
Ps. ix. 14, Xxx. 12, xlviil. 13, li. 4, Ix 5, cvili. 6 etc. The same 
Heb. is rendered by Aq. (fragm. ed. Taylor) in 2 K. xxiii. 24 dxws 
where LXX has fva (before (ava)oryjoy). In Proverbs, the same Heb. 
(occurring thrice) is rendered once ¢i yap, twice tva, and in Job 
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(occurring twice) once xai rore, and once 7 &a. In Egypt Pan 
Indices oxws with subjunct. is mostly confined to petitions bet 
occurs twice (Oxyr. 532. 13, Faytim 121. 10) in private letters 
On dt1=dcte (2186) 

[2694] “Or. is equivalent to dore, ‘so that” in xiv. 22 Kips, 
ri yéyovev Gre ypiv pédAas euhaviley ceavrav nai ovxi rq Kooy; The 
Diatessaron, it is true, renders this “What ss the purpose of ty 
intention to shew thyself....” But this indicates the reading ti ter 
on, the reading of D, SS (Chrys. has rst ré ore, and 2nd ti ow 
or:;). Nonnus has Koipave, ras reov eldos opodporéey aragein 
Mowvois cois érapours kai ov Oyyrops xoopw; Theoretically, ti yeywe 
dr: might be rendered, “ Why hath st come to pass that...” Ba 
on, ‘so that,” is very common in Q.T. in such phrases as “ Whatis 
man fhat...?” (Heb. ti. 6, qu. Ps. viii. 4), “ What have I done that..1” 
and this is probably the meaning here: ‘‘Lord, what [new thing| 
hath come to pass so that thou dost purpose...P” It is one of th 
very few certain instances of dri “so that,” in N.T.*% The Thesauns 
quotes no instances of dr: meaning wore except from Scholiasts o 
Theocritus*. This Johannine instance of dre in interrogation ts quite 
distinct from the Byzantine and post-Christian use of it after rocovre 
etc. (2697). 

On 61: mH (2187) 

[2695] On iii. 180 py morévwy 48y Kéxpirac Ste py Tericrene 

cis TO Ovopa TOU povoyevols viov Tov Deov*, Blass says (p. 255) thatit 


1 (2694a] See Gen. xx. 9, 10, Judg. xiv. 3, 1S. xx. 1, 1 K. xviii. gete Is 
Gen. xx. 10 ‘‘ What sawest thou ¢dat thou hast done?” LXX has ri nde 
(Sym. idwr) érolyoas; but Aq. ri eldes (Theod. dwpaxas) Sr: érolyoas; In Gen 
xl. 15 ‘‘ I have done nothing ¢hat they should have placed me in the dungeon,” 
LXX has dAAd. In all these cases the Heb. conj. is °5, which may mean ‘‘éat,” 
‘* for indeed,” ‘* since,” as well as “‘ that.” 

9 (269446] In Mk iv. 41, Mt. viii. 27, Lk. viii. 25, d7¢ may have been used by 
the writers to mean ‘‘such that,” or ‘for indeed.” In Lk. iv. 36 Src (which has 
caused v.r. in parall. Mk i. 27) prob. means ‘‘ because”’ or ‘‘ for indeed.” 

3 [2694] On Theocr. ix. 25 péyas...rocotroy Sri... dcénoa, on 2b. x. 14 és Toeor- 
rov rt. Classical Greek might have used wore uéd\Aers here. But were with indic. 
is almost non-existent in LXX, and (except as meaning initial ‘‘ wherefore”) 
occurs in N.T. perh. only in Gal. ii. 13 and Jn ili. 16. This tradition about 
‘¢Judas not Iscariot’’ or ‘‘ Judas Thomas” is perh. derived from some special 
source. The indices of the Egyptian Papyri give no instance of dr: ‘so that.” 

‘ (2695a] Syr. Curet. (Burk.) ‘‘ But he that believeth not is guilty, in that he 
believed not in the name of the only Son of God,” SS “and he that believeth not 
in him is judged on [the ground] that he believed not in the name of the approved 
Son (sic).” 
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is the only exception to the rule of using ou—“ unless indeed the late 
form 6r: py should be taken as an indication of the spuriousness of 
the subordinate clause which is omitted by Chrys. and is very 
tautological.” But dre wy is found in Joseph. Af. i. 23 Sdinpaproy 
Gre py tais icpais ypwy BiBArows évérvyov, and Epict. iv. 4. 8 drav yap 
600 bys, dyOy ori py avaywuoxeas (besides later writers such as Justin 
Miaartyr and Lucian), so that the construction, relatively to John, can 
hardly be called “ /ate.” Chrys., it is true, omits the words, but the 
context indicates that he merely omits them because they seemed to 
him unnecessary for the purpose of his comment. Nonnus para- 
phrases them fully. Origen appears to have read them, if we restore 
@ missing py in a passage distinguishing between “believing in him” 
and “believing in his name'.” Origen’s argument is condensed, but 
it seems to be this: “Christ says ‘He that believeth in me is not 
judged,’ but not ‘He that delieveth in my name is not judged.’ 
He does not go on to say ‘He that Jdelieveth not in me hath 
been judged already’ [He says simply ‘he that believeth not,’ 
meaning ‘believeth not in any way’|: for perhaps ‘he that believeth 
i His name,’ does at all events (wév) believe ; wherefore he does not 
deserve to ‘have been judged already,’ though inferior to him that 
‘believeth in Him.’” From this it appears probable that Origen 
assumed in this context the existence of a negative clause about 
“not believing #2 ¢he name,” though he does not quote it. He 
actually quotes it in his commentary (Latin) on the Epistle to the 
Romans’. In his commentary on the Psalms he stops short, as 
Chrys. does, at the word xéxpcra:, but it is for brevity ; and there he 


1 (2696 5) Orig. (on Jn ii. 23—8, Lomm. i. 371). @not yap 6 xtpos, ‘*‘O 
mioretwy els due ob xplyera,” odxi 5é‘'O micredwr els To Svoud pou ob Kplyera.” 
Ovnérs 5¢ gnow ‘'O [nq] wrioredwy els due dn xéxptrac’” rdxa yap ‘6 sirebwy els 
7d Svona atrov" moreda pév, dudwep ovx Exrw Aiios ‘Abn xexploOu,” eddrrwy 3é 
dori TOO micredovros els abrév. For Sr: wu in Epictetus, see also iv. 4. 11 xAaly... 
Ere wh Ew yuprdfera and iv. 5. 8—g (thrice) édkacdépncé ce 6 dea. Todd xd pes 
abr Sre uh Ewdnier.... 

2 (2696¢] Lomm. vi. 99 ‘‘ Omnis qui credit in me non judicabitur. Qui autem 
non credit, jam judicatus est quia non credit in nomine unigeniti Filii Dei.” 
Both in Gk and Latin, Origen has ‘‘ He that believeth in me” (for ‘‘believeth in 
him’’). So has Irenaeus v. 27.2. The reason is, that all three quotations are 
preceded by ‘‘ Zhe Lord said,” or words to that effect, and ‘‘ The Lord said, ‘He 
that believeth in Aim’ ” would be liable to misunderstanding as meaning ‘‘ He that 
believeth in God.” But the quotations afford an instructive illustration of the 
manner in which a saying about ‘‘the Son of God” or ‘‘the Son of man” might 
be altered to a saying in the first person. 
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adds “But I understand the words ‘he that believeth not’ to sand 
for ‘he that disbelieveth’.’” This may partly explain John’s «. 
ceptional use of 47. It may be taken as a sort of alpha privative. 
“The disbeliever (a pn-xwtevwv)” is condemned because “he has 
disbelieved (pi-wexiorevxe).” But the precedent py rwrever oonss 
also in 1 Jn (2187) where or: ov follows ; so that it does not suffice 
as a complete explanation. 

On we (2201) 

[2696] ‘Ms, “donec,” is mentioned in Steph. (p. 2108 a) only as 
an unsatisfactory rendering in Odyss. ili. 301 where ws “ when,” org 
“thus,” is to be preferred. It certainly seems to mean “ while” (lex 
probably “as”) in Ignat. Smyrn. 9 ws [€re] xacpov exoper, 2 Clem 
Rom. 8 os obv dopey éxi ys, 9 ws Exopev xaipov. But two of thee 
three passages appear to be quotations of Gal. vi. 10 os sayy 
éxwpev (prob. a misspelling (2114, 2691) of €xopev) R.V. “as we har 
opportunity”; and, even if the quoters regarded ws as equivalent to 
éws, it by no means follows that they were nght. In the Indices of 
the Egyptian Papyri éws is fairly frequent, but not ws except oncen 
ws av. In Lk. xii. 58 ws yap vrdyas (R.V.) “as thou art going’ 
there is apparently no notion of “as long as” till Luke adds éy rj of 
(Mt. v. 25 éws crov el...€v ry odp)—s.e. “‘[being still] in the way.” 
In modern Greek (Blass p. 332), ws is said to be used for éus in 
such a phrase as ws ére (w, but in non-modern Greek, there appeas 
to be no evidence at present for such a usage of ws with indicative 
except that given above. In Gal. vi. 10, there seems to bea 
reference to the preceding words: “Let us not faint, for in its ons 
[i.e. she harvest’s] appointed time (xaipo yap idiv) we [workmen] shall 
reap the harvest if we faint not. Well then as we [workmen] dew 
an appointed time (apa ovv ws xatpov éxouev, NOt -wrer) let us work... 
In view of the exceptional misspellings in the context of Gal. vi. 10 
the conclusion 1s uncertain, but probably ws is not used for éws, and 
the passage means either “as we have an appointed time’,” o 
“according as we have opportunity.” 


1 (26965 @] On Ps. lxxii. 4 (Lomm. xiii. 2) "Axovw 8€ rod “6 yy) wurrebew” arti 
rob ‘$d dwurrdy.” Clem. Alex. 641 actually uses dwwrrety in quoting iii. 18, 
6 amwrThoas, KaTd ThY cwrhpoy pwrhy, hon xéxptras. 

2 (2696 a] ‘Qs dy is prob. (Steph.) for éws dy ‘‘as long as” in Soph. Ayar 1117 
ws dv fs ofés wep ef in view of Plato Phaedr. 243 E Ewowep ay gs ds el, and comp. 
Soph. Pil. 1330, Ed. Col. 1361 and possibly (Steph.) Hippocr. 418. § gwd’ as bv 
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Om oftwe...dcte (2203) 

[2687] Concerning iii. 16 otras yap yyarycev...dore tov vidv Tov 
provoyey iSwxey Blass (p. 224) says “the correct reading in place of 
wore is ort, which is doubly attested by Chrys. (in many passages) 
and Nonnus § 78, 6.” But Chrysostom, while guoting the whole text 
with cor, comments thus, ovrws unas yydrncev ws vip trav SovdAwy 
Sovva: tov viov. Subsequently, he says awrep émjpyaye A€ywv ori Tov 
vidy avrod tov povoyery Swxev. Here ore should prob. be printed 
as ‘‘recitativum ”; but its use suggests how easily ore rov viov might 
creep into the text in the place of wore rov vicv when the words were 
quoted. Moreover this use of or: after ovrws, rovotros etc. does not 
appear to exist till quite late. We must carefully distinguish between 
(1) the LXX use of én “so that” (2694) after questions and 
negations, and (2) the Byzantine or post-Christian use of or, “so 
that,” after rocovros etc.' To impute to John the idiom otras... 
Gri may have been natural for Chrysostom or for a scribe of 
Chrysostom’s text, but for John himself (so far as evidence is 
alleged) it would apparently have been an anachronism. Ovras...iva 
“‘so greatly...that” he might have written, along with Epictetus’: 


v.r. yn de ws. But these are all with pres. subjunct., and must be carefully 
distinguished from ws 4» with aorist subjunct. ‘‘ whenever,’ or ‘‘ when,” which 
occurs in Herodotus, Cebes (Steph.), Josh. ii. 14, iii. 8, 13 etc. Zebt. Papyr. xxvi. 
1. 2 (B.c. 114) ws A» dvayrdre, and in 1 Cor. xi. 34, Phil. i. 23. Rom. xv. 24 ws 
a» wopetwya is either quite exceptional ‘‘ wher I am taking my proposed journey,” 
or ‘‘ provided that 1 journey.” In vernacular English, ‘‘as long as” sometimes 
means ‘‘ provided that.” 

(2696 4] ‘Qs in Mk ix. 21 (B &ws, al. € ob and so Lat. and Syr.) réco0s xpévos 
éoriy ws robro yéyovery means ‘‘since.” SS has ‘' behold since,” which is like Judg. 
xvi. 13 “hitherto,” B “ dehold” l8od (confusing the Heb.), A ws viv, al. (Field) 
ws viv. Exzr. ix. 7 ws 4 tuépa abrn is corrupted in 1 Esdr. viii. 74 to méype rijs 
otpepor hutpas suggesting that ws has been read as ws. Conversely Ezr. vi. 20 ‘‘as 
one” is rendered &ws els, al. (Field) ws els. These facts (and others in Steph., and 
see Herm. Vis. iii. 8 ws, v.r. ds and &ws) indicate frequent scribal confusion of ws 
and fws, but they do not shew that early Christian writers used the former for the 
latter. 

(2696 ¢-}] In xii. 35—6 wepewareire ws 7d pids Exere... ws Td pias Exere rusrevere, 
the repetition, and the reversed order of the words accord (3564) with Johannine 
usage. Blass’s suggestion (p. 332) to read (with &) rst avs and and ws would not 
accord with it so well. 

1 [2697 a] For the latter, Jannaris (p. 416) quotes only Theod., Apophth., 
J Moschos, Leont. Neap., J Canan. 

3 (2697 5] Comp. Epictet. ii. 2. 16 o8rw pwpds hy Ba py Uby...; ii. 22. 9 
calvovra...ddr;\as fy’ elarys (so as fo make you say) Ovdey pidcxwrepor, iii. 1. 12 rh 
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but not ovrws ér. As to Nonnus, Passow reads ovroe...iva, with on 
as a rejected reading. 
On an with indicative (2213) 

[2698] On ay» with indic. in hypothetical sentences Blass say; 
(205) “the insertion of av is not obligatory,” and he refers to viii 34 
xv. 24, xix. 11 and Gal. iv. 15. But in vill. 39 it Is maintained 
(2079) that B has preserved the right reading, and that er is ng 
omitted. In xv. 24 ob« exocav, xix. 11 ova elyes—and, we may add, 
XV. 22 ovx efyooav—the phrase is always of one kind and negative 
and does not afford a basis for a general statement that e is 
not obligatory. In Gal. iv. 15 paprupw yap vpty Gre, ef Svvarer, roy 
OPOarpots wvuuv efopigavres dWxaréd por, the Apostle describs 
hyperbolically the past affection of the Galatians by a reference » 
stories like that told by Lucian (ii. 548, Zox. 40) of friends cutting 
out their eyes for friendship’s sake. Perhaps ay is omitted (though 
the writer may have been combining in his mind (1) ‘‘Z/ i had beg 
possible, you would have cut out your eyes,” (2) “Jf J may say se, yn 
did cut out your eyes”), but in any case the sentence is exceptional 


eldev dv éuol 6'E. tra... weptdy ; ‘‘ what did E. see in me so as to make him negiat 
mer": iii, 12. 10 obrw wpoBhoy Wa...elrys ‘“‘you will make such progress a b 
be able to say” etc. But in i. 19. 13, ii. 3. 3, and iii. 22. 63, placed by Schentl 
under rootros twa with query, t&a (see context) is probably not dependent oa 
rocodros but means ‘‘in order that.” In the Pauline Epistles, la may possibly 
mean ‘‘so that” in 1 Thess. v. 4 ‘‘ ye are not in the darkness ¢haz (ira),” but its 
more in accordance with Pauline thought and usage to take it as meaning ‘“‘it is nx 
ordained for you ¢hat.” And in 1 Cor. ix. 24 ofrws rpéxere a almost certainly 
means ‘‘ Thus, as I have described, must ye run ## order that ye may attain.” The 
notion of an overruling Providence, or of an ordained conflict, is also probably 
present in Gal. v. 17 rabra yap ddAhAas derixecra: ba wha dd» Oédyre Taira rare, 
where Chrys.’s paraphrase is ba un ovyxwpps TH Yuxy wopedecOas év rais éxcOvalas 
auris rais wovnpais, shewing that he took &a to mean ‘‘in order that.” Bat 
Cramer prints a comment of ‘‘ another,” who says rd yap a od« émi alrias dro 
GAN ws dxdr\oudor card 7d olxetov lSlwua. 

[2697] In the Egypt. Pap. wore run occurs about money received by, 
or given to, someone ‘‘as for someone else,” in Oxy. vol. iii. 529, 583, Fay 
xvil. 2, and wore with the infin., in wills and contracts, meaning ‘‘on condition 
of doing” (as in classical Gk). Other notable uses are Oxy. vol. iv. 743 (B.C. 2) 
wor dy roirs oe GédXw -yerxdonew, ‘‘ wherefore I should like you to understand,” 
Tebtun. \viii. 35 (B.C. 111) Wor av ody Trois Jets karacroxyoaper atrod ‘‘ wherefore 
(D.V.) we shall probably secure him ”’ [This is quite distinct from der’ & in the 
phrase ‘‘so that the damage might be estimated at” (Zeb¢. xxxviii. 25, xxxix. 33 
etc.)], Faym xxiv. 15 (A.D. 158) érioro\fs...dore adrous dvépyerOa, “a notice... 
ordering them to return.” 
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Winer quotes ix. 33 ovx ndvvaro, but this is negative. In Rom. vii. 7 
THy dyapriay ovK tyvwv ef uy Sud vopov, THY Te yap émBupiav ovx dew 
ei x) 5 vouos éAcyer, the meaning of the first clause is “I did not 
recognise sin except through Law...” and then the second clause 
Says, in effect, ‘“‘I did not know covetousness—except that the Law 
[stepped in and] said, Thou shalt not covet.” Similarly Acts xxvi. 32 
G@rodevoba tSvvaro 6 avOpwros ovros ef pi érexéxAntro Kaicapa, is 
equivalent to “/# was possible [up to the moment of his appeal] for 
this man to have been released at once—on/y he had appealed to 
Caesar”; but the last clause is changed into a protasis by using 
“*sf not” instead of “only,” “sf he had not appealed (érexéxAnro).” 
The facts indicate that in N.T. hypothetical ay is not omitted 
except in special circumstances’. 

On Lk. xxiv. 39 érw eimi aytoc (2224) 

[2699] In our discussion of éyw ei, it was said that the 
text of Lk. xxiv. 39 was “doubtful.” W.H. print éyw eye avros 
without alternative, following NBL 4,7 But (1) SS has here the 
same Syriac as in Mk vi. 50, Mt. xiv. 27, Jn vi. 20, where there is éyw 
ciz without avros. (2) The Palestinian Lectionary also has the 
same Hebrew in Lk. xxiv. 39 as in Mt. xiv. 27. (3) Epiphanius 
twice (i. 1002 A and ii. 95 D) quotes ore éyw «ie without avros (once 
with avrds (i. 1003 B) but with «ai rovs rérovs twv 7Awy inserted). 
(4) The treatise on the Resurrection attributed to Justin §9 (594 D) 
has elrev avrots Ovrw dere riorw; dyoiv, “Were ore eyw ei, and 
continues xaravonvarres ort avrds éore kai év TH Twpant, implying that 
the avros belonged to the inference of the disciples, not to the words 
of Christ. (5) One of Epiphanius’ quotations without aurds (i. 1002 A) 





1 (2608 a] “Av hypothetical is omitted in Ox. Pap. 526, 2nd cent., a private 
letter (‘‘ badly written and obscurely worded ”’) ef xal ph dvéBeve éyw rov Abyow pou 
o6 wapéBevoy, ‘‘ Even if he were not going I should not have broken my word ” 
(perh. ‘‘I was not going to break my word”), 76. §30, 2nd cent.,—a very well 
written letter—el wheiovy 8¢ wor wapéxe:ro] rdw coe dweorddrxew (Edd.) “If I had 
had more I would have forwarded a further sum,” where ‘‘a further sam” 
represents wdkww. This seems rather harsh, and, if +ddqas occurred in the Indices 
of the Papyri, I should venture to suggest wd\a: d» “ If I had had more money at 
home / should have sent [this] long ago.” In 2 Cor. xii. 19 wddas has been 
corrupted into rdw so that A.V. has ‘‘again,” and wd\a d» might be still more 
easily corrupted thus. The omission of a» in negative sentences may sometimes be 
explained by the hypothesis that the speaker has in his mind (1) ‘* It was not so at 
first, du¢ something happened to bring it about,” which passed into (2) ‘‘ It was not. 
so and would not be so now, but that something happened to bring it about.” 
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has éyw eis «ai ovx yAAofwpar' and so has (Resch ad lex.) Jobe 
Damasc. Fid. Orthod. p. 303. This looks like a negative paraphrase 
of avrcs taken as 6 avrds. (6) The Latin @ has “ quoniam ego sun: 
ipst tractate,” having apparently read €yw eiue- avrot pphadyeen 
(7) The Latin and Greek authorities are divided as to the position of 
autos, many having it before éyw efx. but some between éyw and 
eit. (8) Avroé éoper is frequent in Greek literature (Steph. p. 2558q 
but means “we are dy ourselves.” Of avros eie Steph. gives no 
instance. If it existed, it would naturally mean “I am alone, or, h 
myself.” (9g) Ignatius, quoting a passage closely resembling Lk 
Xxlv. 39, asserts that the Lord said (Smyrn. §3) “‘see that (o, 
because) / am not a bodiless demon (Satpovov),” and makes m 
mention of the words éyw eiue avros in any order. 

[2700] The most probable conclusion from all these facts is that 
Lk. xxiv. 39 éyw eius auros is an attempt—not perhaps Luke's 
attempt but incorporated by Luke in his Gospel—to render th 
Hebrew (2224) “J [am].#e,” more fully than it is rendered by the 
“J am” of Mk-Mt. (2220). But éyw eiue avros—being neither 
exactly Greek nor exactly Hebrew idiom—caused great perplexity. 
Some altered the order, to avros éyw ejue meaning ‘I myself am 
[present].” This would be Greek, if eizé could stand for wdpau, 
but is (probably) not what Lk. meant. Others took it as éye du 
0 aurds, “I am the same.” This, being negatively paraphrased (as 
in Epiphanius and John of Damascus), became “I am not mex 
another.” “Another” is used in Isaiah (xhi. 8) as a parallel to 
“idols”; and it is used, in New Hebrew, (Levy i. 57) of things 
evil and impure about which one would fain not Speak. The 
Ignatian legend might be explained by some as a mere inference 


1 [2699 a] This is somewhat similar to Mal. iii. 6 ‘* I the Lord change not,” 
Kvpros 6 Geos buay xal ovx #AXolwuar. 

* [26994] Adrés occurs thus with the particip. of eful in J/iad viii. 99 aires 
wep dw, wpoudxyow éulyOn, where the schol. says Kalrep uévos wr. Of course, 
one is free to theorize or conjecture that avrés, in éyw ele adrés, may mean the 
same as in Avrds pa, or the same as in some other special Greek idiom. But, 
until the discovery of at least one instance of éyw elus adrés actually thus used, the 
most reasonable explanation is that it is not idiomatic Greek at all, but an attempt 
to render literally in Greek some non-Greek tradition that does not bear a literal 
rendering. The nearest approach to Lk.’s phrase that I have found is Epict. iv. 
I. 152 ‘‘ Diogenes was free...not that he was free-born (for he was not) dsé that ke 


was himself (adN bre adrds jv),” 3.e. his true self, or unsubjugated by external 
influences. 
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or paraphrase based on the words “I am myself.” But, in view of 
these traditions about “asvfher” in Jewish and Christian writers, it 
is not improbable that something more than mere inference originated 
the traditions about a “ bodiless demon.” 

On xxi. 5 maidia, MH TI Mpocdarion éyete ; (2235) 

[2701] In xxi. 5 radia, py te rpooddyrov exere; questions suggest 
themselves as to (1) ma:dia, (2) py Tt, (3) tpoopayrov. (1) If Christ 
is to be regarded as presenting the appearance of a man much older 
than the disciples, zra:déa may be taken as “children.” Otherwise such 
an address from an apparent stranger causes difficulty. Chrys., as 
printed by Migne, omits zracdéa, but a version in Cramer inserts it. 
Both versions say that Christ asked whether the disciples had any 
fish “as though He were intending to buy from them'.” Nonnus 
paraphrases ma:dia as waides dAds Spnorypes, and perhaps agrees with 
Chrysostom as to the object of the question’. Inthe Acts of John 
(§ 2) Christ is said to have appeared to James as a little child, but to 
John, simultaneously, as a man with a long beard and head partly 
bald. This was “on the shore.” The writer of the Acts appears 
to have interpreted John here as meaning that Jesus appeared as 
one of venerable aspect addressing the disciples as “ children.” 

[2702] (2) As regards the interrogative, is it neutral, or does it 
expect a negative answer? My 7, with a following noun with which 
Tt agrees, does not occur anywhere in N.T. as far as I have found. 
Myre occurs in all the Gospels, and thrice in John, as an interrogative, 
always expecting a negative®. In LXX, pyre is repeatedly used by 


1 (2701 a] Chrys. (Migne) Aéyee ob» adrofs (Cramer + Ilacdia) My re xpoogpd-yror 
Exere; réws dvOpwriwwrepor Siadé-yerar [Cramer om. r. é. 8.], ws uéArdwy re wreioOas 
(Cramer -joacOa] rap atray. ws b¢ dvévevoary pndér Exew.... 

2 [2701 4] ‘LypoBlous 8° epéewev eOhuovas lxOuBorjjas, Tdwrd redecovydroto 
xoultere Seitxva Oaddoons, Iaides ddos Spnoripes; where xoulfere seems to mean 


** Are ye catching?” He proceeds, dueBdnera 5¢€ padyral Ovder Exew dvévevor— 
which resembles Chrys.’s comment. 


3 (3702 a] Mir: is in iv. 29 pre odrdés dor 6 Xprords ; viii. 22 pre dwoxrevet 
dauréy; xviii. 35 pare éyw ‘lovdaiés elu; In xxi. § W.H. give uh re without 
option. But Greek Mss. having MHTI—or, if a scribe has added accents, MHTI— 
afford no guidance as to the separation or union of mH and 7; : 8 has mx to which 
a corrector has added ti, L has miti, SS “have ye mot,”’ and so gat. ‘‘ pul- 
mentarium non habetis,” 5, / ‘‘#semguid pulmentarium habetis,” ¢ ‘‘ ssmgsuzd habetis 
pulmentarium,” d “‘ numguid aliguid manducare habetis ”—but the photograph of 
D and d shews no difference between MHT! or sumquid here (xxi. 5) and in Mk iv. 
21, where everyone takes it as x#ri—a has ‘‘ habetis a/iguid pulmentum vos.” The 
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Aquila to represent ‘“ Num?” and, so far as Oxf. Conc. shews (under 
py Ts, py Te), Te Never agrees with a following noun’. In N.T. pm 





variations indicate an early difficult tradition, most probably 4c (not p¥ 7). Ip 
the following paragraphs, for convenience, pre will be printed as one word. 

[27024] Westcott says (ad Joc.) ‘‘The form of the question in the origin 
(ure) suggests a negative answer. See iv. 29,” #.c. wyre ovrds éorw 6 xpurix;— 
where A.V. has “ /s not this the Christ?” R.V. “ Cass this de the Christ?* 
and Westcott says, ‘‘ The form of the sentence grammatically suggests a negative 
answer (iv. 33) but hope bursts through it.” My interrogative may perhapsalwey 
be rendered by ‘‘can it be that?” and yajre by ‘‘can it be in any way possible 
that?” In Plato and Xenophon and other classical writers, # interrogative 
is sometimes used courteously or ironically to suggest that the possibility may be 
realised—‘‘ can it be that we are mistaken ?”’ but u% is never used by them for ay’ a. 
In the Pauline Epistles, 4% is used in passionate rejections of blasphemy as Ron. 
iii. 5 um Adiwos 6 Oeds; ix. 14 wy ddcxla wapd rw Oeg; ix. 20 wh éper 7d Tepe; 
1 Cor. i. 13 4m Matdos éoravpi6n; (comp. Rom. iii. 3. xi. rx, 1 Cor. x. 22 ete) 
and always expects a strong negative reply. There is the same indignant fervosr 
in Rom. x. 18—19 ph ox qKxovgay...un Top. oi Eyre, “ will any one venture to sy 
that they did not hear...and that Israel did not know?” 1 Cor. ix. 4—5 (4#5) 29 of 
Exouer efovolay, ‘‘wrll any one deny that we have authority ?” xi. 22 4d yap oisias 
ob Exere els rd coOlew cai wivew; Here, after saying that some of the Corinthians 
drink too much at the Lord’s Supper, he adds ‘‘[Shamee om you!) For can ith 
that ye have not houses for ordinary eating and drinking?”” Mrz interrogative 
occurs thrice in the Epistles and always introducing a shameful or absan 
hypothesis, 2 Cor. i. 17 ‘‘ Did I shew fickleness (u#ri dpa rg éAadpla expwi- 
pny)?” sb. xii. 18 ‘‘ Did Titus take advantage of you (ure éwdeovéxraoer ipas 
T.)?” Jas. iti, rr pre ) wiryh ex rhs adriis dwijs Bode rd yAuKd x. 7d Triple; 

[2702 4,] But it isin Epictetus that 4% and ure are most prominent : and there, 
so far as I can judge from verifying about thirty of Schenkl’s very numeras 
instances, uy always expects a negative answer as in i. ri. 18 ‘*Is there 
compatibility between natural affection and reason?”’ and ye#re is still stronger, 
often propounding an absurd proposition for a negative reply e.g. ii. 19. 15 ‘“‘Isit 
a vice to be shipwrecked (ujre xaxla éorl ro vavayfioa)?” In one instance (i. 16. 
10 pyre (or uh Tt) dxpnordrepoy rpxay ;) re or wATt has a predicative adj. agreeing 
with it. Schweigh. Index says of u# that it is sometimes (nonnunquam) ts- 
terpreted interrogatively where it might be rendered negatively; and this at least is 
certain that any pupil in Epictetus’s lecture-room hearing the philosopher begin a 
sentence with ure would anticipate some question that required a negative answer. 
And the style of Epictetus is so similar to that of John that the Epictetian usage 
strongly increases the probability that the Johannine uy wpordd-ytow Exere must 
have been written with a similar meaning. In later Greek writers, ¢.g. Clem. 
Alex., wire ‘is it possible that?” is found occasionally meaning ‘‘ perhaps.” Bu 
Clement as compared with Epictetus, for the purpose of illustrating John, is like 
Dryden compared with Bacon, for the purpose of illustrating Shakespeare. 

1 (2703 c) Myre interrog. and requiring a negative answer (generally to an 
indignant question) is very often used by Aquila (where LX X differs) in Exod. ii. 
14 (LXX p74), Is. vil. 13, Ixvi. getc. In Is. vii. 13 pers (LX X ph) dALyow; Job 
x. 3 wire (LXX 4H) dyaGdy; there is no connexion between re and dALyor or d-yabte. 
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often introduces an impossibility (eg. “Do men gather grapes from 
thorns ?”) and implies a very strong negative’. But there is a difficulty 
here if the words mean, “‘/s it possible that ye have caught fish?” 
The difficulty would not be much diminished by reading yy, separated 
from 71, since py, too, expects a negative answer’. Chrysostom and 
Nonnus presumably interpreted pyr as “perhaps,” taking the 
language to be that of a peasant dealing with fishermen, “Afight you 
be having some fish for sale?” But this is a late usage not justified 
by LXX, N.T., Epictetus, or Aquila. The Johannine meaning 
appears to be widely different. The Lord does not ask for informa- 
tion. He knew that the disciples had caught no fish and that it 
was not possible for them to have caught fish; because they had been 
toiling without Him in the “night” of spiritual darkness and had 
not cast the net on the “right side” of the ship. ‘This is mystically 
described by representing the Master of the fishermen as standing 
on the shore, witnessing the unavailing efforts of His servants and 
calling to them, in effect, ‘‘Children, ye have toiled long, but can ye 
say that ye have caught anything? Ye cannot say tt.” This is the 
only way in which the words of the Gospel could be understood by 
a Christian at the beginning of the first century familiar with the 
language of the Gospels, or by a convert or enquirer familiar with 
the doctrine of Epictetus. 

[2703] (3) As regards xpoog¢ayioy, why is not the word épapiov 
attributed to Jesus here as tt is later on (xxi. 10 amo rwv dWapiwy, and 
comp. xxi. 9)? [poodaycoy appears to have been later, and more 
vernacular, than épapiov*. In classical Greek, it might naturally be 


1 [3702d2] Mk iv. 21 pre Epxeras 6 AdXvOS...; xiv. 19 (Mt. xxvi. 32, 25) ware 
dy; Mt. vii. 16 pete ovdAd\youew etc. ; Lk. vi. 39 wire Obvaras ruprds...; Jo iv. 
ag wire obrds dorw 6 Kp.; viii. 22 wire dwoxrevet davrév; xviii. 35 pyre eyw 
"lovdaiés elju; 

2 [2702 ¢] Comp. iil. 4 uy Sdévarac; iv. 12 py od pelfwy el; iv. 33 MH Tis Wweyxer ; 
vi. 67 un x. dpeis OddrAere bwd-yew ; Vii. 31 wh wrelova...woejoet; Vii. 41 Wh yap ex Tis 
Vr. 6 Xp. Epxerat; vii. 47 wh xal bpeis wewAdvnoGe; etc. This last illustrates xviii, 
17, 28 wy Kal od éx Tr. uadnraw el; and shews how “Is it possible that?” may be 
used sometimes to mean “‘ /¢ 85 surely not possible that’’ but sometimes, in special 
contexts, ironically, to mean “ /¢ és perhaps after all possible that.” My in vii. 47 
means the former ; in xviii. 17, 2§ the latter. 

# [27082] See Steph. 2024 B ‘‘ Eust. p. 867, [54] éxl rod dwAws wpocoyjparos, 
ravropv 3 elxeiy xavads wporpaylov, rd Oydprow Adyerar. [Schol. HIom. //. 1, 489] 
Itidem Suidas, "Oyor wav 1d wpocdynua 4 wpoogdyiow. Similiter et Hesych.: 
“Oyor, wpoopdyiov. [Et Etym. M. p. 646, 14]. Hoc alioqui vocab. neuter 
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taken as a form of zpécgaypea “a preliminary victim.” The contert 
clearly implies that the ‘‘fish,” of which the disciples partake, is 
a sacramental food, and a “ breakfast” to strengthen the disciples for 
the work of evangelists. Origen (Lomm. 1 259-—62), commenting 
on “the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world,” and 
on the sacrifice of the lamb in the morning as “ the beginning of the 
sacrifices,” goes on to speak of the lamb in the language of Revelation, 
as ‘standing, as having been slain as a victim (éornxos ws éogaypére),? 
Christ, ‘‘standing on the shore” of Tiberias at the moment of 
sunrise, might be a type of the sacrifice that is ‘“‘sent up at th 
moment of the enlightening of the soul (ana re puwriLer Oar rv yore 
dvarepmopevos).” Regarded in this light, spoopayrow might have a 
inner meaning intelligible to none but the initiated—including a 
allusion to the IXOYC', or ONE FISH, which in this very narrative 
appears as a eucharistic type of Christ :—‘‘ Ye have not yet received 
THE FISH. Ye have not yet partaken of that sacrificial victim 
which was slain before the foundation of the world (Rev. xiu. 8) 
without which the eyes of your souls cannot be enlightened nor can 


ye see how to cast the net of the Church ‘on the right side’ of the 
ship’.” 


in serie alphabetica in numerum eorum quae exponuntur retulit : unde conjicere 
licet plebeium fuisse, aut vetustioribus Graecis incognitum.”’ Hence Lk. rxiv. 9 
might very well prefer Bpwocuoy, and the next note will shew that a Christan 
writer substitutes Bpworpor for wpoogdyoy in paraphrasing Jn. 

1 On ‘‘the earliest extant reference to the emblem of the IXOYC,” se 
Lightf. Jgna?. vol. i. p. 181. 

2 (2708 4] The comment of Origen is lost. That of Chrys., and others printed 
by Cramer, seem to mix together the literal and the metaphorical, and perhaps the 
accounts of Lk. and Jn and the story of the Walking on the Waters. Chrys. says 
that Christ ‘‘was not continuously present with the disciples, and the Spint 
had not yet been given to them,” and they were ‘‘not yet commissioned (éyreyer- 
psouévor).”” In the previous context he says Christ ‘‘appeared (é¢dsy)” to the 
disciples and ‘‘flew away (dwéwry),”’ then appeared once again ‘‘and again 

flew away; then, after this, [appeared] on (éwi, 3.¢. by) (2340—6) the sea and again 
‘with the accompaniment of their exceeding fear (werd wodXod roi PébBou).” By 
this ‘‘fear” he appears to mean their fear of the Jews: for he says that Christ had 
taken away most of their alarm so that they could now “ peep forth (xpoxtrrev) 
from the house and go about everywhere.” But still he adds, ‘‘ Having therefore 
nothing to do they came to fish and even this they did in the night because they 
were in great alarm (wepdeeis).” He adds, ‘* This Luke, too, says, but this is not 
the same [as Luke’s account] but different (rofro xal d Aouxas gnow, GAN ove Eon 
tovro éxeivo, d\N Erepow)”—where he seems to refer to Luke’s account of Peter 
fishing all through the night and then saying to Jesus in alarm “ Depart from me, 
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dm X. 12 6...0%K @N TIOIMHN (2253—4) 

[2704] In x. 12 6 pucOwris Kai ovx dv roy, A has dé after, XD 
1ave it before, pcOwres : a has “qui mercenarius est et non est pastor,” 
* “mercinarius (sic) autem” (om. “et qui non est pastor”), Syr. 
curet. (Burk.) “but the hireling, she false one,” SS om. “the false 
yne” and substitutes nothing. Nonnus has o 8 pioOws ov wrérc 
roynv. The use of ovx, instead of xy, may be due to one of two 
causes. (1) “Hireling and not Shepherd” may go together as 
though the Greek were 6 picOwrds-xai-ov-royyy av. (2) Ov may be 
regarded as part of the name of the “hireling,” who is the antithesis 
of the Shepherd, just as the Heb. of “not” is part of the names (Hos. 
ii. 23 ‘“ Lo-ruhamah,” “ Lo-ammi”) “ Not-beloved (07, pitied)” and 
““Not-my people”—which are rendered in LXX ryv Ovx qyarnpeny 
and rw Ov Aa@ pov (comp. Rom. ix. 25, 1 Pet. it 10). Some sense 
of this may have induced the Curetonian translator to paraphrase the 
clause as “the false one,” perhaps meaning “the No-shepherd.” "Qv 
might have been omitted by John without destroying the sense; but 


O Lord” (not to Luke’s account of the alarm of the disciples when Christ appears 
to them after the Resurrection). 

[2708 c] Another comment (Cramer) says, ‘‘ Those that were before the 
disciples (ol xpd rdv pabyrav, ?xp6=‘‘at the head of,” more prob. read xpo- 
rocray =xpwra ray, ‘‘chief of the disciples”) being in the dizziness and darkness 
of error that was sent from evil spirits (€& exorodwig dvres rijs Sacuorcwdous xidvns) 
persuaded (€reay) no one, or very few—which is as good as ‘nothing’” (comp. 
xxi. 3 ‘‘ caught (¢wlacav) nothing’’) ‘‘...nay even the multitude of the Gentiles was 
not caught in the net [of the Gospel]...But when the Sun of Righteousness came, 
He that hungereth for the salvation of men, He found nothing fo eat” (the 
writer uses Bpdoimoy as in Lk. xxiv. 41, not rpoopdytoy as in Jn xxi. 5) ‘‘and 
told them that the evangelic word must be cast forth, that is to say the ‘right 
(Se&d)’ teaching” (comp. xxi. 6 ‘‘on the right (8e&d) side of the ship”) ‘‘com- 
pared to which the Law and the prophets being cast forth are conceived as 
the left side.” Nonnus spells midfew ‘‘take (fish)” with an e, which would 
increase the likeness between ETTEICAN and ETTIECAN suggesting an early play 
upon the two words preserved in this tradition. 

[2708 @}] Compare the three following traditions of Chrysostom: (1) (On vi. 
at) "AXN’ o08e rois pabnrais WhOn éwl wodd Toro rawr, dANA dua re WHOn xa 
dwéorn dw’ avtév, (2) (On xxi. 1) ‘Ops Si od cuvexds atrois érixwpdfe, 00d’ 
cowep Euxpoaber; 'Eddrn yoiv rp éowépg xal dwéwrn: elra perd dxrw huépas wddur 
arat, xalwdkw dwérrn: elra werd raira éwl rijs Oaddoons, xal rdw pera woddod 
Tod bBov...rakacrwpouptvas éploraro 6 ‘Inoods (Cramer, éxurrds 8¢ avrois 
rakarwpoupévas), (3) (On Acts i. 3) (Cramer) épforaro yap xal ddloraro wdduw. 
The comparison suggests that there has been a confusion between dwérrn and 
dwréorn. 
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perhaps it emphasizes the non-reality, ‘‘¢s not really Shepherd.” 
According to this view, John would have written o py royiy oy as 
he has written (x. 1) 6 py eloepyopevos, if he had meant “he that is 
not a shepherd.” But he means something different ; in effect, he is 
declaring that the hireling is “#0 shepherd.” 

On za Aid cé (2297) 

[2705] A very important illustration of ~@ && o€ occursma | 
passage where Epictetus describes the philosopher as using simikr — 
language in the moment of death, iii. 24. 95 foll. ‘‘ For this cause the 
man that is really good—bearing in mind both who he is and whence 
he has come, and by whom he has been brought into being—s 
wholly absorbed in this one thought, how he can fill his appoatd 
place in orderly and willing obedience to God: Dost thou will me to 
exist yet [longer]? [Then I will do so], as a free man and noble, x 
thou hast willed: for thou hast made me unshackled in my om 
sphere. But, on the other hand [ perhaps] thou hast no further need 
of me (AAA’ ovxért pov xpeiav dxes;)? I praise and bless the 
(KaAds vo yévorro) [then]! Even up to this day I kept om abiding 
[on earth) simply for thy sake, and for no other (xai péxpe vin bai ci 
guevov, dc dAAov ovdéva).” Here the context indicates that &a « 
means “ for thy service,” “in orderly and willing obedience (evrdare 
kat evreOus)” to God. Other instances are iv. 1. 163 éedde ban 
waidia, “escape for the sake of the children,” i.e. to do them servia, 
iv. 8. 17 doa Kadds éroiovv...ov dua rovs Oearas €xotovy, aii 
5: éuavrov, “not for the sake of the spectators but for my own sake” 
where he proceeds to exemplify the statement by using a dative of 
advantage, joOiov épavro xadds, “I used to eat decently for my own 
sake.” Comp. i. 17. 18 ovdé yap Xpvoirwov xpeiav exouer 8 ary 
...0vde yap tov Girov &' avrov, where he subsequently (i. 17. 29) 
explains that he goes to the 6vrys or “sacrificer,” ovx avrov Gavpacas 
“not out of reverence for him” but out of reverence for his teaching, 
No doubt Epictetus frequently uses da rwa to mean “thanks & 
so-and-so,” but that is not the meaning in any of these passages 
Where the verb employed with da ria is passive or neutral, da may 
mean ‘“‘thanks to.” But often, where it implies action and active 
service, it means “for the sake of.” 

On various meanings of cic (2305—8) 

[2706] The peculiarity, and the importance, of i. 18 & dv els rev 

xoA7rov are in danger of being obscured by vague affirmations that 


“eis is used for év in Byzantine and modern Greek,” and that the 
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same use is to be found in N.T. generally and in John elsewhere, 
€.g. ix. 7 traye vipat eis tHv KxodvpByOpav rov %. (5 épunvevera 
*Aweotadpévos). This last, however, may be illustrated (2805 a) from 
the use of Aovw, Barrw, and Barrifw in other authors’: and it affords 
no ground for thinking that John would use eis for év with cic. 

[2707] Again, as to xix. 13 wyayey ew rov "Incotv kai éxabioe 
éwi Byyaros «is rorov, the eis is shewn by the context not to be 
connected with éxa@ice in the sense of “on” (which is represented 
by éxf) but to mean “(going out] to,” being influenced by wyaye 
déo, and the preposition helps to illustrate two points on which John 
lays stress (1745 2) namely, that Pilate had to go out to the Jews as 
the Jews would not come into his palace, and that the sentence was 
pronounced outside the palace in a place where a special tribunal 
was erected. That John would not have used xafi{w eis we may 
perhaps infer from vi. 3 avjAOev Sé eis 1d Gpos "J. Kai éxet éxaPyro, as 
compared with Mk xill. 3 xa@npévov atrov eis ro “Opos (Mt. xxiv. 3 
¢wi rov “Opovs). Kadi{w eis is classical Greek, but John does not 
use it?. 

[2708] Among other N.T. meanings of eis not found in John, is 
‘“near” or “at” before place-names, e.g. “the things that happened 
[away] a¢ Capernaum,” “ Philip was found [away] a¢ Azotus,” “to 
be a¢ Jerusalem by the feast,” “that Paul was in custody [away] a¢ 
Caesarea*.” This can hardly be paralleled from classical authors. 
The meaning “with a view to,” “in regard to,” ‘‘in relation to” 
—very common in Thucydides, when used with verbs of action 
generally and of “expending” in particular, and also to denote 
friendly or unfriendly relations‘—is frequent in the Pauline Epistles, 


1 [27062] See Steph. on Sdwrw and Barri{w with els and even (109 A) mpés, 
and comp. Mk i. 9 ¢Bamrric@n els rdv I. (where Mt. and Lk. differ). Blass (p. 123) 
says, on ix. 7, ‘‘ viva: however appears not to be genuine.” But the omissions of 
it, and the variations of its position in several authorities, may perhaps be explained 
by (1) its unusual position, (2) a desire to conform the text to ix. 11 elwéy pos S7e 
Twraye els roy Ledwdy xal olya. If »lyas had been interpolated into ix. 7 from ix. 
Ir, would it not have been interpolated in the same order, #.¢. at the end of the 
sentence? In any case the nature of the verb, and of the context, which implies 
motion, make els in ix. 7 easily explicable, as also in Mt. ii. 23, iv. 13, Lk. xxi. 37. 

3 (2707 a] Chrys. (on Jn vii. 1) says Sre yap els rd Spos éxd@yro, dnoly, hr 7 
éoprn tot xdoxa. Quoting John loosely, he falls into language like that of Mark 
describing Christ as seated on the Mount of Olives. 

3 Lk. iv. 23, Acts viii. 40, xx. 16, xxv. 4. 

* [23708 a] Comp. duaprdyw els in AEsch. Prom. 945, Mt. xviii. 21, Lk. 
XVil. 4. Jn, in the Gospel, uses duaprdyw always (thrice) absolutely; in 1 Jn, 
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and may perhaps explain the curious idiom in Mark—altered by 
many scribes and by the parallel Matthew—about breaking loaves 
“% the five thousand'.” But it is not found in John. 

[2708] Another important use of eis, dating from the bes 
classical writers, is with verbs of speaking or proclaiming. Some 
times it distinguishes speaking publicly to an assembly from speaking 
privately to a council. It is never used, in this sense, of addressing 
a single person. It is appropriate to the far-reaching and public 
nature of the message of the Gospel, and John lays stress on the 
publicity of Christ’s teaching ; but he never uses this idiom’. 


where it occurs (10) more freq. than in any book of N.T., it is always absolute « 
with cognate accusative. 

1 (2706 6] Mk viii. 19—20 dre rods wévre dprovs Exdaca eis robs ten 
xuxiNous..., Sre rovs éxrd els rovs rerp., parall. to Mt. xvi. g—10 rods wérre Apres 
Tay wevraxioxiNwy (D rots wevr.)...rods érrd Eprovs raw rerp. (D rots rerp) 
The text in Mk is greatly confused. As regards ‘‘ the four thousand,” the Syrise 
has the preposition ‘‘to” or ‘‘for.” Delitzsch has it in both clauses. This prepositin 
might be interpreted as ‘‘ belonging to,” or ‘‘of.” Comp. Exzr. x. 13 “‘and the 
work is not for (2) one day,” els huépay play where 1 Esdr. ix. 11 has taken th 
meaning to be ‘‘ belonging to one day,” i.e. ‘‘of one day,” tyépas peas. 

[2706 c] But &Aaca els, besides perhaps expressing the Semitic Origin 
exactly, harmonizes with the classical Greek use of els with verbs of spending. 
From this came the use of els in accounts of expenditure (Deissmann p. 118) “# 
lamps, so much” or ‘‘¢o a sick horse, so much” etc. So here, there isa 
suggestion of items, ‘‘ fo five thousand men, five loaves,”’ ‘‘ Zo four thousand mea, 
seven loaves.” ‘‘ To,” in this sense, would not often be used with persons except 
when regarded as labourers; but Deissmann, who calls this, when used of persons, 
‘* dativus commodi,” quotes (4.) rév els Tdyny olxor pxodounpéevoy ‘‘ the house built 
with a view to (the occupation of} Tages.” If Tages was a labourer or bailiff the 
house might be built ‘‘ with a view to” Tages but for the advantage of his 
employer. Having regard to this usage, it is best to render Mt. xx. 1 pucOovwtu 
els rov duwedava ‘Shire with a view to the vineyard,” not ‘‘hire [asd bring] inte the 
vineyard.” In Mt. v. 22 Evoxos els rh» yéewvay—coming as a climax after Goyer 
Ty xploee and rq ouvedply—probably combines two meanings, rst, a penalty 
extending to Gehenna, 2nd, the penalty of being cast z#fo Gehenna. For the 
first, comp. Numb. xxxii. 15 ‘‘as much as, or even (5) all this people,” eds diy rp 
cuvaywyny Tavrny. 

2 [2709] Comp. Mk i. 21 (W.H. marg.) cal ed00s r. caBB. édldacxer els rip 
ouvaywyhy, (txt) 7. caBB. SeloehOww els ri» our. ddldacxer', Mt. om., Lk. iv. 31 cal 
nv &ddoxwv avrovs év rots caBfB.: Mk i. 39 xal HAen (SS, latt., ACD wp) enpicow 
els Tas ouvvaywyds, Mt. iv. 23 weptiyer...drddoxwy ev rais o. alray «. xnptoous, Lk. 
iv. 44 kal ny Knptoowr els ras 0. Here Mk is doubtful. Lk. iv. 44 appears to use 
efs with a notion of extension or far-reaching publicity, sending forth the message 
of the Gospel into the synagogues, as in Lk. vii. 1 éwAnjpwoe...els ras dxods Tw 
haoi (perhaps with a suggestion of els rd wéoor). As a proof that Luke considers 
the phrase good Greek, note Acts xvii. 20 eis ras dxods Huis, uttered by 
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[2710] As regards John’s use of orjva cis ro pécov (2307) 
compared with Luke’s orjvar é&v péow, we may adduce Mk iii. 3 
tyaipe eis TO pévov, D éyaipe xai ornbe (sic) év péow, d “in medium,” 
Lk. vi. 8 éyepe xai orjO eis ro pécov, D & re péow, 2 “in medio,” 
which shew how easily the two constructions might be interchanged 
according as the notion of coming é#fo an assembly was prominent 
or latent. Comp. Xen. Cyropaed. iv. 1. 1 oras eis To péoov’. 
Reasons have been given (2307) for thinking that John might 
deliberately prefer eis because of its spiritual suggestiveness. 

[2711] More direct in its bearing on the Johannine 6 dy eis are 
phrases in Mark where ¢is olxoy or eis ry oixiay is used in connexion 
with Christ*. But the text of these is doubtful. Nor do the Papyri, 


philosophers (see dxoal, ‘‘ears,” in Lucian (iii. 585) Ph/op. § 1). Acts ii. 22 
Awode3ecyuévor dxd roi Geol els buas perh. means ‘‘approved from God in 
the sight of [all of) you,” or ‘‘ approved [as being sent] from God to [all of] you.” 
Comp. Herm. Mis. ii. 4. 3 wéuper od» KAnhuns els ras fiw wodes...parrh 82 
vovOerhoe: Tas xjpas...c0 dé dvayrucy els radryny Tiw whdwy pera TOY rpecBurépwr... 
rijs éxx\nolas, where the meaning seems to be ‘‘ read [psd/icly] fo [the people of ] 
this city with the elders.” Comp. Mk xiii. 10 xal els wavra rd &0vn xpiror 
Set anpuyx Sivas (Mt. xxiv. 14 KnpuxOhoerat...rots EOveowy) and 1 Pet. i. 25 7d pya 7rd 
evayyeaucGe els buas (Hort) ‘‘ which was preached [reaching even] to you,” Lk. 
XXiv. 47 Kal enpuxOfvas...peravolay els’ Apeow duapriaw eis [reaching even to] ravra 
Ta €6yn, and Rom. viii. 18 rh» uédoveay Sédtay droxaduPOjvac els huas. 

[2709 6] That Aéyec» els in this peed/ic sense is good Greek, appears clearly from 
Thucydides, especially when he describes the fear of Alcibiades lest the Spartan 
ambassadors should convert the Athenians to peace ‘‘if they should say the same 
things [publicly] to the Demos" that they had said, less publicly ‘‘ é# the Boulé,” 
v. 45 y és roy Siow radrda Adywou (following Adyorres é» TH BovdAp, and 
preceding és rdv djuor wapedOdvres) and comp. i. 72 Epaca» Bovder Ga: xal avrol és 
TO xAf00s airiw eiweiy, iv. 58 és 7d xowdy r. 3h Adyous elwery. In this sense, 
Aéyee els could not be used about addressing a single person. (In Herod i. 86 oddé 
Tt pGdrow és cwurdoy Adywr Ff és away 7d d»Opwmriwor the meaning is, ‘wth 
reference to.” | Els éra may be used of one person or many; but probably Mt. x. 
27 els 1d obs i.e. ‘‘ secretly,” is deliberately altered into wpds rd ofs by Luke (xii. 
3) who uses e/s dra for publicity in Acts xi. 22 hxobocOn 3¢ 6 Adyos els 7d ra 
rhs éxxdnolas (as well as in the sense of penetration in Lk. i. 44 ws éyévero...els rd 
wrd you). Luke’s liking for e/s in connexion with the spread of the Gospel may be 
illustrated by the Pauline doctrine, Rom. x. 18 uh obx qxovoay; pevodrye, (Ps. xix. 
4) Els racay rhv vir dtarder 6 PObyyos abray. 

1 (2710 a} In 1 Pet.v. 12 els 4» orjre—regard being had to 20. i. 8 eds Sy and 74. 
iii. 20 els 4» and to their several contexts—we should probably take els 7» as 
combining two meanings (1) ‘‘ looking to which” or ‘‘with a view to which,” 
and (2) ‘Sin which.” 

* (2711 a) Comp. Mk ii. 1 (om. by parall. Mt.-Lk.) elceXOwy xddw eis Kad.... 
HxovcOn Sre ‘dv olky éorly’, where marg. has eis olxé éorv, SS is wanting, Latt. 
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me ee 





so far as is at present alleged, give a safe instance of eis torey du. 
Blass (p. 122 n.) quotes Berlin Pap. (3rd cent.) Vol it 385 & 
"AAckavdpetay éori. But the context somewhat favours the view that 
the person spoken of is not actually at Alexandria but is coming 
there. Moreover the text has egor. And the editors regard this as 
a misspelling for efor “will be going.” If this is the meaning it may 
be illustrated by Ox. Pap. (2nd cent.) 529 éyw 82 eis Korrov pen 
Tov 77y¢novos elu, “Jam going to Coptus.” I am informed that a 
Tebtun. Pap., Part 11. (416) not yet published (1905), a rather 
illiterate letter contains éyeduyvy é& ‘Adrc$avdpeg followed yy 
éyevdunv eis "AA. But yiyverOa eis is quite different from da 
eis, of which (at present) no certain instance is adduced from 
papyri. 

[2712] These passages in Mark about the house or home of 
Christ, being omitted by Matthew and Luke, may be expected 
(2396) to be referred or alluded to by John. But the other detais 
above mentioned appear in no way to help us to explain, indeed 
they make it more difficult to explain—except upon mystical and 
spiritual grounds—why John, who generally avoids eis for &, writes 
dv eis tov xoArov about the Son of God at the beginning of hs 
Gospel and év r@ xoAr about the beloved disciple toward the end 
of it. That he had some peculiar meaning in eis is made all the 
more probable because, so far as is alleged, eis xoAwov without a verb 





**in domo,” but ¢ ‘‘domi.” Again, after the words ‘‘ let not man put asunder,” 
common to Mk and Mt., Mk alone has x. 1o «al els Thy olxiay wad ol pabdyral... 
éxnpwreyv (Lk. om. the whole) SS ‘‘ when he entered the house again,” ¢ ‘‘ domi,” 
6 ‘‘in domum,” f, & ‘‘in domo.” The mention of wédAw in Mk it. 1, x. 10 
suggests that in both cases the meaning is (as SS in the latter) ‘‘ when he entered 
the house again.” 

(27114) Mk xiii. 16 has 6 els rdv d-ypéy where parall. Mt. xxiv. 18, Lk. xvii. 31 
have 6 év rw (Lk. om. ry) dypg. In this last passage, the antithesis between the 
previously mentioned ‘‘on the housetop” and “into the field” resembles that in 
1 S. ix. 26 ‘‘ on the housetop...went out...abroad,” LXX &ws &&w but “AdXos (Field) 
has els dypév. In 1 S. a verb of motion is expressed. Mark perh. intends to imply 
one, ‘‘the [man that is] on the housetop” being contrasted with ‘‘ the [sax that 
has gone out}to the field [to labour}.” The fact that both Mt. and Lk. substitute 
éy for els indicates that Mk’s idiom was of the nature of a mannerism. Neither 
els olxov nor els dypéy could very well have a Semitic origin, as the Semitic 
preposition used in “at home” and ‘‘abroad” is almost always ‘‘ ss,” not “to.” 
Lk. xi. 7 els rh» xolrny eloly (D and latt. év ry xolry) has not been illustrated by 
other examples, and it appears alien from Hebrew and Latin. The meaning may 
be ‘‘[recently come] 40 bed.” 
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of motion occurs nowhere in the Bible, nor in Greek literature, 
whereas év xoArw is very common, and is familiar to all in the 
phrase “in Abraham’s bosom'.” It is therefore natural to infer 
that «is has a spiritual meaning—somewhat as in the Pauline Epistles 
where men are said to be baptized, or confirmed, or fulfilled, or made 
to grow, “info Christ,” and where it is said concerning God, Rom. 
Xi. 36 els adrov ra wdvra, and 1 Cor. vili. 6 pets eis avrov (1475)*. 

(2713] One explanation may be that, as the beloved disciple is 
said to be (xiii. 23) “lying é# the bosom” of the Lord when he 
asks Him to reveal a secret, so the Son is described as being “info 
the bosom of the Father” because He is regarded as the revealing 
Mediator passing from man to God and from God to man. But, 
beside this, it is not improbable that John is alluding to ancient 
traditions about Christ’s “home.” It has been maintained elsewhere 
(1451—8, 1839 foll., 2644 (1)) that John’s description of Christ as 
‘laying his head to rest” on the Cross contains an allusion to the 
Matthew-Luke saying “The son of man hath not where to lay his 
head to rest.” If that is so, we may still more reasonably expect 
some Johannine allusion to Mark’s repeated traditions about a 
‘‘house” or “home” into which Christ enters—traditions almost 
always omitted by Matthew and Luke®. The discussion of these 
must be reserved for a future treatise. On the single occasion on 
which John associates the mention of a house with Christ’s teaching 
or action Ongen calls the “house” (2329) ““omnem hujus mundi 
domum ac totius ecclesiae domum.” An attempt will be made in 
a future treatise to shew that John desires to meet various unprofit- 
able and conflicting traditions about Christ’s ‘house ” by saying, at 
the outset of his Gospel, that He was to be regarded as being in 
no earthly house, but as being in heaven—even while on earth— 
leading men “to the bosom of God.” 
On iii. 34 €x meTpoy (2324) 

[2714] On iii. 34 od yap éx pérpou didworv, Chrys. agrees with 
Apollinarius in taking é« pérpov as peérpy, “ We all have received the 


1 Hor. Heb. on Lk. xvi. 22—3, and comp. 2 S. xii. 3 (Heb., Gk, and Targ.). 
_ 2 [2712a] The Pauline Epistles exemplify all the uses of els above mentioned 
except ‘‘at” with places, which would naturally be rare in hortatory language. 
Bis is also very rare, in any sense, in Revelation. 

3 (87182) Mk ii. 1, iii. 20, vii. 17, 24, ix. 28, 33 (but see Mt. xvil. 25), x. 10. 
See also Mt. ix. 28 (which is in the style of Mk). 
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energy of the Spirit dy measure (pérpe)...-but He has it withes 
measure (dpérpnrov).” Wetstein gives a great number of instance 
from Greek, Latin, and Hebrew (including Vayskra R. 15 “Spirits 
S. non habitavit super Prophetas nisi mensura quadam”) of “jy 
measure” or “‘ according to measure”; but none have “from measure." 
Nonnus, however, takes the words to imply a spontaneous stream, 
distinct from “ measures” of water, otpayd0ev yap Otros ov és yfon 
wépape Oeds xparounropa xécpov Larpyys codiys abrogavrov opfon 
idArAe Ob yap pérpa Adyow pépa Acyos, GAAd ot aici Movvy sve 
SBwow deABdos poov éudys: and this suggests the most satisfactay 
solution. John has in view the living water of the Spirit (Ps. uni. 
8—g ‘*Thou shalt make them drink of the river of thy pleasures, ia 
with thee is the fountain of Life”) as compared with draughts from the 
“< measured vessel” (comp. ii. 6 petpyrds) of the Law. Mérpy might 
have meant linear (not liquid) measure as pérpow means in Rev. 
xxi, 17. But é« pérpov could not mean this and might therefore 
seem preferable’. 

On Ai with genitive applied to time (2331) 

[2715] Acc, with genitive, applied to time, means “passing 
through.” If the time means the whole of a life, age, year, month, 
or day, da often means “ ¢hroughout”’ (Gros being often inserted); 
but, if there is no such notion of wholeness, it means “‘ passing through 
one period toa period that follows,” \.e. ‘after an interval of.” This 
ts always the meaning where a number is mentioned. Au voerm, 
however (Steph.) is sometimes loosely used to mean “ dy night” 
Plutarch Quaest. Rom. 279 F ovx...pera gwrds...dArAa Sia oxoron 
may throw light on Acts v. 19 (comp. Xvi. 9, XVil. 10, XXxIiL 31) 
where an angel opens the door for Peter “ dy night,” suggesting 
perhaps that the deliverance took place, in part, “ dy means of,” x 
“‘ with the aid of,” night. Steph. gives no instance in which dia is used 
with a number of years, days, etc. to mean anything but “after the 
interval of.” Most frequently ‘after the interval of the third. fourth 


1 [27142] A generic term for Heb. liquid measure uccurs (Buhl 487 4) in Lev. 
xix. 35 {Uyos, Ezek. iv. 11, 16, wérpov, 1 Chr. xxiii. 29 LX X om. (or includes that 
and another word under uérpoy) but al. (prob. Aquila) dwrogtpwréy (Field) “at 
praepositio quidem primam vocis Hebraeae literam repraesentet,” and he com- 
pares Ps. cxxxvili. 20 dw-éyyoa. This suggests that, in connexion with this 
particular word for ‘‘ measure,” the ‘‘ praepositio” é« might arise from “ prima 
vocis Hebraeae litera,” and the same statement applies to another Heb. wor 
meaning ‘‘ measure’ in Sir. xxxi. 27 (Jewish Q. 1889, p- 6). 
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rear etc.” means “every third or fourth year.” But Herod. i 62 da 
wSexarov éreos, describing the long interval during which Pisistratus 
waited to effect his return to Athens, appears to mean “after an 
nterval extending to the eleventh year” (not, as L.S., “in the course 
»f the eleventh year”)!. The facts confirm the view taken in 2331 
that dca in Acts 1. 3 means “after an interval of.” "Ev, rather than 
Sed, would be used to express “‘in the course of?.” 


1 [8715 a] In an extremely obscure passage, Lucian Ast. Conscr. 21 (ii. 30) 
ridicules a fabulous account of a death by self-starvation undergone by Severianus, 
who attacked Osroes and was taken prisoner and killed by him. Lucian says that 
“the man’s suffering” was, in fact, a matter of three days only; whereas men 
starved to death mostly last as many as seven days—“ unless one were to resort to 
the supposition that Osroes edorhxe: repiydvwr Err’ dy Z. yp dwbdrynrar xal 3d 
roGro obk éwiyyaye (v.r. éwivye) dca rijs €Bdéuns.” The meaning is disputed. But it 
affords very slight ground for supposing that 8:4 reocapdxorra tuepoy can mean 
‘through forty days.” Like the extract from Herodotus it describes an interval of 
prolonged waiting, and the final words seem to ridicule the notion that Osroes 
stood waiting ‘‘ t#// the expiration of the seventh day.” It certainly does not mean 
'* during the seventh day.” 

* (3715 5} As regards é», ‘‘in the course of,” or ‘‘ during,” in vi. 39—54 (see 
8548) the MSS. vary greatly, between ry, and é» ry, before éoxary yuépg. W.H. 
gives, in order, two instances without éy, a third with é (vi. 44), and a fourth 
without é». As €N follows (or would follow), in some of these cases, ayTO 
Or AYTON, it might be easily dropped or inserted, after the similar letters o 
or ON. But & 7p éoxdry tuépg occurs, without v.r., in xi. 24 é» ry dvagrdcea, év Tr. 
¢. ., xii. 48 éxeivos xpwel adrdy év 7. é. %. Both there, and in vii. 37 é» d¢ rp é. 
h...7hs €opris, the preposition seems to mean ‘‘in the course of” ; and ‘‘the last 
day” is regarded, not as a date or a point of time, but as a period én the course of 
which great events take place. If this view is correct, & ry é. 7. in vi. 44 may be 
regarded as a climax, the weightiest of the three utterances in vi. 39—44, and vi. 
§4 as being a separate utterance. 

(2715 ¢] As regards caBSdry with or without é», the preposition may be 
regarded as emphasizing the sacred period of rest during which work may not be 
done. But it is very doubtful whether John ever omits éy with this word. B and 
some latt. versions omit it once, so that W.H. bracket it, in vii. 22—3 «al [éy] 
caBBdry wepiréuvere...el reptropiy...dauBdve: dv caBB....inihi éxolnoa é» oafB. 
But the latt. vss. omit it also in v. 16 raira éwole év caBBdry. And B, before 
other words, (against W.H.) omits é» temporal in ii. 19, 23, xviii. 39. In it. 19, 
23, ¢», if inserted by B, would come at the end of a line and would be liable 
to omission as being written in small letters. In xviii. 39, €N might be dropped 
after YMIN, especially if the latter was written YMEIN in B’s archetype. In ii. 19, 
vii. 23 €N follows Kal, and the latter, if written K€ in B’s archetype, might easily 
cause the omission of a following € meaning €N. A fritoré one might maintain 
that, in vii. 22—3, caSSdrw was used at first unemphatically to be followed 
by a more emphatic ¢» cafPdry: but the evidence negatives this supposition. 

(2715 d] 'Ey, or xard, is always used by Mk, Mt., and Jn, with éopr4 to express 
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On vi. 21 H@eAoN OYN AaBein (2346) 

[2716] Nonnus paraphrases this Kai pew éAety pyvéauvor (sic) & 
GAxdba: xai pévos aAuys”Hy rore, cai méAev Gppos, éxei Geobud ress 
Ola voos wrepoeis, avéuwy Sixa, voodw eperpov, TyAercpas ipoesey 
dpiteey abrouary vyis', where pevéawov implies earnest desire that 
was not fulfilled because the vessel was brought to shore by a heave: 
sent blast before the disciples could receive Jesus on board. Chr 
takes the same view, twice repeating that Christ “did not pa 
board,” and attempting to give a reason for it®. Both take wclovas 
denoting unfulfilled desire. 

[2717] In the LXX, forms of #@eAuyv are very rare as compard 
with those of 76éAnoa. The 3rd pers., #0cAov, wcrc, without a 
hardly occurs outside apocryph. exc. in Judg. xiii. 23 d yOdei 
Kupios where Theod. (and sim. A) has ¢BovAero (and see othe 
instances from LXX in 17854). Many Indices do not distinguish 
between 6éAw and é@éAw, so that statements must be cautiously based 
on them. In Egypt. Pap. Indices, é6éAw is very rare; but qdgn 
is sometimes used about authoritative resolutions of those in power, 
and ov« 70éAnoce means “he refused” ; 76eAev occurs (according ty 
the Indices) only once, and then apparently of unfulfilled desire’. 


‘*during” or ‘‘in the course of.”” Lk. alone has the dat. without prep. in Lk. i 
41 éropevovro...ry éoprg, ‘‘at the feast.” Strictly, Lk. should have said “‘/or the 
feast,” or ‘‘¢o the feast” (as Jn vii. 8, 10, xi. 56, xii. 12 els ri doprhw) and hence 
D ins. év, d ‘‘in die festo,” 4 ‘in diem sollemni (sic),”’ e ‘* ad dies solomni (s¢,” 
J ‘in die solemni,” @ ‘‘ die sollemni.” 

1 (2716a] For peveatyw signifying vain desire see //. xv. 617 GAN’ 08’ & 
Sivaro pinta: uddra wep peveaivwy and comp. //. xv. 104. “H» rére is perh. a 
imitation of Virgil’s ‘‘sed /ust,” ‘‘ was a thing of the past:”’ HTOTE might easily 
spring, asa corruption, from HCTOTE #.¢. Re7d Te, but (Steph.) 4 ae does not appesr 
to be used of “settling down.” Geodwé radu may be illustrated from Chrys. (ad 
loc.) ob yap udvory dopadi dAAG wal €f ovpluw abrots wapéoxe Tay wHovr. 

2 (2716 4] Tivos dé Evexey ovx dvéBn els To wrotov;...00K evéBn Se els rd Thaw, 
va 7d Oaiua pet{orv épydonra:. Chrys. supposes that Christ first walked on the sea, 
and then, ‘‘as soon as He had appeared to the disciples, in the same moment, remeved 
to the land, (apa re SPOn xal dxéorn dx adrov).” He quotes vi. 21 flee 
AaBeiv avrév: cal edOéws 7d rotor Eyyus THs ys éyévero. Perhaps & means this in 
substituting éxl ray yi els ny Uwherncey ‘‘the land to which Jesus came fo mat 
them.” Origen (on Prov. xxx. 19) has ed0éws yap éyévero rd wroteon éxi rh» yp els 
hv Umripyov, Oela Suvdpec. 

* (2717a] See Oxy. Pap. ii. no. 237, col. vii. 10, 18, 1g etc. Here, and 
in several other passages of this long petition, the word seems to mean ‘‘ willed," 
‘‘decreed,” ‘‘decided” (once reBedfxact). In Faydm Pap. 131. 7 dx sOAysa 
means “‘refused.”” In Oxy. iii. no. 472. 14 ‘‘did not wish (obx G@eder) her to 
survive him” the context indicates that the desire was frustrated. 
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According to the Indices of Lucian and Aristotle, 74e\ov does not 
occur in those authors, although é#éAw and 6é\w are frequent in 
them!'. The fact that 74eAov occurs twice at no great interval in 
Test. xii. Patr. and that it is used by Hermas to express a modest 
wish’, indicates that it may have been freely used by some writers ; 
but its rarity in the writers above-mentioned and its non-existence in 
Mt.-Lk., confirm the view taken elsewhere (17854) that in the 
Walking on the Waters John’s use of 7@eAov is connected with Mark’s 
use of 70edev’. 
On i. 30 ynép ayroy (2369) 

[2718] On this passage Blass (p. 135) says that the use of urép 


1 (8717 5) Lucian’s Index has Dial. Marin. xiii. 2 (i. 321) ovx @eXes, ‘‘you did 
not wish,” but nowhere #Oedes or HO¢Anoas. Schenkl’s Index to Epictetus gives 
FOcdow (without dy) 15¢ pers. sing. “J could have wished,” “1 should have liked” 
(in vernacular English, ‘I only wish ’’) in i. ro. 6 ‘‘ I only wish I could stand by 
him and remind him” (comp. iv. 1. 143 ‘‘I ony wish I could stand over one of 
these people” and Gal. iv. 20 f0eXow 52 wapeivac), i. 29. 35 ‘* I should have liked 
to go on still as a pupil,” and sim. i. 29. 38, ii. 8. 16 etc., almost always of 
impracticable (and often of unreasonable) desires. So in and pers. i. 1. 18 (and 
comp. iii. 23. 13) Tl of; 70edes wdvras rpaxndoxornOiwacr; ‘‘would you have 
fiked to see all the world beheaded?” and 3rd pers. ii. 9. 22 oloy ef ris 3éxa Alrpas 
dpa: uh Surduevos, Tov rou Alayros Alfov Bacrdtev 7Oedev “as though a man 
unequal to carrying ten pounds would like to lift the stone of Ajax!” In ii. 17. 
33 Fedor 3° dodadis Exew the desire is scoffed at by Epictetus (ov Oeos ef, w 
4r@pwre) as absurdly ambitious. It occurs with a neg. in iv. 11. 24, ‘‘ God 
forbid ! I would not wish such a thing, even if it were to make me a wise man 
(063° ef codds Eueddov elvar HOedov).” Schenk! gives only one instance of nOedes 
&» (iii. 17. 4) ‘‘could you possibly have wished,” referring to a disgraceful 
action. 

(2717 ¢] Schenkl’s very copious Index gives no instance of #@eXe in Epictetus. 
Swete’s note on Mk vi. 48 is ‘‘Vg. volebat praeterire eos...With the feigned 
purpose comp. Lec. xxiv. 28 and see Mc. v. 36, vii. 27.” But 96eAe» (so far as 
I know) never means “he feigned,”’ and the passages referred to in Mk and Lk. 
do not contain 7@e\e. 

2 (9717d@] Test. xii. Patr. Rud. § 1 ef ph laxwB...rpoonttaro wepi éuod...dre (?) 
HOedre Kvpros dvedeiy ye, 1b. Sym. § 2 x. Ody ‘PouvBhu éAuwhOn nOede yap abrov 
dacadoa.... In Herm. Mand. v. 1. 7, #0edov yrdvat, ‘‘ volebam cognoscere,” is 
like our “ / wanted to know—in case you can spare me five minutes—whether you 
think...,” which does not imply that the ‘‘want”’ is given up. 

3 (9717¢] Mt. xiv. 25 #AGem mwpds atrovs has neither 70eXo» nor #Oeder. 
Possibly there may have been some Gk confusion between HA@EN and H@EAON 
or HOEAEN. In Jn vi. 21, the Cureton. Syr. (Burk.) has ‘‘ And they were willing 
that they should receive him,” but SS “and when they took him” ; & has 7\Gor for 
HOedov, an interchange like that in 2 S. xxiii. 9, where B* reads nOede for 
mre. 
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for wepi as in A€yew umép “to speak about,” (1) ‘1s common in Atte 
and Hellenistic Greek,” (2) ‘‘as also in the LXX,” (3) that tt “x 
found more rarely [in N.T.} and is almost confined to Paul,” and be 
instances “Jo. i. 30 Uwép ob (epi ob RCA al.) elxov, 2 Cor. viii 2; 
etre uxép Tirov (‘as concerning’), xii. 8 Urép Trovrov wapexadere (‘ca 
this account,’ ‘on behalf of this’)...2 Thess. iL 1, xavyaoGu: iy 
often in Paul, also ¢vowicba vrép, ppoveiy vwrép (in Phil. i 7 ‘ty 
think upon’ in iv. 10 ‘to care for’).” (4) On Jn 1 30 he adds (p. 313) 
“better ov without prep. Nonn. Chrys.” 

[2719] (1) A distinction should be drawn Jdetween vxip tos, 
masc. and umép twos neuter. The former almost always means “a 
behalf of,” or at all events suggests some snéferest in the pero 
mentioned. Comp. /. vi. 524 urép oéOev alcxe axove: xpos Tpew 
implying that Hector blushes for his brother Paris, whom he woud 
gladly defend, when he hears the Trojans revile him, Soph. Gd. 7y. 
1444 ovtws ap avdpos aAiov reioecO’ urép (7.¢. taking any interest n 
the fallen king), Lucian De Salt. 9 (ii. 273) of Achilles “ receiving 
good news about (ruvOavopevos vrép)” his son. In Plat. Legg. 7768, 
the meaning may well be that Homer, “making proclamation is 
behalf of Zeus (urtp tov Avs ayopeiwv),” has ‘‘openly declared” o 
“given sentence” that Zeus takes away half a man’s being when 
he takes his freedom: that is, he speaks for the god, though not in 
the first person, as though he were in the counsels of Zeus!. 


mm nn ee 


1 (2719a] Plato 776 © may be punctuated thus, 6 &€ cogwraros muir rie 
ronray kal dwepyvaro Uxep rol Acés, d-yopetwr, ‘‘hkas actually given sentence is 
the name of Zeus, making public proclamation thereof.” Comp. sd. 5808 [kh & 
por, Epny dy, viv hon wowep 6 dia wdvyrwr kprns dwopalverat, al od obrw, ‘‘as the 
judge gives Ais sentence [as to which chorus is first, which second] so do you,” 
followed by pucOwowpeba obv Kipuxa ‘‘let us hire a herald” to proclaim th 
sentence. Homer, then, seems to be the ‘‘herald” giving sentence in behalf of 
Zeus. Conversely, comp. Epict. ii. 23. 7 tl ydp éore rd dwogauwipero trip 
éxdorns rovrwy ray durdpewy...with 26. unre THs Oparixys wor’ FAxoveas Neyoorys n 
wepi daurfs; ‘‘What is it that declares in behalf of each of these faculties ?...Did 
you ever hear the faculty of sight uttering a word adoué itself?” i.e. there isa 
higher power that speaks s# behalf of, or as the interpreter of, its servants, for they 
cannot speak adout themselves. Apart from Xen. Cyrop. (discussed in 23704), 
Steph. gives no other instances except from an afhdavit in Demosth. 554,11 4 
elaayyeNa €5667...brép ‘Apordpxov, and Aeschin. 22, 12 (ch. 154 Teubn. p. 157) 
Umep alrar Wngueicbar wv 4 Slwicts 7. As to the former, since a contest is said to 
be ‘‘ i dchalf of (vwép) life or death,”’ brép rewos (masc.) came to be used in an 
action of a public character (elsayyeMa), perh. meaning at first ‘in behalf of,” 
and then ‘‘ for or against,” comp. Arrian Alex. i, 25. 8 rl xp bwep 'Adetdripn 
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In Aeschin., the preceding words (ri Upets duwudxare ;) and the context, 
e that atdrép is neut., as in the accepted Latin transl. ‘‘ Vos quid jurastis ? 
rebus pronuntiaturos quz in accusatione preescripte sunt.” Steph.’s 
bus instances from Polyb. are all neuter. Lucian’s Index gives abundant 
es of iwép with gen. of person, but all mean “ gro,” exc. perhaps Phad. 
© (ii. 197) dAAa per Uwep éuod dxynxows, drei 3° éwetpdOn dwiOer exauvay pe 
the Latin gives ‘‘de me,” and the meaning may be ‘‘in controversy for and 
me.” [If the meaning had been “ other [good things] in my favour,” we 
have expected AAAa re... xal.] 
L946] In Arrian’s Exped. Alex. iwép is freq. used with genit. of person and 
if writing, inquiring etc. In his preface, distinguishing between ypdow rep 
dow vwrép, he says, dca per (?) ravra Augw wepl ‘Aretdvdpou...tvvéypayay 
éyw ws wdvrn dAnO dvaypdgw..."Ad\rko pev 8) GddAa vwep ‘Adetdrdpou 
yar, ovd’ Eorw twxep Srov wheloves 7 dtuppwrdbrepoc ds dA\AHAous. The dugw 
ilemaeus and Aristobulus, and he proceeds to explain that these two wrote 
t being influenced by love of gain or other pressure. These two write in a 
od and disinterested way ‘‘ adout”’ Alexander ; the others ‘2s dchalf of,”’ or 
raise of’ him (or perhaps ‘‘in a controversial spirit, about him”). He 
ds (#5.) to say that he has neglected mere idle oral tradition or talk 
vour of” Alexander (xdyrn dxtora ws Aeybueva pbvov wep 'A.). It is perh. 
ant that vi. 2.6 umép ‘Adetdrdpou Euréypaye is followed by éyetoaro. Of 
Uwrép with genit. of person may mean “aéou¢” a man, or men, when regarded 
onally, as an enemy, a nation etc., as in Arr. Alex. i. §. 3 0. ria 
ary, ii. 6. 2 v. Aapelov, v. 5.1 v. Ivd3a». The Index to Arrian contains 
instances where Uxép riwos masc. means “in behalf of,” as in N.T. 
L9c) ‘Twrép, in dwopalyesOa: twép, has been shewn (2719 a) to mean 
half of,” or ‘‘in the name of.” Contrast Epict. iii. 18. 4 rept Zwxpdrovs 3’ 
‘eprvarro of Stxacral;—i.c. ‘‘gave sentence adout Socrates.” Epictetus 
s never to use Urép for repli. The former, when used with the genitive, he 
connects with verbs that imply anxious effort to gain some prize, retain 
ossession, or defend some person. His view is (ii. 16. 41, and comp. iv. 
) that it is right to ‘‘strive even to desperation for the sake of (iwép) 
illity, freedom, noblemindedness,”’ for these things are parts of oneself; but 
ly fools that would be anxious for the sake of a mere possession. Hence 
‘enthesis with uwép in the following, amidst a group of wepi clauses, ii. 13. 
& wepl Tod cwparlou d-ywriiper—vwep rod xrncediou (comp. ili. 18. 3 éwi rd 
ov—éwi rd xrnceldiov)—mept roi ri Séte ry Kaloap, rept raw low 8° ovderds. 
night be paraphrased: ‘‘But we are anxious aéout the paltry body— 
1s] for the sake of that most trumpery possession !—adout what Ceesar will 
-but never a jot adou/ the things within us.” The vwrép clause anticipates 
eets the objection: ‘‘Why of course a man is anxious for the sake of his 
’ and the meaning is, we are anxious for the sake of external unrealities, but 
‘ not anxious, not even in the lowest sense, ‘‘adout” internal realities. In 
16 orép lepwodvns éhddec pot, Uxép appears from the context to mean ‘‘adout 
nsableness of attempting to obtatn”’ such an office (for it does not seem likely 
rép could mean ‘‘to secure my interest for his application”). The closest 
‘imation of bwép to wepl that I have been able to find is in iv. 1. 105 where 
rreiy (elsewhere twice used with érl) is used with dxép: but even here bwrép 
ly represents a feeling less detached and more emotional than would be 
ted by rep. Similarly, in English, when we say ‘‘sorry or thankful for” 
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has wepi for drép), 2nd, that he alters éoréy to ww in both his 
quotations of i. 30 (conforming them to i. 15), 3rd, that he omits the 
important word dvyp in his first quotation of i. 30. These variations 
detract from the value of his testimony and indicate that he mixed 
1. 30 andi. 15. The same statement applies to Nonnus so far 3 
concerns jv in i. 30 Odros anv ov decrov, drtorepos Epxera: avnp. Even 
Origen uses wep in his commentary on Samuel (1 S. xxviii 18 foll) 
ovres dort epi od éyw elroy, ‘O éxicw pov épy., also omitting dry’, 
It has been shewn above (2371) that axyp, if it means “ husband" 
‘“‘bridegroom?,” goes far to explain urép. This view is confirmd 
by the fact that, when Origen says that the Baptist called Christ ox 
only apvds but also avyp, he quotes the text correctly with vrép, and 
he does it again later on*, The evidence from Chrys. therefor 
indicates nothing except that he did not understand the three point 
that differentiate i. 30 from i. 15, namely, éoréy for Fr, vrép ot fo 
ov, and the important insertion of ayjp. A_ review of all th 
evidence makes it almost certain that John did not use uwép for rg 
On ix. 21 aytdc mepi éaytoy (2374—80) 

[2723] ix. 21 auros wepi éavrod AaAryoe, if translated according to 
classical Greek usage, would closely connect aures epi éavrov making 
avros little more than a preparation for emphasizing éavrov “he wil 
speak—/e about his own self,” i.e. about himself and nothing else 





1 (2722 a] Lomm. xi. 328 Odros ody 6 oxipricas wpo yerécews, 'Iwderys é dru: 
‘* ourés éort, wepl ov éyw elxov: 6 éxlow wou épydmevos Eumpoobdr pov yéyose.” cal 
“6 wéupas elwé pau ep by ay Bys To wredua xarafatvoy, cal pévoy, ovrts tery 
6 ulds To0 Oeod.” + ovros, pacl», odxért Fda Inooty Xpordy ev xocXig. “Hider yap aviv. 
AAG 8c’ dwrepBorgry B5Ens Suordy re rp Ilérpy wewolnxey. Origen is quoting freely 
but Lomm.’s text is also corrupt. We should prob. ins. the words bracketed as 
follows, otros, pagly, ovxérs der 'Inootw Xpurrov [6y] éy xocdlg [ fdec]> xdee yap are, 
ddAd de’ U..., ‘They assert that he no longer knew Jesus Christ [whom] in the 
womb [he had known}. Absurd (20682)! For he knew Him,...buat....” 

3 [27226] Origen (2722¢) ranks the Baptist’s testimony as to d»jp along with 
his testimony as to duyds, suggesting that he laid stress on the former ; but his 
comment ad /oc. is lost. Cramer ad /oc. prints (as one of several explanations of 
dyfp given by Ammonius) 7} 8rt wdons Tis AoysxHs Pioews, 5 dare ris Exxdyolas, 
yupoplos éoriv. 

8 (2722 c] Lomm. i. 47 oloy 6 'Iwdyvns avrdy duvdy Oeod dva-yopeter Aéywr, “Tée... 
kal dydpa dia rovrwy, Ourés or veep ov éyw elwov Sri 'Owlow pov..., rep. th. 
p- 156. In both passages, Origen, or the scribe, has perhaps rep. om: (of drisw) as 
ért. Nonnus (on Jn i. 13) seems to take aluara as referring to (2269) the mother 
and dvfp to the father, Obs guots ovx wdwe Aexwids, ov Blos Eyrw "Ardpoucer 
Brdornua OeAhparos, ode xal avrh Lapxos épwroréxow yauhrsos ypocey evs. 
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Thus o &¢ Karwy avros éavroy avetAey would not mean “Cato himself 
[virtuous though he was] committed suicide” but “Cato killed 
himself with his own hand,” as in Xen. Anabd. ii. 4. 10 ot 5¢ “EAAnves 
Shopwrres rovrovs avroi éf' éavtwav éxwpovv “ but the Greeks...marched 
entirely by themselves,” not “the Greeks themselves by themselves.” 
So 2 Cor. L g adda atroi dv éavrois 76 ardxpipae tT. 0. éoynxapey Means 
“‘we have had in our own selves the sentence of death” (R.V. “we 
ourselves ”—less suitably if it means “ we ourselves (as distinct from 
others].”) But where the context makes aires emphatic so that one 
pauses on it, it may be separated from the éavrov-phrase, as possibly 
in 2 Cor. x. 12 GAAd abro(—ev éavrois éavrovs perpovvres...ov ovviacw, 
ypets 5¢ ovx.... There W.H. make no stop after avroi, but avroi seems 
to refer emphatically to ‘certain persons” mentioned above and 
contrasted with “we” thus: “but /#ey—measuring themselves by 
themselves...have no understanding, but we....” So probably in 
Rom. viii. 23 ov povoy S€, aAAd Kai avroi—ryv drapynv Tov mveiparos 
dxovres [npets]—xai avrot év éavrois ocrevafopev, “we ourselves, we 
ourselves, I say, having in ourselves...” (not “in our own selves ”). 
In Jn ix. 21 the context exhibits the timorous parents shifting 
responsibility from themselves to their son, laying an increasing stress 
on the antithesis between “we” and “im”: “We (unemph.) know 
that this is our son...but how he now seeth we (unemph.) know not, 
or (2759 a—/) who [as it is said] opened his eyes ze (emph.) (apes) 
know not. Ask Aim (avrov)—he is of age—e (avrds) shall speak 
concerning himself”—where “che” means ‘‘he himself,” apart from 
us and uninfluenced by us. 

On vi. 15 aytoc ménoc (2375) 

[2724] Origen, commenting on Christ’s retirement to Ephraim 
(xi. 54) and mentioning other retirements, quotes vi. 15 yvovs dre... 
dvexupnoer eis 76 opos and adds GAN ob pera trav pabyrwy GAA povos 
(not abrds povos)'. The Latin dalso omits “ipse.” Chrys. has yvovs 
Grt...dvexwpnoey eis Td Opos, and proceeds to comment, without adding 
avros povos. Both Origen and Chrys. omit the preceding maAww (in 





1 [27242] Origen elsewhere (on Mt. xv. 29 dvaBds els rd Spos éxdOyro éxet) says 
that the mountain represents the Ecclesia, and he argues that the disciples (Lomm. 
iii. 122) went up with their Master. This is before the Feeding of the Four 
Thousand. The going up to the mountain at first with the disciples affords 
a contrast with the going up to the mountain afterwards without the disciples 
(aurds 6y0s). 
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dvexwpnoe wad els Td opos). Nonnus does not express aires o 
wxdédw in his paraphrase, Ovpeos tAjevros epnpada dvcaro zepp, 
Avoaro, implying “Aiding,” resembles éxpv8y in Epiphanius (117) 
Haer. xxix. 2) yvovs dvexupnoe xai expuBn év "Ebpaip wore ris tonsa 
(after the words 7AGov yap (pnci 16 evayyéAtov) xpioa aitiy & 
Baorréa) which also omits the words avrés povos. SS supports W.H. 
as tO avrds povos, but the Curetonian Syr. has “he left them and fa 
again to the hill alone,” devye is also the reading of x*, and Chm, 
in his comment, uses this word, 6 8& Xpurros devye. Ti dyron; 
Strangely enough, a little afterwards, Chrys., who has omitted th 
words mdAw and povos in describing Christ’s retirement, inserts then 
in the Walking on the Waters’. D and d add xaxet rpooyiyero ate 
avros povos, & has povos autos. 

[2725] In xii. 24 avrés povos péva there is no various reading 
Latin versions of Origen twice paraphrase it as ‘‘ doth not bring forth 
fruit.” Chrys. first quotes the greater part of xii. 24, including evra 
p. péeve, then explains 7AGev 4 dpa, then o Koxxos...dwroGary, bat 
makes no attempt to explain autos p. péva. But Origen elsewher 
(in his comment on Jeremiah xi. 19 in which he finds a reference 
to the “wood” of the cross) quotes xii. 24 éay gx Koxcos (for ox) 
,..auTos povos pevee and adds that, but for the crucifixion, cxere & 
povos © xdoxxos. There is nothing in his comment to shew clearly a 
first whether he took avros to mean “s#” (as A.V.) or “dy itself” (as 
R.V.), but when he repeats the words, he transposes them into a fom 
that may be rendered thus, ‘‘Consider therefore His saying (and 
ask] whether He has not intended (BeBovAnrac) this [s.e. a reference 
to the cross] saying, ‘The grain of wheat, excep? it, [or, if itself] fall 
into the carth and die (0 x. t. otrov, éav pn weowy eis THY yqv axobay 
avros), abideth alone (sovos pévec)’”—if we punctuate after avr 
Nonnus brings out the predicative meaning of avros, “by itself 
and fruitless,” with great force? 

[2726] Aurés povos must be distinguished from povos avrds (which 
x reads in Jn vi. 15). The latter, according to the analogy of 
Sevrepos, tpitos etc. followed by avros, would mean “alone by 
himself.’’ It occurs two or three times in Lucian to mean “ unique*” 


1 [27246] Tivos ov» tvexey ddinow avrovs xal dvaxwpet; waddow 8, rivos Evere 
aivera: wddw pdovos éwl ris Oardoons Badifwr; 

2 [2725 a] Tére podvos érwoos avrbh: pluses “Aowopos, dxpinoros, dxtpores, 
E&upopos aprns. 

3 [2726 a] Lucian Demon. 29 (Ii. 386) udvos abrés dort cal wpdros raw daderni- 
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‘ut avros povos might have various meanings according to its 
ontext e.g. ‘he himself [did it, and that too] alone and unaided,” 
r “[He is] by himself [quite] alone,” or “ [existing] by himself [and] 
lone’.” In vi. 15, avros povos, coming at the end of the sentence 
} peculiarly emphatic (more so than in xii. 24) and the general 
onfusion of the text, together with the difficulty of the phrase, suffice 
> explain the omission (by some) of avros, or of povos, or of both. 
but the peculiar language springs from peculiar circumstances. In 
rethsemane, Christ’s disciples were to “leave” Him “alone” 
kvi. 32). After the Feeding of the Five Thousand (as Origen 
uggests*) they perhaps went, from one point of view, still further 
‘om their Lord, if they abetted the multitude against Him, and 
esired to see Him “made a king” by force. If ever the Son could 
ie called “alone ”—though He could not really de “ alone” because 
he Father “was with” Him—it was on this occasion; and this 
ierhaps is the meaning of the final avrds povos, “‘—by Himself, even 
he disciples being against Him, taking His way alone.” In reality, 
s Origen says, it was not Christ that was left “alone.” It was the 
lisciples. And this sinister word ‘‘alone” ending the narrative of 
he Five Thousand, prepares the way for the Walking on the Waters, 
vhich describes the disciples as leaving their Master and failing in 
aith. 
Im vii. 4 zHTei aytoc (marg. ayTo)...einat (2375 a) 

[2727] In vii. 4 ovdeis ydp mm év xpuwr@ woret wai {yret ‘avros' 


~ 


wy, ‘that he is ssigue and first” (see 1895 c), Gymnas. 40 (ii. 921) Min épyunr, w 
revvaie, unde riv dydpdy dwévrwv, pdbvos autos (alone by yourself) Néywr olov 
pareiy. The meaning is ironical in both these cases. Harmon. 3 (1. 855) udvos 
brds dyuelywy dy noOa, seems to mean ‘* You alone by yourself would have been 
etter than all these together.” 

1 [2726 5] L. S. quotes avrw péyw and xad’ avbrovs yova from Plato, but 
ot aurds udvos, nor does Mitchell’s Index. Aristoph. Ran. 78 ‘lopdyr’ dwodkaBdw 
roy _udvov means ‘‘taking aside Iophon by Aimself alone,” emphasizing the secrecy. 
song. De Sublim. 35 roi yryevois éxelvov xal avrod yudvov...wupdés, referring to 
he flames of Etna, might mean “ usigue’’ fire, but Dr Roberts (p. 238) indicates 
. parall. in Pind. Pyth. i. 21—4 wupos dyvéraras...wayal and renders avroi uévou 
‘pure and unmixed” (comp. Steph. 2508 A quoting Demetr. De Eloc. 144 70 8é 
\Orlryns weronpudvor éx Tov avrés). On aurés meaning “alone,” see 2699. 

3 (2726 -] Lomm. ii. 368 (on xi. 50). Origen speaks of the disciples as 
lournOeiow ay perd trav Oeddvrww wraoa avrdy Baoiéa, I Hon yévyra xal 
oopiKws aurwy Bacrreds, t.c. their king after the manner of this world, which might 
e paraphrased as ‘‘ according to the manner of ‘ the prince of this world.’” The 
risis resembled that in the Temptation (Mt. iv. 9, Lk. iv. 6). 
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(marg. avro) év xappyoig «lva:, there is probably a contrast between 
the “works” mentioned in vii. 3 (“that thy disciples also may behold 
thy works which thou art doing”) and the worker (“himself”)—as im 
x. 38 (“Even if ye believe not me believe the works,” and comp. xv. 
11). Missing this contrast, some scribes have dropped avrds a 
superfluous or have supposed ayrocen to be an error for ayroe’, 
Chrys. quotes ovdeis yap év xpurrp tt...avros, but afterwards refes 
freely thus, To pév obv eiweiv, Ovde’s re éy xpuwre wovel, Sediay ene 
Aovvruy éoriv...1d 5é érayayeiv Ore Znre év wappyoig elvat, durodotia. 
Under the circumstances this can hardly be taken as proof that he 
did not read avros. For {yré aurds quoted apart from its conte 
would be liable to misunderstanding. It should be added, however, 
that SS has “wisheth Azmse/f that st (or, Ae) should be in the open,” 
which suggests that it may have read avros auro. Nonnus certainly did 
not read avro, but he may have omitted the pronoun altogether: 0: 
yap tis...troxoAmov épyov thaiva...appadinv 5 é6érc Opacis é 
where he combines the two meanings of wappyoia, (1) publicity 
(apzgadinv), (2) boldness (@pacvs). The textual evidence against 
avro, when combined with the fact that rappyoiéa is regularly applied 
to persons, not to reports, makes it certain that avro is corrupt, and 
probable that avurds is correct. 

On viii. 44 €k TaN iAiwN Aader (2378) 

[2728] R.V. “speaketh of his own” leaves it an open question 
whether é« is (1) partitive (2214) ‘‘[some] of,” or (2) significative of 
origin (as in Mt. xi. 34 (sim. Lk. vi. 45) ex rov weprocedparos rR 
xapdias 76 orowa AaXel). Probably it is the latter (“from”). But 
“speaketh from [a source] belonging to him” seems (but see 2728 4) 
to make very poor sense as compared with Mt.-Lk. where the meaning 
is ‘speaks, because he cannot help it—the stream of words bursting 
forth from the fountain in the heart.” Chrys. says ‘Man uses 
falsehood not as belonging to him (iw) but as alten (adAXorpi), but 
he [that is, Satan, uses it] as belonging to him.” By “ belonging to 
him” he means “one of his family” as appears from his preceding 


1 [27272] There are many variations in 8, D and latt. and syr. vss., as to 
the order of the words and transl.: N and 4 have rowdy» for wore? xai, ¢ has “in 
auctoritate”’ for év wappyolg and omits ydp, ff has ‘‘ Nemo quid facit in occulto. 
Quid facit quaerit ipse”: 4 and ¢ omit “‘ipse.” "E» xpuwr@ re, the reading of D 
and most latt., seems to lay less stress on 7¢ than is laid in oddels ydp re év xp. The 
latter may have been supposed by the scribe of B to mean “ doeth 2 certain thing 
in secret” in contrast with ‘‘ wisheth s¢ ¢o be [known] in public.” 
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statement that Satan was the origin and parent of falsehood (érexe 73 
Yeddos xpwros) in the words to Eve (“Your eyes shall be opened ”). 
Ongen ad /oc. refers to the “spirit” that “stood before the Lord” in 
order to cause the death of Ahab, saying “I will go forth and Je a 
spirit of falsehood in the mouth of all his prophets.” The lying 
“‘ spirit,” on that occasion “‘ spake from his own (éx rav iwy dAdAnoe)” 
8.¢. from the false prophets whom he had made “his own” by placing 
the spirit of falsehood in them. This view explains the Johannine 
connexion between “speaking from his own” and “ye are from the 
devil as your father,” which otherwise is obscure’. 


1 (2728 .a) Comp. Mt. x. 20, ‘‘it is not ye that speak but the spirit of your 
Father that speaketh in you,’’ where it would have made good sense to substitute 
** speaketh from you,” as the ‘‘ speaking’”’ goes forth from the disciples to the world. 
Nonnus gives no help as to the meaning of ‘‘his own,” ®0éyyerar é& l8lwy Sre 
Aol-yory 700s détwy Vetorns avrds pu Vevdtpovos éx yeverfipos, where Nonnus 
appears to take a view thrown out by Origen at the outset of his comment on the 
passage (Lomm. ii. 241) dugiBoros 4 Adets dorl> SnAodrar yap dx’ aurijs éy pév, ws 
dpa Exe 6 did Bodos warépa. 

(2728 5} In viii. 44 R.V. and A.V. may intend ‘‘ speaketh of his own” to mean 
** speaketh from.” Comp. vii. 17, 18, xiv. 10, xvi. 13, Nadedy dad, xii. 49 Aadety 
éx, where A.V. has “‘ speak of” (but R.V. has ‘speak from”). In xviii. 34 (as in 
viii. 44) dwd ceavrod...\éyes is rendered by R.V. as well as A.V. ‘‘of thyself.” 
Shakespeare uses ‘‘of” for ‘‘from” in ‘‘of one’s self, himself etc.,” and (in very 
rare cases) with a verb of speech as prob. in A//’s Well i. 3. 7 “ when of ourselves 
we publish them” z.e. our own praises. ‘‘ Sayest thou this of shyself?” is therefore 
justifiable: but there is probably nothing in English literature to justify such 
a phrase as ‘“‘speaketh of his own’’ in any sense but ‘“‘speaketh about hts own.” 

(2798 ¢] Origen (Lomm. ii. 267) calls attention to the contrast between the 
spirit of falsehood—which speaks éx rw» (diw»—and the Holy Spirit, Td wer ody 
Gytor wreipa...ovx é€x Tur ldlwy Nadel GAN dwd rod Adyou rijs dAnOelas (comp. xvi. 13 
ov yap Aadfoa dd davroi). 

(2728 d] The above comment, on viii. 44 ¢x Ta» ldiwy, should have included 
some notice of Epictetus’s use of rd (ov. By (3ca he means “‘ essential property.” 
Etymologically, a man’s ‘‘ property,” being that which is ‘‘ peculiar” to him, ought 
to include—if the question is of the difference between man and non-human 
creatures—such possessions as his reason, temperance, charity, etc. But in Gk, as 
in English, ra {da had come to mean mostly a man’s house, estate, etc. Against this 
popular use Epictetus protests, as when he bids us (iv. 5. 1:5—16) ‘‘ mourn over 
one whose fate it has been, not to die, but, while still living, to dose Ais essential 
property (dwodéoa: rd (a), not his patrimony or paltry plot of ground...(for none 
of these things is proper (for) to the man)...but the qualities of man (ré 
d»@pwirucd), those characteristics with the stamp of which upon his mind he 
has come [into the world] (robs xapaxrijpas obs Exwn ev ry d:avolg éAjAvber).” 
Elsewhere he says of a man’s ‘‘ rooted convictions (8éyuara)” or ‘‘ motives ”— 
a very different thing from our ‘‘dogma”—iv. 4. 44 ‘‘these are a man’s essential 
property, the things that make his actions also either vile or honourable (raéra ydp 
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On éxeinoc (2381—5) 

[2729] The insertion of a superfluous éxeivos for the sake of en 
phasis was explained above (1920) as mainly due to Hebrew influence. 
But it is in part traceable to a universal desire, among those who 
speak naturally, to put the subject they are going to talk about at the 
head of the sentence, as often in old-fashioned English songs (“ow 
captain he did say”). Comp. the use of avrg in Ox. Pap. 299 (late 
1st cent.) Adprwn pvoOyperty Wwxa avrg dua cov apaPBddva (Spaypas)y 
iva pvoOypevoa évroxa. Kartus woijrers weppers mot avuTds. ai 
Awvvoiy mpoo[rlary Nenepov xéxpyxa (Spaxpas) 9 Kal ravres om 
érepwe, iva eidys, éppwo(o), which edd. transl. ‘‘ Regarding Lampoa 
the mouse-catcher I paid him for you as earnest money 8 drachma 
in order that he may catch the mice while they are with young. 
Please send me the money. I have also lent Dionysius, the chief 
man of Nemerae, 8 drachmae, and he has not repaid them, to which 
I call your attention. Good-bye?.” 

On v. 32 AAAOC...6 MAPTYPN (2384) 

[2730] In v. 32 dAdAos eoriy 6 paprypay, Nonnus has “AdAos ave 
wéde paprus taking dAdos to mean the Baptist, as Chrysostom does 
(2384): and x*D a, ¢, and SS, read oidare for ofda in what follows 
(“Ye know that his witness is true”), indicating that they, too, took 





dort ra (5a éxdorov, rd xal ras wpdtecs aloxpas 4 xadds wacodrra).” Comp. il 4.1 
dvarpéwes TO (dioy (é.¢. faithfulness) rod dyOpwrov, ii. 12. 14 70 ..uddora Bus 
Lwxpdrous, ii. 26. ft. 7d (ior Toi duapriparos. These facts indicate that, in the 
Epictetian sense, éx ra» (diw» might mean nearly the same thing as ‘‘from the 
abundance of the heart,” and that this is one of the two meanings intended. 

1 [2729 a] Note here, for future reference (1) d:& cot used by an illiterate 
writer for 3d oé ‘‘on thy account,” “‘ for thy sake’’ (2294, 3705), (2) t&a with the 
future (2114), (3) xadws woos wéupes either misspelt for «x. wr. wéuyas, oF 
more prob. taken by this writer as meaning ‘‘ you will kindly send,’ (4) Ia eddy: 
(familiar to us in N.T.) used for ‘‘{I write this] that you may know [{it].” ‘ly 
eldns, used absolutely in Euripides, means ‘‘ that you may know [the facts],” and is 
sometimes used towards enemies, ‘‘that you may know [what I think],” as in Ae. 
1243, where Agamemnon tells Polymestor what he thinks of him. Comp. And. 
589 ‘‘that you may know [what will be the result of your insolence],” /os 35 
‘*that you may know [the truth],” Orest. 534 ‘‘that you may know [my mind, 
I say] ‘Do not go against the Gods.’” So Ulysses to Philoctetes in Soph. 
Phil. 989 ‘‘It is Zeus, it is Zeus—that you may know [the truth]—who bade me 
do this.” In the Papyrus, it seems to mean “ [I write] that you may know [the 
fact that I have not been paid].” The prevalence of eléys in this particular phrase 
might result in the correct use of forms in the 2nd pers., el8ys, -#re (comp. Mk ii. 
10, Mt. ix. 6, Lk. v. 24, Eph. vi. 21, 1 Tim. iii. 15, 4 Jn ii. 29, v. 13), after other 
forms, ¢.g. €l8a, -wuev, had fallen into disuse (see 2690). 
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: the meaning to be “Ye, Jews, know that the Baptists witness is true.” 
But (1) whereas there is no difficulty in supposing that Jesus appeals 
to the testimony of God (as a physician might appeal to Nature) there 
is some weakness in supposing that Jesus, as it were, calls into court 
a human witness to Himself and then adds “/ know that this man 
speaks the truth.’ [This objection is removed by x*D etc., but at 
the cost of altering the text.] (2) As John was probably by this time 
in prison, or dead, and as he is described by the context in the past 
tense (‘‘ He was the lamp ”) it is not likely that he would be described 
here in the present (éortv). (3) The whole passage appears to mean : 
“‘ There is another witness now witnessing about me—I do not speak 
of John, who witnessed in the past—a present witness and a greater 
witness than John, I mean the works given me by my Father.” 
(4) This explanation suits aAAos (2675—7) “another of the same kind 
as myself” (a d and ff ‘‘alter,” not “‘alius” as the rest) by which the 
evangelist suggests Christ’s unique unity with the Father. (5) Origen 
(2794—5) probably agrees with Cyprian, who (Z fist. Ixvi. 2, ed. 
Hartel, vol. ii. p. 727) quotes v. 31—2 as shewing that “The 
Lord Himself...was unwilling to be believed on His own testimony, 
but preferred to be approved by the judgment and testimony of 
God the Father.” On adXos in Epictetus see 2791 foll. 

On xix. 35 kal éxeinoc ofden (2384) 

[2731] On xix. 35 xat éxetvos oldev, paraphrased by Nonnus as 
per, comp. Barn. ix. 8—g dyAot obv tov perv “Inootw év trois Svciv 
ypappacc Kai év tp évi rov oraupor. oldey o rHv eugdurov Swpedy THs 
Sddaxijs avrov Génevos év yutv. The writer has been enlarging on the 
mystery of “the three letters” that point to Jesus and His cruci- 
fixion, and he concludes, “He knoweth [the truth of this mystery |— 
even He who set in us the implanted gift of the Teaching.” The 
parallel in the two appeals (“He knoweth”) is made the more 
remarkable by a parallel corruption of the texts. As Nonnus tried to 
make sense by reading oidapev, so the Latin translator of Barnabas 
(“scitote quia”) read odare (or Peore) ort, and & has or for o and 
SiaOyxys for ddaxys. Corresponding to John’s use of éxetvos to mean 
the Lord or Master, is the ancient Greek use of avrds in autés épa, 
‘He [the Master] said it,” meaning Pythagoras, frequently referred 
to in Greek literature, and used of God in Heb. xiii. 6 “ Be ye free 
from the love of money...for HE (R.V. himself) hath said...,” where 
Wetst. refers to Josh. 1. 5 and adds “‘xar’ éfoyqv, é.e. Deus.” 
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On vii. 11 Troy éctin éxeinoc (2385) 

[2782] In vii. 11 Tov éoriy éxetvos, whereas Chrys. asks why the 
Jews will not call Christ by His name and decides that it is becange 
of their detestation of Him, Nonnus apparently takes the pronoun x 
=“‘ille” in a good sense, Kai puy “lovdator Grin pacrevow drcyry ly 
po. €8n; wot xetvos; The double meaning is illustrated by Mt mi 
19 7T@ Sixaip éxeivw, 1b. 63 éxeivos 6 wAavos. The context in vii 1 
allows of Nonnus’ interpretation; but that of Chrys. is favoured ly 
ix. I2 wov éoriv éxetvos; xix. 21 éxetvos elwev, where it is almg 
certainly contemptuous as well as hostile. On Acts v. 28, Blass 
(p. 171) says ‘‘D has rov avOp. éxetvou- for r. a. rovrov of the othe 
mss. (the latter is due to éwi r@ dvopars rovrm in the same vers)" 
Against this are the following facts: (1) the Latin of D in Acts v. 8 
has “huius”; (2) the Gk, though it shews signs of an orgin 
exeinoy, has roytroy written over it, not above the line but in the 
line ; (3) in the line above, there happens to be rein which may have 
led the scribe to write exeinoy by a mere lapse. 

On xix. 9 mo6en ef cy; (2403) 

[2733] Alford and Westcott take ro@ev ef ov; to mean, in effec, 
‘“Whence art thou? [Art thou from heaven?]” This suits the 
charge brought by the Jews in xix. 7, “He made himself the Son 
of God.” It also suits xix. 8 paAdAov! époByOn, since “fear” would 
be natural in a Governor if he suspected that he had scourged a god 
or angel from heaven, as Pentheus had dealt with Dionysus. The 
words may be intended 4y /Jokn to include this meaning, just as 
(2645) ‘Behold, the Man!” may be intended dy John to include 
the meaning with which Christians utter the latter. That Alen, 
however, intended them thus is improbable for the following reasons 

[2734] We have seen (2403) that Chrysostom describes Pilate as 
“‘ beginning the examination over again.” Similarly says Nonnus, but 


1 [27884] No mention has been previously made of Pilate’s “fearing.” 
Hence it would seem we must render ‘‘he was rather terrified [than incensed 
against the prisoner as the Jews had hoped).” Similarly, in v. 18, paiddow ef grow 
abrdy ol I. dwoxreivac does not mean ‘‘they sought more [earnestly than before) to 
kill him.” For the previous context has made no mention of *‘ killing,” but oaly, 
v. 16 ‘‘began to persecute Jesus.” Some MSS., it is true, after ‘‘ persecute,” 
add ‘‘and sought to slay him”: but this is only because the scribes have mis 
interpreted ua@dXo» later on, which means ‘‘they rather sought to kill him [thas 
merely to persecute him as before}.” SS and Nonnus omit ma@ddAop in v. 18 and 
Nonnus (SS is wanting) in xix. 8. 
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-, Wore in detail, “ He began to question Jesus the second time # the 
=e Customary language, ‘Who art thou (redéOas)? Whence art thou 
-. (& ov)'?’” The phrase “customary language” appears to mean 
, that a magistrate would begin the examination, whether of a witness 

or of an accused person’, by asking his name and domicile—as Minos 

asks that of Scipio Africanus, when the latter demands a hearing— 

“Who and whence are you?” Outside the Greek Testament, ro0e 

@ does not seem to be used without ris*, and ov is not usually 

imserted. According to this view, Pilate—terrified rather than 

goaded into severity by the charge of the Jews ‘“‘He made himself 
the Son of God ”—may be seeking to gain time, and to find a way of 
releasing Jesus without irritating the Jews, by asking Jesus about His 
birth and domicile in the usual form, which he ought to have used 
at first‘ This is a rational supposition. But in that case, it may 
be urged that Pilate would have said ris xai wé0ev, according to 

Greek usage (and as Nonnus has it), and that he would not have 

inserted the superfluous ov, which, in non-hebraic Greek, savours 

rather of familiarity, or contempt, or hatred, than of reverence, when 
used in questions or commands’. 


dy! fy 





1 [8784.4] ‘Inooty 3° dpéewe rd detrepow 404% ptOy, Tls redébecs; wider 
e ob; 

2 (3784.6] Lucian, Dial. Mort. xii. 7 MIN. Tis yap el, 6 BéArwre; 4 wb0er wp 
dpets; TKH. Traktwrys, Zenelwy, orparryss. 

§ (2784) Steph. quotes many instances such as Hom. //. xxi. 150 rls wd0ep els 
dvipar; Soph. Pht. 56 rls re cal wb0en wdpec; also from Plato and later authors, 
but none of ré0er ef without ris. Rev. vii. 13 rives elol» xal r50en 7AOop refers to 
those previously described as vii. g éx mwavyros &Ovous xai duvAdy xal Nady xal 
y\wooar, now brought into the City or Congregation of God. 

4 (2784 ¢] Chrys. has Elva IlcAGros uev poPeirat...avrol 5¢...00 wepplxaciy, add’ 
dya:tpotow avlroy imép wy éxpiy wpocxuveiy, t-¢. Pilate on the one hand “fears” 
instead of being incensed against Jesus; the Jews, on the other hand, desire to 
kill Him for the very reasons for which they should have done Him homage. 
There is perh. a latent reference to uaddAov €Go8HOn, #.¢. to Pilate’s feeling ‘‘ fear,” 
vather than desiring to kill Jesus as the Jews hoped. Chrys. continues, Asa rodro 
obxére abrdv épwrg, Tl éwolnoas; dAN dywier wdduy, Uxd Tod PbBov xaracebperos, 
woeira: The étéragw, éywr, El ov ef 6 Xpwords; GAN obx dwexplvaro. The Latin 
of Chrys. renders dyw6ey “‘a sublimioribus,” but d. x. must mean here ‘‘all over 
again.” Jn, however, does not contain the words e/ od el 6 Xpuorés nor anything 
like them. Nor do the Synoptists attribute them to Pilate. Either Chrys. (or 
a scribe) has attributed to Pilate the words of the Highpriest (Mt. xxvi. 63 ef ov af 
6 Xpurrds) or the text is corrupt. 

§ (2784¢) A superfluous ov is freq. in Aristophanes after xdxwre etc., and 
comp. Soph. Phs/. 927 w rip ov, Eurip. And. 261 & BdpBapor ov Opéupa. When 
not required for sense ¢.y. after an imperative, it is either antithetical to another 
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[2735] In O.T., “Whence [art] thou (or [are] ye)?” is at lag 
once distinguished from ‘Whence comest thou ?” and means “ Why 
is thy birth and origin?” The Hebrew regularly omits the verb ax 
inserts the pronoun, contrary to the Greek idiom. On two occasion 
the LXX inserts both verb and pronoun, thus mixing the two idiong 
The question is from a superior to an inferior except when Jab 
modifies it by adding ‘brethren?.” 

[2736] These facts shew that if Pilate recommenced his exami 
nation as Nonnus and Chrysostom suggest—a view that is favoured 
by Mark (xv. 4) who alone says “ but Pilate began to question hia 
again (wddwv)”—he might begin with a question about the name and 
domicile of the accused, and that this, in Biblical Greek, might 
expressed by wofev ef ov; This might commend itself to Jot 
because of its inner and mystical meaning. Throughout his Gospd, 
wd0ev eiud and wo0ev épyoua refer to the Father from whom the So 
was born and from whom He came*. 


pronoun, or emphatic as in vernacular English (‘‘come here, yox rascal”), « 
familiar. It does not appear to be used in reverential requests, ¢.g. with Bei, by 
the tragedians (2776 4). 

1 [2785 a] Comp. Gen. xxix. 4 'AdeAdol, wider doré ipeis; of & dew,’ 
Xappdy éoper, where the meaning may be ‘‘ What is your country?” and the Heb 
(as always) omits the verb, 1 S. xxx. 13 tlvos ov ef xai wé0er ef (to a slave); 2S.i 
13 wé0ev el au; This last—since it follows i. 3 ‘‘ Whence comes? thou?”—would 
seem to mean, ‘‘ What ts thy country and extraction ?”" The man answers “I a 
the son of a stranger, an Amalekite.” In Josh. ix. 8, ‘‘ Who {are] ye and whene 
come ye?” LXX, through Heb. corruption, has ré@er éord (Aq. ris tpeis) mi 
wiGev wapayeyévare; Philo i. 470 quotes Gen. xxix. 4 without dpeis. 

2 [27362] In the Synoptists, Christ is represented by Mt. as using rite 
in connexion with John’s baptism, xxi. 25 wé0er gv; &€ odpavod H ef dripéTe 
(where Mk-Lk. om. w66e, and Orig. Lomm. iii. 55 reads wérepor and elsewhere 
(Huet) omits é ovpavod 4, prob. by homoeotel.). In Mk, the people of Nazareth 
use it about Christ’s powers, Mk vi. 2 ré0e” roérp ravra; The parall. Mt 
xiii. 54, 56 uses it twice thus. Both Mk and Mt. mention in the context 
a discussion about Christ’s parentage. Mk’s two other uses of wé@ep are viii. 4 
wodev...... éw’ épnulas; (Mt. xv. 33 wéder...€r épnula), and Mk xii. 37 wé6er ainsi 
éorly vids; (Mt.-Lk. was). In both, ré0em might imply tmfosszbility. 

[2736 5] According to the usage of Epictetus, wé0er rodrw; would imply 
a denial, ‘‘ 7his man could not posstbly possess these powers.’ Comp. iii. 13.12 
wb0ey yap avty ravryp [1.c. rhy elphyny] enpita; ‘for what power has he te preach 
peace?” iii. 21. 10 wé0er gor peradiddvar rovrww ww ove Exes; “ what power have 

you to impart to others things you don’t yourself possess?’ Sometimes réée is 
without a verb, as in Epict. iii. 24. 70 ‘“‘ Who then has authority over me? Philip, 
or Alexander, or Perdiccas or the Great King? Whence do they get it (ribo 
avrois)?”’ Ini. 19.9 a tyrant says ‘‘I will shew you that I am your lord,” and 
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[2737] The evidence from Luke and from the Acta Pilatt} 
adicates that John is not inventing a saying for Pilate but is 
itilising, in a form quite different from Luke’s, a tradition that 
he Roman governor asked some question about Christ’s origin. 


he philosopher replies r50ey o¢ ; and in iii. 1. 36 (see Schweig. Index) some Mss. 
‘ead the nom. ré0er yap éxeivos, but the best Mss. have éxelvy. 

[3736] In Jn, wé6er is freq. used by Christ to express His coming from 
the Father, as in viii. 14 ol8a w60e AOoy Kal wot bwdyw, vets 52 oux oldare 
wé0er Epyouar 4 rol bwdyw, vii. 28 xdpe oldare xal olgare xé0er eiul. The Jews 
are represented as using the phrase about Jesus in a local sense, vii. 27 roiroy 
Caper riGer dorly (1.¢. His native place). They proceed, 6 ¢ Xpuords dray 
Epxra ovdels yurdoxes r50ey éorly (a phrase quite distinct from the one implying 
rejection or disowning in Lk. xiii. 25—7 (d%5) ov ol8a buds wh0ev éoré). How could 
they make this last statement in view of the Jewish belief that the Messiah was to 
be born in Bethlehem? Hor. Hed. (on vii. 27) refers to Jer. Berach. fol. 5. 1 and 
to other traditions asserting that the Messiah, after being born, was snatched away 
or hidden. Sankhedr. 97 a speaks of ‘* Messiah, treasure-trove, and a scorpion” as 
three things that come when one does not think of them (comp. Lk. xvii. 20 
** without observation”), and the Jew in Justin’s Dialogue (7ry//. 8) mentions a 
belief that Messiah ‘if he is really born, is unknown and does not yet know his 
own self, or possess any power, till Elias shall anoint him.” Traditions as to the 
material and local ‘‘ whence ” the Messiah was to come—on the clouds of heaven, 
Or riding on an ass down from Mount Olivet, or, as Tacitus says, ‘‘ from the East,” 
or from Nazareth, or from Bethlehem—might so overshadow the spiritual 
‘* whence,” that John might naturally desire to emphasize the latter. 

1 [2787] Luke, alone of the Synoptists, explains how such a question might 
have arisen. He represents the Jews as using, concerning the origin of the 
Christian heresy, the phrase (Lk. xxiii. §) ‘‘ beginning from Galilee.” On this, 
Pilate questions them and ascertains that Jesus came from the jurisdiction of 
Herod (tetrarch of Galilee}. A rival tradition (in which the three versions of the 
Acta Pilats (ix. 4) agree) says that the Jews mentioned, not Ga&i/ee, but ‘* Beth- 
fehem,” as the implied birthplace, and mentioned Herod [the King) as having 
sought for the infant Jesus. Pilate questions them as to whether this was the 
Jesus whom ‘‘ Herod sought.” 

[27874] Mk, in his description of Christ’s silence, has xv. 4 6 dé II. rdAw 
éxnpura avroy [Aéywr] Ovx dwoxplyy ovddy; ie wbca gov xariyyopoiow (without 
mention of previous silence). Mt., after mentioning Christ’s silence, has xxvii. 13 
rére Aéye: avrg 6 II., Oux dxovers wéca gov xarauaprupodow; but here B has 
ova, D roga; the Acta Pilati—though reading 7: ovra or 7 o7: or ‘quid est quod 
isti” here (ii. 2)—have, later on (ix. 5) ‘‘ shine own nation, or race, hath convicted 
thee.” This would agree with John, ‘‘ ¢hine own nation...delivered thee up to me, 
what hast thou done?” which Jn places at the beginning of the trial. Id6er, 
which often means ‘‘for what cause?” ‘‘from what motive ?”’—might very well 
come at the end of Pilate’s words thus: ‘‘ Dost thou not hear? Thine own people 
accuse thee? Whence [is this]?” If this were reported in the third person, xa 
érnpwra aurdy wider, or rier yy, it might give rise to the tradition presented in 
different forms by Lk., Jn, and Acta Pilats. 
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But it is far from sufficient to shew that Pilate uttered the Johannin 
question. To understand its inner meaning we must go back to the 
last words of Pilate’s previous dialogue with Jesus (xvii. 38) “Whe 
is truth?” and to the sequel— Having said this he went og 
again.” This does not imply (as Bacon assumes) that Pilate wa 
“‘jesting”; but it does imply that “he did not stay for an answe:’ 
Though we may be unable to believe that Pilate uttered the word— 
at least in this abstract sense—it is easy to see the deep mystal 
meaning capable of being attached to them as _ representing 
the restless and unsatisfied scepticism of the upper cha, 
of the Empire. The Roman world asks the Truth to reveal ites 
and then, “goes out” from its presence without waiting for th 
revelation. Hence, afterwards, when it asks the Truth a seco | 
question, ‘‘ Whence art thou?” the Truth is silent. The questi 
and the silence are dramatically appropriate. But this very appro. . 
priateness—suggesting that the Son of God was judicially hidde 
from the eyes of the unjust judge—makes it likely that a symboliste 
evangelist would accept on slight evidence a non-histonic tradition, 
or interpretation of tradition, that lent itself to symbolism. Ths 
likelihood combines with the divergence and confusion of all the 
Gospel traditions at this point, and with the uncertainty as to th 
witnesses of the dialogue between Christ and Pilate, so as to make 
it impossible to feel sure that Pilate uttered the question in any 
sense at all—least of all in the sense “What is thy parentage, huma 
or divine '?” 

On xix. 17 Kpanioy Toron 6 (2412) 

[2738] In xix. 17 eis rov Aeyopevoyv Kpaviov Térov, 6 Aeyeru 
"EBaiori “ToAyo8a’ (marg. ToAy68), some Mss. alter ¢ to os, others 
omit 6 Aé€yerat, and Blass (p. 77) would read Kp. T., "EBp. &T. 
But the question is complicated by the fact that the same repetition 


1 [2737] The dialogue between Christ and Pilate is comparatively little quoted 
by early Christian writers and is given in a confused form, in parts almost 
amounting to a parody, by Acta Prlati. For example, Mk xv. 12 (Mt. xxvii. 23) 
rl ovy wowjow; addressed by Pilate to the_/ews, appears, in all three versions of the 
Acta (iv. 3), as addressed by him to Jesus, A rl woefjow oo; (B) ri des 
rojow co; Lat. ‘Quid faciam #752?” Cyprian Adv. Jud. § 6 quotes xix. 15 
thus ‘‘Ignoramus qui sit hic, non enim est rex noster: habemus alium regen 
Caesarem ”—no doubt quoting from memory and perhaps blending ix. 29, bat sil 
giving an insight into great possibilities of early confusion of the text. We hare 
seen above (2784d¢) that perhaps even so late a writer as Chrysostom blends 
an utterance of Pilate with an utterance of the High Priest. 
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f Aey. is found in Mt. xxvii. 33 eis rdérov Acyopevov ToAyoGd, 6 (al. os) 
rew Kpaviov Toros Aeyopnevos (D om. Aeydpevos) where Mk xv. 22 
as ért rov Todyobav rérov (D rérov Todyofa), 6 éorw ‘peOeppnvere- 
evos' (marg. and D -duevov) Kpaviov Toros, but Lk. xxiii. 33 (omitting 
oAyoGd) has simply éxi rév rorov tov KaAovpevoy Kpaviov. Confusion 
?ems to have arisen from the fact that the place was really called 
Skull,” but was known to many Christians as The Place of the 
kull. The very extraordinary text in Mk (W.H. txt) seems to 
bean “to the place [called] Golgotha which [word] is Place of Skull 
ndered into [Hebrew],” making peBeppnverdpevos agree with romos ! 
or the most part an Aramaic word would be put first, then o éorw, 
nd then the Gk equivalent. But in xix. 17 the Greek comes first, 
nd o may refer either (1) to Kpaviov as a Gk neuter noun, or (2) to 
‘paviov Towov regarded as a place-name and therefore as neuter. 
iaving regard to the fact that this is a case where Lk. is omitting 
nd Jn intervening to support Mk-Mt., we must be prepared for a 
vixture of traditions, and the safest plan seems to be to adopt 
V.H.’s txt, though we must leave in doubt the precise antecedent 
f o. The repetition of Aéyera: may indicate that the place was 
‘(popularly) called (in Greek)” by one name and “‘ (correctly) called 
o Hebrew” by another. 

in On and can interchanged (2414) 

[2789] Since és ay might be expressed by édv res, some writers 
night like, in the former phrase, to spell ay as é&y—thus emphasizing 
ts conditional meaning and distinguishing it from ay in apodosis. 
Jn the other hand, writers that freely use av (as in classical Greek) 
or “if” in protasis, would not recognise the use of this distinction. 
ohn, alone of writers of N.T., uses av for ‘“if”—almost, how- 
ver, if not entirely, restricted to the phrase av ms. As he also 
reely uses édv tts, it may be presumed that he uses ay res to express 
he condition with less emphasis, so as to approximate to ootis av. 
Edv after a relative occurs frequently in Mark and Matthew, but 
mly in one passage of W.H.’s text of Luke (xvii. 33 os éav Cyrqjep... 
's 8 dy dwodéce). In John it occurs in xv. 7 6 dav OeAnre (R doa) 
ind in xxi. 25. As to the latter, see 2414 on the question whether 
dy means “if” or ‘‘ soever'.” 


1 [27894] In v. 19 ‘nothing, except,” ovdev, dy ui, W.H. read &» without 
ltern. on the authority of NB, but in both Mss. oYAEN comes at the end of the 
ine, which, in their archetype, may very well have originally terminated with 
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On xvii. 2 ndn 0 AéAwKac (2422) 
[2740] In xvii. 2 dfaccv cov rév viov, iva o vids Sofdcy ot, cabs 





OYA€Ee so that the second € was dropped and an at the beginning of the ney 
line was supposed to mean ‘‘if.” In xii. 32 W.H. read xd-yw as vpwbs, withe 
altern., on the authority of B alone, but there again AN comes at the end of the 
line. In the other instances, 4» is followed by res, xiii. 20, xvi. 23, xx. 23 (bix, 
In Acts ix. 2 S3ws, édy ras, ® reads d» at the end of a line. Chrys. quotes vii 1, 
xdy éyw correctly, and then xal éa» éy immediately afterwards. He also quay 
vi. 62 as A» obv Lonre (W.H. dd» ob Oewpizre). 

[2739 ay As regards vi. 62 discussed in 2310—2, 2615, and just mentioned x 
misquoted by Chrys. (in Migne) as &» ody (Syre—it should be added that Crame 
prints a version containing the context of Chrys. (ro rd dwdéppyra dépew ds plea) 
but having édy with indic. pres., éa» of» Oewpetre. SS has ‘* but [what] if ye shai 
see,” and the Latin versions have ‘‘videritis.” The indices give no reference o 
this passage in the works of Clement of Alexandria, or Origen. Nonnns has d& 
kev dOphonre...rl péEere rotro uaddvres; not only paraphrasing the protasis witha 
aorist subjunctive but also consistently supplying an apodosis in the future. Thee 
facts increase the uncertainty of interpretation. But it still remains probable tha 
the difficult Oewp#re is the correct reading, corrupted by translators and cm 
mentators into something that gives a more intelligible and materialistic meaning 
than the evangelist himself intended. According to Johannine usage, dd espa 
should mean either ‘‘sf ye be at this moment beholding,” or ‘‘t/ ye be found im the 
day of visitation beholding.” 

(2789 ¢] An omission may be here supplied as to the Johannine use of é with 
indic. in apodosis touched on in 25664. Outside Jn, Bruder (1888) gives » 
instance of &y before a pause in N.T., the nearest approach being Mt. xxiv. 43 
éyprrybpnoev a» xal obx dy elagey...where Bruder inserts a comma after the first &, 
but W.H. rightly omit it, and the parall. Lk. xii. 39 has in W.H. txt éypryépwo 
dy xal ovx dgijixev, but marg. simply ovx dy dgixer. Jelf § 431, in a page on “the 
position of d»,”’ gives no instance of dy at the end of aclause. But (2. § 432) 
a page on “‘the repetition of dy” he gives a large number of instances where it is 
repeated in order to emphasize the condition. In a few of these (not distinguished 
by Jelf from the rest) dy comes before a pause, Aesch. Ag. 340 ob ras.. .drfahais 
dy, Eur. Hipp. 961 rijod’ by yévowr’ dy, Hec. 359 tows dy...rdxorp' Gy. Jelf adds 
Plato 31A tmeis 3 lows tax’ dyv...xpovcayres dy pe... padlws dy dwoxretvacre, efra re 
docrdy Blow xaGevdovres Staredotr’ dy. But there (eZra being equiv. to ‘‘and then”) 
diaredotr’ dy seems to be parall. to dy dwoxrelya:re so that 4» is not reduplicated 
This passage, then, resembles xiv. 28 éydpyre dy and xviii. 36 tyurliwre b 
quoted in 25664 as placing a non-reduplicated &» at the end of a clause. No 
doubt there are other instances in Greek, but Jelf does not mention any and they 
are probably rare. 

[2789d@] As regards the position of &» in viii. 19, xiv. 7 ror warépa pow & 
poecre (where Bruder, 1888, has dy final), it follows the rule (Jelf § 431. 2) that& 
is generally joined to the predicate, as in €\eyor A», or to ‘‘that member of the 
sentence on which most emphasis ts laid.” What is peculiar to these two 

Johannine passages is that the ‘‘meméber” is not here a single word (as in ovx &, 
wdda: dy, rd’ dv, rair dy) but a phrase, roy warépa pov. 
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Banas aire efovciay dons capxds, iva wav & Sé5uxas aire duce avrois 
Get ainviov, there are striking variations in the Mss., in Chrysostom, 
Nonnus, and Epiphanius, who repeatedly reads Ses for ducee!. 


": Origen’s comment is lost; but elsewhere he blends xvii. rr with 


~ 
a 


RVii. 21 wdrep adyce, S65 iva... in a manner resembling the tradition of 
Epiphanius?. “O, wav 6, and ovouza 4, with the aorist or perfect of 
** give,” occur frequently in John, and seldom without important 
variations. Sometimes the neuter is changed to the masculine; or the 
clause about “giving,” or the word “name,” is omitted, so as to 
substitute “4e that gave” for ‘that which he gave,” “ those whom 





3 [27402] W.H. have caus fSwxas atrp étovelay wxdons capxss, Wa war 
S Sé8aaas airy Swce: adrots fwhy aldviovy. Some MSS. read 8won, dwow and dws. 
D has ey7 for ddce: atrois, and some conflation of these two readings (8ws being 
spelt (2114) as dos) might give rise to a tradition 80s e» [eJauras exew which 
Epiphanius (Resch) five times repeats (¢.g. Epiph. 753 A Haer. xix. 28 etc., dyot 
*yoOe 6 xiptos: dds avrois twhy Exew dy daurois: abrn 8é dorw 7 aldmos fwh...). 

(2740 4] Chrys. appears to quote xvii. 2 in two forms, of which the first is ba 
wip 3 Sédwxas airy uh dwéAnra. But perhaps uy dwéAnra: is not a quotation but 
@ preparatory paraphrase ; “‘ Even as thou gavest him authority over all flesh, that 
all that thou hast given him’—may not perish, for to benefit is always ‘glory’ to 
God.” Later on, having explained that ‘‘ authority over all flesh ” does not imply 
authority over those that refuse to believe, he resumes the text correctly thus, va 
way & dédwxas abry dy abrois {why alwxov. But he proceeds to apologize for it, as it 
were, by saying that Jesus speaks here about Himself d»@pwaruwwrepoy, whereas the 
evangelist takes higher language. His meaning seems to be that Jesus says, 
in effect, ‘‘the Father hath given me eternal life,” whereas John says ‘‘ He was 
life,” and ‘‘He was light.” This implies the rendering ‘that all that He [the 
Father] hath given to Him [to the Son] He [the Son] may give to them—[namely] 
eternal life.” 

[2740] Nonnus has...ws wépes adry Lapxds SrAns Bporéns wpuurhorov hycoxevew 
BovAopa: ely evi wdvras, Scos wdpos wracas alrés, Zwhy Oeoreciny aluriov dudgiro- 
Aeveww “Odpa ce ywwoxwe: Gedy povor...‘' I desire that in unity (ely éyl) all on whom 
thou thyself by preordinance (wdpos) hast bestowed it may follow after eternal life, 
in order that they may know....” Comp. xvii. 11 Tipnooy abrovs éy ry dvéparl 
gov @ [where he read ois] dédwxds wor, which he paraphrases as ¢vAator 
duédppovas. The two passages suggest that Nonnus vaguely felt that these phrases 
about ‘‘giving’’ were connected with the unity of the Church and might be 
rendered by ‘‘at one”’ and ‘“‘likeminded.” Also, in xvii. 2 he seems to have read 
@ Sé3wxas adré for 8 dé8wxas ary. 

* (27402) Lomm. xiii. 304 rdrep aye, 5ds fva Kadws éyw Kal od ty éoper (and 
sim. Lomm. xxv. 54) and xiv. 118, with ‘‘I ask” for ‘‘ give,” ‘‘ Pater sancte, vogo 
ut sicut ego...."". These quotations blend xvii. 11 with xvii. 21. They may have 
arisen from regarding &a as meaning ‘‘Oh, that!” ‘ Would that!” In xvii. 2, 
wa following the imperat. défaco» may have been taken as meaning [“ Do this, 
I pray thee] in order that,” or ‘‘[I desire that thou wouldest do this] in order that,” 
and hence Nonnus may have rendered it BodAopac. 
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thou hast given” for “‘¢hat which thou hast given” etc. Sometime 
the word ‘“‘give,” sometimes the whole clause about “giving” 5 
omitted. The Latin translations of Origen repeatedly exhibit thex 
deviations ; and even in Christ’s utterance to the Samaritan womg 
“If thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is that saith unto the, 
‘Give me to drink,’” the translation of Ongen omits the italicised 
words’. 

[2741] Most unfortunately, Origen’s Greek comment is missag 
on almost every one of the passages where this difficult phre 
occurs. But textual evidence and antecedent probability suppor 
W.H. in retaining o against 6s and ovs, and indicate that the phrae 
“‘ that which thou hast given me,” even when it denotes the Church, 
points back to the unity between the Father and the Son and to th 
unity between God and man. Ongen, in his commentay a 
Romans (xvi. 20 ‘The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ ”), says, “the 
grace of God and the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is to be takes 
as one and the same, ‘ For as the Father maketh altve whom he wil, 
the Son also (et) maketh alive whom he will’; and ‘As the Fathe 
hath life in himself, to the Son also (et) he hath given to have lifes 
himself’: so also the grace that the Father gives the Son too gives’: 
he adds, ‘“Gratia ergo est, quicquid habet is, qui non fuit, et est, 
accipiens ab eo, qui semper fuit, et est, et erit in aeternum*” 

[2742] These words of Origen’s explain not only why the word 
“give” occurs more frequently in John than in the Synoptists but 
also why it is applied by him so frequently to the Father and to th 
Son. What “grace” is in the Pauline Epistles, ‘‘ grving” is in the 


1 [2740¢] Comp. xvii. 24 warnp, 6 d€8wxds por, O€Aw twa Swov elul éyw cisco 
wow per’ ¢uod, a very difficult passage but susceptible of a mystical rendering 
(2741). The words 8 dédwxds por are omitted in the Latin transl. of Orga 
in Lomm. vi. 393, vii. 92, x. 265, 370, xi. 155, xii. 231, (2) xv. 82: xvii. 
érhpouy avrovs év typ dvéuarl cov @ bdwxds por kal épbrata cal ovdels €f aire 
dwwrero ei u7..., is rendered (Lomm. vi. 104) ‘‘Omnes, inquit, quos dedisti mihi 
servavi et nullus ex eis periit...”’: iv. 10 ef fdecs THY Swpedy Tol Geot cal ris dows 
(vi. 199) ‘‘ Si scires quis est....” 

2 [2741 a] Origen here blends Jn v. 21 and v. 26 (Lomm. vii. 448). According 
to this view, if xdpts is received only by a human being (‘‘qui non fuit et est”), 
as distinct from a divine one, we might expect some evangelists to prefer not 
to use such expressions as Lk. ii. 40, §2 about Christ, although Origen accepts 
and explains them as applying to Christ’s human nature. Jn and Lk., alone 


of the evangelists, use xdpes. And both apply it to Christ. But they apply it 
very differently (1775). 
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Fourth Gospel. The Father is represented above as “giving” to the 
Son “to have life in himse/f” and also the power of “ making alive.” 
That which the Son “makes alive” is the Church. The Father, 
therefore, virtually “gives” the Church to the Son. Elsewhere, it is 
implied that the Father has “given” His “‘ zame” to the Son (xvii. 12 
““thy name that thou hast given me”), that is, the essential being of 
the true Son of God. This implies unity with the Father (“I and 
the Father are one” etc.) and the possession of the love of the 
Father (xv. 10 “ye will abide in my love...I abide in his love,” xvii. 26 
“thar the love wherewith thou lovedst me may be in them and | in 
them”). There is also a gift of peace, a peace above the peace of 
the world (‘‘ My peace I give unto you—not as the world giveth ”). 
When, therefore, the Son prays to the Father for the disciples ‘“ Keep 
them in thy name that thou hast given me,” He means “keep them in 
thy love and peace, at one with me, as I am with thee?.” 


1 (2742.4) The ‘‘viving” of the Father to the Son is connected with the 
following nouns or phrases :—iii. 34 “the Spirit,” iii. 35 ‘‘all things,” v. 22 ‘‘all 
judgment,” v. 26 ‘‘to have life in himself,” v. 27 ‘authority to do judgment,” 
v. 36 ‘‘the works that the Father hath given me,” vi. 37 ‘‘all that the Father is 
giving (or, giveth) to me,” vi. 39 ‘‘all that he hath given to me,” x. 29 (W.H. txt) 
**my Father, that which he hath given to me,” xii. 49 ‘‘ He (ad7s) himself hath given 
me commandment what J should say,” xiii. 3 ‘‘the Father gave all things into his 
hands,” xiv. 31 “even as the Father gave me commandment’’ (following the words 
‘*that the world may know that I love the Father”). Here Tisch. and Alf. read 
éverel\aré wor with AD. Nonnus too—who in xii. 49 has {el3wpoy Exyw wapd 
warpds éperuyy—has here xupepryrips warhp éweré\ero pvdy. It is certainly 
strange that no Mss. should alter “‘give commandment” in xii. 49 and that so many 
should alter it here. But éverelXaro so distinctly means the commandment of 
a law-giver or master (e.g. Mk xiii. 34) that it is difficult to believe that John could 
have used it here. 

(2742 5] There remain the instances in the Last Prayer :—xvii. 2 ‘‘thou gavest 
him authority over all flesh,” sd. ‘‘that all that thou hast given to him he should 
give to them eternal life,” #5. 4 “having perfected the work that thou hast given 
to me that I might do it,” 75. 6 “the men that thou gavest me out of the world 
...thine they were and thou gavest them to me,” #5. 7 “all things as many 
as thou gavest (marg. hast given) me are from thee,” #5. 8 “the words that thou 
gavest (marg. hast given) me,” 35.9 “‘I ask...about them that thou hast given me,” 
sb. 11 “keep them in my name that thou hast given me,” 14. 12 ‘I was keeping 
them in thy name that thou hast given me,” #4. 22 “‘the glory that thou hast given 
me,”’ 25. 24 ‘‘Father, that which (8) thou hast given me, I will that where I am 
they also may be with me,” 76. 24 ‘‘that they may be beholding the glory that is 
mine (the glory] that thou hast given (marg. gavest) to me,” xviii. 9 ‘‘those whom 
thou hast given me I have not lost [a single] one (odééva) of them” (referring 
to xvii. 13), #5. 11 “‘the cup that the Father hath given me.” There is nothing 
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[2743] Nonnus paraphrases the words “the Father hath life in 
himself” as “provideth the a//-motherly life of the world (xappatog 
xéopov {anv),” an epithet applied to the Earth by Aéschylus (Arm, 
go) and Philo. As the Psalmist says (Ps. cxlv. 16) “Tho 
openest thy hand and satisfiest the desire of every living thing” » 
Philo (i. 32) says that the poets were right to call the earth “Al 
mother,” and that “ Nature has bestowed on her, as being the mo 
ancient and fruitful of mothers, the streams of rivers and fountain, 
like breasts,"—a saying that would appeal to worshippers of th 
“‘many-breasted” image of “‘ Diana of the Ephesians.” Another epithe 
of the earth was Pandora, the All-giver, applied by Philo to the eat 
in the passage just quoted, and by Cleanthes (in the masculine) » 
Zeus. In the Sermon on the Mount, our Lord refers to the Fathe 
as the Giver of the sunshine and the rain. Elsewhere He speaks d 
the Father as giving (Mt. vii. 11) “good gifts ” to them that ask Hm 
For “ good gifts” the parallel in Luke (xi. 13) substitutes “the Hoy 
Spirit.” John (iv. 10) speaks of “the gift of God,” meaning “th 
living Water,” which must be interpreted as the Holy Spirit. Th 
Spirit, as being God’s “gift,” and “the gifts of the Spirit,” ar 
mentioned throughout the Epistles. When John describes the 
Father as “giving” the bread of heavenly life and the water of th 
Holy Spirit to men, and also as giving life in Himself, and in Hs 
Name, to the Son, he appears to be attempting to raise his reades 
above formal notions about “grace (xdpes)” and “reward (puo60s)” 
into a high spiritual sphere where God is regarded not only as the 
All-giver, but also as the Self-giver, so that ‘‘that which he hat 
given” to the Son means not only this or that divine attribute, bu 
the Pleroma or Fulness, of all the divine attributes,—the Fathe 
giving His own Fulness to the Son, and, through the Son, ds 
pensing gifts from His Fulness to men. This language would be 
intelligible to Greeks as well as Jews and would avoid the notion of 
** favour ttism” suggested by the word “grace” or “‘ favour” in Greek’ 


like this in the Synoptists exc. Mt. xxviii. 18 ‘‘all authority is given to ms 
heaven and upon the earth.” 

1 [2743] Epictetus, like John, prefers to speak of God as ‘‘giving” rathe 
than to speak of His grace or xdps. He twice (i. 16. 15 Schweig. n. ‘‘benefics,” 
li. 23. 2) uses the pl. (as Philo does, 3285 4, ¢) to mean God’s ‘‘gifts” to man; bet 
he much more frequently uses the sing. and then it almost always means “ gratitude" 
(mostly from man to God), ¢.g. iii. 5. 10 viv we OéAecs dwreNOeiy ex THs waryyipews; 
---Xdpy ca yw wacay Sri htlwods pe cupwarryuploar co. On the doctrine that 
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[2744] If this was John’s meaning, we can understand why he 
may have in some cases strained the Greek language to suggest, 
without too sharply defining, all that the Son of God implied when 
He spoke of the Father as “giving.” For example, x. 29 6 raryp pov 
8S SBendy po zdvrwv peilov dorw’, if it refers to the Church as being 
the new-created Cosmos, may mean that the Church includes (and is 
therefore “greater than’’) all things, or superior to all enemies. But 
it may also refer to the redeeming Love of the Father—to the (Eph. 
iii. 18—19) “breadth and Jength and height and depth” of the love 
of God in Christ “which passeth knowledge,” by which the Church 
is “filled unto all the fulness of God.” At the same time it suggests 
the Father as a Fountain of Giving—“ Zhe Father, that which hath 
given to me” —a Being that desires to be known as “the Being that 
gives’.” We can also understand how some found difficulty in the 
thought as well as in the Greek. The reception of gifts, they may have 
said, is “grace”; and then they may have added, with Origen (2741), 
“* Grace, or the reception of gifts, belongs to man, who once was not, 
and now is (qui non fuit, et est)—receiving from Him that ever was 
and is and shall be to all eternity.” The inference followed that 
Christ was aot to be regarded as a recipient of “gifts” This, as 
well as the crabbed Greek, may have caused the corruption of the 


**a man has nothing that he has not received from God’’ no Christian teacher 
can be more fervid (iv. 1. 103) ‘‘And after all this, canst thou—having received 
everything from Another, yea, even thine own self’s self («al adrdy ceavréy)—canst 
thou, I say, chafe against and chide Him that gave (rdv Sévra) if He take aught away 
from thee? Who art thou (to dare this]? And for what hast thou come [into this 
world]? Did not He (éxeivos) bring thee on the stage (eloyjyayer)? Did not He 
shew thee the light? Did He not give thee fellow-workers? Senses? Reason? 
And in what character did He bring thee on the stage (ws riva 3é elotyyayev;)? 
Was it not as a mortal?... Art thou not willing, then, after beholding the procession 
for as long a time as Aath been given to thee...to depart with homage and thank- 
fulness for the things thou hast heard and seen?” 

1 [9744.2] For example, in xvii. 24 ‘‘ Father, that which thou hast given me, 
I desire that where I am they also may be with me,” it seems probable that the 
italicised words mean something more than ‘‘as for that portion of the human race 
which thou hast given me.” They suggest a spiritual conception that puts the 
reader on his guard against supposing that ‘‘ wth me” means ‘‘in the same place 
with me,” instead of meaning in the unity of the Giver and the Receiver, the 
Father and the Son. 

2 [237444] Comp. Eph. iv. 8 ‘‘ Having ascended on high...e gave gifts to men.” 
This is from Ps. Ixviii. 18 ‘‘Thou hast recesved gifts among men,” LXX AdaBes 
Sduara év dyOpwry. The Targum however paraphrases with St Paul (Walton) 
**Docuisti verba Legis, dedists dona filiis hominum.” 
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Johannine doctrine expressed in wav & Sédwxe, which teaches that it 
is the glory of the Son to receive everything from God and to gre 
everything to man’. 

On vi. 5 mdGen dropacwmen (V.F. -oMEN)» (2428) 

(2745] Chrysostom, after explaining why Christ selected Philip x 
the disciple to be questioned, drops ‘“‘duy” and inserts “so mazy’s 
the question thus, “ And see what He saith («ai dpa ri ¢now ixamw) 
Whence [can there come) to us so many loaves that these may cat (rhe 
nuiy aprot Tocovro: iva paywow ovro;)?” Later on he describes th 
disciples as having been, at first, so unbelieving as to say, “ Whee 
shall we buy loaves (xdGev dyopacvopey aprous;) ? ”—words that ocar 

_ nowhere in N.T. except in vi. 5 (v.r.), which assigns them to Chnst 











1 [2744] In support of the masc. reading os in xvii. 12 ér}povr atreds & 
dvéuarl cou obs (for W.H. @) dé8wxds wor...cal obdels €€ adraw dwwhero...it maybe 
urged that Jn himself refers to the words thus xviii. 9 ‘‘the word that he said, ‘ 7h 
whom (o0s) thou hast given me I have lost (4rwAeoa) not one of them.’” To ths 
however it may be replied that, if the quotation had been intended to be eng, 
dwwdero would have been repeated. It is not exact. It refers to the general tex 
of Christ’s prayer for His disciples (xvii. 1—26) in which ww Sé8exas, 8 sum, 
@ SéSwxas, and d dé3wxas occur in connexion with His thought of them. kh 
particular, John may be referring to xvii. g—12 épwri...wepl wr dédwads po. .én 
funy wer’ abray éyw érhpovy avrovs...cal obdels €& adrwr dwwrero. Nonnus pes 
phrases xviii. 9 as Tovrwr oddev Sdwda (v.r.-Ae) 7d oe wdpes, and xvii. 12 as Adrésilen 
épvAaccoy dwhpovas: ovdé Tis abriw [Ovs wépes ld cot Bpordéns cuwrip yerthig!| 
“Q\ero. He appears, as elsewhere, to have taken ‘‘in thy name, which thon bas 
given me” to mean vaguely ‘‘in peace and unity” (which he expressed by “‘whoe 
and entire, unharmed”). An interpolator has added something about ‘‘giving’- 
‘*which thou didst give to thy Son the Saviour of’the race of mortals.” 

2 (2745 a] Chrys. says, in the context, (1) ‘‘The other evangelists say that the 
disciples came to [Jesus] and questioned and besought so that He should se sad 
them away fasting (épwra» xal wapaxadely wore ut) dwoddoa: avrovs riores): bi 
this one [John] introduces [the fact] that Philip was asked by Christ (ovres # 
eladyer roy D. épwrnOijva: wapa rod Xpiorov).” (2) Then, after assigning to Cins 
the question, ‘‘ Whence [are there] to us so many loaves that these may eat?” bk 
proceeds, ‘‘So also in the Old Testament He said to Moses. For He did 
work the sign till He had asked him, What ever (ri wore) ts in thy hand?” Her 
we should have expected a reference to the question of Moses (Numb. xi. 13) 
‘*« Whence ([#s there] to me flesh to give to all this people?”’ But he quotes Ex. iv.3 
‘* What ts this (rl robré €or) in thine hand?’’—which does not seem to apply to 
anything in the Feeding of the Five Thousand (unless it refers to the traditus 
peculiar to Mk vi. 38 ‘‘ How many loaves have ye?” comp. 1 S. xxi. 3 “Now 

therefore what is under thine hand? Give me five loaves....”) (3) Chrys. continues, 
‘*And having been asked he answereth (xal épwrnGels dwroxplyera:) saying, Loaves 
of [the value of] two hundred denaris suffice not that each should take a little. 
But this he said tempting him, for he himself knew what he was intending to do.” 
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Wonnus has “ duy” (in a different word—pidperGa, not dyopdowpev) 
but introduces “so many” in connexion, not with the loaves, but with 
the people, “whence are we [to be] buying an abundance of loaves for 
So many men (rorcarincw) ?” 

[2746] Origen nowhere quotes vi. 5. Nor does he refer to 
Christ’s question about “buying ”—though he refers more than once 
to “buying food,” on the part of the disciples, as signifying the 
attempt (and failure) to obtain spiritual truth’. He certainly regarded 
the bread in the Feeding of the Five Thousand as having a 
Eucharistic meaning, and as signifying the flesh or body of Christ. 
But, if he accepted, as Christ’s, the question, “‘ Whence are we to buy 
foavest” he would probably interpret it as mystically meaning (in 
accordance with a frequent meaning (2736 a, 4) of ‘Whence? ”) that 
the Bread could not be bought. Ut was bread stamped with the sign 
of the Cross, or imbued with its savour, given by the Lamb of God 
“* without price *.” 

On the non-use of some active perfects (2441 2) 

[2747] The best illustration of the non-use of active perfects, as 

compared with the use of passives, is to be found in «riZw “ create,” 


ee, 


There can be no doubt that ‘‘he said” here means ‘‘ He said,” that is, Christ. But 
the extract, with the words so strangely transposed, shews how easily ‘‘said, 
tempting him,” might form part of a tradition that Philip or some other disciple 
“tempted ” Christ, by questioning Him as Moses questioned God. In ‘‘so that 
He should sof send them away fasting,” «# seems to be a corrupt insertion: 
**The disciples, i# effect, said to Christ, ‘Send them away fasting.’ Or else 
Chrys. has attributed to the disciples the expression of Christ’s own feeling, 
**I am unwilling to send them away fasting.” This commentary—which is the 
earliest we possess on the Johannine miracle—must be described as chaotic. 

3} [29746 a] Origen on Mt. xiv. 15 represents Christ as saying to the disciples, in 
effect, “These people Aave need of me, not of food from the villages.” A little 
before this, he speaks of “the bread” and ‘‘the cup” of the Lord, and illustrates 
Christ’s healing of the sick before the miracle, by reference to 1 Cor. xi. 30 
**For this cause [i.e. desecration of the Eucharist) many of you are weak and sickly.” 
When the disciples abandon Jesus near Sychar, Origen says (on iv. 8) that they 
had gone into the city “to buy food or [in other words}—having found agreeable 
food among the heterodox—doctrines of a sort that suited them (Adéyous ruvds 
dpudforras).” : 

2 [2746 4] Comp. Clem. Alex. 75—6 on Is. lv. 1 ‘‘without price,” where the 
bastard or son of perdition is said to ‘‘buy for money” what the true child of God 
receives ‘‘ without price,” created by God for the child’s “‘ eucharistic banquets (rais 
evxaploras rpupais).” A connexion between the Bread and the Cross was traced 
from the LXX of Jer. xi. 19 ‘‘let us cast wood into his bread,” éuBdrAwpew Evow els 
row Aprow adrod, by Origen (ad oc.) as well as by Justin Martyr (77ypA. 72). 
Origen illustrates it by the wood cast by Moses into the bitter water. 
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applied to the Creator throughout the whole of the Greek Testamem: 
and frequently used in the perfect passive, Exriaras', but ever ix the 
active, rua. Prof. Jannaris (Gk Gr. p. 189) gives écrica, withos 
reference. L.S. give “xéxrixa Diod.” Diod. Sic. Index gives m . 
such instance. But Steph. gives “Perf. xexruxévat thy ‘Pugp a 
Diodor. (ex Georg. Syncell.) vol. 2, p. 636, 67.” This may be 
corrupt, but it is instructive. The rule is that when a verb begm 
with «r the perfect should begin with exr: but it is broken wa 
xrdoyat, Whoever wrote «xexruéva: may have thought hime¥ 
entitled to break it with xri{w. All other Greek wmiters (so firs 
Steph. alleges) appear to have left the active perfect of «rile alone 
And yet there are abundant cases in LX X where the passive perfa 
is used and where the active perfect would have been, though ut 
necessary, at all events suitable, as in Ps. Ixxxix. 12 ‘‘ Zhou hast created 
the north and the south,” where the LXX has éxrias. 

[2748] Take also {yréw and dpitw. Veitch quotes Dinarchs 
for é{jrnxa—non-occurrent in Aristoph., Demosth., Anistot., 0.1, 
N.T. and Steph., though the latter mentions {yretras and &ynpu 
as frequent in scholiasts. Its use by Dinarchus accords with th 
unfavourable judgment pronounced on him by Dionysius. The 
active perfect of opi{~w occurs once in Demosth. (doubtful), onces 
Aristot., never in N.T.; the passive perfect is frequent’. 

[2749] In support of the statement that ‘the perfect sometime 
stands for the aorist even in 4 [i.e. Classical Antiquity]” Jann. p. 439 
quotes (a) “Thuc. i. 21 ovre ws Touyras turixart.. -OUTE WS Aoyoypaga 
gvvéBecav,” (6) “Demosth. 7, 29 Trav xwpav Ww ot “EAs ai 
Bacirers o Tlepouw afyndicavro cai wuodoynxacw wtperépay dr, 
and, for post-classical Greek, (c) ‘‘ Polyb. iil. 1. 2 év rq rpiry BuBhe” 
(Schweig. BiBAw) ‘ dednAwxapev: opoiws Sé wai ras airias é& am 
éxetvy Stecadpyoapev.” But, in (a), the perf. expresses the permanent 
works of the ancient poets regarded as a present possession for ther 
posterity, while the aorist refers to comparatively recent compiz 
tions, with perhaps a special allusion (Classen) to Herodotus. In 





1 (2747 a] Comp. Col. i. 16 & adr éxric8y Ta wdvra...ra wdyra...els aire 
Exrista:r. The distinction here drawn between ‘‘ were created” and “ have hes 
created ” might (it would seem) be just-as logically made between ‘‘thou dst 
create” and ‘‘thou Aast created.” But it is not made anywhere in the Gk Test. y 
the use of the act. perf. of «rigw. 

2 (2748a] As an instance of variation, note the abnormal perf. in Eurip. /#s. 
Anl. 595 éB\acrjxaci, but the normal pluperf. in Thuc. iii. 26 éBeSracrfua. 
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(6),—beside the fact that the perf. of yndifouac in active sense 
(Steph.) appears to be extremely rare or non-existent—the aorist of 
y. naturally expresses past decrees, and the perf. wuodoyyxaow the 
resultant, permanent, and present agreement. In (c), there is no 
reason for saying that Polybius uses dednAwxapey for éSyAwcape’. It 
would be less misleading to say that, as the perf. act. of dkacadew 
was very rare (in Steph. it is non-existent) and the aorist very 
frequent, he used the aorist, Suvecadynoaper, for the perfect, S:acveca- 
qyjcayzer. But we may give both tenses their several value thus: 
“*] have indicated above...and similarly I clearly shewed.” In English, 
we should often prefer to use the past thus, after the complete 
present; and Polybius, too, may have preferred it. 

[2750] Again, Jann. p. 439 alleges from Mt. xiii. 46, and 
Hermas, “and so on in all post-Christian compositions,” a number 
of perfects, including wérpaxe, “he sold,” to illustrate “the full 
development of this usage” of the perfect for the aorist “during the 
latter part of G (the Graeco-Roman period].” But wurpacxw never 
had an active aorist from the beginning of Greek literature—so that 
the use of its perfect as aorist cannot prove ‘“‘ development.” 

[2751] Jann. p. 439 also refers, for further illustrations of this 
** development,” to “ Hebr. 11, 17. Cp. John 4, 6. 6, 3. 6, 9.” In 
iv. 6, xexomaxws means “being completely tired out.” In vi. 3, 
dxa@yro is not a perfect and has no manifest bearing on the point ; 
the other reference is perhaps a misprint. In Heb. xi. 17 riora 
mporernvoxey "ABpady rov ‘Ioaax reipafopevos, xai rov povoyeri 
wpocédepev, the contrast between the perfect and the imperfect is 
most instructive. The perf. means that Abraham, through God’s 
guidance, has offered up the typical sacrifice just as Moses (Heb. 
xi. 28) “has insttluted (reroinxev)” the typical Passover, and it is one 
of many perfects (see Westc. on Heb. vii. 6 dedexarwxev) shewing 
that the writer regarded Biblical events as present possessions for 
those who accept the Bible as God’s word. See 2758. 

[2752] Jann. p. 439 alleges only one instance of the “ perf. for 
aorist” from LXX, “ Ex. xxxii. 1 xai idwy o Aads ore Kexpovixe Maivoyjs 
xaraByvat éx Tov opous, dvéorn” (Swete cuverrn) “o Aads eri "Aapay.” 











1 (2740.2) In English we should more often say ‘‘I have shewn above that this 
is the case” than ‘‘I shewed.” Demosthenes (Preuss) uses Sed#Awxa five times, 
never é4jAwoa. The Index to Polybius gives ii. 22. 11 Se8mAdcayer but no 
instance of ¢&yAdeaper. 
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This might have been illustrated by Tob. x. 4 where Tobit’s mothe 
says to her husband, arw Acro rd wasdiow kore xexporxey “He mos 
be dead because Ae has been [so] long [away},” i.e. “he is putting of 
his coming ” (comp. 4d. ix. 4 “my father counteth the days”). Here 
the perf. is clearly mof used for an aorist but rather for a preseat 
A close examination of Ex. xxxii. 1 shews that the perf. ts there, tao, 
used rather as a present than an aorist, somewhat like Jn vi 24 i 
oy eldey 0 dxAos Gre “Ingots ovx éorw exec (2466 (i)). Ex. xxi; 
means, in effect, “When the people saw [what was happening anj 
said] Moses is disappointing us, or, not keeping to hes time'.” 
[2753] These details have been discussed in order to shew the 
futility of the attempt to judge Johannine by Byzantine Greek (» 
which the perfect is unquestionably sometimes used for the aons). 
In criticizing the Fourth Gospel, credit must be given by the cite 
to the evangelist for a careful use of tense forms above, not belo, 
the average of Greek authors. John may occasionally use an aons 
where Englishmen would use a perfect or a pluperfect: but sud 
uses will be found to be in accord with the rules of contemporay 
Greek, written or vernacular. And the notion that he “uses” one 


Greek tense “for” another Greek tense must be shunned as an igus 
fatuus*. 


' (2753 2] So Buhl 97a ‘“‘ beschimt machen.” Gesen. Oxf. ror “‘delayin 
shame.” Jer. Targ. adds ‘‘ when they saw that the time he had appointed to them 
had passed.”’ 

2 (2753.4) These facts illustrate such passages as xii. 19 Ue, 6 xébopos érisy 
atrov dwidGev (R.V.) ‘‘Lo, the world is gone after him,” where the rendering 
‘* ss gone" may seem to demand dweAyAvGer, so that, if R.V. is right, some mgt 
say ‘‘here we have a case where Jn uses one Gk tense for another.” Certainly, 
it can hardly be maintained that the Pharisees mean ‘‘the whole of Jerusalem 
went after him [a few hours ago when he rode into the City)”: but the following 
facts shew that Jn could not have said dwedjAuv@ew because, besides being e- 
tremely rare, it had acquired a special meaning, which would have been unsuitable 
here. 

[2753 5] “AwedAvOa does not occur once, in any form of the indicative perfet, in 
the whole of Aristophanes and Demosthenes. The Oxf. Conc., amid more than 
three columns of different forms of awrépxoua:, gives (as far as I have found) ss 

form of awedhrv0a except in 2S. ili. 232—4 “* He [z.e. David] had sent him [tz. 
Abner] away and he had gone away (aweAn\UOe) in peace..., they told Joab 
saying, ‘ Abner...came to the king, and he hath sent him away (aréoradxey) and 
he went away (aw7dGer) in peace.’ Then Joab came to the king and said, ‘ What 
hast thou done...Why is it that thou hast sent him away (éfarécradxas, sent him 
right away) and he ts quite gone (awed}\vber ev elptyy) ?’” Here (besides repeating 
“‘in peace,” which does not bear upon the point in question) the LXX clearly uses 
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On the ‘‘gnomic’’ aorist (2445 2) 

[2754] Jelf § 402. 1 says that the aorist “is used to express an 
action which took place repeatedly in past time,” and goes on to say 
that “the imperfect also has an iterative force.” I should prefer to 
say that the so-called “gnomic” aorist tells the hearer simply and 
indefinitely that “so-and-so happened,” leaving him to take the hint 
and to infer that it will happen again. Zhis “gnomic,” “empiric,” or 
“‘ suggestive” aorist is quite different from the aorist of instantancousness. 

[2755] Special contexts, however, may make it doubtful whether 
an aorist is “gnomic” or “instantaneous.” ‘Thus Jann. p. 436 places 
under empiric or gnomic aorists, and Jelf § 403. 2 under aorists that 
“‘express future events which must certainly happen,” Demosth. 20, 9 
which describes how, when a tyrant has attained power through 





the perf. dwed\ver emphatically to represent the emphatic Hebrew (lit.) ‘‘ going 
hath gone,” i.e. ‘‘ is quite gone,” or ‘‘ gone for good,” ‘ gone past recall.” [For 
the same reason the LXX puts into Joab’s mouth éfaréoradxas ‘‘ sent him right 
away” as compared with the preceding dréoradxer “‘ sent him away ”’—a distinc- 
tion not in the Hebrew.) 

(8768-¢] As to N.T., though various forms of awrépxouat occupy more than two 
columns of Bruder, #0 form of awed}AvOa occurs except in Jas i. 24 xarevénoer yap 
éavrdy xal dwedy\vder rendered by Mayor ‘‘just a glance and fe is off,” where the 
perf. expresses the completeness of the action as well as the suddenness of it—‘‘ he 
3s gone for good.” Compare the Demosthenic use of é&épxoua:; it occurs fre- 
quently in the aorist indic. but only once (Preuss) in the perf. indic. (xxiii. 204) 
concerning the good old habit of punishing the guilty, which éfeAjAvOer ex ris 
worews, ‘‘ has quite vanished out of the City.” 

[27682] In xii. 19 dwydOer, SS has ‘‘goeth,” Nonnus ddede:, ff ** sequitur,” — 
indicating that the translators felt (as it was right to feel) that the aorist had more 
than the usual aorist meaning. "AreA?AvOer being out of the question, Jn has used 
drfiiGerw as the best Gk writers often use the aorist to include a meaning that 
would be expressed in English by ‘‘ 4ave.” Similarly our English aorist (“I 
saw ’’) includes meanings that would be expressed in French by a perfect (‘‘ I saw 
him yesterday,” “je fas ve hier”). But we should not admit that such a use of 
‘*T saw” was ‘‘using one tense for-another.” It is our regular tense in such 
circumstances. 

[2768 ¢] In xii. 19 le, 6 xdopos, SS, DL, latt., Nonnus, and other authorities, 
add 8\os. Chrys. does not. But he calls attention to the fact that xbopos ts here 
used in the sense of 5xdos. Possibly this may explain the remarkable prevalence of 
the. interpolated Sdos. “OxAos may have been first placed in the margin, or above 
the line, as an explanation of xéeyos. Then it may have been introduced into the 
text so as to give 6 xéopos dxydos—in which 5yos was afterwards corrected to Sos. 
Comp. Oxf. Conc. on 2 Macc. vi. 3 (R) dxAos (A, as in Swete, dAots). This view 
is confirmed by the reading of ff, ‘‘ecce usus populus sequitur post illum,” “ the 
multitude as one man.” 
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villainy, j =pury xpipaots cal puxpiv wraicpe drarra droping 

nai &éAvoer. This should be compared with 24, 21 which says tha 

while a state is waging a distant war, agavy Ta Kaxa Tos TOMAS tere, 

érabay 8¢ opopos wodepos ovpriaxy wavra éwotnoer éxdmAa. Probably 

the aorist in both passages is not “‘gnomic.” It does not however 

seem to indicate certainty so much as instantaneousness ; and thiss 
confirmed by many other instances of the aorist in apodosis. Tk 
essence of the “gnomic” aorist is that it expresses nothing by 
indefinite past action. When the protasis defines the arcumstancs f 
the action, eg. by a clause with Gray, the aorist in the apodosis canag 
be “gnomic”—if “gnomic” (2754) implies an indefinite “happened” 
Consequently after a oray clause, an aorist, if it occurs where a present 
might have been expected, may be used to denote instantaneousnes:'. 
It is therefore possible that the instantaneous aorist in xv. 6 Baty, 
being preceded by the protasis day uy res, may not be Hebrax, 
though it is in accordance with Hebraic Greek. But, in any cas, 
the purely gnomic aorist of the type of //. ix. 320 xarOay opes or 
Gepyos avnp 0 Te roAAa éopyws is Certainly alien from the style of O.T. 
and N.T. and probably non-occurrent in the latter. 

On xii. 14 eypwn...dndpion (2461) 

[2756] The Diatessaron omits the whole of the clause abou 
Christ's finding the ass. SS omits “fading” (‘“Now Jesus was 
riding on [an ass]”). Origen (Lomm. i. 316 foll.) points out that 
the Johannine and the Synoptic accounts are, according to the letter, 
inconsistent: but both he and Chrys. mention the “ finding” by 
Christ ; and Chrys. tries to reconcile it with the Synoptic account’. 





* [2755 a] Comp. the following passages where a protasis with ray, ef etc., de 
fines the circumstances: (a) Eurip. Mal. 130 pelfous 38° Gras Srapy dpywOy dalaw 
Exavee xapdiay dons, (c) //. xvii. gg owwér drhp é0édy...Tdxa ol péye Tye 
xurlo6n, (2) 1. ix. 413 el per x" ad0e péruw...dudiudxywuat, SreTo wer por voeTes, 
(¢) Plato 462 D Sray...ddarvdbs rou FAry7...waea 7 covwvla...poGerd re.... Jelf 
calls (2) and (4) aorists of iteration, but the rest aorists of certainty. I should be 
disposed to say that the aorist, in all of them, denotes rnstantancous consequent 
implying certainty. Add Epict. iv. 10. 27 Sray Oédys, €&HAOes ‘* at the instant you 
desire, you are out [of prison).” “Ora or 4» is expressed by the participle in Soph. 
Ant. 709 bors yap...ppoveiy ybvos Soxei,...ovTo. Stawruy Oévres wpOnoay xevol. 

3 (27662) Chrys., wis 82 of AA gacy Sri pabyras Eweuwe xai elwev, Aisare 
Thy Ovov xal Tov wAow (Cramer, roy w@dov wal rv Svov), ovros Se ovder rowurly 
dno, ANN’ Sre'Ovdprow evpaw dwexdOoew (Cramer, éxdOecer) ; “Ore Gugddrepa yertobu 
elxos mv, wal, mera Td duOfoa Tip Svov, dybvruv Tar padnTar eipivra air 
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Nonnus omits eipwy, but has i@vywv!. The very great difficulty 
implied in epwy and its frank acceptance by Origen—whose spiritual 
interpretation of the text raises him above all danger of harmonis- 
tically corrupting it—make it certain that evpwy is genuine. Some 
may have omitted or corrupted evpwy for the sake of reconciling the 
Johannine with the Synoptic account. 
On xii. 16 GuNHcOHCAN OT! TAYTA...Kal TAYTA ETTOIHCAN (2469) 
[2757] In xii. 16, R.V. renders x. érotnoav “and that they had 
done,” making éroincvav depend on the or in the preceding words, 
Gru taira Ww éx’ avra yeypappéva, and accordingly supplying “ that’ 
in English. But a second “¢ha/” is not inserted in the Greek, nor 
in SS, nor in the Latin versions. Nonnus also (ed. Passow) has Kai 
of ratra réAeocay at the beginning of a new sentence, pointing to 
a reading of éroinoay as independent of or’. If John had wished to 
say “remembered /haf...and shat,” there seems no obvious reason 
why he should not have repeated or: after xa/, as he does elsewhere 
when he wishes to say “because (of)...and decause,” and once “ that... 
and ¢haf*.” Here, however, he may have wished to combine the 
fact that ‘‘these things had been written,” and the fact that the 


éwixaGloa. Chrys. omits the difficult Synoptic words ‘‘ Ye shall find an ass,” but, 
even when they are omitted, how he can say that Christ ‘‘/ound” what the 
disciples brought to Him I cannot understand. No doubt, edploxw, besides mean- 
ing ‘‘ find” in the sense of ‘‘ discover,” means also ‘‘find” in the sense of ‘‘earn,” 
*“procure” : but can Chrys. possibly be suggesting that the disciples first ‘‘ found” 
the ass in the former sense, and Christ afterwards ‘‘ found” it in the latter? Also, 
it is not clear whether avrdy éwixaBlcat means ‘‘ He Himself (emph.) sat on [it]},” 
or, “He (unemph.) sat on [it].” Previously Migne’s text has 7d dé [él] dvoy 
(Cramer, 7d 8¢ dvov) xadloa: which Chrys. explains as a prediction that Christ 
** was destined to subject (Uwoyxelpov Exe) the unclean race of the Gentiles (ré» 
€6vGv).” Cramer’s text takes dvoy as accus. gov. by xadloas, 

1 [2766 5) 'lOvruw dxddcwvor dvov radaepydp ddirny, 'Efduevos rracw dwreipHroco 
gopyjos. Possibly (db»wy is to be explained from poetic desire of symbolism, and 
to be illustrated by Origen (Lomm. i. 331) who describes Christ as joxa@r rovs éx 
weprouijs xal Ova xurrevovras having previously mentioned the ‘‘ ass” as the type 
of the Jews, and the ‘‘ colt” as the type of the Gentiles. 

3 (27657 a) Nonnus has, rére rdvres dveuyfjoarro padnrai” Orn copy rade rdvra 
wéher xexapaypéva BIB\y. Kal ol xdyra rédeooay.... Burkitt has ‘‘ they remem- 
bered that these things had been written of him, and these things did they (nof, 
they did) to him.” Walton, without inserting ‘‘ that,” removes ambiguity by the 
Latin subjunctive ‘quod ea essen scripta de eo et haec fectssent ei.” In xiii. 3 
(see below) ‘‘knowing ¢hat...and that,” Syr. (Burkitt) has “ was knowing ¢ha/... 
and was knowing that.” 

3 (2767 4) ii. 25 ** because of (81a 7d)...and because (8rt),” xiii. 3 ‘‘ that (Src)...and 
that (6r),” 1 Jn ii. a1‘ because (Srt)...and because (Sr).” 
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pilgrims or disciples “had done these things” in fulfilment of the 
prophecy, as one fact of coincidence “‘vemembered” by the disciples. Ye 
also wishes (2396—7) to convey a suggestion of divine fulfilment of 
prophecy by the triple repetition of ‘‘these things ” in one sentence. 
But it is not surprising that the words have been variously interpreted 
and perhaps corrupted’. 

On vi. 25 mdéte mae reronac (2478) 

[2758] It is of course possible that Nonnus and Chrysostom 
may have found no difficulty in regarding yéyovas as aorist because, 
by their time, the 2nd perf. had come to be thus used. Is yeyoe 
thus used in Origen (Lomm. i. 278) ruvOavopeévoes piv wepi re 





1 (3767 ¢}] Origen says (Comm. Matth., Lomm. iv. 46) 6 8¢ "leedvvqs doti tei 
** éwcBeBynxws éwl Urofby:ov xal wOdov véow” werolnxe ‘* caOhuevos Epyera: éwl ride 
byov:” Soris dudalywy Sri youoews Seiras ro xarh rdw réwov, émigpéper, ré “ Tasre 
5e ob« Eyrucar ol pabnral atrod rd a pérepop. ” This not only gives beew 
correctly (which D reads as evoncay) but shews that Origen perceived its force. Th 
meaning is not ‘“‘knew” but ‘‘ recognised” or ‘‘ understood”; and Origen 
accordingly says that the subject required gvosis, i.e. spiritual understanding 
recognition. Origen stops short at spa@row (which he read, or remembered, 
as wpérepov): but we cannot infer that he was unacquainted with the following 
words GAN’ Sre...dwolnoay abry. He is not here commenting on Jn but on Mt, 
and he quotes enough for his purpose. 

{2757 d] Chrys. on the other hand seems either to miss the meaning of Fyrucy 
if he is paraphrasing, or else to misquote, if he is quoting, in the following (a 
loc.) Totro 5¢ obx pdecay, nol, ol padnral adrod bre yw éx’ adrep ye ypayperor...ips 
be gidocodlay ebayyeNorov, Hs obx érarcxyuverac Thy wporépay alruy dye 
éxroprevey. “Orc perv ob” yéyparrar gdecay: Sri 3é ex’ adr yéyparrai, ox 
fiecay. He makes no mention of ‘‘remembering” and omits the whole of the 
clause about ‘‘doing.” Thus the whole is condensed into a statement that the 
disciples ‘‘4new” Zechariah’s prophecy but ‘‘did not 4ssow’’ that it applied 
to Christ—perfectly intelligible, but not what the evangelist meant. 

(2757¢] These two criticisms—of Origen and Chrysostom—should be borne in 
mind as giving a clue to their different methods. Origen is a scholar ; Chrysostom 
—at least as represented by his Johannine commentary in its extant form—is rather 
a preacher. Origen gives full value to each word, Chrysostom criticizes on the 
unscholarly basis of a belief—too common in our own days—that the evangelist 
“Suses one word for another.” Origen is often fanciful and minutely diffuse in 
allegorization—as in this instance where he gives copious details about the typical 
meaning of the ass and the foal—but he rarely tampers with, and does not very 
often even paraphrase, his text. Chrysostom is much less imaginative but also 
much less faithful to his author. As for the mysterious purpose of Providence 
latent under 76 ris Svov, all he says is xal robro uéya Hy, ‘* thts, too, was great” — 
he means by, ‘‘/oo0,”’ that it was ‘‘great” like the mystery in ‘‘ Destroy this 
temple ”—but he does not make up for this brevity by any compensaung 
explanation of the verbal difficulties of the clause about ‘‘ remembering,” which he 
does not quote. 
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lore (Huet has gap in text, but wore in marg. with Cod. Bodl.) 
€yove xparov dv 17 Kadapvaoip o Xpwrros...? Unless other instances 
ff Origen’s aoristic use of yéyovey are produced, this might best be 
endered, “ When ts tt on record that Christ was first at Capernaum?” 
nm the context, Origen appeals to the exact words (Aéfis) of the 
‘vangelists. Comp. Orig. on Ps. xxi. 4 where LXX has gryjearo... 
Sexas, and Origen says (Lomm. xii. 80) yrocaro...xai eAndey, “he 
Hezekiah] asked...and #5 recorded to have received.” According to 
his view, yéyovey, like the perfects in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
2751), represents, in Origen, a past event as a present record’. And 
f it does so in Origen, perhaps it may do so in the formula frequently 
ised by Matthew to introduce prophecy (2478 a) “/¢ ss on record that 
his came to pass in order that it might be fulfilled...” 

yn viii. 14 Kai MOY Yrdrw...4 Moy Ymdérw (2490) 

[2759] On viii. 14 ol8a...xai rod trdyw: tpeis 8% ovx oidare wobev 
pxopat } rou trayw. tpeis... Blass remarks (p. 324) “Chrys. and 
Nonnus omit 7...i7.” This is true of Chrys. who quotes thus, xay 
yw paprupw wepi éuavrov, 4 paprupia pov dAnOys éorw. ore olda woOev 
pxKopat kal wov vrdyw: vpeis 5é ovx oidare woHey Epxouar,—and there 
itops. But can we feel sure that he does not stop because he has 
juoted enough to be the basis of his comment? After two short 
ientences, he quotes again xai ay éyw paprupw epi éuavrov dA7Oys 
‘or papt. pov, ort olda robev épxoua:—and there stops. If we had this 
juotation alone, we might say that he omitted in his text the clause 
rai wov Urdyw. But he has quoted it above. Again, after one more 
entence, he quotes, “Ypets 5¢ od« ofdare—and there stops; but the 
‘eason obviously is that he does not want to repeat what he has 
said. Ammonius (Cramer) says, “Ypets 5¢ &:a rotro péy ovx otdare, 
hreedy ovdev Oérere rov pawopevov voeiv. ovx etre 5é, Geos elu, aAAd, 


ToGev épxopat cat rod vmayw- éedoxaxovy (sic) yap Kai rpoveronovvro 








1 (2758 a) See 2751 and contrast the perf. of recorded action with the imperf. of 
badstual actzon, and with the aorist of special action, in Epict. ii. 12. 15 ef Oé\ere 
yravas bony dy robry Sivauw elxev (sc. Zwapdrys) (habstually possessed) dvdyvorre 
ro Kevopiavros Cuuwboioy xal SperOe wooas uaxas adédruce “how many quarrels 
be is recorded to have peacefully settled,” iv. 5. 3 ‘‘See in the pages of Xenophon 
(wapd Revodiwrr:)...how many quarrels Ae ts recorded to have settled (déduxe), how 
again [%# the several dialogues in which their names are mentioned | he tolerated 
({4eéoxero) Thrasymachus, Polus, and Callicles, how Ae hadrtually tolerated his 
wife (was ris yuvacxds hvelxero).” So Origen (Lomm. ii. 366) after saying yéyparrat 
(xi. 54) yap...dwNOev, proceeds, cal ob} udvos ye exel dwredHAuder, 3.¢. is recorded to 
have departed. 
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py edévaz, This shews how commentators, even though they had 
the full W.H. text before them, might stop short at oux odere (and 
perhaps at woOev dpxouzar) because those words sufficed to indicate 
the argument as to Christ’s divine origin. The omission of wpe & 
...umayw by Origen, Cyril, and Augustine (Alf.) (through homoeotd) 
indicates a lacuna in very early Mss. Nonnus has Movvos éy ne 
wo0ev nAvOov 9 woG. Baivw. “Ypeis 5 ovx eanre robey yeropyy wile 
éornv. John uses éory with eis but not with é« or axe, and iis 
improbable that Nonnus would paraphrase woOev &pxopa: by tm 
clauses—the second so meaningless and farfetched as zoe érp. 
More probably Nonnus paraphrased 4 wov tray as TOBIAECTHN, where 
14 might easily be corrupted into in. Then mo@in would be amended 
into TIOGEN. lobev yevouny 2d6t S éoryy would correspond to rée 
épxozan } rou vrayw in John, and would also harmonize with the 
preceding roGev yAvOov 4 306. Baivw in Nonnus himself (see 2548 a) 


1 (27692} Ammonius, apparently commenting on the object of ovx oGarein 
viii. 14, ob ofdare wéer Epyouar # wod..., has xal for #, thus repeating the previoss 
clause wé0er Epx. xal roi bxdyw. This is not so strange as Nonnus’s substitutie 
of 4 for «af in the previous clause. “H is comparatively intelligible after a negative 
(ov« of8are), but not after a positive (ola). It was briefly suggested in 2540 that; 
in viii. r¢ prob. means ‘‘ or [which is the same thing].” In view of a frequat 
confusion between 4 and «al elsewhere, and of arguments—based on these two 
conjunctions—about the Lord’s Supper, the following additional facts about «... 
cal and ov...7 are here submitted. 

(2759 5) In Genesis and Exodus, when A.V. ‘‘nor’’ is represented by Heb. 
‘“‘and,” it corresponds to ovdé or undé in Gen. xxi. 23, xlv. 6, Ex. xii. 9, xxiii. 26, 
but to «af in Gen. xlix. 10, Ex. xiii. 32 (R.V. ‘‘and ’’), xx. 10, xxiii. 32, xxxiv. 10. 
In Dan. xi. 24, LXX has o08é but Theod. «al, and so Heb. Ov...ov6€ is clear bet 
not literal. Ov...«al is literal but not clear, e.g. ‘* thou shalt sof sow with whet 
and barley” would be a literal transl. of Heb., in which it would mean “ with 
wheat or barley,”—meither being allowed. But in English and Greek it might 
mean ‘‘thou shalt not sow with wheat and barley [‘ogether]”—one being allowed. 
In 2 K. xxiii. 10 ‘‘that no man might make his son (Heb.) and (R.V. and AV. 
or) his daughter pass through the fire,” Sym. has 4 for “and.” As his style 
somewhat resembles that uf Luke, the instance will prepare us to find ov...9 in the 
Acts. 

[2769¢] From classical Gk (from which Blass p. 266 and the Thesaurus quote 
no instance) Winer-Moulton (p. 550) alleges only Thuc. i. 122, which I should 
punctuate thus, ov« lopev Swws rdde rpdy...deh\Aaxrai—dtuvecias 7 padasias 
7 dyedelas. Here the negation ‘‘we do not see the way to an acquittal ” 1s 
equivalent to the affirmation ‘‘ there must be a verdict of guilty.” ‘This necessitates 
an appositional clause :—‘‘ that is to say, guilty, not of all three, but of the first, 
or the second, or the third of the three.” Both in rhythm and in grammatical con- 
struction, the passage is inappropriate as an illustration of N.T. usage. 
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[2759 2] Winer-Moulton (but not Blass) refers to Acts xxiv. 12 xal obre ép a) 
py cipby pe wpbs reva di:areysueree—H éxloragcw waolyra Sxdov—obre ev rais 
warywyais. But if this is punctuated as above, it appears that 4 introduces 

parenthetical clause and that ofre prepares the way for odre not for 7. And this 
ives the clue to other instances, eg. Acts i. 7 ody Suay éorly yvar xpbvous 
| waspovs ‘It is not for you to know the times—or [rather [ should say] appointed 
easons,” preparing the way for the words, ‘‘ which the Father placed under his 
‘wn authority,’ Acts xvii. 2g ‘‘ we ought mof to suppose that the divine [being] is 
ike gold—or [may be] silver or stone—the sculpturing of art and of human device.” 
30, too, Rom. iv. 13 ‘ For sof through Torah [was] the promise to Abraham—or 
as sf might also be said] to his seed,” ix. 11 ‘‘ mof yet having been born nor even 
taving done anything—good or bad (unde wpatdyrwr r.—d-ya0or 4 paidor).” 

(2769 ¢] A more interesting instance is Acts xi. 8 undauds, xcipe, Sre rowdy 
} dxdOaprov ovdéwore elo fAOer els 7d ordua pou, in a Petrine speech, corresponding 
© Acts x. 14 pmdayds, xipe, Ste obSdrore Eparyor way xowdy cal dxdGapror. In 
Acts x. 14, several authorities have altered xal to 7 to make the text correspond to 
Peter's report of his own words; but it has been pointed out (1918) that Luke in 
writing the Petrine speech has allowed himself more freedom than in the Petrine 
rarrative of the facts. The narrative retains the old Hebraic idiom oddéwore...ra»: 
und the xal dxd@aproy (which, coming at the end of the sentence, cannot be 
yarenthetic) is also to be explained as Hebraic. But when writing a speech for 
Peter—a speech that, without shorthand writers, or a miracle, or both, cannot 
xossibly be regarded as giving the Apostle’s exact words—Luke allows himself to 
lrop some Hebraisms; and, like Symmachus above (27894), he substitutes 7 for 
he Hebraic «al. 

[2769] We pass to 1 Cor. xi. 27 8s ay écOly roy dprow } wlvy 7d worhpoy Toi 
ruplou avatlws, Evoxyos Eora: Tov odparos kal ro aluaros rol xuplov. This may be 
Hustrated by Lev. xx. 9 8s ay xaxds efry roy wardpa abrod 4 Thy unrépa abroi 
Javdry GavarotcOw: warépa a’tod 4 unrépa adroit xaxds elwev, Evoxos Lora. Here 
he Heb. has ‘‘and” twice, but the obvious inconvenience of allowing a man to 
suppose that he may ill-treat ‘‘ his father or his mother,” because the Law merely 
‘orbade him to ill-treat ‘‘ his father and his mother” has led the LXX here and in 
Ex. xxi. 15, 17, Deut. xxvii. 16, Prov. xx. 30 (and comp. Mk vii. 10, Mt. xv. 4) 
‘0 render the Heb. ‘‘and” by the Gk ‘‘or.” In 1 Cor. xi. 22—9, the whole 
passage assumes the ‘‘eating and drinking” (#5. 22 éc@lew cal wivew, 26 dodeis 
yap day doGlyre...xal...rlynre, 28 écOsérw xal...wwérw, 29 6 yap éoOlwy xal wlvwy) 
of the Lord’s Supper, and teaches the preparation for it. But when the Apostle 
somes to warn the Corinthians about the danger of eating and drinking irreverenti- 
ully, he naturally substitutes ‘‘o7” for ‘‘ and” in order to shew that esther act was 
jable to penalty. There is no question of oJ— here, nor is the a in avaglws 
regarded as a negative. The construction would have been the same if the adverb 
tad been urepndaryds. 

[27897] In explaining viii. 14, we must have regard to the fact that (r) it would 
nave made good sense to repeat ov...xal instead of introducing o0...7. (2) Also 
2549 a) 7 is rare in Jn as compared with the Synoptists. (3) It has been just 
shewn that ov...xal and ov...7 are interchanged by various writers and scribes in a 
nanner that suggests a thoughtful distinction between thetwo. (4) °H is used by Jn 
2549 a) where of3¢ would differentiate too strongly. These facts confirm the view 
aken in 2549 a that ‘‘or” means ‘‘or [which ts the same thing).” 
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On xiv. 7 am dpti rinwcKete aytién (2491) 

[2760] The context (W.H.) ef éyrexeré pe, xai To Tarif: pm 
dy poare: ax apri yweoxere avroy ai éwpaxare (al. + airor) is rendered 
by SS “If me ye have not known, my Father also will ye knw) 
And from now ye know him and have seen him.” Nonnus has Bi 
Geoppyte pe cope ywooxere pvbey, "Ef eudbev ywurerOe nai wuden 
roxna: “Apre 5é puv gdpaccacbe xai viyddovra paGorres. The bs 
line shews that he took ywwoxere to be imperative, “If ye recogni 
me...ye shall from me recognise the Father also. [Vay] dut at om 
understand Him learning the Father also [as well as myself}” Ths 
makes good sense, meaning in effect, ‘Do I say ‘ Ye would hey 
known’? Nay, begin to know Him at once [through me}, av 
[then] ye [will] have seen [Him].” The sequence “ Do this, aad 
straightway that will have followed” is like Lk. xi. 41 “Give fa 
alms...and behold all things ave clean.” It should be added tha 
Irenzus iii. 13. 2—quoted above (2491 2)—places these words oat 
of their order as part of Christ’s reply to Philip. 

[2761] Epiphanius (i. 919) wedges between two quotations o 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father” a statement about 
Christ as 6 A€ywy ore 6 ywwoxwy epi ywooKxe tov warépa. The most 
probable explanation of this is that he is borrowing unintelligently (3 
he often does) from Hippolytus (adv. /Voet. 7), who, after quoting 
“‘ He that hath seen...the Father,” adds, ‘‘ That is to say, Jf thou has 
seen me thou mayest know the Father through me.” "Epiphanius seems 
to have mistaken a version of this (conforming “seen” to “know ") for 
an actual saying of Christ. Hippolytus—after saying that the Father 
is known through the “image” dike Him—continues “But if thos 
didst not know the tmage, which ts the Son, how wouldest (Oras) thos 
see the Father?” It will not escape the reader that this is like SS“/f 
me ye have not known, my Father also will ye know?” Corruption 
of the text may have done something to produce these variations, 
but paraphrase probably contributed more. 

[2762] Is Nonnus right in taking xiv. 7 ywwoxere imperatively? 
The answer depends partly on the general Greek use, and the 
particular Johannine use, of ywwoxere, partly on the place assigned 
by John to “knowing” in his theory of revelation and redemption. 
Nonnus renders it by the subjunctive éca@pyonre in xiv. 17, where 
the subjunctive is difficult to explain as an imperative but perhaps 
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more difficult as an indicative’. In xii, 12 where W.H. punctuate 
yoveoxere ti weroinxa vuiv; Nonnus has elrey dois érdpos ywuonere 
rouro xai avroit punctuated by Passow interrogatively but probably 
imperative, ‘“ Understand this ye, foo, [my disciples],” implying a 
precept to understand it even as, or in the sense in which, their 
Master understands it. In xv. 18 ywwoxere ore eud...pepionxey, 
Nonnus has Tovro xapatyevéewy ywuoxere paprupes épywv. This is 
ambiguous, but paprupes suits best with an imperative rendering, ‘‘I 
call on you to bear witness and to recognise that they persecuted 
me”: and it is so taken by the Latin versions and SS. Nonnus, 
then, in two out of four instances certainly renders ywwoxere by an 


imperative or subjunctive ; in two, where he retains ywwoxere, he 
probably intends the imperative. 


[2763] Tuvwoxere occurs only twice in Aristophanes, once inter- 
rogative, once doubtful*» In Demosthenes it occurs four times 
indicatively (but in such a context as to present no ambiguity) and 
always in connexion with the “recognition” of character, good or 
bad; once imperatively, at the end of a speech, bidding the jurors 
recognise or decide that which is just‘. In Epictetus, there is 


2 (8762.2) xiv. 17 vpels yewdonere abrb, Sri wap ipiy pdver kal & vpiv dori 
(marg. fora): Nonnus, (1) 'EoaOphonre 8¢ podvor: “Tueis vDeow el80s abyfrowo rpoowrou 
“Orre 28" duelow perder xal dudcrodrov Ecrar ‘Tyiv, wdvras Exor voepdy Sépor.... 
Nonnus must have read pevet (not uévet) (19602). This is parall. to xiv. 19 
bpeis Sé Oewpetré pe, dre dyw fH kal vueis Shoere, which Nonnus paraphrases thus, 
(2) "AAN’ due potvor Acbocere cal pera yaar del Suv Sri wluyw, Kal dc: due Edpwayres 
del fworre xal ipeis. Aedocere, a poetic word, seems alw. imperative, e.g. Soph. 
Oed. R. 1524, Ant. 940, Eurip. Or. 977, Med. 161, and prob. (see p. 678 note 1) 
Wiad i. 120 (comp. Odyss. xxiii. 124 radrd ye Xedoce). Nonnus seems to mean 
(1) ‘* But ye (7 pray] do ye—alone and apart from the world—/ix your eyes on the 
divine form of the invisible Person [and perceive] that it will abide with you as in 
a home,” (2) ‘‘ But do ye [/ pray]—alone and apart from the world—éehold me 
even after [my life on] earth how that ever living I abide,” taking Src, after the verbs 
of ‘‘ seeing,” as ‘‘ that” (not ‘‘ because "’) as in iv. 35 ‘* behold the fields.. tas.” 

(3762 4) In xiv. 17, Chrys., as printed by Migne and Cramer, has péva, but 
a great part of the comment is consistent with the hypothesis that he wrote peve?. 
Chrys. also twice repeats yuévo, as Nonnus does, elrev Sri IIpos buds pédvous 
Epxera:, and again, ‘‘ Lest they should say, How then saidst thou to the Jews, 
From henceforth ye shall not see me?—He destroys the [apparent] contradiction 
by saying 70 you alone (Ave rhw avribeow elwdy, Ipds duds uévous).” 

* (2762¢] Chrys. and Origen give no guidance on this point. Nor do the 
Latin vss. SS has the interrogative. 

3 Thesm. 606 interrog., Fragm. 203 (meaning doubtful). 

4 Demosth. (Preuss) Indic. xviii. 10, 276, xxiv. §9, xxxix. 2. Imper. 
xxxiii. 38 Upets ody, xara rods wbuous, ywwoKere Ta Sixasa. 
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abundant use of the aorist, and of yva& cavrov; but Schenkl’s Index 
under “‘y:vuoxw c. accus.” gives no instance of any form of the 
present. On the other hand, Plato, while emphasizing, as the great 
precept of life, yvw6e ceavroy, insists repeatedly on 70 éavriv yuvcme 
as being the fulfilment of this precept, and connects the phrases with 
a distinction between material and spiritual knowledge of oneself’. 
The Fourth Gospel teaches that “eternal life ” consists (xvii. 3) in the 
“knowledge (yewwoxworv)” of the true God and of Jesus Christ. Itis 
hardly possible that the evangelist was ignorant that he thus came 
into collision with the doctrine taught by the successors. of Plato and 
popularised by his own contemporary, Epictetus, and it is almox 
certain that the collision was deliberate. It may be asked why th 
evangelist, if he wished to record a precept of Christ about “knowing” 
did not use the unambiguous aorist, but it has been pointed out (1638) 





1 [27682] Comp. Plato Phéleb. 48C—D yr@6t_ caurdév...rodvarricy a" txsy 
BHrov Sri 7d undapy ywdonew airévy, 1 Alc. 131 A Sorts dpa Taw rod caperie n 
ydoxe 7a abrol ddd oby abrov Eyruxer...cbdels dpa tO» larpaw davrow yea, 
xa@’ Scov larpds, where the first words mean ‘‘ whosoever recogmises, or knows 
intelligently, something of his bodily system, has odfatned the knowledge of bis 
possessions, not of himself.” In 1 4. 133 B—D it is said that the soul, if itis 
to know itself, ‘‘ must look to (SAerréow eis) the soul, and especially to thet 
province (rérov) of the soul wherein exists the soul’s [constituent] virtue,” tha 
nothing belonging to the soul ‘‘is more divine than this the centre of kn 
and wisdom (dedérepow 7 rovro wepl 6 rd elddwar re xal ppovew éoriy),” and “the 
intelligent knowledge of oneself we agree in calling healthymindedness (7) & 
yudoxew airdv dpodoyoiper awppooivny elya).” In Charm. 164 D, 165 B, itis 
said that awopédve, not xaipe, is the best greeting, and that owdpdére: means yok 
gauréy: then follows cyedd» ydp re Eywye atrd rovrd Pups eivas cwppocivy, re 
ywwoxew éauvrdv. This gwosts is subsequently connected with ofa thus, #4. 1674 
6 dpa cudpwy pdbvos abrés Te éavrdy yruoerat xal olds re foras éferdoa ri Te rvyyéoa 
eldws xal rl pH}, Kal rous Gddous...émioxowedy ri ris olde xai olera:, elwep olde, cai ri 
ad ris olerac perv eldévar, olde 8° o0...xal Eort Sh TotTo...7O dauriw airow prdsro, 
rd eldévar & re olde xai d uh older. 

(2768 5) T'wwoew, in connexion with “ knowing” other persons than oneself, 
and as distinct from ‘‘ seeing " these persons, is discussed at great length by Plato, 
beginning with éxcywwonw thus, Zheact. 193, Zwxpdrnys éwriywwoKer Gebdupor ai 
Oealrnrov, dpa dé pndérepor, unde Addn alaOnors abry wdpeor: wepl avraw. After 
this first hypothesis, a second, and its consequence, are stated thus, Aetrepor roiyw, 
Sri Toy per yudoxwy Udy, Toy be ph ywucxuw, aleGardueros 3¢ pnddrepor, oa by 
wore av oinGelny by olda elvac by» wh olda. In a third hypothesis this collocation of 
olga and ywuoxw is repeated; and the two verbs are manifestly Intended to be 
distinguished. Applied to facts of science, ywwwoxw means ‘‘ recognise” or ‘‘know 
intelligently ” in Jom &37 E, ‘‘I recognise that these fingers are five: you recognise 
the same facts...we both recognise them by arithmetic.” 
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that John expressly distinguishes the aorist from the present as though 
the latter represented a higher stage than the former; and he may also 
have been influenced by the use of the aorist in Jeremiah (xxxi. 34) 
quoted in the Epistle to the Hebrews (viii. 11) ‘‘ They shall no more 
teach...saying Know (yvwb) the Lord.” The Fourth Gospel is full of 
subtle distinctions between y:wwoxw and olda that could not have 
Originated from Aramaic utterance, if exactly translated', but may 
well have originated from Greek paraphrase. A priori it is quite 
reasonable to suppose that John represented Christ as holding up to 
His disciples “the Father” and not “ yourselves ” as the object of the 
highest knowledge, and that the precept to “vow” was expressed 
so as to exclude the Delphic “Anow once for all,” yo, and to imply 
“knowing by degrees” or “growing in recognition and sympathy,” 
ywwsoxere. In the absence of help from Origen and Clement of 
Alexandria the conclusion must be left uncertain, but it is not 
improbable that Nonnus is right in his imperative rendering of this 
ambiguous form. 

[2764] Of course, the fact that John’s expression of the doctrine 
of “knowing ” God is in part Greek and Platonic, is not inconsistent 
with the fact that the ‘hought is Jewish, or Hebrew, and Biblical. 
In John, “knowing” and “seeing” go together, and therefore the 
‘‘ knowing” may be illustrated by v. 38 ovre elds avrov éwpaxare, an 
amazing phrase—‘‘ye have neither seen Ais form (eldos)”—con- 
sidering that “As” means the Fathers! Chrysostom’s explanation 
is, in effect, ‘‘ Ye have not seen his form, because there was no form to 
see”! God, he urges, is “above all outward fashion.” Nor will he 
accept the notion of a spiritual form: ‘‘ He means, not that God has 
a form dut not a visible one (ov Oeardv dé), but that none of these things 
concerns God (aAX ort ovdév rovrwv epi Geov).” At the same time he 
dismisses the statements that Moses heard the voice of God and that 
Isaiah saw Him, and represents Christ as “goadiny the Jeu's into 
philosophic dogma (eis dirocodov avrovs évayea Sdoypa).” 

[2765] But the fact appears to be that ‘“‘form” here alludes to the 
ancient Jewish tradition about Penuel, the Face of God, twice called 
by the LXX the Form (clos) of God, a phrase unique in the whole of 


1 [2768 ¢] There do not exist in Heb. two words corresponding to ol8a and 
ywwokws. In Jerem. xxxi. 34 yr@O Tov xoprov...rdyres eldjoovoly we, the Heb. of 
‘* know” is the same word in both cases. It is not therefore exactly translated 
by LXX. 
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the Bible’. It was there that Jacob said “/ have seen God face to fax”: 
and from this fact Philo, though erroneously, explains the name of 
“Israel,” there given to Jacob, as Seeing God. Those who took this 
view would discern in the words addressed to Nathanael, 1. 47 “Behold 
an Jsraelite indeed,” the meaning, “‘ Behold one that sees God,” and 
would find an appropnateness between this and the following words, 
(i. 50) “‘ Zhou shalt see greater things than these...” followed by a 
allusion to the ladder of heaven and the angels ascending and de 
scending over the head of Jacob. 

[2766] Again it was said of Moses that (Ex. xxxiii. 11) “‘the Lon 
spake unto Moses face to face.” Combining this with Jacob's “ seix 
the Lord face to face,” we can understand how our Lord, in a spiritual 
sense, not casting away the traditions of His nation, but interpreting 
them, while condemning the Scribes and Pharisees for degenerating 
from the true Israel, might say something that might be paraphrased 
for Greeks thus “Ye are not genuine sons of Israel, who ‘sew tk 
Jorm of God’ ; ye are not genuine disciples of Moses, who ‘ heard th 
voice of God’; ye have neither heard his voice at any time nor ses 
his form*.” 

On xi. 47 Ti T010Ymen; (2493) 

[2766 (i)] As regards the distinction between ri wovwdper; and 
ri wowjowpev; it may be illustrated from Epictetus, who—beside 
frequently using r¢ rowow; parall. to deliberat. subjunct. (i 27. 1, 
Iv. 10. I etc.) so that it is proved to be subjunctive, and (i. 22. 17) 
ri ovv rowjownev ;—has the indicative in a passage where he is 
maintaining that “man is born for faithfulness (apos wiorw yeyove).” 
An intruder (o dé)’, notorious for adultery, ironically replies (ii. 4. 2) 
GAN’ dv..., ab€vres TovTO To mioTOV Mpos O wepiKaper, exiBovrciwper 7 
YvvatKt TOU yetrovos, Tt mowotmeyv; Presumably the man means “ What 


— 


1 [27652] Gen. xxxii. 30—1. Aquila (once at all events) has zpécure 
loxvpod the literal rendering. Clem. Alex. 132 has efSos @eod. Both he and 
Origen (on Gen. xxxii. 30) explain the ‘‘ angel” or ‘‘ face of God” as being th 
Logos, and represent the ‘‘ wrestling wth (cupwradalw)” as ‘‘ wrestling on th 
side of,” meaning that He assisted Jacob in wrestling against Satan—Clen. 
at least certainly, Origen probably. In LXX, ‘‘the form of the glory of Ged” et. 
may be found elsewhere, but not ‘‘ the form of God.” 

2 [2766 a) See 1716 / for another allusive phrase (in connexion with theophanies) 
in the use of éudavlfw occurring in xiv. 21—22, and in one passage of th 
Pentateuch Ex. xxxiii. 13—18 where Moses says to God éuddrcody poe ceavrie. 

3 'O dé, in Epict. (Schenkl) means some one replying to a speech or letter. But 


here it may mean Epictetus replying to the ttruston. If so, he himself uttes 
XN av...7l wocoduer; See context. 
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are we doing, in ofect [except disproving this fine theory about 
Matural faithfulness, since our conduct shews that men are naturally 
unfaithful]?” The sequel is, “Why, what else [are we doing] (ri 
yap dAXo) except destroying and slaying?” “Whom?” “ The [ideal] 
man of faith [within us].” In ii. 3. 5 émi 5& rov Biov ri row; 
vow piv Aéyw ayaov, viv 5¢ xaxcv, the meaning is ‘‘What am I in the 
habit of doing?” But the context suggests “ What [good] am I 
doing?” —as in i. 25. 29 “revile a stone—and what [good] will you 
do [by it] (xai ri wonoas)' ?” 

On x. 29 oyAcic Aynatai Apridzein (2496 4) 

[2767] In x. 28—g oty dpraca tis...oddeis Sivarar dprafew the 
difference intended between dpwdca and Svvara dpralew (if the 
latter is correct) must depend to some extent upon the whole 
context (2740—4), and especially on the object of dpwafew, which 
is implied in W.H.’s text, but inserted by Chrys. and Latin versions’. 





1 (2766 (i)a] Another Epictetian use of ris, illustrative of a v.r.in Jn, is 7 
Soxetre ; ri Soxeis ; introducing an absurd hypothesis, ¢.g. i. 26. 5 éwel rl doxeis ; 
Sri Oédkww wepixlerw Kaxg;...uh yévacro, iv. 8. 26 ri Soxetre :...un yévorTo, ll. 2. 15 
éwel ri Soxets ; Srt...0€\wv Zwxpdrns...dy eyer...; This may explain the reading 
of D (2184) ri Soxetre Src...in Jn xi. 56 rh Boxed Uuiv ; Sri od wh EAGy... A scribe 
may have thought that the context introduced an absurd hypothesis and that 7/ 
Soxeire Sr: was the correct phrase for this. D, however, by retaining of 44%, gives 
the meaning ‘‘ What think ye? [Anything so absurd as) that he will not come to 
the feast ?”—which is probably the opposite of what is intended. Ti 3oxet vpir, if 
the text is correct, seems to mean “what is your serious opinion?” and so 
Nonnus, 'Tyiv Ppafouévorsr rl palverac; The original may have been 7 doxeire ; 
od 4%) EAOy... If Soxecre, spelt Soxecrac, came to be regarded as two words, it might 
lead to doxec or: and to the insertion of usu» before or after Soxee (as Origen 
variously places it). 

[2766 (i) 5) The questions put by the Jews to the Baptist i. 1g—21 ov ris ef... 
[od] "Haelas ef; may be illustrated by Epict. iii. 1. 22—3 od odp ris f...\ye abry, 
dy cu déatp, Lu dé ris ef..., wh dh Adve rp eEaipérw, Td odw ris el, where the 
Athenians are supposed to put this question rudely to Socrates—whom they dislike 
for attempting to reform them—and to be rebuked for it. So, too, there is rude 
abruptness in iii. 32. gt od ef 6 Acoyévys, 6 un olépevos elvar Ocovs; and it elicits 
arebuke. It illustrates the abruptness of Pilate’s first question to Christ, xviii. 33 
ov ef 6 Bacideds Tar “Tovdalwp ; 

4 (2767 a) Chrys. quotes oddels Sivarac dprdfew alta éx rijs x. 7. rarpds pou, 
having previously read 6 warhp 8s (for 5) &dwxé wo. He means by avrd the sheep 
of the flock (called aérd in the preceding verse). But a, ¢, f having read 6 (‘‘pater 
guod dedit mihi”) supply the neut. sing. avré (‘‘nemo potest rapere illud”). 
Previously, Chrys. has oddels Stvara: raira dprdoa (for otx dprdoe ris abd) 
éx ris xetpds ov, paraphrasing ‘‘no one will snatch” as ‘‘no one can possibly 
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Chrys. confuses together the clauses about “snatching” from the 
Son and “snatching” from the Father; and Nonnus blends them 
into one (“Nor could anyone snatch my flock that knows [me] from 
our hand'”). Origen in two passages omits Svvara: and has oe 
dprala ex THs yapos TOU waTpds, OF ex Tw Xelpeww atrod, and in one of 
these, while repeating oddeis dpwafe, he explains it as meaning owe 
Svvaras npas AaBeiv*. SS also omits dwara (“ There is no one that 
doth snatch away from the hand of the Father”). In the LXX, th 
present infinitive, after Svvara:, occurs rarely as compared with the 
aorist, and, when it does occur, mostly implies continuance’. But 
continuance is out of the question in x. 29. In some cass, 
LXX adds Swara to express the Hebrew interrogative, ¢.g. “Shall 
I bear?” (ie. “Shall I be able to bear?”) ‘Did he deliver?” 
(i.e. ‘Was he able to deliver‘?”). So, where Matthew has (vit 4) 
“ How wilt thou say (xws épeis) to thy brother?” Luke has (vi 42) 
“ How canst thou say (xs Sivaca A€yev)?” Probably x 29 (W.H) 
is corrupt, and we should read dpwafe: for Svwarar adpwraley. 
On xii. 28 natep, Aozacon coy Td dNoma (2513 ¢) 

[2768] After 8éfacov, B has an abbreviated moy (i) at the end 
of a line, and toonoma at the beginning of the next: L has coy a 


ee 


snatch”; but a little later on, he writes as if the phrase oddeis dpwdfer were applied 
to the Father (rl od; ef da rh» divauw rol warpos ‘‘ oddels dpwdage:”...) and also 
applied to the Son (elxwy Sr: Ovdels dpwd fer adra—no longer ratra—éx ris yup 
mov), and then argues as though he had read dpwrdfgey in connexion with the 
Father: ef yap “x Tovro, dxé\ovBow aw elwety Sri ‘'O warhp 8s Edwxé po peito 
wdvrwy éorl xal obdels 8ivara: dprdfgew atta éx ris xecpds pov.” "ANN ox dro 
obrws d\n ‘‘ ex ris xetpds Tod warps pov.” 

1 (2767 6] Ovdé ris dpwdteaer euhy wivurddpova roluyyy Xeipds dg nyertpes. 
Nonnus probably means ‘‘no one could [possibly] snatch ” to be émphatic. 

2 (2767 c] Lomm. ii. 144 and xv. 318 (comm. Jerem.). This is important as 
indicating that, in Origen’s view, if 8v»ara: had been inserted, the aorist infin., not 
the pres., should have followed. 

3 (2767 @] When pres., it mostly denotes continuance or habit, as in Gen. xiii. 6 
otk éduvarro KaroKkely, xxxvi. 7 ovx €80varo 7} yi...dépeww abrovs, xxxvii. 4 of 
éSivayro dadeiy, xliil. 32 ob yap éduvavro...cuvecBlew, xlv. 1 otk HdtvarTo... 
dvéxerOar, xivill. 10 odx Hddvaro BXérew (where érc might very well have been 
inserted as it is in Ex. ii. 3 od« 8dvavro abrd Er: xpbwrew), xviii. 18 o diwiey 
woe, ‘‘ you will not be able to continue doing” etc. 

* (2767¢] Deut. 1. 12 ras durfooua udvos dépery; Heb. (lit.) ‘* How shell 
I bear?” Comp. 2 K. xviii. 24 dwroorpépere with the parall. Is. xxxvi. 9 ddack 
dwoorpéya:, and 2 K. xviii. 34 é€elAayro with the parall. Is. xxxvi. 19 éddvarre 
proacba:, where there is no ‘‘able” in the Heb. of either passage. 
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the end of a line and ToNYN #.¢. roy viov at the beginning of the next: 
& has coy at the end of a line, and toonoma at the beginning of the 
mext. D has onoma at the end of a line, and adds ev rn doy 7 exov 
wWapa co wpo rov Tov xoopov yever Gar (see xvil. 5). Nonnus follows 
L, having Yla redv xvSave, and this is the reading of a MS. in the 
Ferrar group (warep dye Séfaccv cov rv vidv). Resch ad Joc. quotes 
Augustine, “ clarifica me ea claritate...mundus fieret” and Jerome 
“‘ glorifica me gioria...mundus esset,” as being uttered immediately 
before the Voice from heaven ; and Aphraates, “Jesus said—I have 
glorified it and will glorify it.” 

[2769] SS, which agrees with W.H. up to “glorify thy name,” 
proceeds “And in the same hour was heard” (instead of “there came 
therefore”), D has xai éyévero for 7A0e otv and Nonnus has ré¢. 
The facts indicate that there was early confusion as to the words 
that followed dofacvov. The causes may have been, in part, a desire 
to paraphrase for Greeks the meaning of ‘‘ Name,” and to shew that 
‘‘ glorify thy Name” meant in effect “glorify thy Son” ; in part, from 
an early confusion caused by Greek corruption of the letters ToNYN 
and toonoma. If, in some early MSS., TOONOMa was written TOYNOMA 
—by crasis, as in Mt. xxvil. 57—Toyn, at the end of a line, might 
easily be read as TOYN, ‘the Son.” 

[2770] Origen, commenting on Christ’s recognition of the 
ordinance of all things by the Father in accordance with the set 
“hour,” says, “ Dicit in aliquo loco ad matrem suam Mondum venit 
hora mea. (tem, Nunc anima mea...propter hoc veni in hanc horam. 
Item, Pater, venit hora, cdarifica Filium tuum ut et Filius tuus clarificet 
ée'.” If the second “item” were omitted, this would place the 
words “Glorify thy Son” immediately after that utterance of Christ 
which preceded the Voice from heaven, in such a way as to lead 
readers to take the two separate sayings as a single continuous one. 
This indicates another way in which to explain the extraordinary 
misquotation of Augustine and Jerome. They may have been 
influenced by some collection of Christs sayings about the “hour.” 
Some confusion arising from the repetition of wpa may perhaps 
account for the phrase in SS, “and in the same hour.” 

On €4n with indicative (2515 (i)) 
{2771] Deissmann (p. 201) calls attention to the fact that Berl. 


1 On Mt. xxvi. 1 (Lomm. iv. 388). 
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Pap. 48. 13 (which he dates 2nd—3rd cent. A.D.) has édy with the 
indic. and also thrice with the subjunct. The sentence with the 
indic. runs thus, day 5€ cor Sofy wai wepi rev épidiew, day 8 py ony 
ép[ Jota, [x]apey woicas a[djupas poc...t.¢. “If you would be pleased 
[to do this] also in the matter of the fleeces [I should be obliged] 
but, 2f i should turn out that the fleeces were not practicable, kindy 
send....” The first subjunctive is dav ovv Sony aor, the third is & 
dvaBys ry dopr9 (27152). Deissmann gives another instance of éay with 
qv from Berl. Pap. 300. 5 (148 A.D.) dra:tycavra Tous pmiobwres, ab 
déov tv prcbdcavra 7 abrovpyyoayra. Here, as above, the meaning is 
“and, if it should turn out to have been needful.” The as. is illiterate 
But there seems a fair probability that the writer really meant, ng 
xay q “even if it be,” but nav Av, which he intended to be taken 3 
above. 

On iota subscript (2515 (i) 4) 

[2772] Phrynichus says qs év dyopg odAocov. A€ye otw Foba. He 
then adds—according to the printed text—“ but the [person] saying 
dav qs év ayopg would use [%s] more correctly,” dpOcrepov 5 ypero & 
0 A€ywy, dav Fs é&y ayopg. But how can what is absolutely corred, & 
7s, be described as “more correct” —and, more amazing still, “more 
correct ” than what is described as aoAotxov? Dr Rutherford (p. 240) 
calls attention to this language as indicating ‘“‘ uncertainty,” which he 
justly calls “surprising.” Coming from Phrynichus, not a lenient 
critic, it is incredible. But Lobeck adds a note that suggests a 
corruption in Phrynichus’s text, “Ex Ed. Pr. et Phavor. restitui ay, 
quod Nunnesius praetermisit. Vulgo dp@urepov.” 

[2773] Omitting ay, we obtain ypwtoo. Now Phrynichus, in his 
Ecloga, when he tells his readers what to say, uses Aé€ye, épeis, most 
frequently, and xp Aé€yev rarely, but never Xpa@ro with or without &. 
On the other hand he has (Lobeck P. 37) Tea amet Xp, and (p. 175) 
TO pamiopa ovK év xpyoe’ XpG olv TO Kpetrrom. A Priori, then, yps 
t» is more likely pete oe Xpwro. “And, if we accept xpa, we reject 
av, with “ Nunnesius.’ 

[2774] To this it may be objected that the text has ypwro not 
xpwrw. But the text (according to Lobeck ‘vulgo”) also has 
épOurepov for dpOorepov, indicating that the scribe, like the farmer 
Gemellus (2691), confounded o and w, an extremely frequent error. 
And Jann. Gk Gr. par. 20° alleges “16 for rae H. Rohl 503 twice,” 
and also quotes “Strabo 14, 41 wodAot xwpis Tod 1 ypadovar ras 
Sorixas xai (add troraxrexas) éxBarAover 5¢ 76 Cos Hvoucy airiay ovr 
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€xov,” zc. ‘‘ Many write the datives and [add subjunctives] without 
the iofa” [i.e. the iota commonly called subscript] “and reject the 
custom, having [indeed] no reason in nature.” 

[2775] These facts suggest that the real question in Phrynichus’s 
mind is not of a grammatical nature—whether éav js is “ more 
correct” grammatically than the “soloecism” js. It is a question 
of orthography—whether vc, when subjunctive, should be written with, 
or without, the tola subscript. Strabo, as alleged above, seems to 
have disliked the use of the iota subscript, and indeed the papyri 
indicate that it was greatly abused’. But the use of the sofa in 7js 
subjunctive was certainly convenient, and Phrynichus seems to have 
come to the conclusion that it was also “‘more correct?.” According 
to this view, the text of Phrynichus must be read, épOcrepov Sé ypa 
Te | Adywr, Ear 7s év ayopg, “ But when you mean, ‘If you be in the 
market-place,’ use the tota, [thus writing| more correctly (than those 
who do not use it).” 

On the Possessive Genitive (2558—69) 

[2776] The vernacular possessive genitive*—called hereafter, for 
brevity, the vernacular possessive, or vernacular genitive—is not only 
unemphatic, but, so to speak, under-emphasized, in order lo emphasize 
the context. It occurs in Plato’s Phaedo (117 B) where, in answer to 
the question of Socrates “‘what must one do [after taking the hem- 


1 (3776.2) Comp., as one of many specimens, Fayém Pap. (ist cent.) 137 ede 
pe(yd)r\o peydrun. xpnudricow por, 9 elvan... uéA(A)wW evruvyxdyy; rouvrux euol 
xpnudricow (answer me this). This also illustrates we for o (in rovrwr). 

2 (37765) It has been suggested to me that dp@érepor—instead of implying 
that two views of ns are more or less right—may bea ‘“‘litotes,” or under-state- 
ment, like Kemble’s reproof to George IV., ‘‘ It would deééer become your Royal 
Highness’s mouth to say ‘oblige’ (instead of obdcege),’? meaning that ‘‘ obleege ” 
was not '‘ becoming” at all. But dp0brepor Aéyew is used by Plato 165 B, 362 A, 
Aristot. Phys. Ausc. iv. 13. 8, of ‘‘the more correct” of two assertions, and 
Phrynichus himself says (Lobeck p. 235) Acdoxoupo:, dpOérepow Ardoxopa. It is 
true that he adds yeAdoets ot» rous ody ry v Aéyorras. But he must have known 
that both were right, since Plato and Thucydides (Lobeck) use the form at which 
he says his readers may laugh as not being the usual Attic one. 

3 (2776 a] ¢.c. for example, (1) abrod coming before the article and the noun, abrod 
4 wegadh, as distinct from (2) the possessive genitive in the order usual in the 
Synoptists and in the LXX % xegadh avrod, and from (3) the very rare emphatic 
genitive 4 avro xepadt, see 2558. It may be in some slight degree illustrated 
by “me” and ‘‘to me” in English, where ‘“‘me” may be either emphatic or 
unemphatic (‘‘Give me the book,” or ‘‘Give me the dock”), but ‘‘to me” is 
necessarily emphatic (‘Give the book fo me”’). 
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lock]?” the jailer replies “you must just drink it off and walk abou, 
till you feel a weight in your Zgs (éws av cov Bapos éy rois onder 
yévyra)”: also Symp. 215 © where it is parallel to the unemphatr 
dativus commodi wo, ‘When I am in the act of listening to Socrats 
my heart leaps up with more than corybantic bounds (zoAs pa 
padrov 4% rav xopvBavruivrwy 4 re xapdia wydq)...but listening » 
Pericles...I used to feel nothing like this, and [though my outer ma 
was moved] my sou/ was not [thus] instantaneously whirled avy 
(ov8e reBopvBrro pov 4 Yuyy)....” It might fairly be called a geriti: 
commod: or incommodt. So, the innkeeper in Aristophanes uses en 
and pov as genitivus incommodi in Ran. 572—3 ‘‘ How dearly | 
should love to smash your grinders with a stone (ws notes a om 
AOw rors youdious xowroyy’ dv) for gobbling up my property (ols pm 
xarépayes 14 opria),” 1b. 1198—1200 ov car éros yé cov xvisw Ta 
ie exarrov, aAAG...ard AnxvOiov gov Tovs xporoyous Suadbepe'. 

(2777] The same use of an unemphatic pronoun, in order t 
throw the emphasis on other words in the context, is noticeable in 
the position of o« in adjurations, Soph. PAs/. 468 xpos vu oc rarpx 
...ixvotpat, Oecd. C. 1333 mpos viv oe xpnvwiv...airw. The speaker 
merely touches the personality and passes from it to dwell on som 
circumstance of the person. It is particularly convenient wher 
more than one noun is connected with the pronoun, as in th 
sarcastic Athenian utterance to the poor trustful Melians (Thoc. 
v. 105) ‘ But as for your fanciful way of looking to Lacedaemonians, 
which makes you trust that their fear of disgrace will force them to 
help you—while congratulating your innocence we do not envy 
[your] insanity (waxapicavres vudv rd arepoxaxov ov (yAcwe 1 
adpov).” 

[2778] The vernacular possessive is a frequent characteristic of 
Epictetus. The following shews that pou and gov for example are 
used, not to mean “belonging to me, or to you,” but to emphasize 
the context, while merely indicating the personality :—i. 4. 13 Si ow 
dvraiba po Seigov cov rHv mpoxornv. xabarep, ei dOAnTy deAcyouy, 
Acitdy por tods dpous- era eAeyev éxeivos, “18e pou rots dArjpas. The 
preceding context is about “ progress,” zpoxowy. The student has 


1 (2776 4] In Aristoph. Ran. 1201 dxd AnxvOlov; ob; rods épobs; would 
perhaps be an exaggeration of the true punctuation, but it would be truer than 
Dindorf’s 4. Anxv@lov od +. €.; The ov is initial, emphatic, and insulting, as 
in #6. 1205 lov, av deltes; 
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roasted of his progress—“ in Chrysippus.” So many treatises! He 
ran now read Chrysippus by himself! Epictetus replies, I don’t 
vant progress ‘in Chrysippus” but progress i# right thought and 
"ht action. “Do you, then, in these points shew me your progress.” 
[In what follows (Setédv ror rovs wuovs) he could not say detgor pot cov 
r, w. because that would have emphasized the two pronouns by 
uxtaposition (2564, 2783). So he omits gov. But here the unem- 
yhatic po helps to throw emphasis on rots wpovs. Similarly in the 
»seudo-athlete’s answer the emphasis is thrown forward from the 
inemphatic “my” to the following noun, “Look at my dumb-dells.” 
[he poor creature has no acts on view—only preparations for acting. 
Similarly in i. 18. 16 awwd<eoa pov 7d inariov is parallel to adyo rH 
cepaAnv where no pronoun is inserted’. 

[2779] The ordinary possessive genitive after the noun, in 
<pictetus, is more emphatic, or, at all events, not unemphatic. It 
nay be illustrated by i. 1. 23 “‘‘I will bind you.’ ‘Man! what do 
rou mean? Me? My leg you will bind (ro oxéAos pou dycas),”—_ 
hat is, “the leg that belongs to me,a possession of mine, not my very 
elf.” In the next sentence, he does not say ryv wpoaiperiy pov, 
or that would be an admission that the “will,” like the “leg,” was a 
mere possession; so he continues, ryv mpoaiperw 5 ovd 65 Zevs 
uxpoa: Svvaraz, ‘ But the will not even Zeus can conquer’.” “The 
eg my possession” resembles “the corpse my possession ”—which 
cannot be expressed in English—in i. 19. 9 “‘I will shew you I 
im [your] master.’ ‘You? Impossible !—But you are master of 
my corpse (rov vexpou d€ pou xipos af). Take it!’” A querulous 
-goist complains L 6. 30 ai wvgar pov fpdovor, “my nose is running,” 
ind Epictetus, imagining himself an egoist, says (ii. 18. 17) “I stroke 
ny [own] head (xaraye riyv xopypyy pov) and say, ‘Well done, 
Epictetus!’” Again, the exceptional creature says to its censor 
li. 1. 23 “ Don’t require me to be like the rest. Or, if you must blame, 
lame my [inherent] nature (rq piou pov)?.” 


1 Comp. i. 4. 24 and 29, i. r1. 4, and many more instances in Schenkl’s Index 
inder ’Eyw. 

2 (3779.a] The “will,” or wpoalpeacs, is the man himself, iii. 1. 40 ‘‘You are 
rot flesh, or hair, but z#// (wpoalpects),” iv. 5. 11 ‘Are you a mere utensil? No, 
rou are will (o8, d\X\a wpoalpeccs).” 

3 For instances of the possessive you after its noun, see Schenkl’s Index, in 
vhich there are fewer of these than of the vernacular genitive. 
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[2780] The vernacular and unemphatic avrot and avnw is 
also frequent in Epictetus, and, in some of these instance, 
emphasis appears to be laid on what precedes as well as o 
what follows, ¢g. i. 19. 4 “What! Do I not attend to y 
donkey? Do I not wash his feet (ov viere avrov rovs rébes)?* 
ii. 8. 26 “ Does the statue of Zeus in Olympia draw up [his] eyebrow? 
On the contrary his look is fixed (4AAQ wémrzyev avrod To BAéppa)”— 
where the parallelism shews the pronoun to be unemphatic, ill 20. 4 
“what will you make of sickness? I will revea/ its nature (kite ary 
rav vow),” ili. 22. 75 ‘See how low (xov) we are bringing down o# 
Cynic! after what a fashion we are despoiling him of his kingdom 
(wus avrov tiv Baorelay ddatpovpefa)' !” 





1 [8780.2] Comp. ii. 18. 22 d:aralforra avrod ri» wpay, ii. 21. 15 and may 
other instances in Schenkl: iii. 5. 12 "AAN 7 pwtrnp mou Tie Kepahip resenra 
ob xparnoe. “AwcOc rolyuy xpos Thy unrépa is placed by Schenk] as an instance 
precedent pov, but the Latin has ‘‘mea mater.” Probably Schenk is right, and, 
as rhy unrépa means “[your] mother,” so 7 uhrnp means ‘‘[my] mother”— 
‘* Mother will not hold my head when it aches.” . 

[2780 5] For judy as a vernacular genitive see Epict. ii. 12. r1—12 “Wear 
absolutely unable to move him by these means, and consequently, as is natunl, 
perceiving this inability of ours (radryns judy ris dduraulas) we give the matte 
up,” where #udv is so unemphatic that Mrs Carter’s transl. omits it in English. 
The difference between the moderately emphatic quae in of roArra: hyicw and the 
vernacular and unemphatic }udr in }udr ol rodrac is neatly illustrated in ii. 20 
22—,4 where a philosopher is first requested to prove that religion is a good thing 
‘*in order that ¢he ctlizens of our state (oi wodtrat }u@y) may honour the divine 
Being”: then, after being thanked for the proof, he offers to prove the contrary, 
and having done so, is thanked ironically, thus, ‘‘Well done, Mr Philosopher! 
You have done a service to our citizens (nudy rous roNras)’’—almost equivalent to 
‘*you have done the citizens a service for us, or, at our request.”” Another instance 
of the unemphatic nua» when citizens speak of ‘‘our city””—in a context that has 
previously implied ‘‘our”’—contains also the unemphatic pou and the emphatic ré 
éud. The philosopher is describing the castle of his mind, iv. 5. 24—s5 ‘‘ These 
reptiles [dvdpdwoda raira, t.¢c. the mocking world] do not know in the least either 
who I am or where I find the Good and the Evil (od8€ rod ov rd ayador cal re 
xaxéy): for they have no way of getting at what ts really mine (Ere ob wpdcoder 
avrots wpds ra ¢ud). Just so, those who dwell in a strong city mock at thei 
besiegers: [‘ Yesterday,’ they say, ‘things might have been different, } but, as it is 
(vd» 3°), what trouble these fellows are taking—and all for nothing! Our wall 
is secured (aopanés doriw Hudy 7d retxos), we have food for any length of time, and 
every preparation made.’” 

[2780 ¢] ‘Tuay is a vernacular genitive following an emphatic vets in iii. 16. 13 
‘‘The physicians send away their chronic patients for change of air (d\\o# aépa). 
And they do nght. You, too, [must do the same]. Make a thorough change of 
habits, fix your fundamental conceptions (r#fare Unaew Tas droAdHyes).” 
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[2781] This vernacular genitive may be frequent in some authors 
and rare in others. In the LXX, for example, in such language as 
**I_ know their sorrows, their imagination, thy rebellion and thy stiff 
neck, thy pride and the naughtiness of thine heart, your thoughts, 
their works and their thoughts, your manifold transgressions,” the 
possessives are all represented (Ex. iii. 7, Deut. xxxi. 21, 27, 1 S. xvii. 
28, Job xxi. 27 (Symm.), Is. Ixvi. 18, Amos v. 12) by the ordinary 
genitive. But in Rev. ii. 9 “I know thy tribulation and poverty,” 
li. tg “I know thy works and love and...,” and iii. 1, 8, 15 “I know 
thy works,” the vernacular genitive is used. It follows that in N.T. 
books in which LXX style is prominent—e.g. in the Acts and some 
portions of Luke that are in the literary style, or else moulded on 
the LXX—the vernacular genitive must not be expected’. 


(2780 ad] But bude is emphasized by antithesis in the following contrast drawn 
by Epictetus between men of the world and his pupils (‘‘you”) in their present 
undeveloped state. He asks them, first, whether ‘hey have the power of Socrates, 
to twist people round to his own view, iii. 16. 6—7 ‘ How could you possibly 
have it (ré0er piv)? Nay, it cannot be but the men of the world will twist you 
round. Why then are ¢hey your superiors (éxewor Uuady loxupbrepo, 3564, 2783)? 
Because ‘hey talk their rotten [stuff] from convictions [of the heart]. But yos 
[preach] your healthy [doctrine] from the lips, for which cause it is nerveless 
and dead ; and it is sickening to listen to your sermons (bdr rols rporperrixols). 
Thus you are vanquished by the men of the world.” There is an intervening verb 
between 74» and its noun in the following, and ud» is emphasized by an 
antithesis carried on from the context which describes how, when we were children 
and fell down, ‘‘the nurse would not scold ss but would beat the stone,” iii. 19. 5 
** Again [in boyhood] if we don’t find a meal ready, the moment we come from the 
bath, the private tutor never dreams of checking our greediness (obdér06" jude 
caracrO Xe Thy éxcOuulay 6 wadaywyés) but gives the cook a flogging.” 

1 (2781 a] The non-use of the vernacular genitive may sometimes result in a 
want of clearness as to emphasis. For example, Luke uses the ordinary possessive 
sometimes where it is certainly unemphatic Acts i. g Brerdyrwv alraw érijpby x. 

_vedpérn vwéd\aBer abroy dwrd trav bpOadper abrap, i. 18 cexvdn wdvra Ta oWAdyxva 
avroé, but sometimes where it might well be emphatic as in i. 19 wore xAnOfvas... 
Tp daréery avradv, i. 20 (LXX) rhyv éwwxowhy avroi \aBérw Erepos. [Of course 
pov in Acts i. 8 ErecOé pou pdprupes is quite distinct from the vernacular genitive. 
There is no article, and pou udprupes is predicative. } 

(2781 4] Contrast Rev. x. 9 wexpavel cou rh» xoiAlay ddN dv ry ordparl cov 
forat yhucd, #6. xiv. 18 wéuyor cou 7d Spéwavoy 7d dEU, xvili. 4—5 e&éNOare...lva ph 
curcowumhonre rais duaprias adris...dre éxodAAHOnoay avrhs al duapria: dxpe roi 
ovpayo0—all of which allude to LXX, but the reader will find no vernacular 
genitives in the LXX passages indicated by W.H. (comp. 2563 a). 

[2781] In the Gospel, Lk. has the vernacular genitive in vii. 48 dg¢éwrral 
gov al duaprias, xv. 30 olros 6 xaragaydéw gou roy Blov, xvi. 6 déia cou ra 
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[2782] In the Synoptists, the vernacular genitive mani 
throws emphasis on the context in Mk ix. 24 Boye pov rj exwre, 
and probably in Mt. xvi. 18 éwi ravry ry wérpg olxodopyow pox rp 
éxxdynoiav. In Mt. ii 2 eiSouer yap avrod rov aorépa, the Mag 
assume that “the [great blazing] star” pointed to the expected King 
so that they ask, in effect, ““Where is the King? For we hare 
seen the star that is his sign.” ‘These, and three instances in Lake 
(2781 ¢), are peculiar to single evangelists. See also 2558 a. 

[2783] In the Pauline epistles the vernacular pov is frequent whea 
the Apostle assumes that his disciples will be kind to him but wishes 
them to be kind in a certain way and so subordinates the person 
pronoun to the noun of circumstance, Phil. 11. 2 “‘ complete my joy 
(7. pov tiv xapav),” 2. iv. 14 “sharing in my affitction (oc. por rH 
OAiwWe),” Col. iv. 18 “remember my bonds (p. pov tav deope)" 
When he uses vpdy thus, there is sometimes an additional reason, 
namely, that (besides throwing emphasis on the context) it is the 
common precedent genitive of a number of nouns Col. it 5 Biers 
Unav tH Taky Kai 7d... Of course, however, where there is antithesis— 
and especially where two pronouns are in juxtaposition (2564)—the 
precedent pronoun may be emphatic 1 Cor. ix. 11 wéya ei ypets tpie 
Ta capKixa Hepiooper' ; 7 





ypduuara rep. xvi. 7. All these are peculiar to Luke, and in what may be called 
his vernacular style. Lk. xix. 35 émiplyavres avraw rd ludria is parall. to Mk x.; 
éwtBdddovew abry Ta ludria altro (v.r. davrdy and a’rod), Mt. xxi. 7 éwé@ycas ty’ 
avroy ra ludria (v.r. +avrayv). This must be discussed in a future treatise. 

[27814] The vernacular possessive introducing a group of nouns is followed by 
the ordinary possessive in Rev. ii. 19 of54 cou rd Epya xal rip d. xal Ti 4. cal rp 
8. xal Thy vwopuori cov kal ra Epya cov ra Eoxara rrelova Tar rpdrev, where 
(1) the writer could not well have said xal gov, and (2) the twofold repetition (c. 7. 
v. gov x. 7. €. cov) shews that emphasis is intended—‘‘ the patience ¢hat you shew 
and the deeds ¢hat you do.” The vernacular is also followed by the ordinary 
possessive in Rev. x. 9 cal wixpayet cou rh» KoiNlay GAN év Tw aorébparl cov toru 
yAuxd ws uédt, where the unemphatic cov throws the emphasis on wexpave? and riv 
xotMlay, but the writer could not have said dAX’ é&y cov r@ orépari, and besides he 
wished to throw the emphasis on yAuad ws uét. The two passages shew that the 
unemphatic gov is not likely to be used after an unemphatic word. 

1 (2783 a] 2 Pet. iii. 1—2 Tavryy jén...devrépay buiy ypdgow émorodtp, é& als 
Steyelow vudy év Umouyioer THy eihixpwh Sidvoay, wyncOiwa Toy wpoepnudrew pr 
Maru oxo Tay dylwy xpodnray Kal ris ray axogré\uw iuay évrodis Tov xuplov cal 
owTnpos is such amazing Greek that it is hard to say what precisely the writer meant. 
But perhaps the first dud» is under-emphasized in order to emphasize the following 
words. As for the second duay, R.V. renders it ‘‘ your Apostles ”—an astonishing 
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[2784] Space does not admit of a fuller discussion of the Pauline 
distinction between the vernacular and the ordinary possessive 
genitive. It is sufficient to have shewn that the former is characteristic 
of Aristophanes, Paul, Epictetus, and, generally, of what may be 
described as “spoken Greek.” Often, it cannot be expressed in 
English. But it adds greatly to the force of the Fourth Gospel, 
and John’s abundant use of it as well as of the ordinary genitive 
should protect us from the danger of imagining that he uses the two 
promiscuously. It is an instance of what Winer-Moulton calls “an 
effort to throw an unemphatic word into the shade!” and what Blass 
calls “the tendency which from early times exists in Greek as in 


cognate languages, to bring unemphasized (enclitic) pronouns and 
the like as near as possible to the beginning of the sentence (though 
not to put them actually at the beginning)*.” 


phrase. To take it as meaning ‘‘ yous Lord and Saviour’ would perhaps not be 
much more astonishing. 

1 (2784.2) Winer-Moulton p. 689. But in view of its use by the jailer in the 
Phaedo and the inn-keepers in the Frogs, and in the perfectly spontaneous little 
dialogues of Epictetus, and in the uncouth inartistic effusions of the author (or 
authors) of Revelation, and in some of the most impassioned parts of the im- 
passioned epistles of St Paul—combined with its extraordinary prevalence in the 
Fourth Gospel, a work that breathes of a most divine inspiration—‘‘ effort ” does 
not seem to be the happiest of expressions for this very natural construction. Nor 
is the unemphatic word exactly ‘‘ ‘Arvown into the shade.” It #5 in the shade, but 
**the shade” is its natural place. For, being really not so much a genitive of 
possession as a genitivus commodi, it takes the place of the dativus commods. 

3 [27844] Blass p. 288 quotes Rom. i. 11 Iva rt peradd yapopa ipiy wrevpart- 
xby, Acts xxvi. 24 Ta woddd ce ypaupara els pavlay reprpéwa, Heb. iv. 11 ba wy 
dy ry abry mis brodelypant réoy, 1 Cor. v. 1 Wore yuvaixd rwa Tod warpds Exew. 
On this last, he says that the object is ‘‘ also to emphasize both yuv. and rarpés.” 
I should extend this remark to his other instances, in all of which the context seems 
to me to be emphasized by the unemphatic pronoun; and this applies to Jn ix. 6 
dréxpicer abot rdv rndov éwl rods dpOadyous, if (2569 ¢) the text is sound. 

[2784] Blass includes xiii. 6 od nov virres rovs rédas, in which however, 
owing to the juxtaposition of pronouns (2564, 23783), nov (as well as o¢) appears to 
me to be emphasized. So too is bud» by the context in Mt. xxiii. 8 (625) ‘‘ But be 
not ye (iets) called Rabbi, for one is your teacher (els ydp dorm vuaor 6 
38acxados)....” 

(27840) Blass adds ‘‘ Lk. xviii. 18 cal érnpwrnody ris avroy dpywy \éyur. But 
here again there is no obligation to use this order of words: thus we have 2 Cor. 
xi. 16 xay ws Adpova SétacGé we, where no doubt the object was to give défacde the 
prior position.” I should rather be disposed to explain it by the preceding words, 
uh rls we 86&y Appova elvar, ef 3¢ piyye dy ws Adpova ddtacGé pe, twa xd-yw...the 
personality being first under-emphasized and then, to some extent, emphasized, 
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On the ‘epistolary aorist ’’ (2691 2) 

[2785] Jerome comments on Gal. vi. 11 thus (Migne): “ Vide 
gualibus litteris scripsi vobis ; non quod grandes litterae fuerint (hoc 
quippe in Graeco sonat myAixos), sed quod suae manus essent cs 
nota vestigia.” This (1) renders wyAixocs by “ qualibus” “of wha 
sort,” (2) appears to deny that the “letters ” were “‘ great,” or at ay 
rate that the “greatness” was the point to which attention wa 
called, (3) asserts that they were written by the Apostle’s “ own head" 
Later on, (4) he illustrates (or quotes’ an illustration of) “mea mam’ 
from Jerem. xxxvii. 2 “sermo Dei qui factus est zw manu Jeremiae’ 
(where “‘manu” does not mean lit. “hand ’”) and says (or quotesa 
saying) that St Paul writes “grandes litteras ” to-day to everybody— 
giving both to “and” and to “great” a spiritual significance— 
‘“magnae sunt litterae quia in litteris magnus est sensus.” 

[2786] Between these two distinct interpretations Migne’s edition 
of Jerome inserts the following, “In hoc loco vir apprime nosis 
temporibus eruditus*, miror quomodo rem ridiculam locutus sf. 
Paulus, inquit, Hebraeus erat et Graecas litteras nesciebat. Et qm 
necessitas expetebat, ut manu sua epistolam subscriberet‘, conta 
consuetudinem curvos tramites litterarum, vix magnis apicibus 
exprimebat: etiam in hoc suae ad Galatas indicia caritatis ostendens, 
quod propter illos id quoque quod non poterat, facere conaretw. 
Grandibus ergo Paulus litteris scripsit epistolam, quia sensus erat 
grandis in illis....” If the text is correct, Jerome appears to be 
sneering at, and parodying, the view held by Chrysostom, who 
connects St Paul’s writing with yvayxacGy, davayxaiws, yvayxacby 
(Jer. “necessitas”) and who represents St Paul as saying “I do not 
know how to write very well (apiora)”—which Jerome parodies by 
saying that he “attempted to do what he was not able to do.” \n 
Jerome’s last quoted sentence (“‘grandibus ergo Paulus...sensus erat 


‘* receive me [as being your Father in Christ] that I, too, may....”” Comp. #. 1. 
I dpedov dvelyecOE pov yuxpdy Te dpporbyns: GAG xal dvéxeoGé ov, where theres 
first under-emphasis and then emphasis. 

1 Most probably it is a quotation, and not Jerome’s own view (see 2786), bat 
the passage is very obscure. 

* [2786.2] Migne has the following note ‘‘Quanquam hoc ferme Chrysostomus 


sentiat, quod Hieron. impugnat, illum tamen hic denotari non puto.” Migne gives 
no reasons for this opinion. 


3 Wetst. omits the italicised words. 
* Wetst. has ‘‘ scriberet.”’ 
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| grandis”) the “ergo” introduces obscurity. It may mean “conse- 
quently, as this ‘vir eruditus’ says,” or “consequently, I suppose, 
this ‘vir eruditus’ would infer.” It can hardly mean “consequently, 
_ as I infer from my own statement of the facts.” 

[2787] Jerome repeatedly says that the Apostle began to write 
with his own hand from Gal. vi. 11. But his evidence is discredited 
(x) by the fact that he mistranslates one of the two words (anAixots) 
on which the argument turns. (2) He may have been misled as to 
€ypaya by the Latin epistolary usage of the past tense. (3) There is 
a tone of bitterness about his remarks indicating that the question 
had become controversial, and not auguring well for a dispassionate 
conclusion based on evidence. 

[2788] Lightfoot (ad /oc.) asks “Does he (i.e. St Paul), as 
Chrysostom and others have supposed, point to the rude ill-formed’ 
characters...as though he gloried in his imperfect knowledge of 
Greek?” I can find nothing in Migne’s or Cramer’s version 
indicating that Chrysostom—whose name I have italicised above— 
supposed the apostle to have “gloried” in anything of the kind. 
Cramer prints something of the kind as from Theodorus, but even his 
words (2691 2) ovre atrés épvOpea do not refer to any such “imperfect . 
knowledge.” Chrysostom says, ovdév adAo aivirreras, aAX’ ore avros 
dypaye tiv érurtoAnv aragav: 5 rodAijs ynovrnros (see Steph. and 
comp. preceding yvnciwy “ relations”) onpeiov fy #.¢. “a sign of great 
natural affection,” and he adds that Paul wrote with his own hand, 
partly to refute those who asserted that he did not really condemn 
the Judaizing doctrine but partly “owing fo love (8¢ ayarnv).” He 
concludes, 76 (al. rq) 5¢ “wnAixows” uot Soxet ov 1d péyeBos, adda 
THY apopdiav trwv ypapparwv épdhaivwy A€yav (al. A€yet) povovovyi 
A€ywrv, oT. ovdé dpiora ypaday cidus, Guus yvayxacGyv d¢ euavrov 
ypayas wore crvxodavrav éudpata: rd ordpa, These words do not 
deny that the ‘‘letters” were “large”; they merely suggest that 
the Apostle emphasized, not thar largeness but ther uncouthness, 
saying in effect “1 cannot write [in Greek characters] very well, but 
yet I was constrained to write with my own hand so as to stop the 


1 [27882] Lightf. says, ‘‘ rnAlxas denotes size only, not irregularity.” But it 
does not need much imagination to see that a large O, or 9, or C, written by a 
Jew, unaccustomed to the round characters of Greek writing, was likely to be 
“irregular” in proportion to its ‘‘largeness”—very much like a child’s “large 
hand” in English, which he is taught to write ‘‘ large” because the ‘‘largeness ” 
brings out the ‘‘ irregularity” that has to be corrected. 
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mouth of slanderers.” The whole of the context implies that ther 
is no “glorying,” but an affectionate allusion to his inability to write 
Greek in anything but a laborious, uncouth “ large hand.” 

[2789] In Jerome, the interpretation that explains wy)icos by 
“grandis sensus”—supposing it to be, not Jerome’s, but ox 
ridiculed by him—may be explained as part of the view adopted by 
Chrysostom and perhaps borrowed by Chrysostom from Origes, 
whose commentary on this Epistle was freely used by Jerom 
Origen may have said that St Paul’s “large letters” were not oa) 
“iterally large but also a sign of the largeness of his affection a 
spiritual sympathy with the Galatians Chrysostom expresses tx 
same thing, only without this symbolism. Jerome literalises ax 
laughs at it. If Origen had taken Jerome’s view of the epistoky 
aorist, it seems probable that, on a point of this controversi 
character, the Latin Father would have appealed to one Gree 
Father against the rest. At the outset of his Galatian commentary, 
Jerome expressly says that he has read that of Origen’. In om 
passage he extracts nearly two columns from it continuously’. In 
another he quotes a passage of some length without acknowledg. ° 
ment®. In a third, he assails the opinions of Origen‘ Ne 
improbably Jerome is here again dissenting from Origen as well as 
Chrysostom—under cover of a “vir apprime nostris temporibes 
eruditus,” who, whether he is Chrysostom or not, appears to have | 
expressed Chrysostom’s view with considerable verbal similarity. It 
may be added that when Jerome wrote this commentary (388 an) 
he had only recently commenced his long residence in Palestin 
(which began in 386 a.pD.)*. 


1 [27892] Jerome pp. 369-70 (Migne pp. 332—3) ‘* Quid igitur, ergo (? ego} 
stultus aut temerarius qui id pollicear quod illo (? ille) non potuit ? Minime. Qua 
potius in eo, ut mihi videor, cautior atque timidior quod, imbecillitatem virma 
mearum sentiens, Origenis Commentarios sum secutus. Scripsit enim ille vir 2 
Epistolam Pauli ae Galatas quinque proprie volumina, et...tractatus quoque varies 
...legi haec omnia.’ 

? Migne pp. 434—6. 

3 See Migne’s note, p. 391 n., ‘‘ Haec ex Origine oe pene ad verbum descip- 

” and Migne appends more than a dozen lines from Origen. 

4 See Migne’s note, p. 349 n., ‘* Haec, ut et inferior totus contextus, Origenen 
ejusque asseclas verissime petunt: hanc enim ille (sc. Origenes) blasphemiam 
incurrit....”” 

5 Dict. Christ. Biogr. ** Hieronymus,” vol. iii. p. 48. 
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[2790] Wetst. on Gal. vi. 11 quotes “ Plotinus de Porphyrio, 
Eypade 8% ovde cls xadXos arorvTovpevos Ta ypappara, oure chorus TAS 
ovAdaBas Siaipwv, ovre ris dpJoypadias dpovrifwy, dAAa pdvov rod vot 
dxdpevos,” and Suetonius says of Augustus (§ 88) “ Orthographiam, id 
est formulam rationemque scribendi a grammaticis institutam non 
adeo custodit ac videlur corum potius sequi opinionem qui perinde 
seribendum at loquamur extstiment....” 

On dAdoc in Epictetus and John (2730) 

[2791] The use of adAos in v. 32 aAXos éoriy 6 paprupwry to mean 
the Father may be illustrated by its use in Epictetus to denote God, 
whom he regards as the Friend and Father of all good men, 
providing for His children all that they need, so that the philosopher 
may say (iii. 13. 13—14) ‘“‘ Now no evil can possibly befall me...all is 
peace, all is calm,... Another, who makes [my wants] His care, 
supplies food, Another [not myself, gives me] raiment, Another gave 
[me] perceptions, Another gave [me] [mental] anticipations: and 
when at any moment I find Him stopping this continual supply of 
the necessaries [of life] [then, I know] He is sounding the retreat, 
He has opened (jvorée) the door and He is saying, ‘Come’” ; iii. 1. 
42—3 “But mark what Socrates says...‘Equip thy will, eradicate 
base convictions.’ ‘What about the body, then?’ ‘[Deal with it] 
according to its nature. These things Another has made His care; 
leave them in His hands.’” 

[2792] This Being, whom Epictetus (iii. 3. r—10) reverentially 
calls “ Another,” "AdXos, is not Different, “Erepos, from men—any 
more than Caesar is “different” from his subjects. He is the Good 
(r6 dyafcv) and He has stamped His image on “goodness” as His 
“current coin (vouiopna)” and has given this current coin to man so 
that he can keep it if he pleases. Not even Zeus can take it from 
him. Man can keep it as Zeus keeps it'. As the banker or the 
greengrocer cannot refuse the legal ‘good coin,” namely, Ceesar’s 
coinage, so, in the spiritual world, the bad and the good cannot refuse 
that coinage which represents, for them, ‘‘the good’.” If a bad man 





1 [287924] Epict. iii. 3. 5—10 ofrw yap wégpuxa’® rotré po 7d vdmuopa bédwxer 
6 Geds...€x rabrys yap rijs odclas rls Sévara: éxBadeiv ; ob8' 6 Leds. ob8¢ yap HOdAnce. 
GAN’ ew" enol adbro éwolnce, cal ESwxer olovy elxev abrés—dxwruroy, dvard-yxacror, 
dwapawddicrop. 

3 (2792 5} Epict. iii. 3. 3 ws yap 7d rod Kaloapos vouopa obx Eker dwodsox- 
pdoas TY Tpawrefiry obdé ry NaxavowdAy, GAN’ ay del—~ys—ObAe: 0b OdAec—wpodeGar 
avréy Sei ro dvr’ adrod rwovpueroy, ofrws Exe xal éxl rijs puyis. 
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chooses a bad coinage—he is constrained by the Law to take tha 
A thievish proconsul comes into your province; you capture him wih 
money: an adulterer, with women. They must perforce take the 
bribe. Toa sportsman you offer a fine horse or hound: “ Cursing 
and groaning [at his fate] he will sell you for it what you will Fr 
Another constrains him in his heart (érwOev), He that hath appointed 
this current coin (6 16 vépurpa tovro reraxes)'.” Elsewhere (i 25. 13), 
when the philosopher is asked by a controversialist to “suppose 
himself” to be “in evils (é xaxots),” he replies that he cannot suppor 
this—meaning that he, a son of God (2799 ¢), never deserted by 
God, cannot be in real “evils”—and he phrases it thus, “Ascther 
prevents me.” And, in case any of his pupils should be brough 
before kings and rulers to testify for the truth, he prepares thea 
thus: “When thou art going into [the judgment hall of] some ose 
in power remember that ¢here is also Another noting from abou all 
that goes on, and that thou must please Him rather than the ma 
in power*.” 

[2798] We pass to the Johannine use of aAAos. In xiv. 16 “If 
ye love me ye will keep my commandments: and I will request th 
Father and he will give you another Paraclele (aAXov wapdadnrov buca 
upiv),” SS has “another, the Paraclete.” A Paraclete (1720) meant 
a “friend in court,” an “alter ego,’”’ an unpaid advocate. ‘We know 
not how to pray as we ought,” says the Epistle to the Romans (vi 
26), ‘“‘but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us”; and Mark 


1 [2792] Epict. iii. 3. 13” A\Aos yap atdrov dvayadfea fowber 6 Td réyuepa Torr 
reraxws. Schweig. ‘Is a/sus, quem dicit (cf. ili. 1. 43 n.) Deus est; qui talea 
naturam constituit hominis ut qua in re is suum Bonum ponit, ei rei non possit nos 
caetera omnia postponere... Est autem hominis culpa, si ibi Bonum suum ponit ub 
Deus illud non posuit.” 

* [2792d@] Epict. i. 30.1. Comp. Acts iv. rg ‘* But Peter and John answered 
and said unto them,” #.e. to the Jewish rulers sitting in judgment, ‘‘ Whether it k 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you rather than unto God, sudge ye.” 
Steph. (who indeed does not quote any of these instances) does not appear to 
contain any use of &\Xos in this Epictetian sense. It can hardly be Hebraic. 
‘“©Other” and ‘‘another,” in O.T., when connected with God or man, ar 
generally used in a bad sense, ¢.g. ‘‘ they followed after ofher Gods,” ‘‘ my glory 
I will not give to another,” “there is no other God” etc. The notion of ‘‘axotha” 
world, ‘‘ another” judgment, might naturally be developed in Gk literature out 
of such passages as Aesch. Supp. 228—31 008¢ uh ’» “Ardou Oaraw Diryy pdrao 
airlas xpdias rdde. Kadxel dixdgerc rduwdaxypad’, ws \dyos, Zeds Gddos er xapoww 
vordras dixas. But I have found no such use of &))os. 
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has, “It is not ye that are the speakers but the Holy Spirit.” Hence 
a Christian, speaking in the reverential language of Epictetus, might 
say, “I do not know how to pray, Another teaches me,” or “I do not 
know how to speak before princes and rulers, Another speaks for me 
and in me.” /araclete, or Parclete, was recognised as an Aramaic 
word and may have been used sometimes as a proper name, some- 
times as a common noun. This is the first place where it is 
mentioned in N.T. and the meaning, according to SS, may be 
paraphrased thus: “If ye do your part, ye will not be left unaided. 
The Father will send you Another, a Spirit like yours but beyond 
yours, [as] araclete [to you].” This removes a difficulty that 
attends the ordinary translation ‘“ He will give you another Paraclete 
besides myself” or “in the place of myself.” For the latter assumes 
that Christ has called Himself a Paraclete in the previous context. 
This is not the case. Without any such previous mention it is 
difficult to attach any great force to “another” in the sense “another 
than myself”: but it is both appropriate and forcible if it means 
“‘ other than yourselves” —promising the disciples that they will not be 
left to their own unaided efforts’. 

[2794] Origen quotes xiv. 16 thus (Lomm. x. 127, about the 
“well” in Numb. xxi. 16) “Et rursus tertium puto videri puteum 
posse, cognitionem Spiritus Sancti. Alius enim et ipse est a Patre, 
et Filio, sicut et de ipso nihilominus in Evangelio dicitur Mfsttet 
vobis Pater alium paracletum spiritum veritatis,” where “mittet” 
represents dwoe and “ Pater” is supplied from the context. Before 
this, Origen says, ‘“ Alius enim a Patre Filius, et non idem Filius qui 


1 (3798 a) Mk xiii. 11, parall. Mt. x. 20 ‘‘but the Spirit of your Father that 
speaketh in you,” parall. Lk. xii. 12 ‘‘ For the Holy Spirit shall teach you...” (see 
Synopticon p. 127 A). 

3 (2798 5) The passage is quoted inaccurately (Resch) by Ephrem, Epiph. 
(thrice) and Eusebius. To his instances add Origen (Lomm. x. 127) ‘‘ mittet 
vobis alium paracletum.” Chrys. and Nonnus both lay stress on dddov, as 
meaning ‘‘another like myself,” Chrys. ws éué, Nonn. Xpurry otyyovor d\\ov 
dpuoliov. Chrys. also lays stress on it as indicating ‘‘ the difference of hypostasis,”’ 
and he uses it against ‘‘ those infected with the Sabellian disease.” - 

(8793¢] The Greeks seem to have regarded Hercules as the type of ‘‘ the 
friend in need,” and, besides calling a friend 4\dos éyw, they had the proverb 
G\Xos ‘Hpaxdjjs, dAAos ovros (? adrés). Comp. Aristot. Zh. Magn. ii. 15 (Weise) 
dAdos ovros ‘H. Ados plros (?) dy, Eth. Eudem. vii. (viii.) 12 (Weise) 5 yap pidos 
Bovveras elvai, Wowep 7 wapowula gnoly, dddos ‘H., AdAos ovros. Is there some 
allusion to the story that Hercules helps those who help themselves ? 
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et Pater, sicut ipse in Evangeliis dicit: A/ius est gut ef testimonium 
de me dicit, Pater.” For this, Lommatzsch’s footnote refers the reader 
to viii. 18 “I am he that beareth witness about myself and t& 
Father that sent me beareth witness.” But more probably the reference 
is to v. 32 “‘ Another ts he that beareth witness concerning me,” ai 
“Pater,” as in xiv. 16, is supplied for sense. It was shewn above 
(2730) that a\Aos in v. 32 was taken by Chrysostom and Nonnas as 
referring to John the Baptist, but by Cyprian as referring to the 
Father. Origen, it would seem, takes the latter view. 

[2795] In accordance with the difference of context, “ another’ 
means “another than myse/f” in v. 32, and ** Another than yourselnes” 
in xiv. 16—in both cases, however, referring to a supernatural power. 
In iv. 37 dAAos doriv 6 oreipwy cai dAXAos & Oepi{ow, the meaning of 
aAXos is defined (1) by the following aAAos, (2) by the statement that 
it is a “proverb.” Hence addAos is here correctly rendered “one,” 
and refers primarily to man and to the facts of social life, “one 
soweth, another reapeth.” But Christ goes on to say that this 
worldly proverb is “really and genuinely true” in another interpreta- 
tion, and that a spiritual one, namely referring to the spiritual harvest 
(1727 %). Hence it is not fanciful to see a latent allusion to the 
invisible ‘Sower,” the Holy Spirit: “He that soweth is Another 
[one without whom all human sowing by prophets and apostles 
would be vain].” 

[2796] What is the meaning of “another” in the prediction of 
Peter's martyrdom xxi. 18 ‘“‘ Another (adXos) shall gird thee”? 
Several authorities and mss. read the plural aAAoe. And indeed, if 
the “girding ” and the following words allude—as everyone admits— 
to Peter’s crucifixion, how can the plural be dispensed with? Even 
if one man could perform the binding, how could one man perform 
the lifting up on the cross or the carrying to the cross!? The sense 
seems to demand, “Others shall bind thee round the loins and cany 
thee where thou wouldst not be [#.e. to the cross].” But what 
if the evangelist here again uses “‘ Another” to mean “ One stronger 
than thyself,” namely, Christ, or the Spirit of Christ, which constrains 


1 [2796 a] Olce has been altered by & to rohoovew, and by D to drdyouew 
(comp. Mk xv. 22 ¢épovocy adrov éwl rdv T'odyoOd» rérov, where Mt.-Lk. differ). 

2 [28796 6) Nonnus, ’Oyé 8 ynpdoxwy ravybcas odo xetpas drdyxy Kal ce 
wepirplytovow dpeddes Avepes G\\x, Els rewa xG@pow Eyowres dy ob odo Oupds drwya. 
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+ the Apostle to go on the Path of the Cross’, and which “ girds” him 
: for the conflict—as the Psalmist (xviii. 32) says, “It is God that 
girdeth me with strength”? 

[2797] Chrysostom takes pains to explain the final words in 
“shall carry thee where thou wouldest not,” as implying “ weakness 
after the flesh.” In the Martyrium Petri et Pauli and the Acta 
Petri et Pauli, Peter is described as retiring from Rome, and Christ 
as commanding him to return, in order to be crucified, saying 
“Follow me” and “Fear not, because I am with thee’.” Thus, in 
effect, Christ “girds’” him with strength and “carries” him 
‘‘whither he would not.” Perhaps, however, in the Johannine 
tradition, there is no reference to a temporary weakness of the 
Apostle just before his martyrdom, but the meaning of the whole is 
an antithesis—rather implied than clearly expressed—between ‘‘doing 
one’s own will” in youth, and “doing the will of Another” in old 
age: “When thou wast young thou wast strong [as thou didst 
suppose] in thine own strength and didst walk according to thine own 
will ; but when thou shalt be old thou shalt stretch out thy hands 
[on the cross]*, and Another shall gird thee [for thy martyrdom] and 
shall carry thee [to the cross, obedient now to His will] where 
according to thine own [present] will thou wouldest riot (od OéAas) be 
carried ‘.” 

On ‘authority ’’ in Epictetus (2740—4) 

[2798] Epictetus looks forward to the hour of death when he 
will stretch his hands up to God and say “ Because thou (emph.) 
didst beget me I give thee thanks for the things thou gavest...take 
them back again and dispose them in what place thou wilt: for ¢hey 
were all thine; thou (emph.) hast given them to me.” The things 


1 Comp. 2 Cor. v. 14 “the love of Christ constraineth us” and other passages 
in which Christ is said to ‘‘apprehend”’ 3.2. take captive, or lead in tnumph, His 
disciples (Phil. iii. 12, 2 Cor. ii. 14). 

2 (3797 a] Acta Petri ct Pauli§ 82, sim. Mart. P. et P. 361. 

3 (2797 4] SS, ‘thou wilt /s/t sp thine hands,” suggests prayer rather than 
crucifixion. The ‘spreading out of the hands” on the cross was regarded in 
ancient times as typifying prayer or intercession. 

4 (2797 ¢] Instead of orroyoy@eAeic, D has orroycy@eAeic (with a small oy 
above 6€AEiCc) which would mean ‘ Another shall carry thee whither [in thy 
present love for thy Lord]}—‘hou desirest to go.” This is an intelligible and a 
beautiful meaning. But it is almost certainly a corruption arising from (1) a casual 
confusion of oy and cy, (2) a desire to remove the difficulty explained by Chry- 
sostom. 
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given are described in the context as “ perceptions” and “pre. 
conceptions,” “helps received from thee that I might understand 
thy ordinance [of the universe] and might follow it?.” Over this 
internal and spiritual realm the philosopher has “‘authonty,” uw. 
shackled, unhindered*. No onecan take it from him—this “authority” 
to be virtuous, temperate, courageous, untroubled. No douty, 
occasionally, Epictetus suggests that this absolute fearlessness and 
rectitude of conscience gives the philosopher some “ authority” ove 
others. This comes out clearly in a passage where he proclaims the 
superiority of Diogenes, the natural king—the wielder of the sceptre' 


1 [87984] Epict. iv. 10. 14—16 as PkaBor dgoppas wapa cot wrpds 7d aistcta 
gov Tis dtoxhoews kal dxodovOfoa atrp, rovrwr otk hudAHoa..- Ori pe ov éyorwe 
xdpew Exw wy ESwxas: ef Scor éxpnodunry rois cots dpxet pot. weds aia drilak 
xal xardrator els qv dv OéA\ys xwWpay. od yap nv wdavra, ob pot abTa Sédwxas. Thee 
last words remind us of Jn xvii. 6 ‘‘ Thine they were and thou gavest them to m. 
But, in John, ‘‘ chine” is masc. and means “‘ the disciples.” In Epictetus, “thine” 
is neut. and means the will and the power to be virtuous. No doubt, in John 
also, ‘‘ all that thou hast given me” is frequently neuter. But, even when neuter, 
it includes the thought of the Church as partaking in the spiritual unity of the 
Father and the Son (2740—4). 

2 (2798 4] Epict. Enchk. i. 1—2 é¢ tuly perv bwdrAnyis, Oput, Epetis, Exclus... 
kal rd pev pb tiv dare pice ArebOepa, dxwrura, dwaparéducra. The self-coe- 
trolled movements of the mind are (¢.) ‘‘ our own works (huérepa Epya)” and are 
‘‘in our power (é¢ #uis),”’ and the philosopher says, iv. 10. 30, apxet po o» byw 
éfougla», “sufficient to me are those things over which I have aséhortty,” iu. 3. 
g—!o “can anyone defraud me of my trustworthiness or of my love for my 
brethren? This is an estate from which none can eject me—not even Zeus! Not 
that He would desire it for a moment. Nay, He has placed this at my own 
disposal, and gave it to me even as He Himself possessed it—ssshindered, uncon- 
strained, unshackled.” 

3 [2798 c] See iii. 22. 57 ‘‘the sceptre of Diogenes,” #6. 63 ‘‘ the sceptre and 
the kingdom”' of the Cynic. The whole chapter deals with the essential nature of 
royalty, which belongs to the Cynic because men recognise in him both their 
unselfish Benefactor and their natural Master. How is it possible, asks the pupil, 
that a naked, homeless, squalid creature—without a slave to attend him, or: 
country to call his own—can live a life of equable happiness ? To which Epictetus 
replies, iii. 22. 46—so0 ‘‘ Behold, God hath sent unto you the man that shall 
demonstrate in act this possibility. Behold, [all of] you, that I am withost 
country, home, possessions, slaves, making my bed on the ground—no wife, no 
children, no paltry palace, only the earth and the sky and one poor cloak! And 
what do I want? Am I not painless! Am I not fearless? Am I not free? 
When saw ye me missing anything that I longed for? Or falling into any evil that 
I shunned? What fault found I ever, either with God or man? When did I 

accuse anyone? Saw ever anyone my face clouded with gloom? How do I 
confront the great men before whom you stand frightened and abashed? Do 
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of man’s conscience—to Nero, Sardanapalus, Agamemnon, and 
Alexander: ‘These kings and tyrants were wont to receive' from 
their armed guards the [privilege of] rebuking this man or that and 
the [brute] power of even inflicting punishment on offenders—and 
this though they themselves were bad: but on the Cynic this 
authority is bestowed not by arms and guards but by the conscience” 
—¥#.¢. the consciousness* of being a disinterested toiler for mankind, 
of being a friend of Zeus, and of knowing men (whom he counts as 
his brethren or children), as a general knows his soldiers, so that he 
may reprove them freely*. Still, this “authority” is shackled and 
hindered. The only absolute “authority ” given to man is over his 
own heart. 

[2799] On the other hand there is the false ‘“‘authority” of the 
despot, which so imposes on the pseudo-philosopher that he cries 


I not treat them as [cringing] slaves (avdpawddocs)? Who that sees me does not 
think that he beholds his own [true] King and Master ?”—This, says Epictetus, is 
the Cynic’s message, this is his true character. 

1 [2798 2] iii. 22. 94 Lit. ‘‘were wont to supply to these kings.” Mrs Carter's 
transl. has the pres. “give.” But Epictetus is looking back at the long line of 
kings of the old dispensation (comp. Jn x. 8 ‘‘ adi that came before me are thieves 
and robbers”) including (iii. 22. 30) Agamemnon, ‘‘ though he was better than 
Sardanapalus and Nero.” Not that Epictetus denies Agamemnon the title of 
**shepherd.”” ‘‘ Shepherd in truth,” he says (iii. 22. 35), ‘‘ for you weep like the 
shepherds, when a wolf has snatched away one of their sheep!"’ The “shepherd” 
as fighting for the sheep against the wolf is not considered by Epictetus. He 
dislikes the metaphor: ‘‘ And these (Greeks},” he says, ‘‘are sheep indeed, who 
are ruled over by you.” As for the true Cynic, he is to abstain—at all events 
(iii. 22. 67) during the present state of society—from the distractions of wife and 

“children so that he may devote himself wholly to his subjects, who include the 
whole human race, and may play his part as the king (//rad ii. 25) ‘‘to whom the 
nations are entrusted and [the burden of] so many cares,” going about the world 
and doing good as Ruler and as Healer (iii. 22. 72). 

3 (2798 ¢] ‘‘ The consciousness,” txt iii. 23. 95 Sray [Sy Src iweprypixrnxer 
dwép dvyOpwxwy. But the sense is improved by reading e1AH. It has been shewn 
(2659 ¢) that N& sometimes uses 1 for €1. Moreover B—which frequently uses €1 
for long 1—sometimes uses e€1 for short | as (2654 4) in Jn i. g adnOewvor, Jas iii. 7 
avOpwrewn, 1. iv. 14 arwes. And, in Epictetus itself, Schweig. Index testifies 
that ddy €l86, sciam, ‘‘interdum perperam cum éd» (Sw permutatur.’’ See also 
9615 (i)¢. By reading dra» eldq here (‘‘ Anowing as he does,” or “ conscious as he 
is ”) we shall keep the connexion between el5y and the preceding guvvedés. It is 
the Cyntic’s own ‘ conscience”—as well as the conscience of those whom he 
controls—that gives him a kingly power over his subjects. 

3 (2798 /] iii. 22. 96 ‘‘speak freely,” dcarl uh Oapphoy wappnodsecGas mpos 
rovs adedgods rovs davrov, rpds Ta réxva, dxdds wpds rous ouvyyeveis; On the 
prominence of wappyola in Jn see 1917 (i)—(vi). 
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out “ But he has authority to kill me?!” To this Epictetus replies 
elsewhere that the despot Aas “authority ” over our body and othe 
possessions but not over our will. To the objection “So you 
philosophers teach people to despise kings!” he replies, “God 
forbid! Which of us teaches [anyone] to lay claim, in rivalry wih 
them, to the things over which they have authority? Take my bod 
—|[we say}—take goods, take reputation, take my friends an 
relations...‘ Yes,’ [says the despot], ‘but I desire also to rule yor 
[inmost] convictions.’ And who gave you this axthority'?” | 
follows that the despot’s “authority ” is a mere vapour’, and that the 
pupils of Epictetus might ask to be allowed to release themselre 
from it by self-slaughter: ‘‘ Here [on earth, are] robbers and thieves 
and courts of justice and so-called despots, who fancy they have 
some sort of authority over us—simply because of [their hold oa] 
our paltry body and its possessions. Suffer us [O Epictetus] to shew 
them that they have authority over nothing*.” According wo 


1 (87994) Epict. ii. 13. 22—3. The immediate reply to this is that sucha 
man must not pretend to be a philosopher: ‘‘As long as you give people this grip 
on you through your body your course must be aways fo follow the stronger (dxohete 
rari rp loxuporépy)” se. not the good and wise, but the strong, the tyrant. The 
bitter phrase, ‘‘ follow the stronger,” helps us to understand why Jn would prefer 
i. 15 wpwrés gov to the Synoptic loxupbrepés pou (3667). 

2 [3799 5) Epict. i. 29. g—11. Did God, then, give the tyrant ths 
‘* authority ’—transient and unreal though it is—over the bodies of men? 
Epictetus smpéses that He did, in a passage (iii. 22. « foll.) where God is repre 
sented as allotting their several parts to the sun, to the heifer (which bas to nm 
away from the lion), to the bull (which has to fight), to Agamemnon and 
Achilles: but he never says that God assigned a part to Thersites. The bard 
of this difficulty is thrown (iv. 1. 1:00—1)-on the dpuds—the *‘ tides,’ or ‘* motions,” 
of God’s universe, which we must carefully consider : ‘Our will is unshackled,’ 
but ‘‘ the body of clay—Aow was He able to make that unshackled ? Therefore 
He made subject to the [ener moving) circle of the universe (iowérater obv ry TH 
dAwy wepiddw) possessions, utensils, house, children, wife. Why, then, should I 
fight against God ?” 

3 (2799¢] Epictetus imagines his well-trained pupil, after an interview with 
the ‘‘great man,” the possessor of false ‘‘ authority,’’ exclaiming i. 30. 6—7 “* Why 
all these preparations to meet nothing at all? Was shes his asefhority? This, his 
antechambers, his gentlemen of the chamber, his yeomen of the guard '...These 
things were nothing, and I was preparing for things great.” 

4 (2799 d] Epict. i. 9. 15. Epictetus will not consent, he bids his pupils await 
God’s sign. In iv. 10. 29, ra adddrpra SYerac abra bs dy ddpp, ws a» didwra: rape 
Tov Exovros éfovglay...apxel por wr byw étovolay...ra 8° AdXa ws ay OAD 6 cxelrw 
xuptos, some have taken 6 éxelywy xipos as God. Aut xipws ts almost always used 
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Epictetus, then, as also according to the Fourth Gospel, all men 
that receive the Logos of God receive authority over the will within 
them, which enables them to conform their will to His and to become 
His children ; and this—the authority to lead a virtuous life—is the 
only real authority’. The authority to pronounce judgment is not 
real authority unless the judge knows the truth’. That power which 
has “authority” to bestow the greatest “ profit” is “ divine (Oetov)*.” 


Se — ee ee 





by Epict. in a bad sense. His advice everywhere is, in effect, “Call no man Jord.” 
Here 4 éxelywe xépos means ‘‘the lord or master of those transient objects.” 
Comp. ii. 2. 25—6 ‘‘But if you gape after external objects, you must needs 
wobble at the dictate of the lord (Avw xalxdrw xuMecOa: wpds 7d BovAnua Tov Kuplou). 
And who ts ‘lord’ (ris & dori xipros)? He that has [ from time to time) authority 
over the things that you covet or avoid.” 

1 (2799¢] Jni. 12 ‘‘ But as many as received him (the Logos or Light}to them 
gave he authority to become children of God.” Epictetus frequently describes the 
Cynic as (i. 9. 6) ‘Son of God” (comp. i. 3. 2 ‘* knowing that thou art son of 
Zeus"), i. 19. 8—g ‘‘ When the tyrant says to anyone ‘I will fetter your leg,’ the 
man that consistently honours (rertunxws) his leg says ‘ Don’t, for pity’s sake !” 
But the man [that honours] his own will says, ‘If it appears advisable to you, 
fetter it.’ ‘Won't you bend ?’ [says the tyrant}. ‘ I will not bend.’ ‘I will shew 
you that I am lord («vpeds elus).’ ‘You! Impossible! (wé6er od ;) I have been 
freed by Zeus. Do you really suppose that He would purpose to allow A/ts own 
Son (rdv (dor vidy) to be made a slave? But of my corpse you are lord. 
Take it.’”’ 

* [2799 /] Epict. i. 29. 50 ‘‘‘ But,’ say you, ‘the authorities (6 yw rh» 
é&evclay) have given sentence [saying] / judge you [guilty] of impiety and profanity.’ 
What [harm] is there [in that] for you?” i. 29. 52 ‘‘ This man, whoever he be, 
that has asthority to sentence you—does he know what piety or impiety is?” 
Such ‘‘judgments”’ therefore are futile, i. 25. 2 ‘‘ What can henceforth cause us 
trouble or fear? Can it be any of the objects of our life? No one has any 
authority over these. As for the things over which the others have authority, we 
do not care a jot for them,” ii. 13. 14 ‘‘ Consequently, Zeno, for his part, felt no 
anxiety when he was going before Antigonus. For what the former admired, the 
latter had no authority over...but Antigonus was anxious at the prospect of 
meeting Zeno,” iii. 24. 48 “ And further remember that [in going to a great man] 
you have in effect gone to a shoemaker or greengrocer, to one that has so 
authority over anything that ts great or sertous—though he inay sell [his goods) at 
a great price.”’ These extracts have a bearing on Pilate’s judgment. Pilate sat 
as judge to decide the truth: but he confessed that he did not know what it was 
(‘* what is truth?”’). He also ‘‘ was afraid,” as Antigonus before Zeno. 

3 [2799.2] ‘‘ Profit,” wpérAeca (Epict. seldom uses owrnpla except in a fashionable 
asseveration). Comp. Epict. iv. 1. 61 évvoodpew yap Sri 7d Exow éfovclay rijs 
peylorys woedrelas Oeiby dort. But, says the context, we think the things of 
greatest ‘‘ profit” are wealth, office, etc. Then it follows that (75. 39—6o) ‘‘ those 
who have asthority over these things are our /ords,” and “thus then we have 
many /ords (xvplovs)’’ because we have many worldly desires. It is assumed that 
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These and many other passages indicate that educated Greeks z 
the beginning of the first century must have been familiar with the 
contrast between true authority and false so vividly exhibited in the 
Fourth Gospel (1594). 





the only true Lord is He that can bestow on us the only true ‘‘ profit,” namey, 
virtue. In his doctrine about lordship, Epictetus had to deal with the diffeuky 
that ‘‘lord” was regularly used in conversation to mean little more than “Sir.” He 
does not forbid the use of the word thus, provided that it be used merely as a form 
But iv. 1. 57 “If you hear anyone say heartily and feelingly (fewer cal & 
w40ous) ‘ Lord,’ then—though twelve fasces go before him—call him ‘ Sleze.’" 





(2799 (i)] Addendum on Gre. Jn’s use of dre differs little from the Synoptk, 
exc. in the frequency of the phrase ‘‘ there cometh an hour...eAev (Sre)...,” iv. 21, 
23, v. 25 (but v. 28 é& 9), xvi. 25. In ix. 4 “there cometh night, when,” WH. 
make no pause; but a comma is required after »d&, to distinguish it from ‘‘a sight 
when.’ In v. 28 Epxeras wpa, xal viv dori», Sre, a pause is also necessary, to 
avoid the familiar juxtaposition éo7w dre, and also for the sense, ‘‘there cometh an 
hour [appointed by God], and even now it is [here], whex....’’ Here “when” is 
almost equivalent to é& 9 ‘‘in which hour,” or “in that hour” (as in v. 28). Ia 
xvi. 2, 32, “the hour cometh” is not followed by dre but by fsa—probably because 
here the phrase exceptionally introduces, not an ‘‘hour” of blessing or resurrectios 
but an “hour” of persecution or trial, and it is desired to emphasize the fact that 
this trial is part of God’s purpose, ordained “i order that”’ the trial may come 
to pass. 

[2799 (ii)] Addendum on cyn. Jn agrees with Demosthenes and Epictetus in 
hardly ever using ot» (while abundantly using werd with gen.). Zp is also noo- 
occurrent in Rev. These facts stamp ov» as belonging to literary as distinct from 
spoken Greek. Accordingly ody occurs in 1 Esdr. ii. 7, vili. 14 where merd occurs 
in the parall. Ezr. i. 4, vii. 16; and the instances of ¢¢» in Luke (including Gospd 
and Acts) as compared with all the rest of N.T. are as three to two. Ziv with 
neut. pl. ‘‘along with these things,” may have various meanings (Lk. xxiv. 21 
‘“‘along with” [i.e. in addition to] but Nehem. v. 18, Epict. Zack. xxx. 3 
xxxiii. 13 ‘along with [and in spite of |”). Zt» with persons regarded statistically 
may mean ‘‘reckoned up with,” contrasted with werd which implies helpfl 
companionship, as in Epict. i. 24. 19 ‘‘/ reckon myself with the multitude 
(cvyxarardrrw é¢uavrow avw rots wodXois) and walk compantonably with maty 
individuals (xal werd wo\dGv repiwara).” In oly Oey, civ ry dixaly, of ow aity, 
etc. the dat. mostly represents God, a Cause, a Leader om whose side (not “yy 
whose side,” apd) one is fighting or working and with whom one identifies oneself 
(as with Christ in the Pauline Epistles). 2d» occurs thrice in Jn, xii. 2, xx 3 
(which need no comment), xviii. 1—2 radra elxdy "Inoois 4trAOer ody rots walyrais 
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adrol...clafhOer airos x. ol padnral abrod...cuvyxOn ‘I. exet pera Tay pabyray 
adros. Both here and elsewhere Christ is described by Jn as in helpful com- 
panionship with (uerd) the disciples, but not elsewhere as ody 7. paérrais. 
Nonnus omits the ovr clause, and so does Chrysostom (exc. in the title of his 
homily). But Origen quotes it. Doubtless it is genuine and bears upon Lk. xxii. 
39 ‘‘according to the (16) custom...there followed him [also] the disciples.” Did 
space allow, it might be shewn that Lk. and Jn appear to take different views of 
“‘¢he custom”—Jn interpreting it as referring to Christ’s customary reception 
of the disciples in a certain place. But the discussion of this point must be 
deferred to a treatise on ‘Johannine Interventions.” 

(2799 (iii)] Addendum on Adroc (sing. and defined) in Christ’s words 

(x) IN THE SyNopTists. The first Synoptic mention is in the Parable of the 
Sower Mk iv. 14 6 omelpwy roy Aéyor owelpe:, parall. Mt. xiii. 19 ra»rds dxovowros 
ree Adyor rijs Bagidelas, Lk. viii. 11 6 owdpos dorly 6 Adyos Tov Oeoi (foll. by 
Lk. viii. 21 rnp pov cal ddeAgol pov obrol elocw ol rov Abyor rod Geod dxovowres cal 
wocobyres, which is parall. to Mk iii. 35 8s d» wochoy rd OéAnwa Tod Geod, Mt. xii. 50 
Sers yap ay rochory 7d OéAnpa 7. warpbs pov T. év ovpayois). The only other mention 
in Lk. is xi. 28 (pec. to Luke) pevoty paxdpror of dxotvowres roy Néyor 7. Geot Kal 
g@uAdecowres. Apart from the Sower and its explanation (and Mk vii. 29 ‘‘for this 
‘Saying go thy way”) Christ’s only use of 6 Adyos, in Mk, is in the charge brought 
against the Pharisees that they make void ‘‘ the word of God”.—which enjoins the 
honouring of parents—for the sake of their tradition (Mk vii. 13, Mt. xv. 6 txt 
** the word of God,” but marg. ‘‘law of God”). The impression given by these 
passages is that ‘‘the word” in Mk iv. 14 means the word of God as set forth in 
the fundamental principles of the Law of Moses, interpreted and expanded in the 
Sermon on the Mount—the law enjoining the love of God and of ‘‘ neighbour ”— 
dealing primarily with motives, and claiming to override the sabbath in respect of 
works of healing, but not as yet illustrated by Christ’s Sacrifice on the Cross. 

(2) IN JOHN. (a) ‘‘ Aly word,” “his word,” “thy word.” The first Johan- 
nine mention of 6 Adyos (apart from iv. 37 ‘‘ the saying [about.the harvest]”) is in 
v. 24 5 roy Adyor pov dxotwy cal morebwy TY wéuarrl we Exec Swhy alumor. 
This is part of Christ’s reply to the Jews, who first persecute and then desire to 
kill Him for healing on the sabbath, and for saying ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto 
and I (too) work.” Chrysostom (twice, but varying with pl. and sing.) quotes this 
as ‘‘my words,” and so does Nonnus. But ‘*¢he word” seems to mean the word 
of the Son, which is also that of the Father—¢he word, or law, of love and kindness 
exemplified in the healing on the sabbath—which is a principle, or seed, of 
spiritual life, so that it abides in men, if they make room for it in their hearts by 
** belief,” as above stated, v. 24 ‘‘He that heareth my word and believeth him that 
sent me hath eternal life,” v. 38 ‘‘ Ye have not Ais word abiding in you,” viii. 37 
** My word hath no place in you,” viii. §51—2 (dss) ‘‘if any one keep my word” ; or 
else men may be described as abiding in it, viii. 31 ‘‘If ye abide in my word.” 
Concerning this ‘‘word” of the Father, the Son says, villi. 55 “I know him 
[#.c. the Father] and I keep Ais word.” In the Last Prayer He thrice calls it 
“thy word” thus, xvii. 6 “ They have kept ‘hy word,” xvii. 14 ‘‘I have given 
unto them ¢hy word,” xvii. 17 ‘thy word is truth ””—which implies that the vital 
recognition of the true relation between God and man, and between man and man, 
has been implanted by the Son of God in the hearts of men His brethren. After 
saying (xiv. 23) ‘‘ If any one love me he will keep my word,” Christ is represented 
as implying the identity between the ‘‘ word ” of the Son and that of the Father in 
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xiv. 24 “and ¢he word that ye hear (or, are hearing) is #of mine bat [the word} gf 
the Father who sent me.” 

(5) ‘* The word of God,” in Jn, occurs only in x. 3 ‘“If he called them ‘god; 
unto whom (¢he word of God came (xpos obs 6 Aéyos 7. Geow éyévero),” referring 1; 
Ps. Ixxxii. 6 “‘ I said ye are gods, and all of you sons of the Most High, neve. 
theless ye shall die like men.” The Psalm is about ‘* judges” to whom ‘‘the wor 
of the Lord came” —as it is freq. said to ‘‘come” to prophets ( 7hrongh Letter x. 
850 ¢yévero wpés}—to enable them to judge justly, as the Spint of God ni; 
imparted to the Seventy through Moses (Numb. xi. 25) for the same parpoe 
The judges mentioned by the Psalmist judge unjustly. Nevertheless it is implied 
that they had in themselves the potentiality to become ‘‘ gods” and the “‘somd 
God” because He offered them His Word, :.c. the seed of spiritual life, though 
they rejected it. See Origen (on Rom. iii. 4, Lomm. vi. 155—6). 

(c) ‘* The word that ts in their own law, [there] written” occars in wv. 
referring to Ps. xxxv. 19 ‘‘ They hated me without a cause.” On vill. 43 “ay 
speech...my word,’ see 2261, and on xv. 20 ‘‘ the word that I said unto yor” 
see 2405—6. 

(¢) ‘* The word that I spake (bX. 6» éXdAnoa)—that (€xetvos) shall jadge him" 
(xii. 48), describes “the word” as rejected, so that it can no longer be an inter 
source of life, a friendly ally, but is forced to become an external judge. Ths 
must be contrasted with xv. 3 ‘‘Already are ye clean because of the word thet | 
have spoken (Nekddnxa) to you: abide in me, and I too in you”’—where ‘‘the word” 
is the new Law of Love inculcated in the Washing of Feet. This ‘‘word” hs 
been taken by the disciples into their souls. Judas indeed rejected it; ba 
concerning the rest it is afterwards said, xvii. 6 ‘“‘they have kept ‘hy word” 
The cleansing influence of the Logos may be illustrated from Epictetus, who says, 
iv. 11.4 “But since it is impossible that man’s (avréw) being should be completely 
clean (xa@apdy)...¢he word, received from [God], so far as is possible, attempts to 
make it cleanly (6 Adyos, raparnPOels, els rd evdexbueror, TavTny xabdpror arore\es 
wepara).”’ But Epictetus regards 6 Aéyos as little more than ‘‘reason.” John 
uses 6 Adyos in the words of Christ to represent not only the zvord announcing the 
sonship of man to God, but also the ¢hought of sonship, so taken into man's 
heart that the personal Son enters along with the thought, as into a home, and 
makes His abode there—or else so rejected that it becomes a Judge. 

(e) ‘' Their word”—Christ’s last mention of Aéyos—occurs in xvii. 210 "| 
pray...for them that believe on me through ¢heir word,’’ contemplating a time 
when ‘‘the word” of the Son, transmitted to the disciples and assimilated by then 
so that it becomes ‘‘¢heir word,” will be a power diffusing belief in the Soo 
throughout the world. 
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57 Ta0h 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 





MATTHEW 
FAR. 
58 673d 
5 708 ¢ 
14 T63 5 
20 692 « 
21 683 
22 7352 
23 718 7, 8132 
24 S130, 833, 
O64 
25 7182 
26 727 6 
27 T13 4, Sle 
33 644, 737; 
2 728 a 
3 7144, 8%-2 
34 861 
17 817 a 
22 713 6 
24 7237 
a5 644 
28 477 6, 833 
9 721 A, 728! 
18 709 a 
23 864 6 
24 792 5, SAR 
27 712: 
28 630 a, 710. 
8 855 
11 634 4 
14 862 7 
18 863d 
20 477 6 
26 713 ¢, 7614 
2 793 
3 676 c, 865a 
4 865 2 
6 686 4 
8 T3465 
9 682 2 
II 692 ¢ 
15 851d, 853<, 
855 
16 696 ¢, 07, 
725 ¢ 
20 7938 
21 779.0, Tal 
853 a 
26 644 
38 T20f 
1 865 4 
4 708 d 
8 706 da 
16 853 « 
17 7144 
28 859 a 


This Index extends from 1438 to 1885 ( printed 438—885). 


626 


1 


2 


23 


NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 


MATTHEW 
PAR. 
4 691 ¢ 
11 449a, 7184, 
858 
19 678 
20 644 
21 713 1, 753 
22-3 678¢ 
28 570-1 
26 717 d-c-_f 
37 T17 f, 1284 
28 579 
30 787 a, 818 
32 725 b-c 
34 477 6 
I 776 ¢ 
2-7 86145 . 
5 456 a, 634, 
754a, 757 
8 720 / 
9 633, 8166 
12 8124 
1k 8164 
16 860 
19 712d 
21 467 
23-7 562 
24 857 6 
25 477 a 
27 841 
32 477 a 
42 722¢, Slle 
43 687a, 718d 
7 861 
8 853 
II 604.2, 853 
12 853 
1s 695¢, 7286 
16 727d, m 
24 721¢ 
27 866 
29 722d 
32 8512 
36 860 
44 680, 856 
3 T14h 
7 68660 
It 717 d-e 
12 8650, 8664 
23 477 5, 697, 
716, 881 ¢, 
8596 
26 887 ¢ 
27 861 
28 768 
31 859 


25 


26 


MATTHEW 
PAK. 
34 678, 864¢ 
35 860 
37 674, 682 /, 859 
39 «688 
6 7192, 728/ 
7 6802, 687 a, 
718d 
8 708/ 
9 mT18/ 
12 716c, 881¢ 
14 6056 
aI 708d 
23 477 a 
26 4772 
27 866 
30 7123 
31 = 683 f 
38 6804, 7104, 
7652 
42-4 6342 
43 858 
45 862¢, 866 
46 859 ¢ 
47 865 
49 752 
50 856 
51 860 
I 720 /, 765 
4 207 
7 «6 720f 
9 852 
19 6346 
21 862¢ 
23 862¢ 
24 154 
24-6 856 
35 7505 
36 8106 
37 7506 
38-44 8106 
40 71494 
41 854a 
42 750 5 
44 7506 
I 8654 
2 678 
4 7285, 811 
5 Tlle 
8 810a 
9 42a, 8lta 
10 7287 
12 %34¢, 751¢ 
18 834.¢ 
24 653, 718 a, 
816 a 


MATTHEW 
PAR. 
25 696 ¢ 
28 690 a 
30 794 
31 862 
33 488a 
34s 718i 
36 634 
38 707 a 
39 «=: 716 6, 728 
40 634 
44 695 ¢ 
45 634 
48 7167, 8665 
50 
51 7885, 866c¢ 
54 723d 
55 857 
56 7223.2 
59 695- 
61 675¢ 
64 718% 
67 787 ¢ 
7! 860 
73 7164, 7377 
1 754 
6,9 755 
iI 725 c-e 
15 Tlle, 7356 
19 745, 750 
27 814¢, 815¢ 
28 805-6 
29 689¢, 7344, 
805-6, 
814 4 
30 689 ¢ 
33 807, 810 
40 676 c 
44 817 ¢ 
45 7106 
48 689-, 818¢ 
49-786 
50 753d 
5! 107 « 
52 6938.2, 858 
53 7164 
54 T2377 
59 T16a, 887, 
866 (i)-(iv) 
62 TATA 
66 75 
1-2 6802, 8324 
5 681d 
6 858 
7 803 a 
8 6754 


This Index extends from 1488 to 1885 (printed 488 —885). 


627 


40—2 


INDICES TO “JOHANNINE VOCABULARY” 





MATTHEW 
PAR. 
28 9 644 
10 749 
13 858 
1s 718 m 
17 O44 
18 562, 590 
19 485 ¢ 
20 798 
MARK 
1 1 708 f 
2 68124 
4 690a, 734c 
5 6782, 86la 
7 686 /, 888d 
fe) 8524, 866 (iv) 
15 467, 4802 
16 7256 
19 7164 
20 7366 
22 562 
22-7 672-4 
24 835 
30 834a 
390 BBA 
43 713¢, 811 b-c 
44 853, 695 4, 
833¢, 885a 
45 188 
21 884. ¢ 
4 884.0, 8840 
4-'2 673,786 2,8342 
to 525 a, 562, 
575, 594c 
II 653 
12 576 
14 6042 
15 8346 
16 7182 
21 815./, 85824 
28 625.0 
38 3 798 
6 695 - 
; 810, 834- 
8 834 ¢ 
15 562. 580a 
16 709 a 
18 714, 726 
20 634a 
29 712d 
31 725 a, 737 
33-4 7492 
35 T28 y 
+ 10 720 a-5. 8024 
iI 630.4 


MARK 
PAR, 
4 11-12 612-18, 721¢ 
{5 86424 
17 8117 
19 676, 833¢ 
21 162 
22 686¢, 7163, 
7882, 859d 
26-8 516 
30 686 a 
33 TW21c 
34 720 a—d, T21¢ 
39 832 ¢ 
40 4776, 728/ 
4! 681 ¢ 
5 6 644 
12 723 d 
14 6755 
19 6538, 6764 
22 765a, 882¢ 
29 736 ¢ 
33 187m 
34 477 4, 653, 
728 ¢, 8B4¢ 
36 477 a, 607 a, 
6583 
41 728 1, 
6 1 684.2, 7204 
2 696 a, 864 
3 686, 714c, 777 
4 720 f, & 
6 673d 
7 562, 580a 
10 107 a 
es 6965 4 
19 7856 
20 832 
21 738 
26 832.2 
30 6756 
3! 7164, 810¢ 
34 763 6 
37 710 ¢, T34da 
4! 6922 
42 692 
45 73524 
47 718:, 8182 
48 6342, 7181, 
735 b-<, 
833 6 
50 T1134, 17274, 
; 8lle¢ 
53 78% 
58 673, 786.4 
7 3 6776 
3 713m, 7284 


10 


ll 


MARK 
PAR, 
4 689 
5 677 
6 688 a 
9 Tih, O45 
13 834.2 
22 811 
23 6775 
26 T1365 
29 4775 
33 693.4, 7375 
35 8584 
6-7 693: 
17 728 /, 787 
18 T31 & 
2! 728 / 
23 693 d, T3876 
32 =: TAB /, TAK (xi) 
34 7924, 
350 T20// 
38 6977114, 718: 
I 6302. 710: 
12 6346 
17 862d 
18 735 ¢ 
23 533 
24 862. 
34 5707, 683 
35 TTd-¢ 
36 721 ¢, 783 
37 721 /, 896-31 
40 8 885 / 
4! 691 4, 7284 
42 6865 
43,45 T34é 
I 634a 
6 708d 
18 8652 
17 853 « 
21 716d, 744(i}- 
(xi) 
34 ; 
37 7122 
38-9  678¢ 
42 670-1, 5942 
42-3 6832 
43 810 
43-4 T1id-¢ 
44 723 4 
45 579 
46 7372 
49 725 b-c 
&1 737d 
§2 477 5 
1 T76 ¢ 
2 653, 728 / 


This Index extends from 1488 fo 1885 (printed 488— 885). 


628 


14 


NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 


MARK 
PAR. 
2-7 8616 
7 «T20f 
9 816 6 
10 683 2, 816 6 
12 717k 
14 712d 
1s 812 6 
17 675 
18 739-40 
22 467 
25 697, 711 a, 
725 a, 737 
28 694 
28-33 562 
29 857 6 
31 477 a 
32 688 a 
2 728k 
4 723 h, 882 
10 722 ¢ 
ir 8lle 
13 723 6 
14 7237 d, m 
17 687 
223 866 
24 722d 
26 684, 837 a, 
851 a 
30-33 716d 
32 727 m 
36 680, 856 
37 739-40 
40 834d 
44 715 
2 679 4 
7 719 a, 728 / 
8 680a, 6872, 
708 @, 718d 
9 695 4, 725 ¢ 
If 720 & 
12 679 
13 Ts f 
19 708 «f 
20 592, 7094 
a1 477 a 
26 7122 
27 682 / 
32 697, Tlla 
I 7238 6, 811 
2 688 a, 71le 
3 736 «/, 884.4 
4 8104 
§ 710 ¢, 738, 811 
a-c, 8l4a 


MARK 


PAR. 
728 7 
73% ¢, T51 ¢ 


676 c, 679 5 

T1183 

696 ¢ 

737 ¢ 

735 

716 5, 7377 

8156 

Tile 

707 g 

814¢, 816 ¢ 

7340, 806-6, 
8146 

644, 689 ¢ 

686 


728 /, ,807,810 

67Bb c 

686 

817 « 

710 6, 864.4 

728 /;, 

689 ¢, 818 ¢ 

107 ¢ 

7277 

691, 716 a, 
887 -, 866 


(i)—(iv) 
882 b 


8152 
858 

803 a 
815 a 
803 a 





MARK 
PAR. 
16 a1 604 a, 856 
12 697 4, 686 ¢, 
687 ¢, 7163, 
7882, 856a 
14 697 5, 686 ¢, 
708, 7163, 
788 a, 856 
16-17 477 a, 487 
LUKE 
1 32 708 /, T19 
3 707 ¢ 
6 T94c 
9 710 
12 727 6 
13 708 6 
17 501 a 
30 775 ¢ 
31 865 
33 713d 
47 774 a, 851 4 
51 766 
§2 865 a 
53-768 
&5 712d 
a7 708 4 
&9 708 < 
69-77 7746 
75 8546 
79 710¢ 
2 3 720 / 
8 862 
If T14a 
2! 709 ¢ 
22 883 ¢ 
25 %34¢ 
34 764 
36 784¢ 
39s «720/f 
40 T76 ¢ 
41-2 Tlle 
43 T14¢ 
44 767 
46 857 
52 T16 ¢ 
3 3 764 6, 887 
3 690 a 
6 592 
8 851 a2, 853 
9 858 
12 690 / 
13 7725 
14 690 /, 852 
15 885 5 


This Index extends from 1438 to 1885 (printed 488—885). 
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INDICES TO “JOHANNINE VOCABULARY’ 


a 


LUKE 
PAR. 
8 16 686 /, 8334, 899 
18 674 
19 855 
a1 866 (iv) 
22 767 
4 1 7724 
2-13 854a 
6-7 565 
7-8 643 
it 8638 
16 778 
17-19 6906 
19 768 
20 719 A 
21 732 ¢ 
22 776c, TTT-8, 
857 a, 859 
23 778 
24 720 f, 4 
25 727 m 
29 606 a 
32 562 
32-6 672-4 
34-885 
38 884. a 
5 I 725 5, 769 
2 786 ¢ 
2-6 1768 
3 716 6 
4 768 a, TI6¢ 
6,8 884c, 8354 
14 6954, 888, 
885 a 
19 884.0 
24 5623, 576, 694c 
25 88a 
26 576 
27 604 2 
29 834 6 
30 4492, 7182, 
853 
36-7 88380 
37 751 6 
6 8 793 
| 695 « 
13 833 a 
14 709 a 
1k 726 
16 T14¢ 
17 725 6 
20-2 889¢ 
21 750 5, 854 6 
32 554 
25 768 
27 856 


LUKE 
PAR, 
6 28 885 / 
32-4 TTB. 
35 856 
37 714d, 859.2 
38 769 
39 —s«8621 
40 7234, 5a, 
784-93 
41-2 881d 
43 tg 
44-5 S64 
7 1-10 8626 
2 862 6 
3 T13 m 
§ 687 a, T18¢ 
7 863 a, 6 
7-8 718, 855 
9 4771, 6784, 
864 5 
12 771, T16¢ 
13 1794 
19 682, 779 a, 
856 a 
23 859 ¢ 
24 604a, 689¢, 
856 
25 769 
27 68124 
28 683 6 
32 857, 861 
34 776 a, 8664 
35 854, 864 
37: 8840 
38 768 a 
44 7284, 768a, 
864 5 
47 580 a 
8 9 720 a, 6, 80224 
10 612-3, 721 ¢ 
12 85424 
13 $11 7 
14 676, 7165 7 
17 716:, 7384, 
859 7 
19 884.2 
21 728 ¢, 749 2 
24 832 
25 477 6 
28 644 
29 833 4 
41 765 a, 862 ¢ 
42 771 
48 4776 
50 47a, 607a, 
533 


10 


LUKE 
PAR. 
I 580 2 
4 707 a 
5 696 4 
8 748 c 
12 858 a 
14 633 « 
16 602: 
17 692 < 
23 792 5, 88 
26 7133 
a7 630c, a 
710, 72; 
29 767, 70 
32 802 2, 965 
35 «833 
38 TT1, 863d 
42 863 d 
47 793 a 
48 TT, Tay, 
50 = 885 / 
55 864 
36 692 ¢ 
87 839 foll. 
58 452-8, 06), 
839 foll., 
858 a 
60 720 
I 779 2 
2 853 
3 659 
6 863 2 
7 707a, 888, 
860 
8 692) 
12, 14 8696 
15 851, 8662 
16 671 4, 836-31. 
832 4 
17 478 a 
17-20 589 
1g 567, 5804 
21 678a, 8614, 
860, 864-5 
21-2 8653 
22 810 « 
23 560, 859 ¢, 
864 4 
26 860 
32 770 
38 Tle 
39 T1176, TN, 
TT9 2 
40 717 a, ¢, TIN: 
4! TT1 a, TI92¢ 


This Index extends from 1438 to 1885 ( printed 438—885). 
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NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 


861 a 

567 a, 5669 a 

718 3 

884¢ 

865 

856 

856, 862 

859, 864 

858 

712 7, 858 

712 ¢ 

858 

779 a, 
866 

859 ¢ 

696 a, 

865 


862 ¢, 


727 7, 


753 

856, 860 

6927 

854 ¢ 

860 

862 

691'e, T14¢, f 


18 


14 


15 


16 


LUKE 
PAR. 
58 565-6, 569 a, 
714¢, T16e, 
852 c 
59 566 
I 862 
4 773 
14 7287 
15 779 a, 8616 
19 720 f 
20 707 ¢ 
24 764 
27 TA a 
28 851 2 
29 856 
32 T14¢ 
34 674, 683/, 
720 /, 859 
35 «688 
I 765 a 
7 833 a 
Le | 865 2, 866 a 
21 861 
25 884.5 
26 450, 713/, 
720 f, 7922 
27 720 7, 792 6 
29 686 
33.7207 
2 718 a 
12 716 / 
20 720 f 
30 716 f 
+ T20f 
5 120/ 
6 767 
7 767 
8 T7185 z, 720/, 
782-8, 866 
II 727 f, 76 
12 851 
13 854 
16-17 860 
20-§ 770 
22-3 769 
24 728 6, 765 
35 674, 716 /, 
719 6 
2 686 5 
3 851 2 
3-4 8522 
4 781 
5 781, 77924 
6 467, 477 6, 
779 a 
7 862 





17 


20 


21 


a 


8 
9 
10 
24 
27 
32 


LUKE 


631, 698 ¢ 
720 f 

862 ¢ 

760 

858 

772 6 

7765 ¢ 

861 4 

720 / 

633 «7, 816 5 
719 45, 889 
789 

562 

857 5 

477 a 


This Index extends from 1438 to 1885 ( printed 488—885), 
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23 


INDICES TO “JOHANNINE VOCABULARY” 


LUKE 
PAR. 
13 696 4, 768 4 
1s 720 £ 
16 679 
17 718 f 
20 770 
27 713: 
36 725 d 
! Tile 
2 738 4 
3 6934, 765 
8 774 
6 678 a 
10 728 6, 884¢ 
15 883 ¢ 
17 721 / 
19-20 885 / 
22 653, 718 a, 
816 a 
23 7726 
25 570-1, 594d 
26 T17¢, f, 810 ° 
30 8592 
3! 179.0 
32 695 4 
33 4382, 843 
37 770 
42 728 ¢ 
45 713d, 771, 858 
47 716 2, 8664 
50 738 6 
51 7886, 866¢ 
53 667 
55 Tll/s 
56 = 711s, MIB 
59 727m 
60 693 ¢ 
61 779.2, 8646 
63 787 
66 692 
7o 713: 
2 687.2, 718¢ 
7 5674 
If 676d, 8062 
{3 7652 
5 772 6 
20 107 ¢ 
22 695 ¢ 
23 ~+=«-769 
28 864 6 
29 708 6 
223 807, 810 
38 676, 765a 
4t 7726 
44 7104 
46 692 7 


LUKE 
PAR. 
23 48 760 
49 767 
51 644, 713m 
53 716a, 7194, 
728 /, 857 ¢, 
866 (i)—{iv) 
56 b 
24 =é61 765, 8826 
3 779a, 8016 
4 833 
5 855a 
9 803.2 
12 6005, 6734, 
716a,7264, 
772, 798- 
804, 866 
(iil) a 
13 796 foll.—604, 
864 
17 725d 
20 765a 
23 803 
24 803 «2 
25 47a 
26 722 ¢ foll. 
a7 728¢ foll., 7 
29 858 a 
32 723¢ foll., J, 
775¢ 
34 560 
35 769 
36 725 5, 793-7, 
8042,884¢, 
854¢ 
36-43 794-7 
38 727 6 
39 =: T18 7, 861 
40 8044 
41 796.2 
43 768 5 
44 794/, 722 ¢ 
4§ 722 ¢, / 
52 644 
JOHN 
1 1 708 f 
i-x 448 
5 735 --h, 885 
(ii) ¢ 
6 734c, 885¢ 
7 464, 481-2 
8 706 £, 748 a 
9 635, 727.2, T75 
g-i1 483 


JOHN 
PAR, 
Ur GMa, 637, 
704, Ta 
12 481, 483: 
576. 676 
Tf 
13 44, 1% 
738 z 
14 | 
744 (x) 2, 
Tl, 77 
885 ¢, 8 
(li) 
¥q-17 T2372, TT. 
1§ 635, 885<- 
16 737 2 
18 604 4, 605, 7 
TT1, 804 
19 688, T70 
20 6T9-80 
21 885d 
22 7332. 885d 
23 696°, Ta 
886 in) < 
25 €80, 885d 
26 7254.7, 71 
T96 
26-7 635 
27 635, 0% 
833d, 8 
28 706 7 
29 607, 636, 717 
885 (0)a 
30 635, 885¢ 
31 684, T16) 
32 604. 7072 
33 707 a, T33¢ 
34 606, 676¢ 
38 T1Th 
36 885 011) 
37 T80m 
38 604, 6 
T20 x, 
728 d, |, 
864 5 
39 598, 6092,6 
885.2 
4! 717 c, 720¢. 
mm, 738; 
42 439, 675. 70: 
7142, 73 
43 T7174, TWA 
45  - T30m, TTB 
46 596 a, 609 
47 702a, 1 
127 /, 8) 


This Index extends from 1438 fo 1885 ( printed 488—88B). 
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NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 





JOHN 
PAR, 
lL 47-50 610 
48 885: 
49 684c 
50 464, 481, 488, 
598, 8853 
8! 634, 598, 672, 
853 5, 866 
(iv), 864d 
2 1 686d, 695, 
8538 
2 675, 686 d, 
858 
4 719a, 728/ 
5 T17d 
6 833 ¢, 885 (ii) 
6, ¢ 
7 707 «tf, 728 4, 
885 (ii) c 
8 719, 886 (ii)a 
9 717d, 886 (ii)a 
to 763, 885(ii)a 
It 464, 489-90, 
7127 
14 885 (ii) 4 
5 686,7514, 8126, 
835 (ii) a—c 
16 885 (ii)a 
17 72172, 860, 835 
(ti) 3 
18 885d 
19 679 4, 7083, 
7223 & 
20 675, 885d 
21 607 
22 491, 7217, 722 
a, /, 860 
23 483-4, 493, 
598 
23-4 464, 461 
24-5 626 
8 1 734¢, 765 a, 
852 ¢ 
2 644, 7187 
3 676a, 685a, 
107 ¢ 
4 885 (li)a 
5 6852, 7285 
7 673.0, 707e 
8 6144, 655, 728 
c, @, 862 
10 684 
12 464, 494, 5202, 
885 (ii)a 
(4 494, 524, 7287, 
866 a 


JOHN 
PAR. 
16 698 6,716 ¢. 744 
(vi) foll., 
771 
16-18 498 
16-21 497a 
17 681-5, 677 a, 
692 * 
18 488, 503, 582- 
6, 677d, 
771 
1g 582-5, 7104, 
716¢,7284, 
144 (vi) a, 
859 5 
20 7284, 1726, 
885 (ii) ¢ 
a1 7284, 7726 
22 481, 493, 885 
(ii) a 
23 707 /, 7217 
24 438 4, 688 
25 713/, 838e, 
885 (ii) 4 
28 6812 
29 860 
30 684, 885(ii)a 
31 685, 707¢ 
32 606 
33 727d foll., 754 
35 116¢ 
36 501, 885(ii)a 
I 780 
1-3 493 
2 481, 8534 
5 687, 726 
6 885 (ii) 6 
6-14 786¢ 
8 865 
9 713 /, 863, 885 
(li) ¢ 
10 seg 885 (ii)a 
10-15 728 
iI 766, a 
12 688¢, 885(ii)é 
14 712d, 885 (ii)a 
16 6522 
18 peta 
19 
20 pot 
20-4 640, 647-51 
21 464, 503-7 
23 647-8, 713 m, 
1145 
23 719¢, 885 (ii) 4 
23-4 640-51, 727) 


JOHN 
PAR. 
4 24 647 
25 635, 717 ¢ 
27 6734 
28 885 (ii) ¢ 
31 860 
34 456, 774 
35 604, 608, 6744, 
885 (ii) ¢ 
36 691 4, 727.4 
36-7 698 
36-8 856 
37.0 s«T8Te 
39-42 508-7 
42 727 k, T14a 
43 TT7-8 
44 720 4, 765, T77 
-8 
45 606 a, 689°, 
Taf 
46 885 (ii) a 
47 683 ¢ 
48 464, 506-9, 
634a, 5383 
49 676 5, 885(ii)a 
50 506-9 
51 863.2 
52 868,885 (ii), 
ra 464. 509, 684.4 
2 708, 718g, 
885 (ii) a-c 
2-7 720” 
3 685, 684, ¢ 
4 728 ¢ 
5 688d 
610, 8342 
6-15 728¢ 
8-11 673, 7884 
10 683 d--, 685 
13 688 ¢, 885 (ii)a 
14 852.a 
16 854¢ 
18 678 6, 7083 
19 807 
20 596, 673 4, ¢, 
7T16¢, 728) 
21 716 
21-3 581-5 
24 6144, 710d, 
860 
24-47 610-11 
25 T19¢ 
25-8 614c, T10d 
26-7 676-8, 581 
27 681-5 
28 678a 


This Index extends from 1488 to 1685 (printed 488—885). 
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JOHN 
PAR. 
5 29 865a, 7724, 
859 5, 885 
(ii)¢ 
30 681-6, 691<¢, 
138 ¢ 
34 693.7 
35 685d, 7482, 
851 4, 858, 
885 (ii) ¢ 
36 TI4c 
37 605, 6144, 767 
38 520 a, 707 a 
39 492, 7227, 855 
(ii) @ 
43 720 2 
44 885 ¢ 
45 855 
46 493 
47 493, 767 
6 1 726 ¢, 8lld 
2 698, 606a, 
606 a 
3 685 (11) a 
5 - 604, 608 
6 6952 
7 T10¢, 734d, 
852 
9 708, 885 (ii) 5 
10 765 
I 735 6 
12 768 
13 708, 885 (ii) a 
I4 635, 7274 
15 810 
16 718 /, 8184 
17 710 4, 7181, 7 
18 688 a, 832, 
862 
19 598, 8334, 864 
20 681./, 7134, &, 
8lle¢ 
a1 «= 6B2a, 721, 
735 6, 
22 865 (ii) ¢ 
23 726 ¢, 736¢, 
780 
24 786¢ 
26 692 c 
26-36 612-16 
a7 707 a, 784 
29 613-13, 547 
30 618 
31 717, 728 f 
32 727; 
33 6122 


JOHN 
PAR. 
6 35 517, 684 
36 512 4, 682, 606 
37. 763 
38 = «728g 
39 s«‘TBLe 
40 617,698, T&le 
41 718 5 
42 624, 719 a, 
777, 887 a 
43 718 4 
44 617, 710 g, 
T21¢ 
48 885¢, 885 (ii)a 
46 605, 885 ¢ 
47 6184 
49 717, 738 / 
50 710 / 
5! T1122 
51-63 7126 
§2 885 (ii) 5 
84 618 a, 721 ¢ 
54-8 T1104 
58 727 c, 886 (ii) 4 
56 707 a 
57 8844 
58 712d 
59 694 6, 777 
60 754 
61 694 a, 7185 
62 885 d 
63 619, 716 
64 620 a 
64-70 464 
67 652 a, 695 ;, 
835 6 
68 619 
69 619, 629, 885 
7° 695 :, 709 4, 
854.4 
71 695 :, 724¢ 
7 2 885 (11) ¢ 
3 652 a, 860 
& 520 
6 688, 71924, 
728 /, 862 
6-8 695 / 
i 728k 
8 719.0 
10 738 
12 682 
13 681 « 
14 885 (ii) 4 
1s 678 a, 767 
18 7207, 37a 
foll., 7642 








706 ¢ 
7271  foll. 


This Index extends from 1438 to 1888 ( printed 488—885). 
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JOHN 
PAR 
28 713 4, 8664 
29 885 (ii) a 
30 464 
30-1 623 
3! 707 a, 727 / 
32 727 g-r 
32-6 7186 
33 692 4, 854d 
33-6 7616 
33-58 S8Bla 
34-§ 723: 
35 684.4, 713d 
36 885 @ 
37 6924, 8174 
38 855 of 
39 676 a, 7284 
40 7194 
4! 728 h 
42 637 a, 856 
43 614 
44 708¢, Tilda, 
725 a, 
727 p, 787, 
833 ¢, 
854 a, 
885 (ii) a,¢ 
45-6 
47 6145, d 
49 832 
50 582 
51-2 110d, . 712d, 
714k 
53 683 ¢, 685 c 
55 624, 686 a, 
714, 861, 
885 (ii) ¢ 
56 478, 610, 8516 
89 726 a, 859 
Y 610, 687, 813, 
885 (ii) a 
2-3 883a 
4 184, 7852 
5 748 a 
6 698d, 7874, 
8865 (ii) 4, ¢ 
6-13 709 
7 653a, 720%, 
728 /, 
7-11 T7 
7-25 607 
8 737 a, 885 (ii) 4 
9 686 a, 861 
1! 652.2, 885 (ii) a 
16 693, 815 2 
18 626 


10 


11 


JOHN 
PAR. 
aI 719 d, 866 
22 726, 774, 861a 
23 672¢, 856 
24-5 698 
28 886 (ii) 4 
29 625, 725 ¢ 
30 728 ¢, Slle 
3! 698, 885 (ii) 5 
32 672 a, 7284 
35-8 624-5 
38 464, 647 
39 «=—«-_:« 581-5, 594, 
687 a 
39-4! 
4! 707 a, T7195 
1-5 T2la 
1-10 858 
3 601, 614a, ¢, 
852 5 
4 601 
5 683 ¢ 
6 694, 7214 
9 692.7 
10 687 «2, 768 
iI 715 d 
12 682¢, 7364, 
863 
13 736 6 
14 626, 885 7 
15 626, 715d 
16 614 a, ¢, 7237, 
862 
17-18 687-9, 715d 
18 576-8 
19 815d 
20 685 (ii) 
21 679 ¢ 
22 885 (ii) a 
23 864, 685 (11) ¢ 
24 770 
28 712d 
29 683 
31-3 726 a 
33 674 
34 716 5, 7223 4 
35 708 1, 7224 
36 674, 835 a 
37-8 626 
38 626 
40 637 
42 627 
I 6965, T34c, 
770, T71a, 6 
2 734, 768 a, 
780 


t 
t 


49 
50 


50-2 
5! 


JOHN 


PAR. 
716 ¢, 7280-p 
529, 710d, 


528, 545 
710, 886 (ii) ¢ 
864 


885 (ii) 4 

686, 771 4 

529, 719 ¢ 

534 

639-34 

634 

6075, 5394, 
7107, T1132 

464, 686 

535, 862 

696 4 

684.2, 885 (ii) 4 

466, 610, 7138¢, 
721 6, 
811 4, ¢ 

609 

885 (il) a 

716 ¢, 728) 

636, 713 ¢, 769, 
811 4, c 


This Index extends from 1438 to 1885 ( printed 488—886). 
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11 


12 


51-2 
52 
53 
54 
55 


57 
1 


2 


JOHN 


PAR. 

718 f 

676 a, 682 f 
5386 


710, 738 f 
885 (ii) a 
696 c, T71 


885 (ii) a,¢ 
861 4, 685 (ii) d 
456 «2, 686, 

6745, 677, 

678 d, 


154.a, 756, © 


861 5 

7213, 860 

647, 7136 

538, 702 

677 a 

639 4 

681, 692 4 

450, 718 /, 
716 ¢, 728 p, 
866 6 

1Td 

6394, 692 2, 
719 f, 7276 

672 

692 a 

7197, 859 4 

617, 710 zg, 
866 «2 

710 df, 7246 

538-9, 704, 
866 a 


JOHN 
PAR. 
, 12 35 657, 716 5, 
735 ¢, 
748 a, 
776 d 
36 539-40, 715 2, 
748 a, 
775 d, 782— 
8, 8659<¢, 
866 
37. «840 
38 766, 853 
38-40 6736 
39 AO 
39-40 612-18 
40 688¢, T3T¢, 
818, 
885 (ii) ¢ 
41 610, 7127 
42 464, 726, 7654, 
861 a, 8842 
42-3 640-1 
43 744 (vi)a 
44 768 f 
44-5 598 
44-6 043-4 
44-8 826-31, 832c 
47 614¢, 687 a, 
693 g 
47-8 582-5 
50 885 7 
13 1 680¢, 720d, 
744 8 (vi) 
foll., 860 
1-3 657-8 
2 724 ¢, 8542 
3 637 a 
4 712 ¢, 886(1i) 4 
5 6742, 712 2, 
768 a, 
885 (11) 5 
6 636 
ri 626 
8 860 
10 128 a 
10-11 6452, 857¢ 
14 861, 885 7 
1s 885 (ii) ¢ 
16 672, 683 ¢, 
7231, 775 a, 
784 foll. 
17 784 foll., 859¢ 
8 680 5, 709 4, 
710 4, 
722 &, 
766 a, 








JOHN 
PAR. 
13 18 84 Ui, 
885 (iii 
19 545-6 
20 671). 1% 
733 ¢, 
836-31 
21 T27 4, Sli; 
22 607, 833 
23 596 a, 744 
foll., % 
24 885 (ii) 
25 744(x),% 
26 7240, 7 
26-30 TMe 
27 692 5. 885( 
29 885 (1i)2 
30 S440, TN 
718; 
33 656, 67 
T16 4, | 
885 (11) 
34 “3 
36 658, 7) 
728 d, 
37 692.4. Tl 
843, 8 
38 679, 68 
715d, § 
885 4 
14 1 546, 7274 
I-12 464 
2 682 4, 684: 
2-3 661, 688: 
3 637 
4 658, 696 
5 728d 
6 696 ¢, T8377 
7 605, 626 
8 852 
9 605, 6264 
10 546, 707 4 
tI 546 
12 646, 662 
15 T14h 
16 706.2, 7 
T2007 
17 627, 127 7 
17-19 598 
18 637 
19 7166 
aI 697 4, Tl 
885 j 
22 714, 716 
23 637 6 
26 720 7, 723: 


This Index extends from 1438 to 1888 ( printed 438—885). 
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JOHN 
PAR. 
28 687, 658, 662, 
683 ¢ 
29 546 
31 627 
1 684, 7274 
2 674 
2-6 885(ii) 64 
3 857 ¢ 
45 674, 707 a 
674, 683 2, 858, 
864 
Q-10 707a 
12 843 
13 T16da 
14 696, 7764, 4, 
784-93 
1s 696, 717 2, 
7232, 776 
a, 6, 78&— 
92 
16 659-60, 676 ¢ 
19 716 /, 728) 
20 683¢, 7214, 
7233, 776a, 
6, 784-92, 
854 ¢ 
21 625, 626 c, 
692 a 
22 719 6, 884d 
24 605, 719 4 
28 715 ¢, 751a 
26 7207, 7238 ¢, 
727 p 
27 708 ¢ 
I 645, 6942 
2 679, 726, 885 
(11) 6 
3 626 ¢ 
4 708 ¢, 7214 
8 658, 728d 
5-7 662 
6 718 d, 771 
7 7207, 728¢ 
8 682-5 
8-10 85446 
9 464, 547 
10 653 
11 682-5 
13 727 p, 861 
16 
16-19 698¢, 7166 
19 735 6 
20 857 
20-22 718d, 771 
a1 6764, 708 4, 


17 


18 


33 


= 
! 
ne) 


Cont mh be WG Ww 


12 


JOHN 


PAR. 
7214, 811 /, 865 
598,719, 685d 


464, 548 

639.2, 5, 674d, 
8538 

549, M71 ¢, 
81l¢, f 

639 5 


7127, 658 

629 a, 691 ¢ 

685 (11) 4, ¢ 

815 ¢, 885 (ii) 

b,¢ 

860 

885 (ii) ¢ 

672 c, 860 

652 2, 885d 

680, 709 d, 
7107, 7344, 
7886, 885 
(ii) 6 

606, 678-, 885 
(ii) 

788, 816c 


JOHN 
PAR. 
13 7645, 768, 885 
(1i) 6 
14 6838 a, 885 4 
15 767, 886 (ii) c 
16 767 
18 TALf, 735d, 
885 (ii) ¢ 
20 672 6, 6944, 
712 / 
22 787 ¢ 
24 764 5 
25 679, 735d 
26 680, 709 d, 
7346,7886, 
856 ¢ 
27 679 
28 745 a, 8l14c, 
8155, 885 
(ii) 
29 885 (ii) 5 
31 635, 715 4 
32 710d, 7246 
35 T1138 /, 718 
36 635 a, 713 m, 
719 5, A, 
764 
37 614¢, 727 r 
38 727 r 
40 76224 
2 676d, 7342, 
805-6, 8144, 
885 (ii) 4 
3 787 ¢ 
4 tg 
5 6745, Tha, 
765, 806 a, 
885 (ii) 3 
6 721 ¢, 7524 
7 861 
8 6145 
9 728 ¢, 814c 
10 577, 693 
| 670 ¢, 677, 
707 ¢, 864/ 
12 762 a, 76, 
788 a 
12-16 693-4 
13 6144, 713 2, 
745, 760, 
885 (ii) 4 
1s 7522 
17 718 7, 1792, 
; 807, 810 
18 ; 
19 860, 855 (ii) ¢€ 
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JOHN 
PAR. 
19 20 689 a, 7138¢, ¢, 
721/, 885 
(ii) ¢ 
23 707 ¢, 886 (ii) 
a,¢ 
24 679, 722 &, 
769-70 
25 885 (ii) 4 
26 5962, 610, 744 
(vi) foll 
26-30 753 f 
27 tf 
28 722 4, 760 4, 
T74¢ 
28-30 8654 
29 813., 864, 885 
(ii)e 
30 451-8, 462a-<, 
839 foll., 
858 a 
31 6832, 885(ii) c 
31-3 751 
32 6786, 817, 
885 (ii) ¢ 
33 775d, 888 (ii)c 
34 756 
38 465, 551, 606, 
T27h 
36 722 4, 861 
37 687 ¢, T2322, ° 
856 a, 885 
(li)a 
38 541, 681 ¢ 
39 «~—s«© 44, 7187, 754, 
885 (11) a, 4 
40 600, 716 a, | 
THe, T51c, 
8324, 866 
(1}-(iv) 
20 = 607, 710 4, 
7187, 815a 
2 596 a, 728d, p 
3-11 798-804 
4 727 a, 885 (ii) ¢ 
& 600-1. 607, 
716.4, 7266 
A 760, 866(ii)—(iv) 
8 465. 552-60, 
722 a foll. 
8-10 6738¢ 
y 491, 7223 a-/ 
11 466, 560, 600, 
7266, TI15d 
12 672, 858 
13 728 «/ 


20 


21 


14 


ce | 


-8 


fo oh | 


JOHN 


PAR. 

725 / 

728d, 8865(ii)d 

694¢, T13 z, 
137d 

695 7, 7194, 
728 /, 749 

599 a, 601, 
694d, 885 
(ii) a 

636, 681 «, 
725 f, T96- 
7, S804a, 
813.2, 854¢, 
858, 884- 

780 

723 e-g, 8B4¢ 

721 /, 885(ii)a 


7167, 726 ¢, 
738a, 811d 

710, 727 a 

5442, 662.4, 
7187,719 7, 
723 6 

736 ¢ 

725 5, f, 764, 
884 c 

768 

6766, 796 a, 
885 (11) 4 

691.7, 6937, 
710.7,713a, 


_—_—_——_— —_—-— 
—_ ee ee, . ee 
——— a © 


JOHN 
PAR. 
21 9 607, 7llz,. 16 
769 
10 T19 2, 7234 
Ir @3c, mT 
7132 
12 602, 751, 73 
810< 
12-13 636 
14 5875, O&% 
695-, Tig 
T38 4 
1s Tl4a, 7% 
885 (ja 
15-17 437-41, 714 
738 ¢ 
16 = 862, 885 (ii), 
17 6245. 6% 
728 A. 8 
(ujé 
18 693 ¢. TIE, 
735 6, 8 
885 (11) ¢ 
19 710d, Tl, 
7344, Hi 
20 596 7, 607, 63 
695 4, % 
(vi) foll., 
20 foll. 638-9 
22 T35.a 
23 706 7, 735 
25 885 (11) 4 
ACTS 
1 4 7942 
14 749d 
Is 708 7 
16-20 7224 
25 720: 
2 1 737 «2 
14 726 ¢ 
17 592 
38 » 485 ¢ 
5) 1§ 736.2 
20 725 ¢ 
6 3 7122 
7 43 645.2 
58 T72a 
35-6 7254 
8 16 485 « 
19 5942 
27 645. 
32-5 TTA 
9 33 7362 
42 4762 


This Index extends from 14388 (o 1885 ( printed 438 —885). 
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ACTS ROMANS 
PAR, PAR. 
10 735 6 8 17 844 
25 45a 35, 37 744 (iv) 
43 4762 96m 478 
48 465 ¢ 17 722 h 
17 476 a 2! 583 a 
24 T1224 32 478 
28 745 33 474 
4 728 ¢ 10 g-11 Sl 
a1 7452 11 474, 7224 
41 =: BOTS 14 474 
2 708 7 21 601 a 
13 735 6 ll 2 722; 
17 853 a 6 478 
23 476 a, 693 7 32 7222 
19 710 12 21 Me 
31 476 a, 507 a 13 1 569 4, ¢ 
34 692 7 14 3-22 Tlée 
3 692 7 4 725 a 
22 725 ¢ 15 24 604 4 
27. ~—« 6:17, 8044 1665 722; 
12, 16, 
17 7452 
4 476 1 CORINTHIANS 
c 
Po eat 1 13, 15 488¢ 
33 735 b 22 479 
38 720: 204! 727 o 
4 § 7l4y 
30 710 2 842 
19 476.4 5 he 
23 782 a 3 TASK 
13, 21 6045 6 12 594 a 
35 814¢ "9 = 
il 645 a qT 31 570 c 
6 10, 8 10 834 6 
: 17 7450 9 1-5 594e 
a7 1245 18 870 ¢ 
19 501 2 10 2 475. 
12 504 4 a7 ons) 
aa 725 ¢ ll 18 507 6 
23 5045 12 13 475 a 
13 2 478 
7 4742, 6075 
ROMANS 14 25 645 
1-27 Tli4tg 5 560, 802 ‘ 
8 50la - 5-8 65974, 7167 
17 648 6 604 6 
4 71 24 569 2 
20-8 478 16 13 725 a 
2-6 478 23 6380-1, 728 q 
3 474, 728 h 
: se gla 2 CORINTHIANS 
6 517 8 617 7279. 
19 7736 ll 32 723 ¢ 


NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 


GALATIANS 
YAR. 
1 6 673d 
2 4 884a 
9 720 ¢ 
16 474, 7233 
20 517, 744 (iv), 
(x) 
8 6 474 
8, 10, 
22 722s 
27 475a 
4 10 648 4 
19 598 4 
20 735 6 
30 722 h 
5 1 7254 
12 709d, 7846 
13 717 f 
EPHESIANS 
2 4-5 T4h(iv)a 
8 10 5692 
19 629 
5 2 744 (iv) 
8 715 g, 783 
25 744 (iv) 
6 12 66924 
PHILIPPIANS 
1 1% 744 (iv) 5 
19 7638 5 
29 474 
2 15 748 2, 740¢ 
3 12 735 / 
4 13 744 (iv) a 
COLOSSIANS | 
1 4 475 
13 568, 5694, 570¢ 
16 569a 
2 5 475 
9 72a 
10, 15 569a 
16 648 5 
4 12 7252 
1 THESSALONIANS 
l 9g 737 f 
2 7 663 
4 8 828 a, 882 2 
14 47T4a 
5 os 715 g, 782-8 
2 THESSALONIANS 
2 11, 12 474a 
16 744 (iv)a 


This Index extends from 1488 (to 1885 ( printed 488—885). 
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ede Nea — ee ee ee Ce. e.  _ 


1 TIMOTHY 
PAR. 
12 744 (iv) a 
16 474¢ 
18 692 7 
13 638, 7354 
18 723 h 
3 677a 
a2 TIMOTHY 
12 4T4¢ 
2 692 7 
12 844 
2 60la 
TITUS 
16 6012 
I 669a 
3 50la 
8 474 ¢ 
15 17389 
PHILEMON 
5 475 
HEBREWS 
6 645 
9 713 h 
12 79% 
18 8lic 
3 476 6, 853.2 
8 845 
4 485 2 
2 728 /, 
23 604 4 
2 727 A 
24 727; 
7,9 687 a, 856 
32 485 «2 
I 478 ¢ 
6 476 6 
18-19 722¢ 
a1 645 
34 «=: 858a 
2 475 6 
JAMES 
25 600, 7264, . 
900 
8 722 ; 
17 478 
19 476 
23 476. 5962, 
7224, 7905 © 


4 


— 


JAMES 
PAR. 
+ 716 
5 722 ’ 
1 PETER 
8 475 
12 6005, 7264, 
800 5 
21 476 
24 592 
4 677 a 
6 723 4 
19 693 7 
3 59ta 
‘“2 PETER” 
13 832 c 
20 722 ¢ 
I 832 c 
1 JOHN 
1 604, 8044 
1-s 616-20 
9 74a, 848, 
861 a 
1 7207 
3, 5 638 
. 687 a 
8 W272 
g-10 539 
II 656 
12 5653a 
18, 29 628 
I 609 
8, 12 728% 
17 6032 
18 728A, 744(v) 
1g 628 
23 487 6, 5534 
24 628 
2 628 
3 722% 
6 628, 727 9 
7 
9 498, 723 e 
10 723 4 
12 604 
14 604, 723 v, 
Tl4a 
16 629 
17 585 «72, 859 4 
18 651, 681 ¢ 
6 637 a, 727 
10 4914 





1 JOHN 
PAR 
5 10-13 4814 
13 6533 
16 609 
17 TAa 
20 G37, 856 
3 JOHN 
14 609 
JUDE 
6 8006 
REVELATION 
l 41 745 
4 639 
5 696 ¢ 
13 74 
2 1 7% 
13 696 ¢ 
17 T11L& 
26 564, 6945 
3 7-14 T37f 
9 744 (iv) 
14 696 ¢ 
19 set 
20 725 
5 6 «Tee 
6 8 563, 5445 
10 727 f 
717 7 
9 3, 10, 
19 563 
20 646 
ll 3 696 ¢ 
6 56S, 5045 
12 10 563 
13 2-12 S642 
7 5944 
| 8, 12 646 
1d 9, 11 646 
18 564, 5946 
16 9 664 6, 5945 
17 6 696 ¢ 
12, 13 564 
18 1 564 
19 20 723 
20 4 646 
| 6 564 
22 14 564, 5944 
| 15 7289 
17, 20 631 
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II. SUBJECT-MATTER (ENGLISH) 


[For Synoptic and Johannine words not in this Index, see the English 
alphabetical lists in 1672—96 and 1707—28] 


Aaron, ‘‘ the holy one of God ” 885 a 

Abide 707; ‘“‘abiding in” 659-60; 
‘* abiding,” higher than ‘‘ believing ” 
667 

Above, from, 707 

Abraham, God's “‘ friend ” 596 a, 789 a, 
790 ; hi8 faith 472-8 

Adders, deaf 6142 

Allusiveness, in Jn 488-9, 446; speci- 
mens of 450-8, 762-3, 797, 804, 
831 

Alone, “the linen cloths alone” 804 

Ambiguities, verbal 444-5, 529, and see 
Index to ‘‘ Johannine Grammar” 

Annas 764 

A phesis, the sabbatical “ release’ 690 

Apostles or Missionaries in the first 
century 5044 

** Appeared to” or ‘‘ was seen by” 
(apOn) 597 6 

Apprehend (sara\auPdvw) 785 ¢ 

Authority 5623-94; ‘‘receiving author- 
ity,” explained by Origen 484 


Baptism, baptizing 485, 487, 498 
Baptist, see “‘ John” 

Begin (vb.), only once in Jn 674a 
Beginning (n.) 706d 


Beholding (@ewpéws) 507 foll., 
sometimes unintelligent 506 
Belief or faith, not used by Jn as noun 
467; Mk’s doctrine of 467; meaning 
of, influenced by Christianity 478 ; 
‘*thy faith hath saved thee,” unique 
agreement as to, in the Triple Tradi- 
tion 477; insignificance of ‘‘ faith” 
in the teaching of Epictetus 479; 
a lower and a higher 506; inferior to 
‘‘knowledge ”’ 559 

‘* Believe” or “trust,” a key-word in 
the Fourth Gospel 468—861 

Benefactor, a name assumed by several 
Eastern kings 871 

Blood and water, the fountain of 606 

Bowing the head 4681 foll. 

Bread 699; ‘‘ the true bread ” 518 

Break (bread) 675 

Brother (metaph.), not used in Jn till 
after the Resurrection 701; ‘the 
brethren” 708; ‘‘my_ brethren” 
748-9 

Burial of the Lord, the, verbal differ- 
ences as to 866 (i)—(iv) 


Child 676; ‘authority to become chil- 
dren of God” 579; ‘receiving little 
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children” 698; ‘‘children of light” 
783 

Coming, vbs denoting 680-9; the 
coming of the Lord 680 foll. ; ‘‘come 
and see,” a Talmudic formula 689 ; 
‘* He that cometh,” a technical Jewish 
term 633; ‘“‘thy king cometh” 684; 
s. also 694.4 

Compassion 677 

Cross, the, taking up, bearing etc. 
7026, 842; in connexion § with 
‘*following”’ Christ 848 

Cry aloud 7824 foll. 


Darkness 710; degrees of 544 

Dative w, ricretw 470-90 

Deaf, the, not mentioned in Jn 614 

Debts, remission of, in the sabbatical 
year 462, 690; Mt. has “‘debts”’ for 
‘sins’ in the Lord’s Prayer 462 

Destruction, parall. to ‘‘ Judas Iscariot” 
8102; ‘‘the son of destruction” to 
be ‘‘destroyed” 591 

Devils, authority to cast out 5804 

Diminutives, Jn’s use of 736 ¢, 788 

‘Disciple that Jesus loved, 
744 (x); at Christ’s tomb 600 

Double Tradition, defined 447 foll. 


the” 


Edition, a second, hypothesis of in Lk. 
8Tla 

Elenchos, the convicting Logos or 
Spirit 60924 

Enemies, ‘‘a man’s enemies shall be 
they of his own household” 793824 

Enlightened, ‘‘those who were once 
enlightened ” = “‘ baptized ” 485 a 

** Eternal,” applied by Jn to nothing 
but ‘‘life” 706 

Exergetes and Kakergetes 671 

** Eyes, lifting up the,” symbolical 606 


Faith, see “ Belief”’ 

Family of Heaven, the 696 

Father, divine 711 

Fear (.¢. worship) the Lord 88a, 661 


Fellowship 619, T00 

Fire of coals 711 

Five Thousand, Feeding of the 812 

Flesh, metaph. 699; ‘‘ all flesh” ogg 

Following Christ 840-3 

Forgive, forgiveness 683; authority to 
forgive 575 

Free (adj.) 712; ‘‘I am free and, 
friend of God” 7882 

Freedom 737¢; Epictetus on “free 
dom ” and ‘‘ slavery” 717 ¢ 

Friend, ‘‘my friends” T76a, 
distinction between ‘‘ friends” a 
‘‘servants ” 789-91; ‘‘a friend d 
Caesar” 788a; “I am free and: 
friend of God” 788 a 


Galilaeans, the, described differently y 
Lk. and Jn 6064 
Galilee, the sea of 811d 
Glory, glorifying 712; 
spiritual nature 489-90 
God, 


in Jn, of a 


Going, vbs denoting 653-64; “go and 
bear fruit ’’ 659-60 

Golgotha 807 

‘*Government, the,” Jewish traditions 
on &70 

Greater, of persons 683 

Greek, classical, fails to represent 
Semitic traditions about trast in God 
470 ; low-class 732, 736, 737 

‘* Grow in the understanding of God” 
627 


‘* Hating one’s own life” 480, 713/, 
761, 7922 

Head, ‘‘bow the head,” meaning of 
451 foll., 889 

Hearing, the Johannine and the Synop- 
tic view of 612 

Heaven, the opening of 530 4, 866 (iv) 

Hebrew, ‘‘believing” or ‘‘ trusting,” 
meaning of, in Hebrew 469-71 
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Hell, ‘‘ destroying in hell,” parallel to 
“ casting into hell” 666 

Hillel, abrogated the Remission of 
Debts 462, 690 

** Holy One of God, the,” 835 

Hosanna 807 

Household, ‘‘they of his own house- 
hold,” Heb. ‘‘ men of his house,” Syr. 
‘*sons of his house,” =‘‘ friends ” 
787 


I AM [HE] 532 
‘¢ Israelite, an” 727 / 


** Jews, the,” the term how used in Jn 
47, 718 

John, St, the Baptist 482 

John, St, the Evangelist, see “Johan- 
nine Grammar” Contents, passim, 
and, in Index, ‘‘ Allusiveness,” ‘“ Am- 
biguity,” ‘‘ Emphasis,” ** Metaphor,” 
‘‘Mysticism,” ‘Narrowing down,” 
‘*Quotation ” 

‘Joseph, son of” 776-8 

Jubilee, the, =the Sabbatical Year 6904 

Judas Iscariot, parall. to ‘‘destruction” 
10a 

Judging, judgment 714; not in Triple 
Tradition Tl4d; ‘‘judgment,” not 
used by Mk 585; ‘“‘day of j.” not 
mentioned in Jn 585 a; ‘authority to 
do judgment” 581-5 

‘¢ Judgment seat, 2” or ‘*the” 7465 


Kingdom, antithesis between k. and 
‘authority ” 568; ‘‘the k. of God, of 
heaven” 6854 

Knowing, vbs denoting 621-9 


‘Law, your” 715 
Life, ‘hating one's own life” 450, 7137, 


792.2; ‘‘authority to lay down one’s | 


life’ 504 
Light, children (or sons) of 788; the 
Light of the world 748 


| 





Logos, the, described by Philo as 
“standing” 738 ¢ 

Look, ‘‘stoop (?) and look in” 788 

Loosing the shoe 883d 

‘*Lord, the,” meaning “‘Jesus” 779 foll. 

Love, different words for 486, 596, 716, 
728 m—/; the n. not used by Mk 697 

Luke, a compiler of traditions in various 
styles 758; hypothesis of a second 
edition in his gospel 8712; his view 
of ‘‘authority” 568-71; avoids brd-yw 
658 ; Jn differs from 606 a, 778; where 
Lk. omits, Jn intervenes 798 


Manifest (vb) 716 

Maran atha 680-1 

Mark, his doctrine of belief or faith 467 

Marvel (see ‘‘Wonder”) rebuked by 
Jesus 67824 

Mary Magdalene at Christ’s tomb 601 

Meant (freye) 4912 

‘*Meek,” an epithet om. by Jn in 
quoting Zechariah 456 

Metaphors, Johannine 699, 867 

Midst, ‘‘standing in the midst,” used 
of Jesus 793-7 

Might, mighty 686; ‘‘mighty work” 
686 ¢ 

‘“‘Minister” and “slave,” apparently 
used by Mk as parallel terms 717 ¢ 

‘*Multitude, the great” 789-40 


Name, the, believing in 468 

‘* Narrowing down” 481 

Nathanael, his profession of belief 488; 
the calling of 6714 

‘*Nazareth where he was brought up” 
778 

Nicodemus, the dialogue with 498-6; 
‘a ruler of the Jews” 7652 

Night (metaph.) 718 

“Nos qui cum eo fuimus” 803 a 

‘“‘Now,” different meanings of 719 


' “Own, his” 720 
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Parable, see ‘‘ Proverb” 

Paraclete, the 720 

Paul, St, his view of ‘‘belief” 475, 478 

Perfect belief, knowledge etc. 620 

Peter, St, at Christ’s tomb 600 

Phantasm, phantum, or spirit 813 a 

Praetorium, not in Lk. but in Acts 
Sl4é¢ 

Praying (xpoceéxouex) not mentioned 
by Jesus in Jn 640 

Prepositions in the Four Gospels 
861-5 

‘*Privately,” not used by Jn of Christ’s 
teaching 673 4 

‘‘Proverb” and ‘‘ parable” 731 


‘*Qui cum eo fuimus” 802 4 

Quotation, Johannine, of Zechariah, 
inaccurate 456, 757; from Scripture, 
how introduced 7223 4 


Rebelling 502 

Receiving (persons) 689, 721 ; ‘‘ receiving 
little ones” 839 

Recognising 639 a 

‘* Reigning with Christ” 944 

Rejection, Mk, Lk., and Jn on 8238 foll. 

Remission of sins 690 

Resurrection, Christ’s, revealed dif- 
ferently to different persons 600 

‘‘Retaining sins” T21 

Revelation, ‘‘God revealed Himself by 
degrees’’ 600 a 

Righteous, only once in Jn 668 ; applied 
to God 691 ¢ 

‘*Rising again,” an ambiguous term 
529 


Sabbatical Year, the 6904 foll. 

Salim 721 

Samaritan Woman, the, dialogue with 
647-51 : 

Scripture, ‘believing the s.” 491-3; 
‘“another s.” 723; “the s.,” ‘‘this s.” 
722; ‘‘the scriptures” 722 

‘*Sea of Galilee, the” 811 


Seeing, vbs denoting 901—€11, ™. 
Philo on Gen. i. 31, “God av 
(diSer) his works” G1l¢ 

Sending, vbs denoting 733; “He thu 
sent me” 733 

Serpent in the Wilderness, the 46, m1 

Servant 738; bondservant 788; ds 
tinction between ‘‘servants” smi 
“friends” of God Tt, 1780-91 

‘‘Signs,” i.e. miracles 521 

Simon, father of Judas Iscariot T™:; 
Simon, in Heb. confusable w. “those 
with us” 8024 

Sing, Christ singing 794 

Single Tradition, defined 447 

Sins, remission of 690; Mt. substitutes 
“debts” for ‘‘sins” in the Lori: 
Prayer 462 

“Slave” and ‘‘ Minister,” used by Mk 
as parallel terms 717 g 

Sleep, ‘‘ He giveth unto his beloved a 
sleep” 515 . 

“Son of man” 6265, 539.2, 704; the 
Eldest Son ‘‘ looking at the Father's 
acts’? 607; Sons of Light 78 

“Spirit, a,” = phantasm, or phantom 
818 a; a spirit or messenger, in Epic- 
tetus 7270 

Spirit, the, ‘‘the Spirit of trath” 130/, 
727 ; Spirit or wind, rveiza 65 

Standing, applied to Jesus 125, 793-7; 
to God, Wisdom etc. 7357 

Stretching out the hands 693 

Stumbling 545-6 

Synonyms, see note on next page 


Talmud, the, on authority 569¢, 5702 

Testimony, see ‘‘ Witness” 

‘*The Lord (Jesus),” in narrative TT9 

Tradition, see Double, Single, and 
Triple Tradition 

Transliteration 728 /, 

Triple Tradition, defined 447; does not 
agree in a single saying of Chnst 
using the verb “believe” 477 
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Trouble 727; ‘‘freedom from trouble” 
in Epictetus 706, 787% ¢ 

‘True, truly, truth 727; ‘knowing truth” 
703 

Trusting or believing 469-78 

Truth, see “True” 

**Twelve, the,” how mentioned by Jn 
671 4 


Understanding (God or man) 694-9; 
implies sympathy 626 


‘* Verily” and ‘Verily verily’? 6064 
Vine, metaphor of the 630 


Water 699 

Wind or Spirit, rveGpa 655 

With, ‘those with us,’’ confusable in 
Heb. w. “Simon” 80324 

Witness 698; believing witnesses 522; 
witness=testimony 708 

Wonder, in a bad sense 671 a, 678 a—<; 
‘‘I saw and wondered,” a phrase 
used by Greek tourists 673 ¢ 

Worshipping 640-61; different from 
‘* prostration ’ 8483; ‘‘we worship 
that which we know” 647 
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By ‘‘synonyms” are meant (1595) ‘‘ words so far alike that at first the reader 
may take the thought to be the same, though it is always really different.” A 
more exact term—if it were English—would be ‘‘ homoionyms.”" Strictly speaking, 
some might say that there are no ‘‘synonyms” in John, i.e. no words that convey 
precisely the same shade of meaning. 
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[The main object of this Index ts to guide the reader to some paragraph in 
‘* Tohannine Vocabulary” where a characteristic Johannine word ts mentioned or 
discussed. It does not contain e.g. dpros, cdpt, or Odwp, decasuse these words are nu 
characteristically Johannine. But ‘‘bread,” “flesh,” and ‘‘ water,” in the Engtish 
Index, will guide the reader to passages illustrating the Johannine characterists x 


of these common words. 


For conjunctions, prepositions, pronouns etc., the reader ts referred to Index IT]. 


of ‘* Johannine Grammar.”) 


Afpady 851 

dyaés 682 

dyad\i:dw 851 

dyavaxréw 684 

dyardw and giidw 436, 
596, 716, 728 m—y, 
744 (i}—(xi) 

dydwn 716, 851 

dyarnrés 674 

dyyeAla 620 

ayyé\\w 886 (ii) 

dyyeXos 672 

ayidiw 8354, 851 

ayios, 6 a. Tod Geod 835 

dyrltw 8865 (11) 

dywrlfoua: 764 

adeApds, ol ddeAGol 708, 
adekddés cov 851 

déns 851 

adixla 764 

aberéw 823-32 

alyiadds 750 

Alywy 707 

alpw, d. dpdOarpovs 608, 
&. oraupéy 792 6 

alwy 672 a, els roy 4d., 
els rovs ad. T12a, 7284 

alwvos 710, 715 

dxddapros 695 

axdyO.vos 784, 805a 


dxotw, w. accus. and w. 
gen. 614a—< 

uxupbw 8244 

adfOea 27 

adyO4s 727, 810, d. and 
adnbivds 727 h—# 

adnOcvds 727, 764, a. and 
ddnOis 127 A—i 

adnOds 727 

adeedw (Jn xxi. 3) om. 
in 885 (ii) 

a\Ad 708, adr’ els and 
dd\Xos 756 

GAXona: 885 (ii) 

d\Xos, and aA’ efs 756 

aAXérpros 851 

ddbn 885 (ii) 

auaptdyw 853 

duaprla, Adeois auapriwy 
690 


duaprwrés 698 
auhy 696 

duydés 885 (ii) 
auwedwr 696 
avayy&X\w 616, 620 
dvaywwwoKkw 689 
dvdxesuar 689d 
dvax\lyw 689 
dvarixrrw 689d 
avdoracts 5239 ¢ 


avarpérw 885 (ii) 

dvaxwpéw 810 

dvenos 696 ; 

dvépxopat 886 (ii) 

drOpaxcd T11 

dvOparrocrévos 886 (ii) 

dylnus 762 5 

dylornuc tr. 731, intr. 
672 


“Avyvas 764 

dvolyw 853, 866 (iv) 
dyritéyw 764 
dyrhéw 710 

dvyw, -Oev 707 

divos 852 
awayyé\Aw 616, 675 
adwapréouas 679 
drecdéw 501, 885 (ii) 
aréxw 679 
dmicréw, -la, -os 681 
dwoBalew 763-4 
drodléwu: 687 
dwrobricKxw 710 
dwoxahiwrw 788 a, 853 
dwoxérrw 709d, 794 
dwéxpiors 765 
drodtw 679 
dwopéw 832 
adwoordé\\w 723d 
awécrodos 672 
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dpxh 108, 810 
p halen 835 (ii) 
oper 674 


d.pespa. 
deGéveww, 679 d, 724, 858 


atréuaros 515 a 


agdopdw els 475 


Badus 765 

Bator 886 (ii) 

BddrAw, BeArynplyn 884.4 

Barrifw 485c¢ 

Bdrricua 678 

Barniorhs 678 

Bdwrw 765 

Bacirea 685 

Bacitxés 886 (ii) 

Baordiw oravpéy 792 5b 

BnOarla...wépay rot ‘lop- 
Sdyou 708 

ByOfabd, v.r. 
etc. 706 

BnOdX\edu 658 

Bijua 745, 750 

BiBpdcxw 8865 (ii) 

Blos 694 

Br\acdnpéw, -la 674 

BrAérw 600, 607, 728 

Bodw 752 ¢ 

BovXetopac 766 

Bots 766 

Bpaxlww 766 

Bpaxd 166 

Bpépos 676 

Bpovrh 734 


BnOcada 


Pur Ty, 





WORDS (GREEK) 


Bpaors 746, 750 


TaBfadd 712 
yafoduAdxcoy 833 


yapéw, -os etc. 686, 658 


yéerva 688 

yelrwv 766 

yeulfw 882 

yeved 632 

yeverh 865 (ii) 

yerrdw 708 

yépwr 885 (ii) 

yewpyébs 684 

ynpdoxw 586 (ii) 

yloua 784, y. and 7p 
Tc 

yuwwoxw 621-9, 715, 788 a 

yAwoobxopnoy 885 (ii) 

yrwpiftw 766 

yvaords 767 

yoyyusw 689 4, 718, 853 

yoyyvopuss 718 

Todyo@d 810 

ypduua 767 

ypauuareds 693 


pad, sing. and pl. 693, 
722 


ypdgw, TO ‘yeypaupéroy 
Touro 7223 ¢ 

yeryopéw 696 

yunrds 810 

yurh (wife) 696 


Aatporifouas 679 

daiudvcoy 679 

3axpiw 686 (ii) 

Aaveld 679 

deicés 691 

déouar 858 

detre 810 

déxopar 689, 721 7, 825-31 

déw 866 (iii) 

écd 692, Sid Tiva 653 4, 
884 ad 

did Boros 665 2, 854 

dayoyyusw 6896 

dudyw 79424 

dcadldwys 767 

dcafwrrus 712 

Staxovéw 717 

cdxovos 717, 810 

dtaxdoro 734 

dcapeplfw 679 

Svacwopd 7182, om. in 
885 (ii) a 





diarplBw 885 (ii) 
é:daxrés 885 (ii) 
d:ddoxane (voc.) 694 
Algupos 710 
dteyelpw 832 
dixacos 691, 727 
dixatoctvn 854 
Sixatbw 854 
diydw 750 

dcwxw 854 

déXos 811 

déta 712 

Sotdf{w 712 
Sovredw 854 
dovAos 717 /, 728, 790 foll. 
vvauss 669, 686 
Suvarés 686 
bweexa, of 5. 695 
Swped 885 (ii) 
Owpedy 746, 761 
Spor 682 


‘Eavrod, -o» 720 / 

‘EBpaiorl 718 

éyyl{w 687 

éyyvs 718 

éyw and elul 718 

Edvos 687, 718 

&0os 767 

eldoy 610-11, (deity 609, 
ldwr 699 

el3os 767 

elul 107, 718, fh» and 
éyévero 784¢ 

elphyn 854 

els for év 884, w. Barrl- 
fecOa 476.2, w. mioretw 
470 foll. 

els ? dN els read as dAXos 


parall. 
wpocépx. 801 a, 5 
éxarovrdpxns 676 
éxBddr\w (Saruseca) 679 
éxduw and évdtw 806 
éxet 627 a 
éxxerréw 885 (ii) 
éxr\é-youas 709, 883 
éx\exrés 676 
éxudoow 762, 768 
éxvedw 886 (ii) 
éxrelyw xetpa(s) 698 
éxxéw 7616 
\auoy (al. -wr) 687 
é\arréw 885 (ii) 
é\drrey 8386 (ii) 
é\avvw 83838 


to 
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w 856 

éd\edw 677 
dXenpootyyn 885 
freos 677, 727 ., 886 
éXebGepos 713, 761 
éXevOepdw 712 
Prypa 886 (ii) 
é\xbw 710 
“EAAqes, -orl 718 
Aawrifw 685 
éuavroi, -d» 718, 866 
éuSpiuaoua: 713, 811 
éuds T18 
éuraltw 686 
éumwiuwhyui T68 
éumrdpor 8865 (ii) 
furpocfer 681 a 
éurriw 693 
éudarifw 59T 5, 716, 761 
éu@ucaw 886 (ii) 
é& 861-2, w. wriwretw 

470, 450 
évddw 689, ¢. and éxdéw 


806 

évecdéce 866 (i) foll. 

Evexa 693, 854 

év0d8e 768 

évvaurés 768 

évxaina, 835 (ii) 

dvragudfw 784 ¢, 761 

évraguacués 788, 784 

évrebOer 768 

évruNloow 866 (i) 
foll. 

éyvwriov 768 

cidyw 833 

éfépxoua 687 a 

Eteoriw 594, 685 

dterdtw 751 

éfrytouar 769 

dtoporoydoua: 678 

éfovcla 5623-94 

étourrdgtw 570 6 

éfumrvlgw (Jn xi. 11) om. 
in 886 (i1) 

dopry 711 

éralpw 865 

éwa:réw 787 a 

éraparos 885 (ii) 

ératpov 811 

éxera 769 

éwevdurns (Jn xxi. 7) om. 
in 886 (ii) 

érepwraw 672 

éwl 884, micredw é. 470- 
77 

éxiyecos 886 (ii) 

émiywwonw 685 


856, 


mm mn i i 6 e 


émirlOnwu, V.r. wep near 
506 


émrixplw 885 (ii) 

érovparivos 885 (11) 

éwrd, érraxis 692 

épavraw 885 (ii) 

épyafoua: 613, 728 

Epyor T28 

Epnuos 679, T28 

épunredw 713, 728 /, 

Epyoug: 630-9, fpyouc 
and #\Gor 694, 6 épysd- 
pevos 688, édAfrVOa 
687a, édA\fr\vOery wpa, 
Epxera: wpa 689 a—d 

épwrdw 706 

éc Ol 600 

Ecxaros 696, ¢. hudpa 715 

Erepos 687, 856 

érod{w, Eropos 688 

edayyeNlfoua, ebayyéduor 
670, 682 

cd8oxéw, -la 696 

eddéws 698 

etOdew 885 (ii) 

evéds (adv.) 693 

evAoyéw, ebhoynrés 674 

etvoéw Tl4e 

"Eqdpalu 710 

éx0és 888 (ii) 

€xOpés 600, 792 a, 856 

Exw 796 a 

éws conj. 785, prep. 884 


Zros 8365 (ii) 
(yrnets 8865 (ii) 
Swh 715 
Sorvrun 713 
fworndéw 716 


"H @47¢ 

iryenwr 682 
HOeror etc. s. Ow 
nxw 687 a, 856 
"HyXelas 680 
jAccta 856 

7jAos 886 (ii) 

hrep CAT < 


OdrXacca 811 
@dvaros 710 
Gavaréw 679 


| Oapcéw 811 


Gavyd{w 671 a, 613 e— 

Gavpacrés 611 

Oedopa: 604, 123, 066 

OéAnua 728 

Odds, fveder, “Wa, 4 
735 b,¢ 

Geés, 6 49T a 

OeooeBys 886 (ii) 

fepareiw 683 


Gyan B85 (is) 
Okivus 611 
Gp¢upa 888 (ii) 
Gonréw & 
Gurydrnp 678 
Oupwpbs 735 


"IdawBos 684d 

ldouar 663 

Ge 674, 813 

ldeiy 609-11, s. clde 

(Sos 730, car idler W3, 
ol [Scoc and ra (den T904; 
(res) raw liluw 690 

lSod 674 

lepets 688 

"TepocoAupetrar 136 

ixayés 683 


"Iovéates 713 


"Iwdyns (Peter's father) 
714 

"Iwo (Mary's husband) 
857 


Kdyw 887 
xadalopw 886 (ii) 
cKalapl(w 676 
kalapopuds 833 
xablapbs B5T 
xaéé(oua: S57 
xaGeidw 693 
Kaagas 857 


This Index extends from 1488 to 1885 ( printed 488—885). 
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xaraxplyw 6TT 
earacuaerw TO 


735 


xerruplaw 676 

cepSalira 682 

képua 686, 885 (ii) 

Kepuariorys 885 (ii) 

Ke@ahy, §. «Alyw 

xijros 769 

xywoupds 885 (11) 

anptacw 638 

Kygas 709 

«rddos 674 

rdw 675 

xcrelw 858 

x\érrys 858 

k\fiua 674, 835 (ii) 

xA\nporoéw, -la, -os 684 

KMpw 858, «Mew xcepadty 
451-8, 462, 839 

KyX\wras 885 (ii) 

Kopooua, 693, 858 

Kolunois B85 (1i) 

Kowds 6776 

xowdw 677 

xowwwria T00 a 

xéxxos 693 4 

xodasfw 728 ¢ 

xédaos 728 ¢ 

co\d\uBiorhs 813 

xé\wos 769 

coduupnOpa T20 

xopworepow Exew 885 (ii) 

xowihw 859 

xéoos 738 

xpaBarros 678, 736 

xpdtw 763 0—f 

xparéw 691, x. duaprias 721 

Kpavyagw 753 a—/ 


WORDS (GREEK) 





xplO.vos 708 

kplyw 677 d, 714, 859 
xplois 859 

kptrrw 859 

xrhwara 694 

xuxrdw T70 

xéwrw, forms of 799 ¢ 
xuptedes 570 

xpos (6), of Jesus 770 
xwpés 679 


Nauoras 748, 758 
Nady 688, parall. to dxAos 
789 


Narpela 836 (ii) 
Aéyw hist. pres. 8044, 
Meye Mla 
Aéyrioy 885 (ii) 
Aéwpa, -ds 685 
Aevelrns 770 
AGafw 726 
M@uwos 886 (ii) 
NGoBoréw 859 
NOborpwros 885 (ii) 
Mrpa 886 (ii) 
oylfopa. 770 
Abyos, s. Joh. Gr. Index 
Noyxn 753 
AocSopéw 835 (ii) 
Aovw 728 
Avcos 859 
Avwdéopat 727 c, 812 
downy TT1 
Abxvos, -la 685 
Avw 6794 


Malvyoua: 8865 (ii) 

paxapos 859 ¢ 

MdAxos 886 (ii) 

parGaryw 813 

parva 717 

Map@a 717, 771 

Mapid({u) (the mother of 
Jesus) 686 

Mapid(u) (sister of Laza- 
rus) 771 

paprupéw 708, 7236, 858 

paprupla 695 b, 726, 834 

papriproy 695, 726 

paprus 696, 726 

pagrié (disease) 692 


ee 


a re 


pdyxouat 8865 (ii) 

péyas 683 

peOepunredw 728 /,, 812 
peObw 762 

pelgwv, of persons 688 
pévw 707 

peplfw 679 

pépruva 676 

pépos 860 

pécos, s. lornu, 798 foll. 
pecbw 885 (ii) 

Mecolas 717 

peorés 788 

pwerasaivw 860 
peravoéw, -ooa 691 


Meraty 860 
perpnrhs (Jn ii. 6) om. in 
885 (ii 


unvtw 771 
yalrw 886 (ii) 


puxpbs 686 


povoyerhs 771 
pbvos, Ta 606010 udva 804 


. Nagwpaios 860 
| NaGavafy 718 


: vdpdos 788 


vetw 885 (ii) 

vepéryn 676 

yircos 676, 860 

ynorevw, wnorela, ricris 
681 

vexaeo T71 

Nixédnpyos 718 

serrhp 685 (ii) 

vier 728, 818 

vyodw 818 

vouy (Jn x. g) om. in 
885 (ii) 


— vbuos 715, 860 


| 


yécos 679, T2944 
vupgn 860 

viv 719 

vot 718 


| vioow T58 


Z0Nor 885 (i) 


‘Odryéw 861 


This Index extends from 1488 to 1888 ( printed 488—885). 
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d8cropla 885 (ii) 
686s 696 


Siw 885 (ii) 

60610» 716, 772, 804 

olga 621-9, 715 

olxla 634 

olxoseowérns 634 

olxodouéw 675 

olxos 684 

oluas 886 (ii) 

éxrw 7723 

éusvdw 694 

Suovos 861 

duobw 686 

duoroyéw 678 a, 861 

600 737 

évdptoy 835 (ii) 

dvoua B68 a, ricredw els 
Td 5. 488 

évos 861 

b»7ws 834 

wow 885 (ii) 

Srws 695 

Spacis 601 

épaw 601, 606-6, 738, 
wpOn 597 6 

épylfoua: 861 

Spxos 687 


épparés (Jn xiv. 18) om. 


in 886 (ii) 

dop.% 8865 (ii) 

écTréow 861 

Sor:s 885 

dre T7565 ¢ 

Src 726, riorevw 6 476 

oval 696 

ov pdvoy 758 

ovv 883, 885 

otrw 719 

ots 680, 866 ¢ 

ovyl 861 

ogelrw 861 

épOarpous alpw 608 

dxAos and Aads 739, d 6. 
wodus 739-40 

éyapiov 713 

éyla 813 

dys 886 (ii) 


Tlacddpio» 736 ¢, 885 (ii) 
wadloy 676 

wais 862 

wahadés 687 

wapd 885 

wapaBabw 8942 
wapafody 669. 687, T21 a 
wapayw 687, 813 
wapadoc:s 695 


‘epaveloias 886 (ii) 

waparlOnps 693 

wapaxpyjua 693, 863 

wapeut 862 

wapépyouas 631, 687, 735¢ 

wapopla 669, 721 

rappnola 744 (xi) a, (é&) 
wr. 713, 719 

war 604 

warhp 711 

wedw 684 

wepagw, -acuds 695 

weuwrw 728, 6 réuwas (xe) 
728 ¢ 

wevOepos 885 (ii) 

wevTHKovTa 884 

wépay rot "lopddvouv 714, 
818 

wepi 885, ol w. Ilérpor 
802 a 


wepderw T11/ 

wep Bdd\d\w 676, 806 a 

wepidéw 885 (ii) 

wepdornus 886 (ii) 

wepmwaréw 656 

wepnoodss 758 

wepréurw TT2 

weprlOnus 809, 818, repe- 
€0nxay v.r. for éwéOnxay 
805 

weptrony 709 

wérpa 691 

ry} 736 

wnds 709 

wiyxus 863 

widtw 723 

wempdoxw 806, 814 

WUTTEv p- xi—xil, 
463—561, 681, perf. 
472, 519, 629 

wiorexbs 736 

wlorcs 478 c, 681, ©. Oeov 
467 

wiords 681, 736 a, 862 

wrelwy 5046 

wiéxw 809, 814 

wieupd 753 

w\700s 834 

wAnpns TT2 

| =npene 814 

| Analoy 687 

wrocdpioy 736 


wrotews 691 

wrovros 681 

wrevpa 656, 20 , oe 
Spustoaro re x. Bib 

wvéw 863 


wrod\dacs 814 

wots, 6 6x\Acs ©. 13-4 
wodtrinos 783 
wopevoua: 653-64 
wopreia 814 
wopptpeos 886 (ii) 
wéois 885 (ii) 

wécos 683 

wérepos (Jn vil. 17) 0m in 


Bereh 678 
wpeaBirepo 680 
Ps, w. pucpou 7904, x. 
wrov G8la, +r. 
rou (inf.) 868 
wpodyw 682 
wpoBarixh 886 (ii) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


wpoBdrioy 886 (ii) 
wpoéBaroy 723 


wpoca:réaw 886 (ii) 

wpocalrns 737 

wpocépyouo. 649, 671, 
801 a—é 

wporeuxy 688 

wpocevxopua: G49, 688 

wpocxéwrrw 863 

wpocxuvéw 640-51 

wpockupyThs 885 (ii) 

wpoo pd-ytoy 796 a, 885 (ii) 

wpbcwmror, wpo r. 68la 

wpbrepoy, (75) adv. 708 

wporpéxw TT3 

wpdgpacis 834 

wpwi 815 

=pwla 754 

wpwros 682 

wrépra 885 (11) 

wricpua 885 (ii) 

wrvw 693 2, 737 

wrx ds 688 

wey Gdvopat 863 

wip 682 

wwros 677 

| Twpbw 737 


This Index extends from 1438 fo 1885 (printed 488—885). 
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“Paffe 694c, 815 
*PafBovwel 694, 737 
ddiopya 787 


Zapapelrns 868 
Zapapeiris 885 (ii) 
Zapapla 778 . 


Zaravas 692 

ceopuss 630 

onpualyw 794 

oypueiow 669 

Zrwdp 778 

Zinwy (father of Judas 

Iscariot) 79% 
Zeuw 154 


oxyvdéw 8865 (ii) 

oxrnpbs 754 

oxopritw 863 

oxoria, -os 710, 868, 864 

optpra 746, 754 

Zorouuy 884 

covddproy 778 

cogpla, -és 696, 884 

owreipa 809, 815 

orelow 693 

omépua 693 

omhayxrifoua 677 

oméyyos 815 

owédépos 692 

orddios 864 

oravpés, -6w 678, 792 5 

oréparos 815 

orndos 773 

orhxw 728, 787 

orod 885 (ii) 

oréua 884 

orpépw 884 

ov 726 

ovyyerhs 778 

oudr\dyw 864 

ouudépw 754 

curdyw 682 f 

ouvayury) 694 

ouvvanlfoua 7944 

cuvaydxeuat 689 

ouveccépxouat 8865 (ii) 

cuveois, cuveréds 695, 865 

ouréxw 8844 

ouriGea (Jn xviii. 39) 
om. in 885 (ii); see 


curinurc 696 
curpadnrhs 885 (ii) 


WORDS (GREEK) 


cworaupdw 678, 817 ¢ 
ourriGepat 174 
otpw 8865 (ii) 
Zuxdp 726 
odppayliw 754 
oxliw 866 (iv) 
cxlopa 815 
cxovloy 885 (ii) 
cugw 693 
copa 674 
owrhp 174% 
ouwrnpla 74 


Tarewdés, -6w 865 
Trapdcow 727 
Tdxeoy 886 (ii) 
raxéws 774 

Te 865 

texvlov 676 a, 886 (ii) 
réxvov 676 

teredw 774 

reréw 865 

tédos 680 

Terwrns 689 

répas 816 

Terapratos 886 (ii) 
rerpdunvos 8865 (ii) 
Tnpéw 714, 816 
TiBepeds 726 

rlOnpe 6594, 7. Puy} 715 


1 tlerw 865 


Tih 746, 755 

tlrdos 8865 (ii) 

Tére 695 

TtTpaxdoro 738 

tpirov, éx rplrov 696, (7d) 
tpiroy 884 

tplros 695 

Tpoph 865 

Tpuryw 680 4, 710, 755 

rowos 685 

tugdAdw 886 (ii) 


‘Ty:hs 728, 816 

vdpla 885 (ii) 

Bédwp 728, 884 

Upets 728 

buérepos 774 

Swdyw 652-64, 713, 816 

bwdyrnos 755 

Owaptis Oeod 476 4 

brdpxovra, 7a 694, 865 

uwép 692 a, 885 

vmrnpérns 719 

darvos 865 

urd 885 

uwdderyua 836 (ii) 

Uwoxplyopat, -Kpiols, -Kpt- 
Ths 684 

bropuprhoxw 775 


Scowmros 885 (ii) 
Sorepoy 866 
bdayrds 885 (ii) 
Cyroros 683 
byéw T11c, 666 


dayew 680 4 

palyw, épayn 740¢, 885 (ii) 

gavepés 686 

gavepdw 59745, 716, 788 

gayepws 738 

gavés 885 (ii) 

@aidos 885 (ii) 

pebyw 682 

girAréw and dyardw 436, 
598-6, 716a—/, 128 
m 

grla 716 

S2\rwos 720 

gdlros 775, 866 

PoBdopar 6438 a, 681 


Ppayé\Xoy 685 (ii) 

dpéap 775 

Ppbvinos 366 

pvrakh 683, 696 

duréw 752 ¢ 

gas 715, 866, >. xbopov 
748 


duwrifw 485, T75 


Xapyal 886 (ii) 
xaps 775 
Xeluappos 885 (ii) 
Xeyuwr 816 
xAlapxos 788 
xo\aw 885 (ii) 
Nopragw 692 
xwr6s 685 
xwpéw 816 
xwplor 816 


WVeidos 885 (ii) 
Yetorns 885 (ii) 
ymragdw 617, 604 
Pipos 711 h 
yoxos 885 (ii) 
Yuplor 724 


ws (when) 775 

woaryrd 816 

woel 693 

worep 866 

wore 698 

wraptoy 736 ¢, 788, 666 ¢ 
wrloy 866 


This Index extends from 1488 to 1885 ( printed 486-—885). 
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INDICES TO “JOHANNINE GRAMMAR’ 


I. NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 


[The references are to paragraphs, indicated by black numbers, whith, 
in this Index, run from 1886 to 2799. The thousand figure ts sa 
printed. An asterisk distinguishes numbers up to [2000.] 


MATTHEW 
PAR. 
2 3 782 
6 670 5 
23 293 
B 11 839°, 961°, 
996°, 401.2 
4 8 963° 
13 293 
18 342 f 
23 709 a 
5 3 679 ¢ 
re | 490 6 
12 689 d 
14 639 
1§ 948°, 3756 
22 708 « 
23 613S¢, B34c 
; 25-6 520 
STT a 
6 oe 
7 4 bids 
7 836 
it 743 
16 708 d 
at 263, 6806 
22 $35 a, 409 
24-6 5880a 
a7 915° 
8 6 5ee 4 
8 688 
37 1628 4 


MATTHEW 
PAR. 
9 2 569 5 
9 $94 6 
aI 270 a 
28 339 
10 11 487 a 
14 487 a 
19 583 
23 $22, 499 
23 583 a 
27 709 6 
ll 3 940° 
8 216 6 
18 477 
18 253 a 
35 689 2 
25-7 165 
37 886 d,¢ 
12 14 173 
25 261 6 
29 817 d 
32 B53 ¢ 
46 $95 
50 799 (ii) 
| 13 3 m2 / 
13-14 0036 
14 144 
19 799 (iti) 
21 O33 
86 34.2 
14 3 00 4, FIT d 


MATTHEW 
PAR. 
14 7 536 f 
15 428 c, 1% 6 
a0 008-10 
23 963° 
25-6 I+ 
26 220 
27 914°, 298-2, 
9 
15 2 533 
6 799 (iii) 
11 060°, 646 
[4 G13 ¢c, 534< 
18 646 
29 TH a 
16 g-10 7086 
18 Te3 
19 617-19 
23 566 ¢ 
24 437 4, 406-515 
38 S76 
17 1: oes* 
17 304. a 
18 582 
18 517-9 
19 3 3T9 
2 6TT 
2 Asa 
20 (1 708 ¢ 
13 373 a 
18 266 4 


This Jndex extends from 1886 to 3199. Before numbers with * supply 1. 
¢.7. [1}990° ; dcfere others, 3, c.g. [2)000. 
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26 


27 


NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 


MATTHEW 
PAR. 
28 598 
I 810 a 
7 687 (ii), 781¢ 
It 293 
12 666 ¢ 
22 5386 
23 971°, 342¢ 
25 906°, 953° 
42 356, 3964, 621 
12 2653 a 
18 563 6 
46 886 a, ¢ 
8 T84.¢ 
25 $29 a 
30-2 9860a* 
32 439 (v) 4 
3 707 
5 2290.2, 588 a-d 
8 197 a 
13 322, 499 
14 709 a 
18 711 5 
23 4389 
25 186 2, 588 a-d 
26 
30 317 / 
35 256, 5802 
5 918° 
vi 607 
14 928 a ° 
18 864.2 
20 463 4 
a1 945 ° 
22 702 2 
23 945° 
25 703 d 
28 T7212 
29 532 5 
30 307 c 
39 6795 
40° 462 «/ 
47 928a* 
50 575 a 
5! 666 a 
56 111, 4782 
61 $31 
63 THd 
64 915 (vi) a®, 
220.2,245a 
65 370 6, 668 
72 900 5* 
14 914°, 9605° 
2 950 ° 
12 587 a 


——— — 


pas 


MATTHEW 
PAR. 
13 737 5 
18 64 b-< 
19 294.4, 537 (ii) 4, 
732 
27 610d 
30 666 a 
33 738 
633 
55 318 
57 201, 769 
62 067-8 
63 733 
I 310 
6 17le 
7 1864 
10 307 6 
18 743 5 
MARK 
5 670 4 
7 899°, 043, 
668 2 
8 961°, 996°, 
@1la 
9 202, 7062 
16 342 f 
21 709 2 
27 6944 
32 425 b 
39 «708 
I Tlla 
4 294.4 
5 550 6 
7 156 a 
13 304 4 
19 235 a 
37 950 ° 
3 710 
178 
9 294 2 
13 962 ° 
25 261 5 
26 598 
27 617 a2 
29 508 
31 896 
35 —«- 799 (iii) 
I 342 f 
12 098 6 
14 799 (iii) 
17 068, 593 
21 948°, 375 4, 
872.2, 5982, 
702 d 








5 


10 


MARK 
PAR. 
26 917a° 
36 378, 570d 
4! 168.a, 6946 
iI 903° 
22 666 7 
27 3704 
28 270 a 
30 2370 a, 668 4 
35 4826 
36 237 a, 4306 
37 688d 
41 679 4 
3 363 a, 364.4 
1o-13 487 a 
17 460 a, 517d 
22-4 686/ 
32 020 
36-7 4282 
37 613, 69064 
38 745 a 
45 008 a 
46 963-3 ° 
48-9 341-6, 472 
49 220 
50 914a°, 320-1, 
699 
52 449 2 
13 799 (iii) 
15 950 * 
18 261 4 
17 449 a 
19-20 7066 
32 917 (iii)—(vi)® 
34 487 2,496 ¢,615 
38 5604 
I 576 
2 962 ° 
| 156 a 
19 863a, 364.4 
a1 696 4 
24 733 
25 679 ¢ 
28 156 a 
37 396, 593 
43-7 51382, 602 
45 B34¢ 
47 tell 
2 379 a 
10 Tlla 
I! 677 
21 649 a 
23-4 603 
26 366 
27 693, 6494 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
e.g. [1}999°; defore others, 2, ¢.g. [2}000. 
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12 


18 


14 


MARK MARK LUKE 
PAR PAR. PAR. 
33 265 5 14 63 270 5, 563 c 6 39 B13, Mad 
45 167, 588 71 960 5° 42 167 
I 8102 72 914* 43 CB (ihc 
7 687 (ii), 7Tlc | 15 1 969* 46 6805 
8 047 736, 7874 47 680 « 
15 858 ¢ é 464 b-c 49 015° 
23 6314 I 068 a 7 1 71004 
24 5386 I 870 a 2 684 / 
25 533 a 19 556 a 6 580 
a7 343 ¢ 22 7388 19 900° 
28 971° 23 880 5 33 263 2 
30 906*, 958° 36 633 44 663 a 
32 466 (i) a 40088 47—«TBa 
II 356, 3965, 621 42 048, 067-8 48 781 ¢ 
12 366 ¢ 43 291 8 1 S44 
15 563 5 16 2 310 10 093 4 
25 603 6 Mle II T99 (iii) 
28 665 5 v3 
37 466 5 [ 948°, 375i, 
40-8884 LUKE 8724 
3 707 1 3 004° 19 294.2, 99% 
685 a-—b 37 356 a 21 799 (ii1) 
8 197 a 45 356 a 25 163 4 
10 700 a 2 30 478 32 963 ° 
II 533 4! 715d 46 663 5 
13 $22, 499 3 16 e99°, 961°, 50 237 a, 4305 
16 711 998°, 043, 51 586 d 
20 078 a, 441 b-< 4012, 568d 54 6794 
a1 439 18 335 a, 4147 9 4 487 a 
23 686 a5 19-21 4602, 40a § 437 2 
31 255, 580 a—/ 20 617d 13 428 a 
35 678 4 1 072 17 $39 (i) 2 
2 918° 14-15 8742 23 437 2, 496,61 
3 668 a, 607 16 292 26 580 a 
7 583 30 542-8 27 S76 
10 928 a* 3! 709 a 28 963 ° 
17 4683 5 36 694 4 37 S31 ¢ 
18 945 “ 40 425 5 4! 364.4 
19 702 d 44 709 a 10 21 689 9 
20 945° 5 1 342 /, 354 21-2 165 
14 71a 2 354 ll 2 683 a 
25 833 6 3 942 f 7 7116 
26 $07 ¢ 14 598 4 9 536 
3! 518 a-5 19 294.2 13 743 
36 679 4 20 559 5 aI 533 
37 482 2 27 8944 22 617d 
43. «911%, 9282° 6 983 a* 36 = BBBc 
46 5754 8 710 39 $29 2 
47 658 a II 178 | 4! 760 
49 111, 363 a, 12 962 * 42 083 2 
364.4 20 679 ¢ 12 3 709 6 
58 $31, 451 23 689 2 II 532 
61 587 a 25 679 24 144 
62 220a, 2452 33 518d 32 679 ¢ 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
e.g. [1]999°; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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@ bo 


Go Or 


NEW 
LUKE 
PAR. 
58-9 620 
3 621-23 
8 621 
26 335 a 
28 532 6 
12,13 883a 
33 261 4 
30 781 ¢ 
6 781 ¢ 
16 477 
18 677 
20 786 ¢ 
31 7116 
33 —s«789 
5 $32 
3! 265 4 
2 874.4 
28-9 810a 
3! 613 2 
35 687 (ii), 781c¢ 
42 539 
I 342 ¢ 
2 971° 
4 906°, 953° 
10 690 
18 897 a, 62232 
23 663 4 
I 838 a 
8 220 2 
12 197 a 
18-19 332 
33 255, 5602 
3 928 a* 
14 463 6 
19 71a 
20 T2124 
27 59S 
338 : 
39 807 ¢, 799 (ii) 
42 679 4 
45 463 d 
47: 928.a"* 
48 072 
50 983a*,985.2°, 
658 a 
53 111, 3864.24 
54 875 a 
58 960 6° 
60 914°, 9605° 
61 649 a 
67 220 a 
69 915 (vi) a* 
7° 220 a, 45a 
I 969° 


23 


ce a es ee 


LUKE 
PAR. 
8 787 2 
9 637 a 
33 —s«*T88 
34 318 5 
36 623 
38 839, 347 
48 3172, 818 
49 818 2 
gt 391 
53 957 5 
53-4 067-8 
I 310 
12 664 4 
a1 472 6 
36 307 
36-42 4682 
39 220-1, 269.7, 
699-700 
41 708 a, ¢ 
43 335 
47 700 a 
JOHN 
I 987°, 9942", 
806, 863-8. 
396 
I-2 8366 
1-8 694-7 
3 801, 440, 478 
3-4 996" 
5 141 
6 987°, 377, 358 
7 802-4, 525-8 
7-8 063 
8 105-7, 113, 882 
9 377, 609 
g-11 606¢ 
10 801 
11-12 570 
{2 268-9, 4484, 
799 ¢ 
13 268-9, 87la 
654, 723 ¢ 
14 946 * 
14-17 284-7 
14-18 180 
18 896 “-900°, 
925-7 °, 
$30, 371, 
478 4, 479, 
607, 671, 
665-6, 723, 
799 a 


TESTAMENT PASSAGES 


JOHN 
PAR. 
1 15-34 601-3 

16 146 a, 4144 

16-18 pref. p. vii 

17 301, 41l¢ 

18 938°, 964°, 
375 a, 306— 
9, 382,615, 
706 foll 

19 481 

19-21 766 (i) 5 

20 189, 401, 593 

20-1 600 

a1 940°, 965°, 
248 ¢, 498.4 

22 1138 

23 401 

24 214, 461 

26 998°, 399 

26-7 401 

26-33 653 

27 084a, 104a, 
688d, 687 

28 965¢*, 172, 
648 

29 988°, 509, 624 

30 896 *-900°, 
927°, 330, 
$60, 369- 
71, 41, 
4785, 671, 
666, 718 
foll. 

31 064, 887 

31-3 M1 

32 963-5", 458, 
478 

32-4 5872 

33 947*, 961°, 
$36, 382, 
509 

34 3662, 401, 473 

35 63 

36 649 

38 279 a, 649 

41 901 5°, 965* 

42 458 a, 649 

43 471, 6% 

43-5 970", 666 

44 289 

45 931-2", 418 2, 
643 

45-6 3289 

46 933", 245, 
8 ¢ 


e.g. [1]099° ; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 


655 


This Index extends from 1686 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 


INDICES TO “JOHANNINE GRAMMAR” 





JOHN 
PAR. 
1 47-51 76 
48 952°, 3278, 
373, 1c, 
652 
49 966°, 669 
50-188, 236, 941, 
248°, 373, 
653 
5! 968°, 2652, 
275, 336, 
62362 
I 965°, 69% 
1-2 64461 
3 081 
4 239-30, 643, 
647 
5 414, 487, 5165 
5-7 633 
6 O70, 261-3 
7-8 487-8 
9 939°, 016-8, 
069 a, 261- 
8, 459, 
606 a, 607 
Te) 424 
I 366 (i) 
12 874, 394, 395 
13 553 6 
14-16 5682 
15 928°, 558 ¢ 
16 437 
16-18 688, 639 


18 179, 183 a, 400 
19 439 (111)—(v) 


19-20 3831 
20 021-4, 146, 
48 
21 382, 467-9 
22 406, 469 
23 0692, 6569, 
654, 670 
23-4 466, 644 
24 996 2°, 254 
24-5 959°, 374, 
491¢,da 
25 0842, 104a, 
607 
I 071 a, 2902 
2 9383 * 
3 S76 a 
3-5 573, 603 
3-7 908-8", 612 
5 316 a 
8 614 


JOHN 
PAR. 
8 10 966°, 248 
1 438 
12 256, 554 
13 931-2*, 141. 
211, 2654, 
275, 503 
15 686 < 
15-21 pref. pp. vii- 
Vill, 066 
16 917a*, 986°, 
203, 32632, 
697 
17 301, 606 
18 966", 181, 
187, 258, 
476 a, 
477 5, 484, 
19 092, 181 
19-20 668¢ 
20 574, 534 a, 606 
21 156 a, 574, 
58a 
22 670 4 
22-3 3772 j 
23 4m 
23-4 40 
23-5 688 
25 349-50 
27 496 
28 188 c, 330, 401 
28-31 602 
29 939°, 571 
30-6 pref. p. viii 
31 964°, 555.2 
32 451 
32-3 601, 5684, 628 
33 270 ¢ 
34 894, 654, 714 
35 334¢ 
36 5762, 598 
4 13 198, 459 
1-2 636 
1-3 635 (i) 
2 87424 
3 406, 649(i), 
670 6 
4 272 a, 635 (1) 
4-5 2c 
5 970 *, 198, $10, 
368 a, 406 
6 916*, 198, | 
272, 751 
6-9 631 


wee eee 


| 
| 
| 


JOHN 
PAR. 
7 483 « 
8 S10, 480, 7464 
9 pref. pp. vii 
1x, O66, 273 
Q-10 686 (i) 
10 900c°, we 
G53 2, 143 
11 268 
12 ST4.2 
13 553 ¢ 
13-14 574 
14 039, 355, 314- 
16, 405 
16 437-8 
17 553 
18 804°, 915;ii)* 
19 439 (ii) c 
20 245 
21-3 019, 061, 4; 
23 167, 398 
23-4 608 
24 994 2° 
25 939°, 382 
25-6 206, 221: 
26 920° 
26-8 633 
27 3314 foll., 388 
28 310 
29 7024, d 
30 465 
31 668 
34 998°, 095, 298 
35 «186, 330 ii} 
(itl), 3064. 
437, 616, 
762 4 
36 2BT 4, $13 
36-7 392 
37 960.0°, 795 
38 477 
39 «—s«AL, 273 
40 465, 655 
42 929 2°, 969°, 
450 
43 994 6° 
43-4 067 
45 167, 273, 460, 
692 
46 OTla, 198, 
649 (i) 
46-53 5845 
47 567 6 
48 233, 3664, 
456 a 


This Index extends from 1886 to 3799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
e.g. [1}999° ; before others, 2, ¢.g. [2]000. 


656 


NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 





es ac “tg 


JOHN 
PAR. 
50 406, 459 
§2 465 ¢ 
§2-3 018,025-6, 206 
53 8744 
I 951 2°, 304 
2 216, 670 
3 930° 
4 864 2, 348 
5 O7la 
6 248 ¢, 3794 
6-7 2062 
7 093 6 
9 914° 
1 830 5, 438 a 
11-12 206 
13 031, 460, 
466 (i), 541 
14 458 a, 478 1 
15 466 (i) 
15-18 389 
16 637, 715 ¢ 
16-18 
17 915 (vi) *, 
226 5, 537 
18 468 4, 733.4 
19 148, 362, 516, 
537, 606, 
6172,789a . 
20 114, 375 
at 146, 41a 
21-3 0564 
23 128 
24 477 4, 799 (iii) 
a5 465 a, 499, 
603, 799 (i) : 
26 039, 148, 7414 
26-7 0666 
28 465 a, 608 
29 499, 584.4 
30 514 (i) ¢, 606 
3! 514 (i) 
31-2 973 
32 384, 675, 730, 
791-5 
34 606 
35 275 5, 471, 
655, 6894 
36 230 a, 38, 
458, 604, 
686-7 
37 40a 
37-8 088-40, 259 
6, 799 (iii) 


JOHN 
PAR. 
5 38-9 489 (i), (ii) 
39: 888a 
39-40 141 
4! 600 
42 082-40 
43 145, 554, 677 
44 895", 923°, 
145, 399 4, 
496, 664 
45 978°, 323854, 
442-3, 474 
46 839 
47 989°, 256 
6 1 045 
1-15 983 * 
2 417 
3 707, 751 
3-§ 616, 633 
4 981°, 654d 
5 379a, 3664, 
- 448, 5613, 
42, 745-6 
6 874, 467-8 
7 $43 
9 056, 4124 
10 009-11, 070, 
487, 6326 
Ur 198 
13 985*, 267, 
329 (1), 419 
14 940°, 558d 
15 198, 376, 
649 (i), 
7% foll. 
16 8386 
17 081 
18 929 a* 
19 909° 
19-21 340-6 
20 205, 220-3, 690 
a! 900", 914%, 
472, 478 4, 
498, 716-7 
22 417, 466 (i) 
23-4 «6417 
24 466 (i), 463¢, 
752 
25 478, 758 
27 931°, 312-13, 
488 
28 498, 512 
29 9685*, 096, 
382, 406 a, 
526-8 


JOHN 
PAR. 
6 3° 400, 526-8, 
5538 a 
31 553 
33 4565 a 
33 974°, 508 
34 553 
34-6 056 
358 255, 507, 625 
36 161, 189 
37 507 
38 952.4%, 5632, 
39 921-2 ae 218, 
263 
39-54 600a, 7154 
40 003, 096 
41 504 
41-2 568a 
42 932°, 970*, 
437 a, 
662 a 
43 649 
44 715 4 
44-5 48a 
45-6 218-19, 357-9 
46 886, 562 
48-so 504-5 
48-51 6574, 608 
49 9602°, 6553, 
553 ¢ 
49-51 956-7 * 
50 530 
51 074, 076, 
504-5 
51-5 567 
53 089 
54 7156 
54-7 618 
5 194 a 
56-7 297-3800 
587 967", 194, 
161 
57-8 604-5 
58 949-50", 
953-7°, 
13234, 553¢ 
60 041 
61 248c¢, 2792 
63 173 a, 192, 
210-13, 
265 a, 515, 
739 
63 976-7°, 2674, 
645 ¢, 606 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
e.g. [1]999° ; defore others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 


A. VI. 


057 


42 


INDICES TO “JOHANNINE GRAMMAR” 


JOHN 
PAR 
6 63-4 0566 
64 251 a, 264, 510 
64-5 470, 686 
65 548 a 
67 235 
236 c 
69 443-8, 476 
7O 41 a-d 
71 «6928", 981°, 
945 *, 
467-8 
I 498 
931 dP 951 * 
2 114, 147, 569, 
690, 727 
4 917 (i), (vi)®, 
203, 375 a, 
727 


10 203, 375 

| 335, 732 

13 917(i), (vi)° 

14 

rs 253 

16 939°, 629 

16-17 260 

17 496, 616 a, 
536 a 

18 386 


21-2 388 

22 949-50", 
218-19 

22-3 961°, 553, 
716 ¢ 

23 244, 248< 

24 438 

26 917 (vi) *, 087, 
189 a 

27 631, 585, 736 - 

27 142 

28 200 a, 479, 
600, 618, . 
736 ¢ 


29 151, 61324 

30 138, 473, 481, 
575 

3! 074-5, 4054 

32 991 a * 

33-4 489 

33-5 082 


7 34 


JOHN 
PAR. 
487 a 
34-6 171d, 190, 
578, 6065 
35 046, 179, 2484, 
607, 645 
37 «168, 479, 618 
37-8 089, 129 
38 921-2 *, 
315-16, 
421, 626 a 
39 407, 468, 499 
40 213 
41-2 068, 289, 552 
42 a* 
44 188, 472, 496, 
576 
45 91a", 385 
48 057 
49 994°, 253, 266, 
7 
51 . 
§2 1854, 439(i)a, 
4923 
6,9 348 
II 915 (vi) a* 
12 606, 625 
13-14 604 
14 457, 490, 
514 (i), 
549, 736, 
739 a, 759 
15-16 628 
16 074-6, 159, 
207, 516 a, 
600, 614 
16-17 428 
17 968°, 558 ¢, 588 
foll., 626 
18 794 
19 0—s(«i148, + = «B66, 
739 d 
20 188, 333-4, 481 
21 467 a, 545. 
562, 578 
21-2 190a, 606 


22 185 a, 703d 
23 399, 553¢ 
24 189, 192, 221 4, 


553 
24-5 223-8 
25 154-6, 418 
26 063, 451 
27 468 


28 221 4, 6054 





ee ee ae ee, 


JOHN 


576, 687} 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
e.g. (1]999° ; defore others, 2, e.g. [2]}000. 
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NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 





JOHN F 
PAR, 
14 O71 a 
16 886 4 
17 018, 1838, 274 
18 931°, 018 
19 8c 
21 723 
21-3 577 
22 480 
24 425 a, 4274 
25 274, 351, 381 | 
27 498 
27-8 658¢ 
28 554 
29 400, 427 a, 
787 c 
29-30 068, 14324 
30 218 ¢, $98, 
683 
33 0794, 698 
34-5 MBc 
35 242, 4562, 
459 
36 118, 157, 381, 
5 
37 9802", 163, 
456 a 
40 215, 351 
4! 190 4 
1 265 b-c 
2 669 
2-9 608 
3-12 267 
3-27 430 
4 330 2 
4-5 558e 
5 255 
6 251, 383 
8 $61-2, 798d 
10 606 
VW 464, 606, 625 
12 704 
12-13 179 
14 608 
14-15 125-6, 49lc 
1§ 484, 552 
15-18 612 
16 151 
17 391, 562 
18 606 
32 670 
23 969 a ° 
24 917 (vi) * 
25 186 a, 604 
25-6 606 


JOHN 
’ PAR. 
10 26-7 987° 
27 49lc 
28-9 139, 6586 -<, 
767 
29 05345, 4964, 
1744 
32 441, 486, 606 
34 190 ¢ 
35 148, 799 (iii) 
35-6 921°, 244,2948¢ 
36 1906 
37 356 
38 898 *, 511 
40 968-*, 173, 
458, 649 (i) 
40-2 647 
41 075 a, 169 
ll 1 071 a, 290 
2 276 
4-6 6338 
6 198, 458 
7 394 
7-8 6489 (ii) 
8 146, 248 ¢ 
9 614 
re 394, 642 
{1-12 686c 
132-14 633¢, 684 
13 382, 4a, 
467-8, 481 
I4 917 (i), (ii)* 
14-18 099-102 
15 525 foll 
16 928 * 
17 198 
17-19 460 
18 670 
18-19 941-4° 
19 990-1 *, 360 
20-1 565-6 
22 915 (i)-(v)*, 
536 (1) a, ¢, 
660 5 
25 456 a, 625 
26 942, 248¢, 262, 
645 a 
27 940°, 475, 
553 da 
29 9025", 465, 
565-6 
29-31 9024°, 6546 
30 480 
3! 9025*, 941- 
4°, 686-7 





JOHN 
PAR. 
1l 32 465, 565-6, 
658 a-< 
33 198, 614¢ 
34 441 
37 486 
38 198 
39 487 
40 189, 548 
41 063, 452, 5623-, 
617 
42 058, 394, 525-8 
44 437 
45 941-4" 
45-6 880 
47 991 a", 493-4, 
513, 766 (i) 
48 559 a, 645 
50 104, 645 
50-1 645 
52 664 4 
54  917(vi)*, 199, 
852a, 7% 
55 645, 686-7 
55-7 687 
56 18, 849, 
766 (i) a 
37 991a°, 1738, 
bd 
12 1 172, 199, 288, 
6%, 6365, 
648 
3 168, 829, 607 
4 928°, 945°, 
636 a 
5 945° 
7 108, 352 4, 
456 a 
9 941 2° 
g-12 992* 
10 147 
to-11 44 
11 041, 294.2 
12 278, 417 
13 966%, 047, 669 
14 461, 587(ii), 
756 
15 637 (ii) 
16 339, 360, 396- 
7, 469, 
621-2, 757 
18 152-38, 386 4 
19 © @B9 (ii), 494, 
645, 
768 a-¢ 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
e.g. [1]999° ; before others, 2, ¢.g. (2)000. 
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42—2 


INDICES TO “JOHANNINE GRAMMAR” 





JOHN JOHN | JOHN 
| 
PAR. PAR. : PAR. 

12 20 046 5, 686-7 183 10 263, 965 (1),659 | 14 7 915(vii* 3: 
21 289 II 190a, 268, 477}, WM, 
22 418, 462 ¢ 965 (i), 510 | 5665, 7382, 
23 687 d, 6042 12 243, 248, 270, 760 fol. 
24 946°, 375, 725 477,664,649 8 437 4 
25 8184, 465 (iii), 762 | 9 8c, oD 
26 487, 515, 663¢ 13 0512, 195, 680 10-11 59 
27 067, 231 4, 825, 14 931 *, 195, 441, | 11 060, 238, 177 

389 a, 487, 477, 564 12 151 
613 5-c, 15 137 a 12—14 536 (i) 
614¢ 16 650 5 13 414, 516 
27-8 062, 053, 659 17 614 (i) 13-14 604, 625 
28 968 *, 163, 441, 18 105-12, 268, 15 987°, 5154. 
768 foll. 441 { 609 
30 1106, 478 4, 19 915 (vi)*, 16 931-2°. 6. 
6lic 995.a* ,221 4, 733-5 
33 © 642, 789.4 535-8, 585 16-17 368-3 
33 467-8 20 607, 609, 7392 17 243.2, 1: 
34 648, 645 21 945°, 614¢ 496, 762 
35 923°, 201, 23 377, 308 18 600 
3424, 488 14 9, 252, 1g 149, 17, 
35-6 201, 696¢ 465 c—d 230 (i). 
36 235, 342 4, 536, 25 917* | 241 2, 
646 26 537d 763.4 
37 081, 468 27 918°, 437, | 21 960°, 987°, 
37-40 390 439(v),486, 373 
39 468, 496 554 ¢ 22 928 5°, 2968 (i), 
40 0038 4, 114, 28-9 464 478 4, 694, 
449 a- 29 928 5* 768 2 
43 092, 369 30-2 914° 23 515 5, 609 
44 072, 479 31 446, 522 4 23-4 569, 580 
44-50 618 33 062, 127.2,190, 24 799 (iii) 
45 6090 469 5, 545, 25 625 
46 983", 262, 457, 578, 605s 26 =: 931-3", 411¢ 
33-7 916 (vi)* | 27 957 2°, 993°, 
46-7 159 34 8945%, 094, 122 5, 6005 
47 395 , 606 116, 127 a, | 27-9 525-8 
48 978°, 799 (iii) 180, 412, | 28 550a, 739. 
48-9 179 441,609 29 186 a, 585 
49 2984, 876, 34-5 0864, 612 | 29-30 915 (v)* 
686 2,606 a, 35 $32, 393, 5156 30-1 106-8 
742 a 36 082, 578, 605, 31 428, 742.2 
49-50 195 642 | 15 1-5 606, 625 
13 Oo 319-23 36-7 497, 555 | 2 920-2°, 421 
1-4 279 37 565 a, 643 2-5 921° 
3 $27, 384¢ 37-8 248 3 853, T99 (iu) 
4-270 38 887d 4 208, 437¢ 
6 200, 236a, | 14 1 889*, 236-40, 4-6 6521 
248 ¢, 488, 555 5 ~—- 886 
486, 564, 1-3 060-6, 186 6 919°, 266,496, 
784.c 3 169, 486-7, 445, 765 
394.4 649 (ii) 7 814, 56a, 
8 564 4-6 6l4c 536 (1), 
8-9 208-9, 564 6  30la, 625 6604, 739 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 


e.g. (1}999° ; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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16 


NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 


JOHN 
PAR. 
8 114, 398, 446 
9 137, 487 
Q-11 968°, 581 
Q-12 967° 
10 181, 514, 568 
12 096,131, 529.2, 
609 
13 006 
15 901°, 441, 447, 
451, 477, 
550 
16 120-1 ,818,414, 
441 a, d, 
516, 536 (i), 
604 
16-20 426 
17 5294 
18 896° 901° 243, 
666, 762 
19 887, 441 a, d 
20 405-6 
20-1 069 
21 683 
22 218 a, 698 
24 161, 2182, 442 
—$, 475,698 
24-5 105-12 
2 799 (iii) 
2 981-2° 
27 074 
1-7 060 
2 098 5, 465 a, 
499, 799 (i) 
3-11 = 
3 446, 582 
4 254 2 
5 1394 
7 104 
8 867, 614 
8-11 183 
g-10 074-5 
Q-11 O77, 169 
II 477 6 
12 497 
13-16 614 
14-15 468, 588, 629 
15 189 
16 190, 642 
16-19 688, 613 
17 190 2, 213, 
423, 468 5 
19 248 ¢, 349, 
465 (i), 472, 
498 


JOHN 
PAR. 
16 30 068 
21 9462°, 535 
21-2 149, 196-7 
22 915 (vi)c*, 
077, 169 
23 516, 630 ¢, 
789 2 
23-4 636(i), 604 
24 915 (vi) 5° 
25 917(i), (ii), 
(vi)*, 4652 
26 686 (i), 630 
27 98la*, 248, 
826-8, 
442-3, 
475-6 
28 326-8, 457, 
649 (ii) 
29 917(i),(ii),(vi)*, 
43 
30 104.2, 246, 327, 
332 
30-1 248¢c 
31-2 475 
32 248, 485 2, 467, 
604 a, 614, 
629, 799 (i) 
33 068, 477 
17 1 958", 456 a, 
604 a, 617, 
647 
1-2 455 
I-11 062 
921°,936°,114, 
117, 266, 
422, 5652, 
690, 740-4 
2-24 7426 
3 936°, 095, 114, 
168, 491 ¢, 
664.a 
4 340, 6876 
4-5 915(v)* 
5 995 2°, 027, 
355, 406, 
766 foll. 
6 455, 568, 798 a 
7-8 448, 4552 
8 248, 328, 8762 
9 405 a, 455, 630 
Q-t2 T44c 
10 333, 477 
II 876 a, 65292, 
661, 740 





JOHN 
PAR, 
17 11-12 4086-11, 568 
12 654, 742, 744¢ 
14 553 
18 826 
16 553 
17 661 
18 1237, 183, 444, 
654 a 
19 369, 87624 
| 19-24 5294 
20 074-5, 304, 
500,799 (iii) 
20-4 118-9 
a1 206 5, 306, 
| 876 a, 
| 526-8, 554, 
614, 740 
21-2 12746, 2838a 
21-5 063-38 
22 455 
23 806, 554, 614 
24 151, 422, 455, 
467, 495, 
740 ¢, 1444 
25 164-5 
26 014, 164 4, 
529 a 
18 1 874a, 671-4 
1-32 799 (ii) 
I-3 634 
| 3 9945" 
4 200, 605, 635, 
649d 
5 189, 205, 221 5 
| 5-6 634 
| 5-8 625 
| 6 205, 2214 
7 605 ¢, 6492 
8 189, 191, 206, 
221 4 
9 190, 7484, 
744¢ 
10 985°, 568 a, 
663, 687 
It 232, 377, 458 a, 
742 6 
14 104 
| 16 981-2°, 985°, 
868 
16-17 985 5° 
17 381 
18 $514 
20 917 (vi)*, 
| 251 5, 440a 


e.g. [1]999° ; defore others, 2, e.g. [2}000. 
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This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 


INDICES TO “JOHANNINE GRAMMAR” 





19 


JOHN 
PAR. 
a1 381, 4502 
22 045, 248¢ 
24 4632 
28 435 
27 914° 
28 043, 648 
29 969° 
30 377, 566 5, 648 
31 969 5* 
33 248 <, 
649 (i), 
766 (i) 5 
33 foll. 649 (ii) 
34 000-1, 2452, 
248¢, 2506 
35 702 @ 
36 968°, 5666 
37 1855, 283-4, 
245.4, 248 ¢ 
457 
38 553 a, 737 
39 084a, WM8c, 
“64 bc 
39-40 209 
40 969.2*, 070 
3 465 5 
4 5638 
5 960°, 200, 645 
6 553 2 
7 408, 738 
8 666, 7332 
9 4038-4, 6587 <, 
738 foll. 
10 281.2, 606, 645 
ra 904°, 3134, 
698 
12 969 a* 
586, 707 
14 048, 088 
15 245, 248 -, 645, 
WT 
16-17 870d 
17 738 
17-18 171 
1g 847 
21 966°, 439, 
645, 782 
22 473 
23 9042", 071, 
270, 632d 
24 270, 335a 
25 928°, 217, 355. 
418, 5864 


JOHN 
PAR. 
115, 394, 6262 
28-30 379a, 632 
29 425 
29-30 628 
30 456 a, 644(i) 
3! 946,067-8,115, 
267, 419 
31-4 6%b 
32 607 
33-886 
34 914°, 5862 
35 16la, 383-4, 
626-8, 607, 
611, 731 
37 817-18, 675-7 
38 291, 894 
39 #61 
4! 257 6 
I 310-11 
12 426, 4828¢ 
1-18 482¢ 
2 367, 441 
3 418 
3-4 465 
3-11 6646 
4 918° 
6-7 3877 
; 305 
10-11 688 
eT 078, 368 
12 171-3, 216 6, | 
13 050, 185 7 
14 137 
1k 377, 649 
16 586 4 
17 265 a, sits 
489 
18 925-6°, 190c, 
482°, 586 5 | 
19 031, 200, 307- 
9, 482 
20 384.2 
21 127, 132, 453 
22 4llc 
23 473 4, 517-20, 
658-¢, 7394 
24 928°, 078 
25 255 a, 607 
25-7 5S67a 
26 807-9, 331:7, 
482 
27 384.4 
27-8 049-51 


a 


| 
| 
! 
| 


21 


2 
3 


JOHN 
PAR. 
679 foll. 
i 236, 341,248 :, 
476, 439 
30 335, 414 / 
30-1 431-6 
31 536 foll. 
I 9172°, Me4 
2 418 
3 486 
4 137, 307 2,33, 
Bile 
5 235 5—/, 701-3 
6 684, 703; 
4 633 2 
8 020, 388 
9 703 
10 213, 406, 41, 
703 
10-12 437 
tr 281, 283¢ 
12 994°, 373, 466 
132-13 483 
13 835 a 
14 619-20 
15-17 DBMBc, Ez, 
584 ¢ 
18 Zilc, 796-7 
19 468, 552, 5642 
19-21 309 
20 509 
21 209, $86, 
22 239-30, 553, 
564 a 
22-3 089, 495, 496, 
515 a 
23 O74-5, 185», 
486, 530 J, 
600, 642 
24 166, 386, 427- 
35 
25 335 a, 414-16 
660 4, 739 
ACTS 
3 331¢, 620, 715 
7 159d 
8, 9 T8la 
12 673 
18-20 7812 
22 709 a 
12 537 
13 385 a 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 


e.g. [1]999° ; 
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before others, 3, ¢.g. [2}000. 


NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 





COO NIUALA hh 


11 


10 


11 


ACTS 
PAR. 
17 9165 (i) * 
5 559 a 
28 782 
1I-13 451 
19 949.2 ° 
3 739 a 
14 913 a*, 759¢ 
16 913 * 
36-8 2982 
4! 335 a 
8 913 a*, 759¢ 
10 9138 ° 
22 709 5 
1 917.a*, 2060 
23 370 6, 668 ¢ 
I 171c 
20 700 a 
29 «= 789d 
14 409 
25-6 489(ii) 
22-32 915(i)c® 
20 439 (ii) 
30 691 ¢ 
12 759 da 
7 335 2 
24 439 (ii) 
5 904° 
24 784.6 
37 242 
32 698 
7 665 
ROMANS 
tr! 784 6 
20, 21 5684 
14 534 
19 606 2 
24, 25 6586 
27 265 (i)a 
13 759d 
18 689 
7 698 
18 700 2 
23 723 
29 897 5*, 901° 
ur 759d 
27 ~=—s«:188, 7214 
I 569 ad 
oe 262 a 
18 702 4 
7-8 4492-5 
23 523 
36 294 


ROMANS 
PAR. 
13 41 559 a 
16 15 891 4 
16 20 741 
_ 27 664.2 


1 CORINTHIANS 


1 7-8 333 
2 8 566 a 
ro 959° 
8 4 534 
49 6302 
19 569 6 
21 832a - 
6 1 784 b 
g-11 6915 
6 14 162 ¢ 
8 12 663 / 
9 4 702 6 
11 783 
1§ 691 4 
18 690 
22 440 
11 22 702 4 
37 759 / 
30 746 a 
12 3 630 
8-10 676 
13 1 623 a 
1 478 5 
12 916 (vi)c*, 
Slia 
13 8184 
14 26 5346 
15 68 619 
19 4T4a 
20 901° 
22 530 4 
24 631 
47 906 *, 953 2° 
16 10 864) 
2 CORINTHIANS 
1 9g 680d, 723 
10 4742 
14 559 2 
23-4 21946 
8 12 917 (ii)a, (v) * 
14 418 a 
4 13 448 
5 3 623 a 
8 364 
10 684.4 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 


2 CORINTHIANS 


PAR. 


9 915 (ii) a* 
9 248 a 
23 7216 
4 638 a 
12 723 
I 74d 
4 676 
16 Td 
4 414¢ 
10 53a 
17-18 440 
9 534.2 
GALATIANS 
6-7 675-7 
12-15 860d 
18 3646 
5 964 5 
13 694.¢ 
7 248 « 
9 964° 
15 698 
20 473 a, 7176 
24-6 418 
25-6 906°, 907-* 
17 697 
g-12 114 
10 696 
I 691 a-c, 78 
90 
EPHESIANS 
4 014 
13 909° 
8 744 5 
26 439 (iii) 
3 114 
PHILIPPIANS 
7 721 4 
25-6 850d 
12 ©0866 
2 7838 
9 409 
32 243 2 
20 559 a 
12 162 4 
14 783 


e.g. [1]999°; dcfore others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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Before numbers with * supply 1, 


INDICES TO “JOHANNINE GRAMMAR” 


COLOSSIANS HEBREWS 1 PETE! 
PAR. PAR. PAR. 
1 15 697 5° 2 4 658 5 5 10 8TTa 
16 «= 984, 440, 6 69% 12 6814, 
. car tee 
| 14 (1B ii) a* 12-8075 ere 
2 65s 783 4 8 5664 3 1-2 7682 
15 917 (i) * II 784 5 9 586 
4 18 788 4 6 675 
5 0162 1 JOH? 
SAL 7 4 489 (ii) 2 
1 THESSALONIANS en 14 491, 
1 7-8 991° 18 858 c 1 foll. 399 ¢, 
16 oe 5 a5 $22 ¢ 3 piled 
19 7 ©866a 4 é 
8 7 516 (i) Il 763 5 181, 
10 559 a 12 355 2 és 159,3 
13 550 a 13 477 2 075, } 
49 879 a 10 17 255 3 392, | 
5 1 879.4 37 230 (i) 4-5 569, | 
2-3 581 11 17781 5 083-4 
3 rita 23. ««638, S482 6 hl 
4. 28 781 7 a, 
23 $32, 5594 +r 23 901 * is oid 
8 6 208 4, 731 
2 THESSALONIANS 19 =—s_« 98 *, 564d 12 610 
23 918*, 243.2, 12-14 6914 
2 1 7216 654d 15 034 2 
5-6 poet 16 2684 
10 a io 
8 5 0885 JAMES ae 
17 69l¢ lous 445 19 106, 
17-18 9042*, 907 a° 26. 
1 TIMOTHY 18 558 5 21 262 4. 
24 758 ¢ 23 262 4 
B14 B40 2 14 623 a, 5284 24 2542 
4 10 4742 e 
13 089 17 622 a 24-7 922 
5 2 589 19 242 a 26 691 4 
5 24 439 (ii) 27 1044, 
3 15 904° 55! 
2 TIMOTHY 17 904.a* 66! 
212 8986 4 1-3 5362 27-8 916 (ii 
4 034 2 28 427, 
5.1 $22 4 53) 
TITUS 
3 5 8684 8) ae, 
1 PETER : Ue 
2 915 (iv 
PHILEMON ) a 046 427 
3 907 a* 3 132 4, 
a eae 6-9 689¢, / 5 382 
9 20-1 304a 6 263 6, 
# 
HEBREWS 3 Sate" ise | 7 tas 
1 1 949%, 563¢ 2 9 68584 10 ©=—-:962.5 
I4 265 (i) 4 8 036 4 12 957 * 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2199. Before numbers with * sup4 
e.g. [1]999* ; before others, 2, e.g. [2}000. 
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t JOHN | 1 JOHN | REVELATION 
PAR. PAR. | PAR. 
14 1782, 4870, ' 5 13 899¢, 6914 1 5 8975*, 901° 
4645 14 181, 686(i) | 7 ©s1Te 
1k 039, 262 4 | 15 1Zla, 159, 17 900° 
16 085 foll.. 383 | 437 a, | 2 2 497 
17 085 foll., 51624 , 434 6, 7 920 * 
20 409.2, 414 | 516 (i), 9 781 
a1 523 a, 5384 536 (i) 17 409 
21-2 686(i)d | 16 1212, 686 (i), 19 781d 
22 335, 516, 6605 . 630/, 1 3 1 634 
23 4642, 528 | 18 262 5, 5004 3 013 
23 foll. 086 foll. 1g 427 a, 4944 10 175 a 
24 M@ha | 20 «=: 986 *, =—Sssi114, 12 920° 
2 2438 2 | 427 a, 16-17 176 
2-8 491d 4% 4, 21 920°, 421 
3 915 (iv) *, | 4c, 4 01 681 
2623 45,450c | 491 ¢ 6 8 3323 a 
Q 297, 304 | 10 9 17814, a 
Q-10 218, 440 | 2 JOHN 12 7 350 5 
10 476 a em 14 18 781 6 
13 464 2 ; onal 15 4 654.4 
14 478 ri | 18 4-5 7815 
16 0864, 475 9 363 ! 7 «1964 
16-19 036 ! 9 531 
; 888, 6284 : 3 JOHN ; 19 7 600: 
2 037, 535 | 1 363 a 
087 . ne in 408 
6-8 610 | | r 13 409 
8 806, 383 1 877 a 
10187 | JUDE 92 3-4 409 
mn “6A a 25 664.4 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
e.g. [1}099° ; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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INDICES TO “JOHANNINE GRAMMAR’ 


II. 
Abba 679 
Abide, a 915 (iii) *, 368, 487, 458, | 
614, S21 ; on @48¢; imperat. — 


487; ‘‘a. in the house™ 263¢-/; ° 
‘a. (?) unto eternal life ~ 312 foll. ; 


Abraham, his love of man, Philo on 
; his ** laughing,” Philo on 687, 

ce: agen on 688 

Abrupmess of style 938°, 966° foll, 
136-40, T66 11) 4 

Accent (Greek) 906 2 
671-4, TZ 2-6 

Accusative, absolute on saspensive 612 ; 
awliverdisl 669-11: cognate €14. 696 ; 
(2) of respect 367, 419; of ume 613, 
6TS; accus and infin. 375.4, 486; for 
accus. w. spect verbs, see the several 
verts in Imien ITI 

Active (voce: and middle 563., 6897 

Adective, peedicatively used 806°; 
spevtal $896 °-901°. 666-7. s. Index 
IE. ase Article 983-9°, Elitpsss 216. 
Emréass 983° 0. 983° 

Adverbs bow emrhasime 983°. 564 +. 


*. 1904, 429-35, 


G68. there neon 686. imtennve, 
rare ic In S@B*: specs: 98S-18°. 5. 


Incen III 

Acversiniwe partie x Cocpimetea 
aR. COCT CL 

Adwowate. 3 7 Parsctete 7 


Amerthouyh: ic fs @61: bow mero 


SUBJECT-MATTER (ENGLISH) 


duced 633-4; expr. by pluperf a, 
s. Self-correction and Impressoasa 

* All that thou hast given me (a, 
him),’ = ** the future Church” 921°, 
262, 423, 444, 454, comp. 8-4 

Allusiveness, in Jn 901 6°, 966°, 982°, 
008 foll., 222 4, 365 5, 288, S754, 372. 
617-20, SST (ii), S064, GOB, TH-5; 
s. also “* John, intervention of,” and 
Mystiasm 


**chief” 961°, 665-7; ‘from abote™ 
903° foll.; ‘“‘and now” 915 1i)° 
foll. ; “thus™ 916°; “boldly” x 

sree 28 917 (i)° foll.; 
s18° : 


63, 151-6. 219 = ‘‘ they went oat (3 
oar soudiers, ev. 25 deserters }~ 119 4-—', 
363. : _‘and” or “Sand yet” Mlk: 

“and ~ or cai 149 foll : i: 


*< ar all" 1s . 

aod doe S even if” 199; °° =.” 
~ oe “abo” 168: res 

wed ed for inverted commas, 1980 
“Efted wp” for “cractied™ Z11-: 
“why?” of * what?” 227: “ia 
the beginning” 356; ~deouc™ :. 


. & 2taKs aoe: “err 1986 w 9790. Acfore mmmsers =a ° ree L 
c.g. LL NO8°: seure ethers, 2 2g. (2088. 
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SUBJECT-MATTER (ENGLISH) 


268 ; “we all’’ 387; “out of’ and 
**from” describing extraction and 
domicile 289 foll.; ‘‘ because of” or 
**for the sake of ” 294 foll.; “ Si kly Lp 
him” or ‘ through it " 802 foll., 
comp. 378-9; ‘to’ or ‘into’ 810; 
**looking to” (in hope or fear) 817 ; 

‘to the end” or ‘‘to the utmost ”’ 

319 foll.; ‘‘keep out of’ or ‘‘take 
out of” $25; “in front of” or 

** superior to ” '330; ‘on the sea” or 
‘‘near the sea” 843 ; ‘*along with a 
or “against” 849; “ questioning” or 
** quarrel” 850 ; “in” or Sneath © 
388a; before me” 361 foll. ; e 
knoweth”’ or ‘‘ He (é.e. the Lord) 
knoweth” 3888-4, 781; ‘‘that,’’ 
**because” or ‘*whatever” 418; 
“if” or “soever” 414; ‘at feast 
time” =‘‘at that feast” or ‘‘at any 
feast’? 464c; ‘‘apprehend”  %.e. 
*‘understand” or “take captive ’ a 
596; ‘‘again” 1.¢c. ‘‘a second time” 
or ‘‘back” 685 (i), 649 (i)-{ii); 
‘Sanother” or “‘ Another (#.¢. God)” 
798 foll. (comp. 384, 730) 

(ii) in forms or inflexions : indic. 
or imperat. 889*, 916 (iii) 4°, 079, 
198, 194¢, 286 foll., 240a, 439 (ii), 
491, 760; leh ae =‘* because” or 
“though” 9242", 273; particip. 
pres. w. 9» 377; “ he that received” 
or “he, who received” 501-2 ; present, 
ordinary or prophetic 484 foll. ; ‘“Shid 
himself”’ or ‘‘ was hidden” 538-43 ; 
dat. of time 021; genit. subjective or 
ob ective 082 foll., voc. or nom. 049 


.3 Ist l. inflexion, ‘ we,’ 
eke of 437 (oll. 


(iii) in connexion or arrangement: 
921°; apposition 928°, 933*, 937* 
foll.; asyndeton 096* foll. ; con- 
nexion of “for” (conj.) 087 foll. ; 
oe adversative or consecutive 

foll.; ‘‘ because” 099 foll. ; 
Macsomplahiel in order that” or 
** saith in order that’’ 116 ; ‘in order 
pare .in order that” 116 foll.; ‘‘even 
” suspensive or explanatory 122-32; 
“because” ” Suspensive or ex lanatory 
176 foll.; ‘‘ because” or ‘‘ i say this 
because” 178 foll. ; ‘“‘I should have 
told you that” or “I should have 
told it to you, because * 186 ; “not 

--all” s.c. ‘‘not any”’ or ‘not every” 
266 foll.; connexion participle 377; 
o leaping to life’? or ‘‘leaping, to 


i rr 


life” 814 (comp. 812-18); “filled 
(full) of fragments” or ‘‘ baskets of 
fragments” 8239 (i); ‘‘for this cause 
{above mentioned, or, now to be 
mentioned]” 3887 foll.; ‘everyone 
that cometh ” or ‘‘ the light...comin 
608 ; ‘‘ and they did” or “and [that 
they did” 757; words of Christ and 
words of the evangelist (or others) 
not clearly distinguished 9172 *, 936°, 
957 *, 066, s. Speech 
(iv) in omission of words (s. also 
Asyndeton): ‘‘ the [one] that is des- 
cending 974*, 508; ‘‘that [? spirit] 
which giveth life” 975* foll.; ‘‘ but 
[? it was ordained] in order that ” 
106 foll.; ‘‘[I say this] because” 
180 foll.; ‘* This man what (shall he 
do? less prob. shall become of him?]” 
209 ; ‘‘If therefore...[what then will 
ye do ?]”’ 192 and 210 foll. ; ‘‘[some] 
from” t.c. “some of” or ‘‘[sent] 
from ’’ 214-15; ‘‘ (daughter) of” or 
‘*(wife] of ” $17; “{[I do] not [say] 
that’ or ‘‘[I say this] not because” 
219 ; “1 AM [Hi] 290 foll.; omission 
of interrogative particle 286 foll., and 
see especially 240a; comp. 143.2; 
‘his own [family, or possessions)” 
878, 728 
(v) miscellaneous 8724, 5706 
Anacoluthon 919-27*, 957°; w. subj. 
suspended 920-3*, 421, (?) 422 
Anaphoric article, the 670a 
Anew, s. ** New ” 
Anointing of David, the 503 4 
‘© Another,” meaning God, in Epictetus 
791-2; connected with the Paraclete 
in Jn 798 
‘*Answered and said,” a Johannine 
phrase 371; ‘‘ made public answer’”’ 
687 
Antithesis 209, 2637, 663a, 558; s. 
Emphasis 
Aorist : imperat. aor. and pres. 487-9; 
indic. aor. and imperf. 465¢, 584; 
aor. and perf. 440-9, 758; aor. for 
Eng. pluperf. 459-62; infin. aor. 
and pres. 496-8, 767; particip. aor. 
276, 499—6505; subjunct. aor. and 
get 611-35; aor. of experience or 
abit 443¢, 5224, instantaneousness 
443, 5225, 755, persistence 448 ¢; 
anticipatory 635 tii, epistolary 6914 
foll., 786-90; ‘‘gnomic” and ‘‘in- 
stantaneous ” distinguished 754-5; 
aor. of special verbs, see Index III 


This Index extends es 1886 fo 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
e.g. (1]999° : dcfore others, 2, ¢.y. [2]000. 
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Apocalypse, the, s. Revelation 

Apodosis, ellipsis of 193; see also 
Index III a», édy, el, Wva, xabuws, xal, 
bray, Sri 

Aposiopesis, s. Ellipsis 

Apposition, w. proper names 928*; in 
subdivisions 939-30° ; explaining or 
defining 981-6 *; w. particip. 937-45 *; 
noun repeated in 946* ; pronoun in 
appos. w. preceding subject 947°, 386 

Aramaic, s. Hebrew 

Arimathaea, Joseph of 291 

Arrangement and Variation 544 foll. 

Artemidorus (Oseirocritica) quotations 
from 907d“, 211 4, c, 316 5, 642 4 

Article, the, w. nouns in general 948* 
(s. also 1944); w. “fathers” 949- 
50*; ‘‘feast” 961%; ‘‘heaven” 
962-8*; ‘“‘king” 966%, 669; ‘‘man” 
969-61"; ‘‘mountain’’ 963-3*; 
‘“‘only begotten” 964°; ‘‘ prophet ” 
965 * (comp. 492); ‘‘teacher” 966* ; 
‘the woman [of the house)” #.e. 
‘‘ wife” 948“; w. names of persons 
967-70*; w. names of places 670 
foll.; in “the [? denghier| of” 917; 
w. “God,” Philo on 594a; ‘‘ the 
love”’ (like ‘the Name,” ‘the Will ”) 
085; w. adjectives 962-9* ; w. infin. 
995°; w. particip. 275-6, 507; w. 
particip. and ‘‘is”’ or ‘‘are” 971-81 *; 
quasi-vocative 049 (comp. 679 foll.) ; 
omitted or misplaced 990-4*°; redu- 
plicated 982° foll.; in Codex B 682 ; 
“‘Teuphilus [the] Jew” 688 a 

Ascending Z1la foll., 489; ‘‘a. to 
heaven” 211-13, 275 

Asking 516, 536 foll.; ‘‘a.”’ and ‘‘re- 
questing ’’ 630 

Asyndeton 996* foll.; instances of, 
classified 000-8; used by Jn w. 
historic pres. 482 ; introducing paren- 
thesis 639 

Attraction of relative 408-7 

Authority 260; ‘‘I have a.” 
Epictetus on 798-9 


644; 


B t.e. Codex Vaticanus, readings of, 
rejected by W.H. 650-62; pause- 
spaces In 663; important readings 
of, in special passages 088 c, 079, 166, 
401, 407, 428 J, 455 a2, 507 a, 521, 530, 
768; its authority great on wuwrevw 
528 a; its weak points 895°, 925a”*, 
961°, 9682%, 530¢, 650-2; inter- 
changes -ac and -e 658¢ 

Baptist, John the, 898 * foll., 927*, 308, 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 


mn nn a a nS 


330, 350, 371, 479, 480c, 901-2: bis 
“‘testimony ” 401; tw ip 
in his t ing 601 (comp. 937°) 

Before (ambig.) 330, 381 

Began to do, to say etc., exp. by 
imperf. 468, 470 

‘* Beginning, from the ” 261 a, % 

Beholding 318, 473, 516a; im a bed 
sense 2123 

Belief 475 

Believe, believing etc., 303-4, 438-4 
466, 4756, 496, 499, 506, 695; aor. ani 
pres. 488-9, 524 foll. ; imperf., ambig. 
466 ; perf. meaning “‘ have fixed belie{* 
442, 474-5; ‘‘believe ye,” ambig. 
238 foll.; ‘‘believe’’ and “know’ 
in juxtaposition 226 ¢ (see also /éd. 
Voc. 1468—16561) 

Bethany, connected w. Lazarus 2; 
twofold mention of 641; beyond 
Jordan 648 

Bethlehem 289 

Binding and loosing 817 ¢ foll., 511-9 

Blending two constructions 933°, 188, 
468 5, 482 ¢ 

Blinding (metaph.) 4492 

Blood, of Christ 269 4 foll.; of the a- 
cumcised 269 ¢ ; of the rer 269 ¢ 

Boldness of speech, Chnist’s, why em- 
phasized 917 (i)* foll. 

Bread, the, that descended from heaven 
608 foll.; ‘‘ buying b.” 745-6 

Brethren, Christ's 395; “He is not 
ashamed to call them b.” 3074 

Bridegroom, the 871 

Buying (metaph.) 745-6; ‘buying 
food,” Origen on 746 

Cana, the ‘‘sign” at 281-3; meaning 
of the name 386 (i) 

Case, s. Accusative, Dative, Genitive 
etc., also Contents p. xv 

Causation, notion of, prominent in Jn 
174; expr. by conjunct. 174 foll. ; by 
particip. 271-8 ; by prepos. 296 

Cedars on Mt of Olives 671 

Chiasmus 544, 554-7, 568 

Choosing, God’s 441 6 foll. 

Chronological order, not always fol- 
lowed by Ju 632 

Chrysostom, compared with Origen 
757; ?alluded to by Jerome 786; quoted 
or referred to 897 *, 903*, 916*, 934°, 
942*, 020, 0624, 066, 083, 091-3, 
102 a, 115, 1224, 124-5, 154-6, 163, 
169, 181, 184a, 195, 199, 207, 209, 

211, 21246, Z214a, 215, 218a, 3314, 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 


e.g. [1]999*; defore others, 2, e.g. [2]}000. 
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232, 240a, 268 9, 2640, 268, 28la, 
290, 8300.2, 8082, 8232, 3233.42, 339 (i), 
$31 c, 388, 3424, 850d, 851, 355, 857, 
363, $72 c, 384-5, 386 (i), 396 4, 397 4, 
3962, 401, 408, 408, 4124, 433, 439(i), 
452, 4612, 465¢, 466 (i), 472.2, 478, 
479.2, 489, 4914, 508, 512¢, 514(i)e, 
6164, 520, 537 (i)c, 5640-1, 543¢, 5494, 
654d, 5664, 5706, 573, 6202, 6304, 
635 (ii), 649(i)a; 649(iii); 675-6, 686-7, 
689%, 7s, 6910, 692, 694-5, 697, 7012, 
708 6,a, 707 a, 714, 716, 718, 7232, 
724-5, 727-8, 730, 782, 734, 7386, 
739 afoll., 7405, 745, 758¢, 7656, 
7857 d-c, 758-9, 762 5, 764, 767, 786, 
788, 7935, 794, 797, 799 (ii), 799 (iii) 

Clean, man made clean by the Logos 
799 (iii) 

Codex Bezae, s. D 

Codex Vaticanus, s. B 

Come, applied to Christ 440, 482, 490 ; 
aor. 457; imperf. 465; pres. 482-6 ; 
‘*he that is to come” 940%; ‘‘he 
that cometh after me” 507; ‘‘coming 
into the world” 606; ‘“‘came” and 
“have come” 44; ‘‘the hour 
cometh” and ‘hath come” 465 a, 
604 a 

Comparative degree 896*—901°, 918°, 
093, 772, 7754; comp. 788 a 

Concessive particles 158-60 

Conditional sentences 078-86, 158-9, 
518-5, 517-23 

Conjunctions: for most, s. Contents 
pp. xv—xvii; for others, s. Index III; 
for omission of conjunctions, s. Asyn- 
deton 

Connexion of sentences or clauses 996*, 
2378-9, 628 foll.; adversative or con- 
secutive 069-76 ; with ‘‘and” or ‘“‘and 
yet’ 1836-45 ; with ‘‘that” or ‘“ be- 
cause” 174-86; doubtful instances 
378, 414, 636-40, s. also Conjunctions 
and Pronouns 

Consecutive particles 191—200, 203, 694, 
697 

Conmstructio ad Sensum,s. Anacoluthon 

Convicting Spirit, the 649 4, d 

Corrective manner, a Johannine charac- 
teristic 989", 380, 628-30 

Correspondence between the visible and 
the invisible 122 foll., 148 

Crasis 150, 151, 383, 769 

Cross, taking up the 615 

Crucified, ‘the crucified feeds many ” 
Qllc, 6424 

Crucifixion 311 4-c 


Crying and crying aloud 479, 618 


D, i.e. Codex Bezae, corrects irregularity 
926", 990", 014, 258, 423; alters pres. 
to aor. subjunct. 594, 5804; some 
readings of 942°, 058 ¢, 423, 428 4,c, 
687 a, 664, 797 ¢ 

Dative, of instrument 020; of time 
(completion) 021-4; of point of time 
025-6 ; of advantage, 776, 784a; w. 
special prepositions 037, 38388, 355, 
857-9; w. special verbs 019, 506 

Daughter (or wife ?) ellipsis of the word 
217 

Day, ‘“‘three days,” ‘‘ third day” etc. 
831; day of judgment, the 521-2, 5854 

Dead, the, (?) prayer for the intercession 
of 680 s 

Death, ‘‘ tasting of d.” and ‘‘ beholding 
d.” 576 

Decalogue, the, second half of 676 

Deliberative subjunctive 512, 766 (i) 

‘* Delivering over to Satan ” 520 

Demonstrative, s. Pronouns 

Descending from heaven 275; of the 
Son of man 803 

Digression, causes anacoluthon 923-4* 

Diminutives 236 d (s. Joh. Voc.) 

Disciple, the beloved, Origen on 546¢ 

Dispersion of the Greeks, the 946 

Distributive use of dvd 281 foll. 

Domicile and birthplace, how denoted 
289-93 

Double Tradition, the, parallels be- 
tween, and Jn 026, 165; ‘‘ laying the 
head to rest” 644 (i) 

Dove, ‘‘as ad.” 965 * 

Dreams, Artemidonus on 311 ¢, 64236 

Drinking and eating at the Lord’s 


Supper 759 / 
Dying 580, 576 


Eating in the presence of Christ or the 
disciples 838 ; ‘‘ eating and drinking”’ 
at the Lord’s Supper 759 / 

Ellipsis, of two kinds 204; contextual 
205-9 ; idiomatic 213 foll.; of apo- 
dosis 210-12; of “some” 2138-5; 
(?) of ‘* gate ” 216 ; of ‘‘ daughter ” or 
“wife” 217; of copula 229-30; w. 
‘‘T am” 220foll.; between ‘“ but” 
and ‘‘in order that” 068-4, 108-13 ; 
s. also 8386 c¢, 698 

Emphasis, caused by insertion of word 
not needed for sense, ¢.g. of pron. 
875, 399; of ‘‘is’’ 972°; of redupl. 
article with adj. 983° foll., 998”; 
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caused by unusual position 515, 568, 
e.g. of pron. 553¢, 5534, c, 692; of 
‘‘this”’ 553¢; of adverbs 5544, 668 
(comp. 902"); of ‘‘is’’ 858, 563 4, 
556 2, 579; caused by chiasmus, 555; 
by antithesis 6644, 666c¢ (which may 
be expressed or implied 399) ; on two 
pronouns in juxtaposition 564, 788, 
784¢; on contingency 566 ; diverted 
from possessive genit. to noun 568, 
669, 776-84; confusable w. contrast 
$99; s. also 902*, 979 a*, 988*, 998", 
267, 555, 566 a, 5, 605a 

Entering the Kingdom of God 496 

Ephesians, Diana of the 743 

Epictetus, quoted or referred to 907 ¢*, 
917 (v)*, 960c*, 049, 228, 229-30, 
297 --c, 805a, 384d, 404, 4394, 
439 (iv), 473 2, 498, 532 2, 570 4, 6645, 
683, 695, 6974, 7024, 705, 717 5-d, 
7194, cd, 728d, 7864, 748, 7554, 
758 a, 768, 766(i), 778-80, 791-3, 
798-9, 799 (ii), 799 (iii) 

Epistle, of St John, the first: general 
‘‘duality ” of its style 610; its use 
of ‘‘now” 916 (iii-iv)*; of “we” 
$99¢; of ‘‘He” absolutely to mean 
Christ 882; of ‘‘the true [One]” 
986"; of ‘the love of God” to 
mean ‘‘ God’slove for men ” 083 foll. ; 
itsemphasis on ‘‘confidence ” 917 (ii)* ; 
its universal negations 2624; on 
‘‘asking” and “ requesting ” 121.4, 
630 f—¢; peculiarities of construction 
Or meaning in 159, 392, 515-6, 528 

Eucharist, symbols of 746 

Exclamatory Tone, s. Interrogation 


Face of God, the 765 


Father, ambig. 193, 389 ; ‘‘ ‘he fathers” 


and “ your fathers’’ 949-50*, 553¢-/ 


Feast, ‘‘the [principal] feast [of the 
Jews)” 961"; ‘‘at  feast-time” 
ambig. 464c 


Feminine, in Heb. and LXX, a cause 
of error 621-2; s. also ‘‘ sheep-gate” 
216 

First, different meanings of 899* foll., 
665-7 

Fish, a symbol 703 

Following 497 

Form of God, the 765 a 

Fruit (metaph.) 120 

Future regarded as past 444; included 
in pres. partic. 607; fut. partic. 
a cormpt reading 600; fut. in 
apodosis 6154; fut. and subjunct. w. 


ov 2} 256; w. tra 114, 690; s. ako 
484, 660 --d, T6234 and 960.a* 


Galilee, ‘‘from out G.” 289; “‘out of 
G....no prophet ” 493; “‘sea of G." om 
Gender, 216, 378, 621-2, 738 
Genitive, absolute 028-31; objective 
658 ¢ ; objective or subjective 089-40: 
artitive 041-2; before nouns Os. 
In special 044-8 ; possessive 
558-69 ; unemphatic or «© vernacular” 
possessive 663 ad, 776 foll.; ; emphatic 
possessive 5584, 563d; 
ssessive 658, 563d, 179, 781 6-3: 
for cen: w. special verbs, s. the 
several verbs in Index III 
Gennesar 045 a 
Gennesaret supplanted by ‘‘ Tiberias” 
045 


Giving 454-5 ; Hebraic use of “I have 
given’ ” 444; ‘‘g. by measure” 74; 
“¢g. commandment ” 7424; *“giving.” 
in Jn, parall. to ‘‘ grace” in the 
Pauline epistles 742-S; ‘‘all that 
thou hast given”’ 740-4, 7964 

coy ‘* glorifying God” 117; “the 
Father was glorified’ 398, 446 

Glory 211 a—4 ; connected with spiritual 
unity 946*, ‘455 

Gnomic aorist 7845 

God, “the face of’ 765; ‘the form 
of” 7654; ‘the word of” 799 (iii) 

Gods, “I said ye are g.” 799(iii) 

‘*Going up to the feast ”’ 265; to Jer 
salem 2365 4, s. ‘‘ Ascending” 

Golgotha 738 

‘Grace and truth’ 286, 415; 
corresponds to the 
‘‘siving” 742-3 

Greek, non-classical, disuses the opta- 
tive 262; uses eh with particip. 
253.4; literary as distinct from vemac- 
ular 799 (ii) ; later Greek introduces 
other developments not found in Jo 
694, 697, 702, 718-22; the futility of 
judging Jn’s Gk as Byzantine 147-63 

Greeks, ‘‘ the Dispersion of the G.” 0% 


eé grace” 
Johannine 


Hardened, confusable with ‘‘ blinded” 
449 a 

Harvest, waiting for 230 (iii) 

Hate, ‘‘hating one’s father” 2284; 
‘*T hated,’’ meaning ‘I steadfastly 
hated " 448; ‘‘I have hated” 475 

He=HE 382 foll. 

Head, “laying the head to rest,” 
Origen on 644(i), 713 
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Healing at a distance 026 

Hearing 460 foll., 566 

Heaven, ‘‘the h. opened ” 968* ; ‘‘from 
h.” and ‘‘ from the h.” 963° foll. 

Hebrew or Aramaic, influence of, in 
N.T. 915(v)*, 920°, 988%, 019, 041, 
183-4, 187, 145, 260 foll., 277, 332, 
947, 443-5 (see especially 445 2), 4834; 
Hebraized Gk 216, 666, 671, 793 

Hellenistic, s. Greek 

Herod the Great and Herod Antipas 
787 a 

Hide, ‘‘Jesus hid himself” 538 foll., 
734 

Hireling, the years of a 230 (ii) 

Historic present 483 

Holy 411 ¢, d 

Homoeoteleuton 4902, 
657 ¢, 659¢, 736a, 759 

Hoping 474, 476 

Horse, allegorized by Origen 363 4 

Hour, the, “cometh,” ‘cometh and 
now is,” “hath come” etc. 465a, 
604.2 ; the hour of trial 528 a (see also 
770 and 799 (i)) ‘ 

House, allegorized by Origen 339; 
mention of, peculiar to Mk 711-13 


B49a, 654c, 


I emphatic 401; in the Baptists testi- 
mony 401; Epictetus on ‘the I” 
238 a 

I AM and “I am” 206, 220 foll., 487 4 

Illuminating 632 ¢ 

Imperative, aor. and pres. 487-9 ; imp. 
pres. confusable w. indic. 489 (ii), 
with interrog. 238-44 (especially 
240 a, 243.2) ; first aor. imp. authon- 
tative 437 ; differently used by different 
writers 487a; (?) ‘‘ concessive ’’ 439 
{iii-v), might be called ‘‘ judicial” 
489 (v) ; implied by prohib. conjunct. 
208-9; expressed or implied before 
‘*but if not’’ 060; s. also 283 

Imperfect 468-6; imperf. and aor. 
584; of special verbs 467-70; with 
neg. =‘‘ would not” 466; ‘‘it was” 
or ‘‘it had been”? 466 (i) 

Impersonal, s. Subject 

Impressionism, results in anacoluthon 
925 * foll. 

‘‘In you” may mean ‘‘among you” 
$53 a 

Inaccuracies, so called, deliberate 629 

Indefinite ‘‘ they” 49424 

Indicative: tenses of 440-94, and see 
Contents p. xxii; interrog. or non- 
interrog. 288-44; confusable w. im- 


Indirect interrogative 249-61 

Infinitive, aor. and pres. 496-8, 767; 
compared w. Ttya and subjunct. 496 ; 
accus, and infin. 875 a, 495; infin. w. 
article 995 * 

Instantaneous aorist 755 

Instrument, expr. in Hebrew by ‘‘in” 
332; instrumental dative 020 

Intercession of dead for living, (?) 
prayer for 680: 

Interrogation expr. by particles 281-6 ; 
without particles 386-48 ; sometimes 
exclamatory 142, 146, 466; confusable 
w. imperat. and affirmation 288-44 
(esp. 2402); indirect 249-51 

Lota subscript 616 (i) 5, 772-6 

Irony, in Jn 960*, 046, 570d, 643-5 

Isaac, 2.¢. ‘‘ laughter” 689 

Ishmael, (?) alluded to 268 ¢ 

Israel = ‘‘ seeing God ” 765 


acob, described as seeing God 765 
erome, (?) alludes to Chrysostom 786 ; 
mentions Origen 789 a 

Jew, ‘‘a Jew” 350; ‘the Jews” (?)= 
citizens of Jerusalem 942°; ‘‘ many of 
the Jews,” ambig. 941° foll. 

Jewish canons of repetition 588, and of 
negation 591; Jewish Prayer-Book, 
repetition in 68742; s. Hebrew 

John the Baptist, s. ‘‘ Baptist ” 

John the Evangelist, style of (see Al- 
lusiveness, Ambiguity, Anacoluthon, 
Asyndeton, Emphasis, Epistle, 
Impressionism, Irony, Metaphor, 
Mysticism, Narrowing Down, Paren- 
thesis, Quotation, Repetition, Self- 
correction, Symbolism, Variation) 
shews traces of more than one wniter 
891-2*; intervention of, where Lk. 
omits or deviates from Mk 917 * (iii) 
foll., 918", 945", 968", 0839, 045, 047, 
046, 088, 173, 293. 346.2, 896, 4644, 4802 

Joseph (husband of Mary), Jesus called 
‘*son of J.” 289, 643 

Joseph (son of Jacob) seeking his 
brethren 649 d—c 

Josephus, his rendering of Heb. names 
673 

Judges, addressed in the words ‘‘I suid 
ye are gods ” 799 (iii) 

Judging, judgment, 3344, 695, 799; how 
regarded by Christians 182 a 


Kidron 671-4 
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King, ‘Sa k.” and “the k.” 945 a, 669 ; 
the natural k. 798 

Knowing 491 foll., 511, 515, 760 foll.; 
‘“‘knowing” in juxtaposition w. ‘‘ be- 
lieving” 226c¢; ‘‘I know” 4484; 
‘they have not known” 446; ‘“‘know 
ye” ambig. 248, 762 foll.; ‘‘ know 
thyself” 126, 763 


Latin versions 896 a*, 9014*, 926 2°, 

118d, 184d, 168a, 190a, 210a, 

289 a,b,c, 290a, 38156, 348 a, 350c, 

491 a, 569c, 687, 702a, Tila, 715d, 

727.4, 7672; infin. and subjunct. in 

687, s. also 688a 

Latinisms 218 2, 358, 388 

Law, the 286; ‘‘ Present of Law’’ 464 

Life, hating, loving, losing one’s life 485 

Lifted up=crucified 211 4,¢; double 

meaning of 64234 

Lifting up the eyes 616-7 

Logos, the 2694, $08, 410; action or 

agency of 296a, 301; titles of 938", 

964", comp. 410 

Looking to 317 

Loosing sins 617; binding and loosing 

617 foll. 

Lord, used by Epict. in a bad sense 

799 d; meanings of ‘‘my lord’’ 060 

Losing one’s soul 238 6 

Love, ‘‘ love of God,” two meanings of 

032 foll.; ‘the Love,” like ‘the 

Name,” ‘‘the Will” 086 

Loving 476, 6292; loving one another 
529 


Luke, literary style of 781, 799 (11) ; 
various styles in his Gospel and the 
Acts 9138", 6563a, 677, 686, 759-¢; 
peculiarities of 787a; optative in 
252; differs in construction from Jn 
972*, 995", 191.2, 307, 593, 799 (ii); 
deviates from Mk, or omits what is 
in Mk, where Jn intervenes 917 (iii)* 
foll., 918%, 945°, 039, 045, 047, 088, 
173, 276, 298, 3462, 396, 464 4, 480a 


Man, emph. 412a; ‘‘the man”’ 959-60"; 
‘*the new man "’ 959*; perh. = “‘ hus- 
band” or ‘‘ bridegroom” $71, 722; 
the ideal, in Philo 6494; in Epictetus 
960 <* 

Manifestations of Christ $81c foll., 4147, 
619 foll., 699, 701-8, 715 

Mark, style of 065, 3804, 613 4, 649 (i) f, 
686; his use of hist. pres. 482; of 
article 967*; of the word “house” 
711; Mk regarded as a Petrine 
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Gospel 918°; similarities in Mk and 
Jn 917 (vi)*, 112, 238, 940, 3805, and 
s. ‘‘ John, intervention of” 
Mary ‘‘ those that had come to M.” ag 
Master, the natural m. of men 798. 
Matthew, John agrees with 036, 887(ii);- 
Mt’s use of ‘‘ this is come to pag” 
478 a, 758; s. also Jok. Voc. 1143-1 
Mean, ‘‘ he meant to say ” 467 foll. 
Messiah, Talmudic Traditions abou 
736 ¢ 


839, 346a,c¢, 355, 449, 520, os! 
Middle voice 836 foll., 660d, 688, 689:-! 
Mis-spelling, s. Spelling 
Mood 889*, 252; see also Imperative, 

Indicative etc., Tense, and Contents 

p- xxi foll. 

Moses, Chrysostom on 7454 
Motion, implied without verbs of 

motion 8065 
Mountain, the, meaning of 963* 
Mysticism, 890°, 985°, 134, 168, 38, 

281-3, 329, 384, 426, 483 a, 543, 587- 

627, Glla, 641-9, 702-38, 712-3, 731, 

7386-7, s. also Metaphor 


Name, God’s 408-10; ‘‘ my n.” 4114; 
‘Sa new n.” 409, 412; “‘thy n.” and 
‘“‘thy Son’? 769; ‘‘thy n. that thou 
hast given me” 744¢ 

Names: Proper names in apposition 
928*; article with 967 * foll.; mdeciin- 
able, with article 968*; declinable 
and indeclinable 672 foll. 

‘* Narrowing down” 290 (esp. 2904); 
908°, 308, 310, 629, 636< 

Nazareth 289 ; ‘‘ Jesus from N.” 293 

Negation, repetition through 691, 698 

Negative particles 253-65, 704; double 
negative 257; negative w. imperf. 466 

Net, of the Gospel, the 703¢ 

Neuter plural 267, 419-20 

New 907*; the word in Aramaic and 
Greek 906*; ‘‘the n. birth” 906° foll. ; 
‘‘the n. man” 959 ; ‘‘a n. command. 
ment ” 412; ‘an. name ” 409, 412 

Nicodemus in Acta Pilati 461 

Nominative 049-61, s. Subject 

Nonnus, quoted or referred to 156a, 
235¢, 338a, 350, 384a, 386¢, 386 (i), 
4195, 43850, 461 a, 478, 487.2, 4892, 
508 ¢, 5142, 515, 537 (i) c, 540 a, 586, 
635 (i)a, 6422, 649 (iii), 657d, 6642, 
666, 668a, 6824, 6838, 687-8, 689, 
692, 694, 7014, 703, 708, 704, 714, 
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716, 723, 724-5, 737, 7382, 730-32, 
783 a,- 784, 786, 7395, 740, 7422, 
748, 744, 745, 768d, ¢, 756, 757, 768, 
769, 760, 762, 766 (i) a, 767, 768-9, 
798 56, 7965, 799(ii), 799 (iii) 

Nouns, indeclinable 966*, 970*, 678; 
neut. pl. 287, 419-20; repeated in 
apposition 946 * ; genitive before 048, 
668 foll., 776 foll.; with article 946° 
foll. 

Number, sing. and plur. 266-70 

Numbering the people, under the Law 
010 

Numbers, mystically allegorized 281-3 ; 
*‘ perfect ” 283¢ 


One, meaning unity 118 4 

One, meaning “ anyone ” 379 

Only, ‘‘ the o. man of Italy” 896° 

Only begotten, with and without article 
964 


Openly, confidently, or plainly 917 
(i-vi)*, 727, comp. 798/ 

Optative 252, 614(i) 4 

Oratio Obliqua 189 

Order, chronological, broken 460; of 
words 644-86, 776 foll., s. Emphasis 
and Variation 

Origen, compared with Chrysostom 
757¢; mentioned by Jerome 789a; 
quoted or referred to 896°, 897°, 
908a*, 934*, 949-4°, 965*, 0233.4, 
079, 1106, 118 4, ¢c, 184.2, 209, 218 a, 
322 a, 268 d, 260+1, 3752, 288¢, 285-— 
6, 30445, 307d. 3164, 324c, 329, 
$29 (i), 886 a, 388, 3464, 857, 362 a, 
$86 (i), 3964, 8975, 4124, 4144-4, 
428 bfoll., 480, 484¢, 489a, 489 (i), 
(iii), (v) a, 452, 4644, 479, 4894, 4, 
490.2, 492a, 507 a, 506¢, 5404, 543, 
645, 549.0, 553 f, 573, 584c, 566 c, 
622, 635 (i), 644(i), 649¢, 649 (iii), 
659 ¢, 664, 666-7. 666 a, 680, 682 a, 
685, 688.2, 689, 692. 695, 708, 713, 
7166, 722, 794, 725, 726, 728, 730, 
736 2, 740-2, 744, 746, 756, 757 ¢,¢, 
758, 759, 765.0. 766(i)a, 767, 770, 
798 4, 799(ii), 799 (iii) 

Orthography 114, 691; 


Augustus, 
negligent of 790 


Papyri, quoted or referred to 049, 114, 
173 a, 235d, 262, 282 a, 832.4, 384¢, 
$86 a, 4144, 416 2, 465 2, 479. a, 520a, 
554¢, 630d, 1, 640¢, 64245, 665a, 


6817, 6784, 6882, 4, 690, 691, 693, 
696, 697¢, 698a, 706c, T11, 719, 
729, 771, T75a 

Paraclete, the 982%, 352-3, 798 

Parallelism, as distinct from Chiasmus 
44a 

Parenthesis O70 foll., 164, 168, 180, 
681 foll.; w. Asyndeton 639; avoided 
by SS 631; comp. 018 

Participle 271-9; in apposition 9387* 
_foll.; w. negative 253-4, comp. 704 ; 
aor. 499—605; fut. a false reading 
600; fut. comprehended in present 
600; perf. 566, 817; pres. 8651, 
507-10; probably expressing causé 
924a*, 373; see also Article and 
Genitive Absolute 

Partitive Genitive 041 foll. 

Passive voice, avoided by Jn 878; 
passive and middle 688-43 

Patriarchs, the 949-60* 

Paul, St, the Apostle, his handwritin 
114, 691, 785-90 ; his view of God’s 

reordinance 6897 

‘* Pause-spaces” in Codex B 688 

Penuel, meaning of 765 

Perfect tense, as result of Johannine 
style 473-5; as result of Johannine 
thought 476-7 ; compared with aorist 
440 foll.; meaning ‘‘it is on record 
that” 768; denoting instantaneous- 
ness and permanence 617-90; in 
Heb. 443; second perf. 478-9 ; some 
act. perfects in Gk seldom used 441, 
747-68 ; perf. partic. 606; s. also 
688 a, 6 

Personal, s. Pronoun 

Pharisees 214-8; chief priests and P. 
regarded as one council 991 a* 

Philo, on the “ laughing ” of Abraham 
097; quoted or referred to 890°, 
895°, 206%, 907¢*, 917(v)*, 985°, 
964°, 097, 2238, 2754, 281, 2834, c, 
285, 295-6, 307d, 346, 386(i), 410, 
4144, 494, 5350, 579a, 588-90, 
5942, 603, 616, 617a, 647(n.), 649, 
665, 676, 689-¢, 743, 765 

Philosophers and kings 799 

Phrynichus on 7s 773 foll. 

Pilate’s judgment 799 f 

Plato, on ‘‘ knowing” 768 a—6; his use 
of the ‘‘ vernacular genitive” 776 

Pleonasm for emphasis 606 

Pluperfect 489-1; aor. for Eng. p. 
459-62 ; no p. in Heb. 480; no p. 
partic. in Gk 606 

Plural 417; pl. vb w. sing. noun 3878; 
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pl. referring to sing. 266; neut. pl. 
267, 419-20 

Position of words, 544-86; see also 
Emphasis and Variation 

Possessive adjectives 987-0* 

Possessive genitive 558-60, 776-64 

Prayer 452 ; the Lord’s Prayer, reference 
to, in Jn 068 

Praying 586 ; the Son not described as 
praying ” to the Father 6304 

Predicate, when before subject 994°; 
p. in one clause subject of next 596 ; 
‘such ” used as p. 398 

Preordinance, divine 093, 103-5, 109-10 

‘* Preparation of the Passover,”’ meaning 
of 043 

Prepositions 280 foll., and see Contents 
pp. xix—xx 

Present, imperat. 487-9 ; indic. 482-04; 
historic 482-8; of prophecy and of 
law 484-94; infin. 496-8; aor. and 
pres. infin. in LXX 767; particip. 
507-10 ; pres. part. w. ‘‘was” 377; 
subjunct. 611-85 

Privately, Christ does not teach privately 
202, 348, 2515 

Pronouns, demonstrative 374-98; 

rsonal 899—404; relative 406-16 ; 
ins. for emphasis 899 foll. ; in appos. 
to preceding subject 947 * ; ambiguous 
378-9 ; emphasized by juxtaposition 
784c; see also possessive genit. 
558-69 and 776-84 

Proper names, s. Names 

Prophecy, ‘‘ present of p.” 464, 509 

Prophet, ‘‘a, or the, p.” 4924; “the p.” 
940*; ‘art thou the p.?”’ 940°, 965° 

Prophetic present 464, 509 

Proselytes 907-8 * 

Punctuation 996*, 186, 225 a, 248 a, 378, 
$14, 3724, 414, 508, 799(i), s. Con- 
nexion of Sentences 

Purpose, how expressed in Jn 093, 097, 
178, 5624-9, 686-90, 693, comp. 996 * 


‘‘Question "’ (vb) meaning interrogate 
498, 577 

‘‘ Questioning” (n.) meaning discussion 
or dispute 349-50 

Quotations and repetitions 190a—c, 2754; 
variation in 644; of Christ’s words by 
Himself 848 ; conformed to txt. rec. 
269a, 3575; introduced in Adboth 
470a; s. also 079¢, 4124, 745 a 


Rab, root of ‘‘ Rabbi,” two meanings 
of 899* 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 





Rachel, regarded by Justin, Iren., and 
Orig. as type of the Church 9a4° 

Reception of Christ 4484 

Recognition 491, s. ‘‘ knowing” 

Regeneration 908 * foll., 368 foll. ; “from 
above ”’ 573 

Relative (Pronoun) 406-16; attraction 
of 406; s. also 738 

“* Remembering ”’ after the Resurrection 
469 

Repetition, or Refrain 587 foll.; varis- 
tion in S44foll. ; in Jewish Prayer 
Book 6587 a2; Jewish of 588; 
through negation 591, 508; in 
Synoptists 5923; of Vocatives 588<; 
twofold, {n the Baptist’s teaching 
601-2; in Christ’s words 603 foll.. 
in narrative 607 ; twofold or threefold 
606—11 ; threefold 396, 612-33; seven- 
fold 694-7 

Resumptive clauses 633 

Resurrection, manifestations after the 
335, 699-700, 703 5, d; the period of 
831 ¢, comp. 715 

Retaining sins 517-30 

Revelation of St John, the 800°, 993°, 
964°, O11, 176, 370c, 286, 320, 348, 
624, 640, 781, 799 (ii) 

‘* Right side of the ship, the ” 708¢ 


Samuel, the call of 807 d 

Saul, Abba 237 

Saying, vbs of 456, 469, comp. 2614; 
‘** began to say ”’ 467, 470 

Scripture 339; difficulty of identifying 
129; Orig. on lit. mterpretation of 
645; Christ’s quotations from 636; 
“searching the scriptures” 439 (i) 

Sea, ‘‘on, or near, the s.” 340-5; Jesus 
standing ‘‘ by the s.” 354 

‘* Searching the scriptures ” 489 (i) 

Seeing=experiencing 576¢; s. and 
beholding 573 ; s. and knowing 491, 
764-6; s. the kingdom of 573 

Self-correction 628 foll., 635 (ii) 

Sending 277, 440, 453 

Sentences, connexion of 628 foll. 

Septuagint, variety of styles in 349, 
6386, 649(i) /, 689d, comp. 911° 

Serving 515 

“‘ Seven,” the number, in Revelation 
624; sevenfold repetition 624 foll., 
comp. 4lla-4, 529d 

‘* Sheep-gate, the,’’ an error $16 

Singular number 418 ; referred to as pl. 
266 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 


e.g. (1]999°, before others, 2, ¢.g. (2000. 
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SUBJECT-MATTER (ENGLISH) 


** Six,” the number 2884; six days, 
mystically implied 647 

Slave, the, does not “abide in the 
house ’”’ 263 ¢ 

Son of God 410, 798-9 

Sower, Parable of the, ‘‘ word” how 
used in 799 (iii) 

‘*« Speaketh of his own” 738 

Speaking, vbs of, see ‘‘ Saying” 

Speech, direct or reported 926°, 189 ; 
speech confusable w. narrative or 
oper a age Preface, pp. vii-ix) 

a atl 066, 128, 203, 
com 
comp, 98" 


peech assigned wrongly 

fs res 745 (see esp. 7454), 

= id aha 787, by Aphraates 768, 

comp. 061; change of “him” to 
‘‘me” in 696¢ 

Spelling, St Paul’s 691; Augustus’s 

rol aa freq. in Mk 6136 

ifferent meanings 

of 976 a* er givea ‘‘from a 

measure”’ 714; ‘‘the Holy S.” 488; 

‘the S. of audi ” 352 

SS (see p. xxv) 926a°, 9422*, 944.2%, 
9T7*, 990°, O79, 068, 1864, 285, 
329 (i) 4, 445 a, 617 d, 6823.a, 4, ¢, 
739 6, 756, 760, 769; its avoidance of 
parenthesis 631, 633 2, 639.4 

Stand, “‘ Jesus stood” $07 a foll. » 708, 710 

Stone (metaph.) 307; ‘‘a whites.’ 
409 ; Bok s. that the builders re- 
jected” 

Style, jobatoine 891-3*, 113, 132, 134, 
455; its abruptness 185; contrasts 
1402; rarely resembles that of Lk. 
3354; s. ‘“* Ambiguity,” ‘‘ Epistle,” 
“ Hebrew,” ‘‘ Speech ” 

Subject 417 foll.; collective or noun- 
group 417-8; neut. plur. 419-20; 
suspended 421-3 ; omitted in partitive 
clauses 041-2, 218-5 ; “they ” non- 
pronominal 424-6; ‘*we”’ non-pro- 
nominal 427-35 ; “Tanyjone ” 879 

Subjunctive aor. and pres. 893 *, 611-35 ; 
deliberative 6512, 766(i); in final 
clauses 003 foll., 594-80, 687-9; in 
conditional clauses 518-6, 617-33 ; in 
temporal clauses 531-5; after the 
indef. relative 516; in strong negation 
255 

Suspensive sentences 122 foll., 176 foll. 

Symbolism, s. Metaphor and Mysticism 

Synonyms (on the meaning, see p. 
645 n.) 6304; juxtaposition of 570, 
576-7, b8ta-c, s Joh. Voc. p. 181 


Spirit ‘s15 foll 


Tabernacles, the feast of 285 a 

Talmud, the 196 

Tautology, Philo on 6868 a 

Teacher, ‘‘thou art the t. of Israel” 
966 * 

Temple, the, rebuilding of 021 foil. 

Tense 898*, 486, 753, s. Contents, 
p-. xxi—xxiii, also Aorist, Future etc. 

They, non-pronominal 494; THEY 426 

Third day, the 983° 

This, ‘‘this is he” etc. 9674*; “this 
[thing] is the Lord’s doing” 396 

Thomas, his confession of faith 049-81 

Three Witnesses 588-9 

Threefold repetition 612-38, comp. 
4llc; thr. rep. of ‘‘ remembering ” 
689 ; twofold or threefold rep. 608-11 

Tiberias, the sea of 046 

Time, completion of 021 foll.; duration 
of ge comp. 678; interval of 
831¢, 715; point of 018, 926, 831; 
simultaneousness of 531 

Transliteration 216, 666, 671 2, 793 

Transposition 915 (ii), (iii); s. Emphasis 

and Variation 

Treasury, the 333 

Two, “t. witnesses” 588 ; 
firkins ” 281-3 

Twofold attestation 689 ; twofold mean- 
ings and events 41-9, comp. 173; 
twofold repetition: in the aptist’ s 
teaching 601-2; in Christ’s t 
608-6 ; in narrative 607; twofold or 
threefold rep. 608-11 


‘*¢. or three 


Understanding, or knowledge, moral 
491d 


Variation in repetition or quotation 
644 foll.; in sympathy w. meaning 
666; miscellaneous 570 foll. 

**Vernacular genitive, the” 688 foll., 
776-4 

Vernacular and literary Gk 781, 799 (ii) 


Vocative 063-8; expr. by article 
679 foll. 

Voice, middle 536-7 ; ive 538-48 ; 
s. also 568¢, 689 foll. 

Walking 342; =‘‘ teaching ” 


Water, connected with Fife ” 314; 
“rivers of w.” $166 

“ ee ” meaning of 287; non-pronomi- 
n 

‘*Which” and “who” in A.V. and 
R.V. 3734 

Wife (?) ellipsis of the word 217 


Thts Index extends from 1886 to 3799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 


e.g. [1}999* ; 


before others, 2, e.g. [2]}000. 
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43—2 


God,’” **my word” etc. 799 (11) | 


This Index extends from 1886 to 3799. Before numbers u 
eg. [1]999° - dcfore others, 2, e.g. [2]}000. 





INDICES TO “JOHANNINE GRAMMAR” 


III. WORDS (GREEK) 


[7his Index deals mainly with conjunctions, prepositions and pronouns. Nouns 
and verbs in st are regarded mainly in their grammatical and syntactical aspects 
and not so much with reference to their separate meanings—for which the reader ts 
referred to Index Ill of “ Johannine Vocabulary.” If a word, e.g. dyawdu, ts 
occasionally mentioned in a non-grammatical aspect, it is because of a desire to 
supply some defect in ‘* Johannine Vocabulary,” ¢.g. the testimony of Origen to the 


difference between dyardw and giréw (2584 c).] 


’A- privative expr. by ob 148, 248, 256 

" ABBd 679 

Gyad\cdoua: w. ta 097, 688-9; -adjva 
v. r. -ag@jva: 6654; active form of 
689 : 

dyardw: aor. $38, 5154; aor. and 
perf. 443; perf. 476-7; » dydwn jy 
tyyadwnods pe 014; Origen on 4. and 
girtéw 584.¢ 

dydwn 581; rarely w. objective genitive 
083 foll.; # 4., in Jn, ‘‘the love of 
God revealed to men” 085 

dyopdfw: dyopdowuew in Mk and Jn 
428 z, 512, 745-6 

dypés: els dypéy 7115 

dyw: dywuer 428 

adedgds : rois a. pou 807 b 

-as interchanged w. -e 42384, 514a, 658 ¢ 

alua and aluara 268 

alréopat, s. alréw 

airéw: pres. and aor. subjunct. 516; 
a. and alréopa: 586; d., alréopar, and 
épwrdw 680 ffoll.; mwpogetxecbe xal 
alretoOe 5862; airhoacGe imper. or 
infin. 14a 


alrla, n 2965 

alwy: els rov a. 812 ; ov (or %)...els roy 
a. 263 e-¢ 

dxoal = ‘‘ ears” 709 4 

axovw: aor. and perf. 450-3; fut. act. 
660 c-d ; w. accus. and w. gen. 586 

adnOewos in Codex B 654 

4\\d: =contrariety, ‘‘not this but 
that, or, something more” 065-7; = 
difference, ‘‘nevertheless”’ 068-9; 
in special passages 060-2; aA ba 
063-4, 105-12, 387, in the Synoptists 
111; aX’ ody! wdyres 266 (i) ; ov... 
GAAd 598 ; ov fullowed by «ai instead 
of GAAd 598; ovre...a\Ad in Papyri 
683 a, b 

GA\AjAwy : pera a. 349 

GAAopzat 814-6 

G\Aos: GdAos éoriw 973%, 6765 foll., 780; 
4dXos and &’ dAAov in Epict. 791 foll., 
297¢; ddA\a wodAd 885a; dddos and 
Erepos 675-7 

auny auty 611 a, 6 

dy: its omission 079, 2184, 698; its 
position 566, before a pause! 739¢; 





1 To the instances of d» at the end of a sentence add Lucian Hermotim. § 24 
(i. 762) lows yap dy abra fon dugl rd wpodoreca xal wpds rais wUdus Hy dy. 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
e.g. [1]999°,; before others, 2, e.g. (2000. 
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Saris dy, 8 dy (or édy) etc. 516; wore 
ay...0é\w 697¢; d» and édy inter- 
changed 730; dy» ‘‘if,” only in Jn 
739: s. also édy 

ava 281-8 

dvaBalyw 264.2, 265; with doprh 264-8, 
771 ; quoted as ropetoua: 489 2 

ayjp: applied to Christ $71, 7824, ¢; 
distinct from d»@pwros 009, 571; 
GéAnpa dvdpdés 369; lov d»tp in Zech. 
662 a 

av@pwros 8865; emphatic 4122; how 
used in Jn 984"; 6 4. 959-61"; 6 d. 
in Epict. 960c*; d. contrasted w. 
Aéyos 377, distinct from arhp 009, 571 ; 
obx ad. or d. od in LXX 566d 

axvlornu in repetition 609 a 

avril 284-7 

dyrréw 281 foll. 

&y wher 908-8", 403, 578, 784 

adwdpri, s. &pre 

awépyoun: w. é» 884d; amredirvber 
and aw7dGey 758 a foll. 

dw5: transposed 288; ambig. 2154, 
291; awd and é« meaning ‘‘[{some] 
of” 218-8, denoting domicile and 
birthplace 289-98, interchanged in 
LXX 293a, w. A\a\éw 2934, 5862; 
dw6, éx, and wapa, w. éfépyoua: 336-8 

aroOvioxw: ovK amroOvtoxe 486; 6 
arodvjoxwy ‘he that is under sentence 
of death ” 580 ; Iva ph drodvhoxy v.r. 
for awodvy 580 

awoxplyoua:: aroxpOels 371; awexplvaro 
and amexpl@n 587; amexplOn (Ino.) 
cal elrey Glla-c; dwexpl6n w. "Ino. 
(not w. 6 Ino.) 968 * 

dwodtw: xard S¢ doprhy awédver 464 5 

dmwogré\\w: aor. and perf. 440, 453; 
amweora\uévos wapa Geo contrasted 
w. qv mpos roy Oeby 277; a. and 
éfarocré\dw 753 6 


dworwdcow : arorwdecereand tcnviter 
487 a 

apOuds : rd d., adv. accus. 000 

dpri and viw 915 (i}-(vi)*, 946 

dGpros: 6 a. 6 xaraBalves and 3 iG. j 
xaraSas 504; 6a. ovros and ovres $4. 
653 « 

dpyh: ri dpxhe Sri wal dada ind 
154-6 ; a. Trav onpeicy 386 (i); o 6 
and am’ a. 26424 

dobevéw: acOevotvruw, ambig. 930° 

aorpamwh 582 c 

abrn s. ovros 

alrés 874-80, meaning ‘“‘ God” 71, 
change from to éxetvos 303; abrot etc. 
possessive, emphatic and non-en- 
phatic 558, om. or rep. 398; aire 
ambig. 378-9; adrér ins. and on 
687 (i)a; adrds 6 931 a*; atris pores 
and péwos abrés 124-6; airis rep 
éavroti 723; éyd elpc adrés 230, 221 «, 
294, 699—700 ; &’ aérod ambig. 208, 
595.0; atvrol douew ‘we are by onr- 
selves” 699; xal abrol ydp emph 
692 ; abrés v. r. avréd 727; adres [6] 
"Inoots, why a doubtful reading 686; 


Bata : ra B. Trav powixaw 047 

Barrifw: w. els 7062 

Baorrela: eloedOeitw els, or ieix, rip 8. 
Tov Geot BT3 

Bactheds: with and without article 966°, 
669; ov AGyas Gre B. elul MBa; s. 
also 798-9 

Baoitkxés: éx rawr Bacitcxar 215 5 

Bacrafw: aor. and pres. infin. 497 

BnOavia : awd B. 290 

BnOrdedx : awd B. 289 

Bijua 587 (ii) 5 

Bréxw : hist. pres. 482 ; BAdrere, initial, 
imperat. 237! 


' In 2287 it was said that “ BAéwere would naturally be imperative.” In N.T., 
Bd\éwere—except with relative or negative—is almost always (abt 20) initial and, 
when initial, aku. imperative (1 Cor. i. 26 being no exception). In Poet. Scen. 
Bréwrere is only in Eurip. Cyc. 211 (imperat.). Initial dpa@re in Poet. Scen., though 
possibly interrog., prob. always means “See!”—Aesch. Prom. 119 ‘‘ See [me 
outraged because of my love for mankind]!,” 4g. 1217 ‘* See [these spectres] !,” 
Soph. £/. 1228-30 ‘‘ See [Orestes restored to life)!” to which the Chorus replies 
‘*We do see,” Oe. Col. 871—2 ‘* See [these insults] !” to which Oedipus replies, 
‘‘They do see,” Avt. 806 ‘‘ See [me led away to death]!,” Eurip. Fragm. Alm. 
11 ‘* See [the tyrant in exile]! In Aristoph., too, dpa@re initial, or after a pause, 
iy almost alw. imperative, or may be so taken. In N.T., épare is alw. imperat. 
exc. perh. in Jas ii. 24 épa@re Ore (after BXéwers Src) R.V. ‘‘ ye see that”; and, even 
there—in view of Epictet. iii. 13.9 dpare yap drs, “ videte enim” and the frequency 


This Index extends from 1886 to 3799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
¢.g. [1]999* ; defore others, 2, ¢.g. [2]}000. 
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Tafoguddxcoy: dv ry +. and xarévay7i 
Tov +. 383-4 

yap: Synoptic and Johannine use 068-6 ; 
sometimes an indication of evange- 
listic origin 0664; in special passages 
067-8, 683 ; xail yap 167, comp. 692 ; 
ov yap, not interrogative in Jn 683 ; 
various ellipses before 683 2 

yeulgw: w. dx 339 (i) 

yéuw: w. éx 3394 

yervdoua: 904-8 *, 573 

yevouac: w. accus. 016-18 ; y. Sardrou 
576 

7: els rh» "lovdalay yy 6704; yi 
"Iovda 670 4 

yivoua:: éyévero contrasted w. 9» 377, 
596-7 ; yéyora 396 5, 4785; yéyover 
tva 4782; yéyova and é¢yerduny 440; 
yéyovas 768 ; yerduevar 4726 

ywooxw: aor. and perf. indic. 448, 
6114; aor. and pres. subjunct. 611; 
&yrwy 828, Blla, 583; byw = ‘I 
knew [at once]” 448¢; ‘ywwonere 
ambig. 248, 401, 760; ‘ywiuoxere 
combined w. éwpdxare 491; yy. and 
oléa 491, 757 d, 763; rw: cauréy and 
7d daurdy ywuoxew 763 

yrwplfw: aor. 447 

TPoAyodd 738 

ypdupua: wnrixos ypdupacw 691 d-e, 
785-90 


yedgw: éw’ abr yeypaypéva 889; 8 
yeypagpa yéypada 4738; Fypaya in 
letters 691 foll., 785-90 

yur}: w. article 946 a* ; ? ellipsis of y. 
or Ouydrnp 217 


Aé: consecutive or adversative 069-78 ; 
third word, or later, in its clause 
074-6; denoting antithesis 209; intro- 
ducing parenthesis 688 4; in doubtful 
connexion 686; a dé-clause before an 
ody-clause 684; w. ldreyer 468; w. 
pluperf. 480; xail...8¢ 076; pev...d¢ 
077 ; wév ends Thucyd. iii. 116 foll. 
by 3¢ 2d. iv. 1 688; s. also 685 (i) a 

Set: Ede 272.2, 685 (i) a; See written de, 
confusable with &' (prep.) 428 ¢ 

Sexds 288 ¢ 


of Spa drc in Epictet., as well as i. 3. 9 dpare od» xal rpogéyere—the meani 


be ‘‘ see [and note] that.” 


(GREEK) 


did : w. accus. of pers. 394—300, 706; 
w. gen. of pers. 301-4; w. gen. of 
time 88l¢ foll., 718; 3d’ de...Kal &’ 
ob 394; od bd Tol Oeov dAAA wap 
avrot 20642; da rl; 281¢; 5:4 rotro 
887 foll.; (?) dc’ duds 498c¢; da cod 
for dca o¢ 729 2 

Stacwopd : 4 8. rar‘ EA\jvww 046 

&dacxadros: w. article 966*, 195, ? vo- 
catively used 630 

dldwys: aor. and perf. 464-5; imperf. 
455 5; pres. and perf. in LXX 444; 
& dé3wxds pos 4283; way & Sédwxas 
740-4; ESwxer, v. 1. for 8édwxer 687 ¢; 
late forms of, ¢.g. &Swoa 690 ; 36s, v.r. 
in ch. xvii. 740 

Swaw: 6 3xw» “the prosecutor” 587 

Soxéw: aor. and imperf. 464a; wy 
Soxetre 285a; ri Soxet due and ri 
Soxeire 766 (i) a 

dofdfw: aor. 441; various meanings of 
édotdcOn 446 

SovAos 268 g, 584 5 

Spaxpual om., ¢.g. dpaBdwa (8.) 9 ‘eight 
{drachmae] as earnest money ” 739 

dUvauar: w. aor. and pres. infin. 406, 
767; Stvara dpwratew and dprdcea 
767; 8. ins. by LXX = Heb. interrog. 
767 

Svo 281-8 


E, 9, o and c interchanged in B 680-2 

-e interchanged w. -a: 428 4, 658 ¢ 

éd»y or dy»: w. aor. and pres. subjunct. 
511, 618-6; w. indic. in 1 Jn 516 (i), 
comp. 771; éd» uy 6231-8, w. pres. 
subjunct. in connexion w. the hour of 
trial 623a; dd» ris 680; ddy and ris 
separated 6623c¢; «al day 158-9; dy 
Tivwr Kpariyre 617-230; dv ody Oewpijre 
210-13; docs éd» ambig. 414-6; 
Sores dy, 6 dy (or édy) etc. 516, 6604; 
d» and éay interchanged 739; éé» for 
ay in Pais i 4164 

davrod : é» daury, -ots, how used in Jn 
089; wpds davrovs 366c; airds repli 
éauvrov 728 

éyyus 209 * 

éyelpw : wpopirns obx éyelperas 493 


may 


These facts bear on 376%a@, which rendered //.1. 120 


Aevooere imperatively, though rendered in Monro’s Hom. Gramm. p. 190 ‘ ye see.” 


The scholiast says, ‘‘dpare, BAéwere,” 
tic Nevogere by a prose word, but 
initial dpGre and Bdéwere. 


a ini intending not only to explain the 


to shew that it was imperative, like 


This Index extends from 1886 to 3799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
e.g. (1}099* ; before others, 2, e.g. [2}000. 
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ey W1; dys elus 220 foll.; eyd els 
abrés 221 a, 224, 699 foll.; Srov irdyw 
and Grou éyw bwdyw 578; Aéyw om. 
after éyw 6584, 660; éuoi, not in 
N.T. without (1) prepos. (3) antith. 
or Salm (3) v.r. 566¢; wou emph. 
and non-emph. 6559, 776 foll.; sou, 
v.r. for pos 668 ; wou and cov confused 
768 ; we raGra for werd raira 659; s. 
also duets 

€0€iw, Ss. Oddo 

el; written ¢ 669¢, comp. 428¢, 515(i)¢, 
650 a, 6544, 798¢; corresponding to 
dé», in words of the Lord 078-9; ei 
w. fut. 514(i)a, w. optat. 614(i) 4; 
ef ob} 256; ef 3¢ nH 0800-6, in LXX 
foll. imperat. 080 

eldov : iSeiy “to experience’ 576 ¢; ideiy 
Thy Bacidelay and elcedOeiy els rhw B. 
578; reOdapa...dp' dy a» LSys...éwpaxa 
572; «dy and ed confused 515 (i) ¢, 
798 ¢} 

eldos Geol 765 a 

elul: éyw elus 220 foll.; eyw elms adrés 
224, 699—-700 ; dwou elul (v.r. eluc) 
éyw and Srou éyw Urdyw 190a, 4874; 
rider el ov 788-7; ellipsis of éorl 
229-80 (i) ; dori w. particip. 971-81*; 
elaty of 9T1¢*; Hy, contrasted w. 
é-yéver0277, 696-7; 7» w. pres. particip. 
277; Sri dorivy and Sri Ay after eldov 
466 (i) ; 6 wy in various phrases 988*, 
964°, 275, 8308, 858, 711 foll.; 6...ovx 
@v 704; «ww referring to the past 274; 
Iva Wow, seven times repeated in the 
Last Prayer 5394; forms of elu 
emphasized 972*, 979a-d*, 553 4, 
565a, 579; 1 ted for emphasis 
6067, day od noOa 615 (i); Ws and 
7000 615(i)5; Phrynichus on the 
spelling of ns 772-8; éooe T11 

elu: not used in N.T. 171d, v.r. for 
elui 190 a, 487 a ; els Kérrop clus 711; 
(?) efoe spelt eoor 711 

elroy 456; dy elxov v.r. 6 elxwy 9250", 


507 a; ciwe, differently used by Lk 
and Jn 4664; cive and &cyo 
elphue: 481; ri clww; tio’ dru; 812s. 
elwén and elwé 656 ; eiwor bs ine in 
083-6, 186; eizoy with and without 
Src 189 foll. ; elpnyer, in Pap.,=dre 
683 a, 5 

elphvn : €. rhe éudy 609 6 

els: without verb of motion 308-9, 1% 
foll.; ‘‘to” or ‘‘into” 310-11; & 
Swi aldvcov 312-6; Syorra: cis 311-8. 
els réXos 319-238 ; weprwardw eis USi- 
ricretw eis 606 (and s. ricretw); iw 
els roe xéAwor 306-9, T06, T11 {oll ; 
els and éwf 310, 3166; lory ds vr. 
éwl 307 a ; els 76 in St Paul’s Epistles 
689 7 ; Aéyw els implying publicity 79 

els: used with dative 1184; els caf’ ds 
348 ; cls [€x] 586; ev “‘one” in junta 
position with e» ‘‘in”’ 1184; oee 
or ovdey 660 

elcépxouar: eloeXOotoas 311; ¢. cis, 
ety, rh» Bactrelay roi Geot 518 

elra, see below? 

elwHa: ciwOer parall. to im 4645 

éx: ‘from ”’ or ‘* (some) of ” 068, 213-5; 
‘native of ” (but daé “‘ resident in”) 
289-93; dx and dwé in LXX 298.2; 
éx and dé w. Aadré&e 293 6, 566.0; &x 
w. &épxoua: 336-8, w. wypdw 329, 
w. yeulfw $29 (1), w. owsw and rapéw 
825 ; € Hucw 110 a—4, 268< foll.; & 
KLérpou 894, 714 

éxet 7 conf. w. éxelyn 687 d 

éxetvos 881-5, 729; emph., change to 
from atrés 308; contemptuous 733; 
meaning ‘‘HE” 1824, 388, 731; 
éxelyn conf. w. éxey % 687 d; xdxeivos 
150-1 

éxxevréw $317 & 

sa hae : aor. 441, and see esp. 4414 
oll. 

éxX\exrés: v.r. for vids 386 a 

éexudoow: n éxudiaca 276 

Exuerpos 324d 


' For (Se, see Joh. Voc., where it should have been added that {e, foll. by 


nom. without verb, is pec. to Mk and Jn. 


. Comp. Epict. i. 14. 13—14 méprnoOe unddwore Aéyew ore pdbvor €oré* ov yap 
éoré. add 6 eds Evdor dori, xal 6 dpérepos Aaluwy éori. 


3 elra occurs Mk (2), Mt. (0), Lk. (1), Jn (3), comp. Mk iv. 28 elrew (dis). In 


canon. LXX, elra occurs only in Job (12, with v.r.), Prov. (2). 
several points in common between the style of Job and Mk. 


It is one of 
In N.T. (outside 


Gospels) it is only in rt Cor. xv. § (txt), 7 (txt), 24, 1 Tim. ii. 13, iii. 10, Heb. xii. 


9, Jasi. rs. 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
¢.g. [1]999°; Jdefore others, 2, ¢.g. [2]000. 
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éxvetu: ctdvevoer, v.r. Evevoer BAl 

éxrwdecw: dworwdaccere and éxrivdtare 
437 a 

easuev: how accented 678 

“EdAnves : 4 dctacwopa rar 'E. 046 

Aswife: imperf. 472 4, 474; prAwlf{aper 
4724; perf. 442, 474 

éuBrérw : twofold use of éufrAéyas 649 

éués: 6 éuds...and 6...0 ¢ubs 987-9"; 6 
éués, } duh etc. emphatic 659, 561 

Eumpocber 896", 330 

é» ; temporal 026-6, 331, om. by B 661, 
ins. and om. before juépg, dopry, and 
cafBSdry 7165 46-d; instrumental and 
quasi-instrumental 883; = “into” 
384.¢,d2; & roéry 382, 392; ¢» Ty 
yafopuAakly 883-4 


Evexa 300 
évrédAXonar 743 a 
évro\} cavh...5 413 
évwrov 335 

2 281-3 

éfepavydw 489 (i) a 


étdpyouas 268 cfoll., w. dwé, éx, and 
wapa 826-8; aor. 457; é&7\Oor ambig. 
110 ad 

ttovala 798-9 

dopr}: w. article 961*; dvaBalyw els é. 
264-5; xard dé doprhy 464¢; éy ins. 
and om. before 715 d, comp. 771 

éwalpw rovs d¢0adpovs 616-7 

éwel and éwecd4 067-8 

éwepwrdw and épwrdw 577 

éwi: w. accus. 886, 343da,:; w. dat. 
337-9 ; w. gen. 340-7; éwi and els 
307 a, 810, 316 4; éwi rovry 388 ; éxi 
Thv Oddagcay and éwi ris Oardoons 
340-6 ; forn éwl 386; éx’ abry yeypap- 
pwéva 339; ércypagn éw’ abry 339; él 
Tov oravpov 347 

ér:BddrA\w xetpas 575.4 

émcBrtéxw: ércBréyorra: wpds pe 817 ¢ 

éxcywookw 611 a 

éxcypagyh éx’ adry 889 

émiecxas 233 a 

éwcxadifw: érexdbicer v.r. exdOicey 756.4 

éwirlOeyar: how used by Origen 41234 

épauydw: of ‘‘searching” the Scrip- 
tures 489 (i); épauyare ambig. #6. 

épydfouar 2266; épydfecOax v.r. -0e 428 5 

Epxoua:: aor. and perf. 826, 457; aor. 
and pres. 490; hist. pres. 482; 7pxovro 
485; 7A\Oay 47235; 4AOew and 7Oedov 
$427, 346, 717¢; épxduevos and 6 
épxouevos 940°, 277, 56382; 6 dxlow 
wou épxduevos BOT; epxdpevow (neut. 
or masc.) els rov xéopxor ambig. 277, 


(GREEK) 


508; fws Epxouar 069; Epyera:...xal 
EXfrvGer 6O4a, 625¢; Epyera:...cal 
voy éoriy 799 (i); s. also eis 310-11 

épwrdw 498, 630; ¢., alrédoua, and alréw 
630 /-A; ¢€. and érepwrdw 5177; ¢. in 
Alexandrian Gk 630d; (?) epwra urep 
nuwy in Christian tombstone 630 ¢ 

éraipa in Aquila=¢tAodvres in LXX 
BRC 

Erepos: Erepos and 4\Xos 675-7; wodAd... 
xal frepa 83854 

Er: €. usxpby 280(i) ; &. rerpdunvds dorw 
230 (ii) foll. 

bros: Erecw, dat. pl. of duration, when 
used 0231 

e00éws, e000, and evOvs 910-15 * 

evploxw: hist. pres. 482; evypwr om. in 
xii. 14 756 

evxapioréw 614¢ 

épddXopaz $15 

Exw: Execs re; 288 6 foll. 

Ews (conj.) 069 ; (?) ws for Ews 301, 696 ; 
Ews Epxouar 069 


Zdw: w. od and accus. of pers. 297, 
705 ; w. xpés and accus. of pers. 366 ; 
col fw, Aros da o€ 297 ¢ 

fnréw 375a, 308; w. infin. 575, 727; 
first use of in LXX 6494; forms of 
748 

sHrnors 849, 3504 

fwh: els why alwmov 812-6 


“H 090-1; after negative (od...«al and 
ov...4) 5492, 759; omitted 62824 

h rod 'A.? the [wife, or, daughter] of A. 
217 

tuets: perh. applied to Christ 4284; 
how used in 1 Jn 399¢; %. wdvres 
287; nuay and voy in v.r. 438¢ 

npepa : Tplrn huépa, a rpdy nuepwr, ey 
Tpoly nudépas etc. 881; xad’ tudpap, 
inserted by Lk. 516; éy ins. and om. 
before 715 6-d 

tfrep 092, 665 

Hpwéys 787 a 


0, €, oO and c interchanged in B 680-2 

Odracoa: éwl rnyv 0., éwi ris 0., and 
wapa rh» 6. 340-6, 354, and see 
specially 841 and 344 

Odvaros: w. yevoua, Sewpéw, and ideir 
576 

Odocor 918 a * 

Oedouas : twice applied to Christ 6174: 
reOedueda 4738; reOéaua...dp db» ar 
(Sys...dwpaxa 572 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2199. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
e.g. [1]999°; defore others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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OéAnyua dvdpbs and 8. eapxés 369; 98. 7. 
Geos parall. to Adyos r. Oeod 799 (iii) 
Oérw: HOedev Of unfulfilled desire 716-7 ; 
(?) @eXer, nOedor and wArOer 3434, 
$46, 716-7; fF0eke@ and OAc 
471-2, 716-7; w. accus. and infin. 
405 ; fOeXes 7176 

Oeés: the distinction between 6eés and 
6 Oeds 5940; wapd Oeg 0237, 855; 
6 w» wapa [rod] Geotd 858; eidos Oeod 
765 a 

Oewpéw 210-12, 318, 576, 789 5; Oewpetre 
ambig. 489 (ii) 

Ovydrnp: (?) ellipsis of 6. in the phrase 
% rou’ A. 217 


I: sometimes written €1, and €1 written 
1 669¢, comp. 428¢, 515(i)¢, 650.4, 
65446. 798¢ 

lSety, iSuw etc., s. el8or 

lSlay : xar’ idlay 848 

{dos : rov ddeXgpdy roy (dor 9BB-6* ; éx 
Trav ldlwy 378, 728 ; ol [3:01 570 a-b 

l8ov 246 

"Ieporé\upa w. article 670 

"Incots : with and without article 966 * ; 
in B written IC, liable to confusion 
661¢; Incod» (iN) and Kipoy (KN) 
confused 6624; avros [6] 'Inoois, 
why a doubtful reading 686 c 

ludriov : sing. and pl. 370; in ellipsis 
2166 

a: freq. in Jn 688; expresses or 
implies purpose 098-6; special 
passages 097—108 ; &a and subjunct. 
compared w. infin. 104, 495; Iva w. 
indic. 114, 690; w. aor. and pres. 
subjunct. 511, 524-80; omission of 
principal vb before &a 106-128; de- 
pendent on vb implied in question 
118; its connexion 115; W&a...0a 
116-21; 4d’ ta 068-4, 105-12; 
tyyad\udcaro Iva f5y 097, 100, 688-9 ; 
ta ri; not used in Jn 381¢; obrus... 
tva 697; Tra eldys ‘‘to tell you the 
plain truth” 7294; Epyerac wpa...tva 
799 (i) 

*Iovdaios : of lovdator 941 * foll. ; wodXol 
éx ray "I. 941-2*; els rh» 'Lovdalay 
yiw 6706 

lornuc: Earn els (v.r. éwl) 307 a ; orivar 
els Td pévor 710; éorawra, of God 307d 

loxupbrepés wou in Synoptists 667, 7994 

IXOYC 703 

"Iwayns with and without article 968 c* 

"Iwojp with and without article 970 * 


Kdyw: in crasis 150; after cobs: 12-3 
xaSapés in Jn. and xa@dpios in Epicte. 
connected with 6 Adyos 799 (iii) 


xé0nyos: forms of 761; cadypérn a; 
707 
xaOlieo: trans. and intrans. use 87 


(i)-{ii) ;  éxd@coen els T0T; dxtbus 
v.r. éwexdiicer T6620; To ben (sic| 
xabicae 756 a ‘ 

caus: suspensive 128, followed 
kayo or «ai in apodosis ns, 
supplementary 128-83 ; Iva...cebin... 
twa 117-8 

cal: in narrative (Hebraic) 133+, 
connecting affirmation and 
185; meaning ‘‘and yet,” “bat,” 
136-45, 265(i) 4, 489 (iii); paral to 
uévrot 187 ; are, 146 ; meao- 
ing *‘[indeed] ”” 157; meaning 
eels” 147, 152-6; in apodoss 
123-7, 148; in crasis 150; omitted 
between two adjectives 168; «ai 
Umets 149; xdyw 123-7; xdxcivos 151, 
883; xd» 160; «ai ydp 167 (comp. 
692) ; xal édy 158-9; xai viv, varies 
in meaning 916 (iii); xal...8¢ O76; 
xal...xal 161-6; ov...xal instead of 
ob...d\Ad 598; ri dpyiw in cal 
AaAw duty 184-6; written Ke and 
confused with K€ 2.c. xtpu 6672; 
ob...xal and ov...4 549 ¢, 759; wai and 
4 interchanged 789 a foll. 

Kavos: évroAhy xacvi 8945*; dred 
xacwip...6 413 

xasépevos 375 5 

xdxeivos 151, 888 

xadéw and Aéyw 4684; xaréw foll. by 
accus. and voc. 68046 

Kadus rahnoes 729 a 

xdy 160 

xard 848; els xad’ els 348; xar ida 
S48 ; sara be doprhy 464 

kardyrunt: iva xareaywouw aire re 
oxé\n 267, 419 

kard@eors: inscr. 
stone 6302 

xarahauBdrw 596 

xarevObvw 083 5 

Kedpwyr : how accented 671-4 

xr\d8os 047 

kr\dopara 329 (i) 

xr\lyw xepadhy 644(1), 718 

xotzdouar: double meaning of 586< 

xéxxos: w. article 948° 

xéAwos: 6 wy eis ror K. TOU warpos 308, 
706 foll. 


on Christian tomb- 
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xoplfouat 280 (i) a 

xérre : cdporras 817 ¢ foll., v.r. Sporrac 
317d 

Képiw0os: robs els K.! 268 

xédqgwos 329 (i) 

xéapos B06c; 6 x. ovros and ovros 6 x. 
653¢; in connexion with ywper 
4145; épxduerow els roy x. 506 

xpdBarros 206 5 

: thrice applied to Christ 618; 

ye 479 

Kpaviov Téror & \éyeras...Todyo0d 788 

xparéw: how used in the (Gospels 
B17 afoll.; dy rwwy xparfre 517-20 

xplua or xplocs 799 / 

xplvw: xéxpixa, how used 478; xéxperas 
695; xpwet, unaccented, fut. or pres. 
960 a* 

xpewrw: the meaning of éxpiBy as 
applied to Jesus 538-48, 724 

xrigfw: éxrla6y and lxrisrac 440 ; forms 
of 747 

xupros : 6 xtpebs pou 049, 679 foll.; rapa 
xuplov 356; xtpe 680 foll., ins. or 
om. 8652; written K€ and con- 
fusable w. xal (ke} 657d; xUpiow (KN) 
confused w. "Incody (IN) 6624; used 
by Epict. in a bad sense 799 

xwun 746 a 


Aakéwand Aadktd 9351; AadAéw w. éx and 
dré 208 4, 586 a; éx ray ldlwy Aare 
728; ratra YedddrAnxa vty, seven 
times repeated 625 

Aan Sdew: EXaBory and wrapédafoy 570; 
Afuperac and XA ec 488, 583 

Aaol (pl.) ‘‘ peoples,” used of the Jews 
$17; 


Aéyw: imperf. 467-70; feyer and 
elwey 469; Adyw and xaréw 4684; 
ov Aéyas and vmeis Aébyere 2344, 
245; Sray \éywouw 581; Aéyw om. 
after éyw 6584, 660 

AlOos 396-7 

Adyos: distinct from AaAcd 951; 6 Adyos 
Hy foll. by éyévero AvOpwros 277; 
6 Adyos in Christ’s words (1) in the 
Synoptists and (2) in Jn 1799 (iii) 
(1) and (2); 6 Adyos pou, 7. Beob, 6 
ods etc. in Jn 799 (iii) 2 ; Adyoe (pl.), 
in Christ’s words, only once in Jn 
680 


(GREEK) 


Aovw: w. els 306.4 
Aéxvos: w. article 9484°; 
xasdpevos 3756 


6 r 6 


Maénris 545 ¢ 

paxdpos: paxdprol dre Sray 409 5 

padXoy 788. a, w. 7 and w. Hrep 092 

Mdp6a: ras wepl Mdpéav, v.r. for 
Map@ar 990°, 360 

Mapia and Mapray 586 4 

paprupéw: perf. 478; paprupeis caure 
514(i)¢; GdAos...6 paprupay 730 

paprupla 383 

pdxatpa: éy payalpp 383.4 

pévy 169-70; pér...d¢ 077, in Mt.-Lk., 
where not in Mk-Jn 998°; pué» ends 
Thucyd. iii. 116 foll. by 8é #5. iv. 1 
688 ; per ovw 8854 

pévroc 170, parall. w. xal 187 

évew 268¢-f, 312, 3184; aor. and 
imperf. 458; nueva 458; évere 
ambig. 916 (iii) °4; uévere and pelvare 
487 a-c; péver and pevet 76242; édy 
an pévnre and édy pelynre 528; yu. 
pera 853 

perd: w. accus. 349; w. gen. 349-58; 
a. rodro and yw. raira 849a, 394; 
Bh. "Iov8alov 349-80; of pw. adrov 
Ovres 851; pérw uw. 853; era rivos 
compared w. rapa rim 852-8, and ovr 
Ture 799 (ii) 

pecoruKrioy 678 

péoos : orjvac els 7d péoow and oriwat éy 
péoy 710 

peTavoéw : 
621-32 

perakt 668 

erpnrys 281-8 

sailors Hérpy, dv pérpy, éx pérpov 824, 


Bh (interrog.) 285 ; 4 re or pyre 701-2 

wh (neg.): encroaches on of 253-4; 
implies imperat. 208-9; w. particip. 
4005; w. was 260foll.; Src uh 187, 
695 ; od uh 255 

puxpdy: Ere puxpdy 230 (i) foll. 

juoéw: aor. and perf. 443, 475 

psoObs 287 5 

povoyerts 938*, 964°, 308 

povoy (adv.) 6644 

pévos : applied to God 895 *, 664, comp. 
166 ; yxdvous inserted paraphrastically 


pres. and aor. subjunct. 


1 Lucian Hermotim. § 27 foll. (i. 767) takes Corinth as the ideal city to which 


all the seekers of truth are journeying. 
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7026; abrds uévos and pévor abrés 
378, T24-6 


N dropped or inserted, €x€in confused 
w. Exein 687 d 

Nafapér: rde dwo N. 289 

vow and Gpr: 915 (i)—(vi) °, 246; «al vw 
varies In meaning 915 (iii)*; xal ra 
pow 915 (i) <° 


O, €, 0, and c interchanged in B 650-2 
and w interchanged in MsS. 928a°, 

114, 691 

and ds, v.r. 928 ® foll. 

$, 76: see Index II “ Article” 

3é 684 


ol8a: ol8a and ywuoxe 481, 157d, 768; 
ogayner “we know” (?) of8a péy 
429-35; xai éxeivos olde 3846, 731; 
éay ol8aper 515(i); Wa eidzs ‘‘to tell 
you the plain tmth” 7294; «dy and 
«dy confused 515 (i) ¢, 796 ¢ 

olsla, olxos: Mark's use of els olxov or 
els rhy olxlay Tlla 

Sros and oxos 753 ¢ 

Sroua: dv ry 6. cou @ Séduwxds po 406 
(comp. 740-4); ToyNn[oma], con- 
fusable w. TOYN ‘the Son” 768-9 

Sov 171-2; Sov elms (v.r. elpu), Srov 
iwadyw, and Srov éyw trayw 1904, 
487 a, 578 

Srws 173 ; Sus dv 698 

dpadw: perf. 475, dopaxey and éwpaxer 
651; reOdapac...[dys...dwpaxca 572; 
éwpaxare and ywwoxere 491; Syorra 
els $17; dyorra v.r. for Kxoporra 
817d; dpadre, after pause, mostly 
imperat. or interrog., see n. on 
p- 678. 

dpOcypagia TIO 

épOorepor : meaning of 776 4 

éplfw: forms of 748 

dpos: w. article 962-3 ° 

5s (demonstr.): 5s 3é 3804 

8s (rel.): in attraction 406-7; é» ry 
évouari gov @ Sédwxas por 408-11 ; 
évroAny kawnp...6 413 ; Kpaviou Téwor 
8 Ad-yera... 788; de’ 8, de’ 0b, UP od 
etc. 294-5; bs d» and &s éay 789; 
v.r. os, 5, @ 740 foll., 744¢ 

bc00s: dca édv 6606 
Sorts 413; 8,7. dy (or édv) 414, 516; | 


o-oo © 


dra édy ypdgyra: 414-6; ters & 
7398 


Eras : parall. to 9 dy upg 5334; W. an. 
and pres. subjunct. 511, 581-5; éry 
Aéywour **1 in the moment when they 
are saying ag * when, at 


176-7 ; 
Jn and Rev. 176, 236; in LXX 
‘* that ’’ §* becanse” 
181-6, S19; introducing (1) cause of 
action or (2) ground of statement 
178-80; recitativum 199-90; no 
used interrogatively in Jn 281¢; in 
after vbs. of seeing 7624; énv.r. ri 
ére etc. in LXX 281d foll.; én xf 
187, 695; ody Sri 188, 718-9; ce 
Sre Ho 486 (i); Tip dency Sri al Madi 


iuiy 184-6; ori=—aore 694; ofr... 
Ore 697; rh Gre and ri forw én, for 


ri yéyover Or: 604; Ort...cai én TET) 

ox) (interrog.) 231; odxotw 233-4; # 
ph 282; odxi 231 (and see oty/ below) 

o{x) (neg.) : encroached on by g§ 388; 
v. r. for oO3rew 264-8; of and oxén 
583; of nu} w. fut. and subjunct. 5; 
ei od 256 ; ov... pdv0r 1474; ob... evdes 
257; of...o0nére 3B7 a; of combined 
w. ads 260-3; ov followed by cal 
instead of dAAd 596; ob(x)...d\u 
688; Xenophon uses oda, d\\d, bat 
Epictetus od, dAAa 266 (i)c; oy! 
265 (i); ob = d- privative 143, 248, 283., 
256 : ot ydp, not interrog. in Jn 683; 
6...00K wy 70h; ov...cal and ot...4 
5492, 759; ov...rcs and oddeis 586 4, ¢; 
ov confused w. ov 797% 

o0d€ : v. r. for o6re 268; introducing paren- 
thesis 6334; ovde ev or ovder 660 

ovdeis: cal ovdels 139; ov...obdefs 21; 
ov...7ts and ovdeis B86 d, ¢; obbér, 
emphasised by position 6062; ove 
or ovde ew 660 

ovxéri: repeated as ov 58S ; ov...otaén 
257 a 

ovuxouw 233-4 

ov 447) 2323, 255 

ov pdvoy 147 6 

otw : in Christ’s words 191-7; in narra- 
tive of Christ’s acts 198—200 ; after 
parenthesis 631 foll.; in LXX 640; 


1 Add Epict. i. 24. 20 Gray coe paiynras...dwaddaocou. 
This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
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in Papyri 640¢; ‘‘ pause spaces” 
before of in B 668; v. r. rére 6874 

oOrw : v.r. ov 364-5 

ovparyés: with and without article 952-8 * 

oGre...xal 258-9; ofre...d\Aa (in Pap.) 
683 a, 

ovros 386-97; how emphasized 583°; 
odrés éoriy etc., u in testimony 
9575°; abdrn ‘‘this [thing]” 396, 
621-2; 3 rovro 387-91; ¢» rovTy 
832, 393-3; é¢wl rofro and éxi rovTy 
$38; yerd rolro and pera ralra 849 a, 
304; ratvra thrice repeated 396, 621, 
raiTny érolycer dpyny rar onpelwy 
386 (i) 

olrws ‘‘unpremeditatedly” 916-7*; 
obrws...wore 917 a*, 208, 697; ovTws 
...fva or Ore or ws 697 

ov>~x or: 188, 318 

odx!: interrog. 3814; d\N odxl wavres 
265 (i) 

Sxros 417; 6 bxAos words 1584; dSxdos 
and ddos 758 ¢ 

éyapror 235 2, 708 

Soma: s. dpdw 


Tlacdapcov...0s 4123 6 

radloy 701-3 

wais, racdloy, and 3oi)\os 5846 

wd\au dy (?) confused w. radiv 698.4 

wédw : double meaning of 635 (i), 649 
(i}-(iii), TlLa@; ? confused w. wadaz 
ay 698 a 

wavréXecos : an epithet of the number 
“ten ” 283 ¢ 

wapa: Ww. accus. 864; w. dat. 862-8, 
855, 363; w. gen. 356; w. gen. and 
dat. interchanged 357-9; rapa ri 
Oadaccay 341, 344, 354; rapd Sew 027; 
rapa ry Sew 855; rapa ry rarpi and 
rapa rot rarpés 857; 6 Wr rapa [rot] 
Oeot 358; ob dia rod Deo adda wap’ 
avrod 296a; wapd, awd, and éx w. 
étépxouas 326-8 

wapadldwu: wapado: 2523; 6 wapadcdouvs 
610 

wapdxAnros 680 4, 791-7 

wapadausayw: in Epict. 5704; wapé- 
AaBor and &\aBor 570 

wapackeuy: ©. Tou racxa 048; éwel hy 
w. 087 a 

wdpecus 2250 

waptpxopa: S48 d 

rappnola 917 (i)-(vi)*, 727; connected 
w. Epict. 917 (v)*, 798 / 

ras: combined w. ov or uh 260-3; ray 


8 Sédwxew (dédwxas) etc. 9931-3*, 423, 
740-4; xepravtwy, for repraruy 
6651 ; ov...ray Hebraic 759¢ 

wrdoxa: wapackxev7 Tov wr. 048; 7d wdcxa 
 éoprh 654d 

warhp: used vocatively, rdrep, wart, 
and 6 rar#p, 062-3, 661 a, 679, v. r. 
in B 6894; rapa ry warpl, rapa rod 
rarpés, and wapd Tov Oeot 855-9 ; of 
warépes 949-60", 553¢; of x. and oi 
3. Uycw 957 * 

Tarpupxat 949 a* 

waxvrw 449 4 

réurw: Greuya, in letters 691¢ 

wepa for repay 656 a 

wepi 860, 370; ras +. MapOay 990°; x. 
and brép 718, 719 6 

wepmatéw 34284 foll., diff. from Badl{w 
3424, =‘‘teach” 342¢; wepwarwy 
corrupted to repravytuy 651 

wepippiyyyuus: active and middle, w. 
izarca 270 6, 568 ¢ 

wiry} 316 

wyAlxos: mwnyXlxas ypaypacw &ypaya 
691 a—¢, 785-90 

rufw: érlacay ovdér and obdéva Eracay 
708 ¢ 

IlcAaros : with and without article 969* 

swixpdoxw, forms of 760 

miorevw: w. dat., els, év, see Joh. Voc. 
Index I1] and esp. 1470; wicreve and 
wlorevcoy 4395; misrevere ambig. 
237-40 ; perf. 442, 474; rovs wemo- 
revxédras ary 606; ovx éxiorevoy 
466 ; of ricrevorres, meaning of 500 ; 
avr. and pres. subjunct. 526 foll.; 
wigrevowper V. 1. -ebwper 528; pres. 
subjunct. altered by D into aor. 
subjunct. 580a; x. did revos 3042 

wlors s. Joh. Voc. Index III 

wisrés 804.4 

whi»: v.r. for rpo rpoowrou 3614 

wAnpow : w. éx $239 

TAnoloy “ near” 368 4 

TwAotov : édpdowpuer Td ©. 346 ¢ 

wvevya: 7o 9. dott Td Sworootr 975—7* 

wb0er: w. el ot; 408, 788-7; wober, a 
corruption of rod: 759 

wodw: w.and édpydfoua: 2266; wr. and 
rpdcow 5840; éwolovy 463-4 ; roeire 
ambig. 194¢, 369; ri wrootper; ri 
rower; and rl rowhowper ; 498, 
512, 766 (i); Kxadds rohoes 7290; 
qWKovoay Sri érolncer 459 

rodvs: wodXol sometimes ambig. 941° ; 
rodXol rHy, not in Jn 041; woAdol... 
éx tay 'lovdalwy 941° foll.; dara 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
c.g. [1]999° ; defore others, 2, e.g. [2]}000. 
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INDICES TO “JOHANNINE GRAMMAR” 


FOANG BT0¢; AdAXAa wodrra, FOAAG... 
cal Erepa and wodAd...xal dd\Aa 3354 
rornpos: owtw, THpéw etc. éx Tod wownpoi 
(ambig.) 325 

ropevouas and vwayw 068!; #. substi- 
tuted for dvaBalyw 499 a 

wécos: roca v. r. oca and roga 7875 

roré 351 6 

wébrepor 260 

wpacow and row 584.4 

wp: mwpo éuol 361-2; wpd rpocwrou 
880, v. r. rAhy 861 a; rpo & ipepar 
rod xacxya 288; xpd corr. to wpés 
651, 656 

wpoSara (pl.): 
collective 420 

xpoBarixh 216 

wpés: w. accus., w. vb of rest 363-6, 
w. vbs of speaking 366 5-c, repeated 
after vb of motion 867 ; w. dat. 368 ; 
elyac xpbs twa 368a; Hv wpds ror 
Oedy, contrasted w. arecradpévos rapa 
Oeod 277; rl wpos od; 239; mwpés a 
corruption of wpé 651, 655 

spor dBBaror 048 

wpocetxopar: 680 4; 
alreicOe 536 

wpocxuvéw: w. accus, and w. dat. 019 

wporpayiov 285d, 701-3 

wpbowmrov: xpd ©. 380, v. r. rAjp S61 a 

xpopyrns: with and without article 
940°, 965°; xpopirns for 6 rpopirns 
(?) 49342; 3a rou x. 301 

wput for rpwroy 9016 ° 

Tpwrov, S. WPwros 

apwros followed by genitive 896® foll., 
665-7; xparor vuory ambig. 901°; 
wparos or rpwrieros Hebraized 666 

awpwréroxos 897 * 

rvAy 2164 

wuvOdyoua:: aor. and imperf. 465 c-d 

wrwpdw: v. r. wnpdw 449a; aor. and 
perf. 449 a-6 


‘PaBBel 680 
paB8os : cv pa Bdy edbeiv 832 a 


collective and non- 


wpocevyesOe «al 


C, €, 6 and o interchanged in B 650-2 

odBBarov: caBBary and éy caBBdry 715¢ 

odpt: Oé\nua capxés 269; ras odpxas 
dwrodAvovew ol cravpwhévres B11 ¢ 





onpeioy 386.5; dpxy Tier onpeiur 386 (i) 

oxavydarif~w: variations of és & em. 
darlcy 5136 

oxédos: a xareayaou abrin ri ocd 
419 

cravpbw: oynrtds 6 cravpebds al 
woddovs rpépe...ras odpeas dxe. 
Adovewy ol cravpwhérres Zl ¢ 

orhi«cw: orhxere w. édy and bray G15(i) 

orBddas : v.r. crapdéas O47 

ob 400 a, 402-4; ov éyers 3945; vide 
et ot 788-2; ot with vocat. and 
imperat. T84¢; gov and pov confused 
768; cov unemph. 176 foll.; ev con- 
fused w. ov 797 ¢ 

cupdépor : how used by Epict. 2384 

ovy 799 (ii) 

cuvecdés 798 ¢ 

ourfnréw 349 

chen 46465 

owt: w. éx 3235 


Tapdcow: applied to Christ 614c 

raxeor ‘* more quickly *: not the same 
as raxéws 918%, 439 (v) a, 564c-+ 

raxéws, Taxl, &y raxe 5645-d 

re: how used in Jn 929° 

réXecos : applied to numbers 383 ¢ 

rédos ‘‘ eminence ” 3204; els r. 319-38 

rerpduyvos: Ere r. €orw 230 (ii) foll. 

rypéw: w. éx 825; pres. and aor. sub- 
junct. 515 ; ér#pous...cal épddata Bt 

tl, s. ris 

TiPepids 045 

rlOnyus: late aor. of 690 

ris: omitted 8795; rol supplied w. 
&eorw 8794; ellipsis of ruwés 218 foll.; 
édy ris 580; éd» separated from ns 
BE3c; ob...71s and oddeis 566 cd, ¢ 

rls; rl; (direct interrogative) ri; du ri; 
ba rl; 281 b-¢; rh; ri Src; and dr, 
v.r. 381d; ri Stes rh Eorew Gri; and 7 
vyéyovery Sri; 694%; rl Aadeis; ambig. 
231 4; ri efew; prob. = * what should 
I say?” 5125,c; ri wootpe; ti 
raGper; rh rowhowper ; distinction 
between 4938, 512, 766 (i); ri ¢pol cai 
coi; 229-80 ; ovros dé ri; 209, 386<; 
vl xpos cé; 229; riva nw a édddcc 261; 
tls éorw 6 wrapadwowy 2514; ri doxeis; 
in Epict. 766 (i) @ 





1 Add Epict. iii. 24. 44—7 0éd\es pe... wopeverOac ;...5ea rh uh awE\Oys;...71 ot» 


Ere wopevouat; tva awéXOns. 
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WORDS 


Toovros 398; roatrn ‘‘such a thing” 
396 4 

vémos: ? ellipsis of rérw 675 

Togovros v.r. 745 

rére: v.r. for oby 687 a 

Tpets 281-38, s.‘‘ Three” and “ Threefold” 

rptgw: 6 cravpwhels roddovds rpégpec 211 ¢, 
42 5 


*T8pla 281 a 

Sdwp: OSara wodAd 370¢; éwl ra v. M4Bd 

ulés: ? interchanged w. wais 5844; v.r. 
éxXexrés 3864; TOYN 2.¢. ror vid, 
confusable w. TOYN in rovvyoza 768-9 

Speis : Jn’s use 399; xal duets 149; (?) &’ 
Upas 428¢; UuGe, unemph. 5594; duels 
in LXX before ambig. forms in -ere 
248 2; Uu- and du- confused 428 ¢ 

buérepos: rare and emphatic 998 * 

Urd-yw 486 ; distinct from ropedouat 063 ; 
orov Uv. (and omov éyw ¥.) and dou 
elus (v.r. ely) 487 a, 578; Uwizyor 464 

twép 369-71 ; Urep 05 9287 5*, 360; iwép 
Tivos masc. and neut. 718-38; irép 
and wrepl 719 a—c 

bwepayardw 333 / 

bré: w. accus. 872; w. gen. 878; 0. and 
broxdrw 372 

bwroxdrw $72 

brouévw 3235; 6 vwopelvas 409 

ipedés: applied to 6 cravpwOels M11 ¢ 

invéw : applied to Christ 6144 


Pavepdw: thrice applied to Christ’s 
Resurrection 619 
dfpw: ‘bear fruit’ 120 4 


(GREEK) 


@nul rare in Jn, freq. in Acts! 

@i\éw 828, 5O4c; perf. 443, 476-7; 
Origen’s distinction between ¢. and 
dyardw 584¢ 

doimt: ra Bala rv powlxew 047 

duridoow: érhpouv...cal épvdata 584 

Pury: al dural rijs yijs 817 ef 

gurifw 5323 ¢ 


Xdps: Philo on 385 5; Epictetus on 74324 

xelp: in var. phrases w. els and é» 884 ; 
xeipa or xetpas w. BdddrAw and ém- 
Bd\X\w 575 

xdpros 682 

xporliw: forms of 752 

xtpa : } 'lovdala x. 6706 

xwpéw 414 4 foll. 


Viidos: 8ldwu Wiipor 409 a 


D*. and o interchanged 114, 691 

woves 197 

wpa: combined with fpxera: and éAfAvber 
6044, 6235 ¢; Thy Ww. Tadrny “about 
this time ” 018 ; (é») éxelyy ry w. 025; 
w. €B8dunr 018, 206; 7 dy wd. parall. to 
Sray 588.2; &. a and ws. Sre 799 (i), s. 
also 770 

ws: (?) for ws 089, 201, 696; ‘‘as it were” 
202; ws 3¢ ‘‘so when” 069; ws a» 
696 2 ; ofrws...ws, for ofrws adore 697 

womrep 066 5 

Wore 208, 694¢; ofrws w. 917 a*, 697; 
in Egypt. Pap. 697 ¢ 

whéieca : how used by Epict. 798-9 


1 It should have been stated in 24564 that Jn—who uses ¢nul only in i. 23, 


1x. 38, xvili. 29—never applies it (as the 
ayree (agst Mk) in applying it to Christ in 
In Pentateuch, of seven instances, five are in the 
prophecy of Balaam, Numb. xxiv. 3—15. 


It is a mark of classical style. 
24 times. 


peculiar to himself. 


iain do) to Christ. Mt. and Lk. 
i 


s answer to Pilate, ‘‘ Thou sayest it.” 


In N.T., it occurs mostly in Acts, 


In the Synoptists, Mt. uses it most freq. (ry), Mk (6), Lk. (7). It is 
never used by three Synoptists in common. 


Lk. mostly uses it in traditions 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Miatessarica, Parts E—+t' 


A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON 
Wart +t 


CLUE 


A GUIDE THROUGH GREEK TO 
HEBREW SCRIPTURE 


Demy 8vo. cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


“So far as we can judge, they (the arguments) are learned and 
ingenious, though perhaps insufficient to carry the whole weight of his 
hypothesis.” — Zzmes. 


“Worked out in great detail and with unflagging interest. For 
Dr Abbott throws life into everything he touches....A contribution to 
the ‘Synoptic Problem,’ claiming examination and commanding atten- 
tion.”"—Expository Times. 


“We have nothing but thanks to offer Dr Abbott for the patient 
industry with which he has collected and put before us, with great 
clearness, dozens of experiments upon which even those who are not 
experts either in Hebrew or Greek or Biblical criticism can exercise their 
common sense.”— Guardian. 


“A very ingenious and very interesting argument.”—Dazly News. 


“‘ Of extraordinary interest and suggestiveness.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 


“The theory may be commended as most ingenious, and its applica- 
tion as very interesting and full of light on many vexed readings.”— 
Scotsman. 


‘Certainly, as far at least as the Septuagint is concerned, he has 
found a Vera Causa.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


“‘ Learned, acute, and ingenious.”—British Weekly. 


Part tt 


THE CORRECTIONS OF MARK 


ADOPTED BY MATTHEW AND LUKE 
Demy 8vo. cloth. Price 155. net. 


“There is something very attractive in the way in which Dr Abbott 
forces the documents to tell their secret history, not by brilliant guess- 
* work but by the use of rigid scientific method."—Manchester Guardian. 


“There is a great deal of valuable information in this second instal- 
ment of Dr Abbott’s great work, whether one agrees with the main thesis 
or not.”— Guardian. 


“Full of acute and learned criticism.”—/rlot. 


“The industry and ingenuity displayed through the work are marvel- 
lous. In this attempt to solve the Synoptic variations Dr Abbott is as 
ploddingly persevering as he is dazzlingly original.”—Expository Times. 

“One excellent feature in it is the effort to bring the whole evidence 
within reach of an intelligent English reader."—Dundee Advertiser. 


“As an exposition of the documentary theory of the origin of the 
Gospels, Dr Abbott’s work promises to hold a high place.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 
“Deserves to be read with the utmost care.” —Oxtlook. 


‘A monument of patient, scholarly labour.” —Christian World. 


Part LEE 


FROM LETTER TO SPIRIT 


AN ATTEMPT TO REACH 
THROUGH VARYING VOICES 
THE ABIDING WORD 


Demy 8vo0. cloth. Price 208. net. 


“The candid and reverent spirit in which the book is written wins the 
reader’s sympathy....The criticism exhibited is often acute and it is set 
forth with an accumulation of detail which is evidence of persevering 


A. VI. 44, 


research ;...For the writer’s ability, labour, and candour we have pret 
respect....”—Guardian. 


“The book is noteworthy as a defence on new grounds of the historical 


tradition present in the Fourth Gospel, and the author's diligence 
collecting details from every quarter must be universally admired’— 


Atheneum. 
“A monument of painstaking comparison and analysis.......The 
appendices and indices teem with suggestive material....... He has steeped 


himself in the spirit, and he has logically explained much which to other 
critics is mere opportunity for wriggling.” —Oxtlook. 


“The notion that St John wrote not to supplement the Synoptics ba 
to substitute a spiritual for a materialistic conception of Jesus..is 
exceedingly suggestive and worked out with much ingenuity.”— 

Daily News. 

“A fresh illustration of the author's sound learning and keen exegetical 
insight.”—Dasly Chronicle. 

“Very original and suggestive.” —Cambridge Review. 

“To the proving of his case Dr Abbott brings all the wealth of 
curious learning and the singular fertility of linguistic conjecture for 
which he is so justly distinguished among Biblical critics of the day."— 

Scotsman. 

“There is in the book...a large amount of careful work which will be 
found helpful to all who are seeking their way through the letter to the 
spirit of the Gospels.”— Bookman. 


“ Has the true scientific temper....... The discussion does not fail to be 
stimulating and suggestive.”—Literary World. 

“The result at once of great learning, indomitable industry, and 
remarkable ingenuity, this is a work that stimulates and rewards.”— 

Aberdeen Free Press. 

“Often throughout the book the incidental matters which crop up are 
of the greatest interest. For instance, what Dr Abbott says on the 
probability of Christ’s teaching about ‘taking on oneself the yoke’ 
becoming misunderstood and perverted to ‘taking up the cross’ is 
luminously suggestive....... It is a storehouse of learning, and, quite apart 
from the conclusions which Dr Abbott seeks to establish, it will be valued 
for the recondite material both from Jewish and Christian early writings 
which it brings together and makes easily accessible.”—-Christian World. 

“ He spares no pains to bring a very ingenious discussion up to date 
and well within the reach of those who have no knowledge of Greek or 
Hebrew.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

“The accumulation of such facts is a task of great labour, but is 
valuable to all workers in the field of Biblical criticism, whether they 
agree with Dr Abbott’s view of the Synoptic problem or not......The 
curious facts which he has gathered about the Rabbinical beliefs con- 
cerning ‘voices from heaven’ contain much that is new to us.”—Piilol. 


“A valuable contribution to the Synoptic problem.”— Leeds Mercury. 


“The strength of his position lies in the accumulation of particulars. 
He must be examined page by page and point by point.”— 
Expository Times. 
“Warm thanks are due to the author for the immense labour he has 
undertaken.”—Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review. 


“With thorough and penetrating scholarship, and a degree of toil 
beyond all praise, Dr Abbott has sought out parallels to facts and 
expressions in the Gospels for the purpose of elucidating their meaning, 
and tracing them to their original sources....... Such a work as this, which 
certainly puts to shame the sluggishness and the spiritual indifference, 
and the miserable formality ordinarily displayed in the study of the 
Gospels, will require prolonged and serious investigation, such as cannot 
be given to it ina notice like the present. It materially advances our 
comprehension of the intellectual conditions and methods of instruction 
of Christ’s age....".— Baptist Magasine. 

“‘ They are full of minute and curious learning, and help to advance 
Dr Abbott’s plea that the study of the Aramaic versions is of essential 
importance for the interpretation of the Gospels.”— Manchester Guardian. 


‘““The book is not more remarkable for its striking hypotheses than it 
is for its careful and systematic collection of evidence....Dr Abbott’s recent 
series of volumes (soon happily to be followed by another) really constitute 
a new and enlightening commentary on some of the most important 
passages in the New Testament. And the commentary is equally 
illuminative of the Rabbinical passages quoted.......It is full of learning, 
of originality, but above all of suggestiveness....... Page after page 
scintillates with brilliant points....... Dr Abbott has clearly relied a good 
deal on secondary sources, but he has so carefully verified and examined 
his materials, he has applied to them so penetrating and sound a criticism, 
that his book is distinguished by its accuracy in details. Dr Abbott 
stands forth as a conspicuous example of the salvation which lies in 
precision of thought and exactness of method.”—/Jewish Quarterly Review. 


The Classical Review, stating in detail “ what results the writer has 
attained which seem tolerably certain to be correct,” adds “ Incidentally 
Dr Abbott gives us a most valuable dissertation of 43 pages on Bath Kol, 
é.e. Voices from Heaven in Jewish Tradition, reprinting in an Appendix 
Pinner’s collection of examples from the Talmuds and Targums; he 
gives us a useful restatement in another Appendix of the reasons for 
believing that the so-called Second Epistle of St Peter is a forgery, and 
in yet another a convincing review of Eusebius’ promise to record the 
evidence accessible to him that bore on the canonicity or authenticity of 
Christian writings. He demonstrates anew the correctness of Bishop 
Lightfoot’s interpretation of that promise....... The temper of Dr Abbott’s 
writing is worthy of his subject...he has shown us the true significance of 
unregarded words.” 


Part LV 
PARADOSIS 


OR 


“IN THE NIGHT IN WHICH HE 
WAS (?) BETRAYED ” 


Demy 8vo0. cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


“We are inclined to think that the present instalment, although the 
thinnest in bulk, is the most valuable of the four....... Dr Abbott exhibits 
his customary industry, acuteness, and learning....... One finds oneself, 
much more often than usual, able to follow not only with interest, but 
with willing assent.”—Guardian. 

The Dundee Advertiser, while calling attention to the “ conjectures in 
the chain of argument,” says “There is, however, a strong temptation to 
think Dr Abbott’s hypothesis established when it is seen to be the key 
that fits into one difficulty after another,” and adds “ For ingenious and 
scholarly work there is nothing being done at present in the English 
language like the series of volumes by Dr Edwin A. Abbott. It is 
research work, painstaking and slow and elaborate.” 


‘In great detail and with learned elaboration the various passages are 
examined; but the main topic of this book is often the occasion for 
interesting digressions into paths in which Dr Abbott is always an 
instructive, if not always a convincing, companion.”— 

London Quarterly Review. 

‘A marvel of minute scholarship and of patient industry.”— 

Westminster Magazine. 


‘““He has, in a rare degree, the true scientific temper, which knows 
that far-reaching implications may be hidden in apparently trivial facts. 
Indeed it may safely be said that, had he never established a single 
conclusion, his investigations would, for their patient and unobtrusive 
thoroughness, alone suffice to earn him an honourable name. This latest 
book, the fourth part of the ‘ Diatessarica,’ is a case in point....... The real 
value of the book, however, is not in the conclusion but in the way in 
which the conclusion is supported....... Dr Abbott works out his argument 
with great elaborateness and detail, and to follow it conscientiously is to 
be amply repaid, whether one end in agreement or dissent. One of 
Dr Abbott’s incidental remarks is too valuable to pass without reference: 
“We need,’ he says, ‘to become more, not less, anthropomorphic in our 
thoughts about God, after the pattern of the best anthropomorphismof 


r 


the prophets of Israel and the Son of God.’ Not many more useful 
reminders could come to those who have the forming of modern 
theology.”—Christian World. 


‘“‘ Unwearied industry and remarkable ingenuity, a word which we use 
honoris causa, distinguish this as they distinguish all Dr Abbott’s 
work.” — Spectator. 


“The criticism is marked by that singular nicety that marks Dr 
Abbott’s work, particularly in an explanation of the intrusion of ‘Galilee’ 
into the Resurrection narratives.”—Pal/ Mall Gasette. 


“We are struck once more by the ingenuity with which Dr Abbott 
follows his theory of an Aramaic original, and finds in subsequent 
misunderstandings of its text a reason for many of the divergences in the 
canonical Gospels.......The conjectural character of a great deal of his 
work is inevitable in such an unexplored field, but he is providing us with 
a mass of new material for the literary study of the Gospels, especially in 
the direction of accounting for discrepancies in parallel narratives.” — 

Manchester Guardian. 


“In fearless scientific criticism of the Gospels as documents, 
Dr Abbott occupies a front place among modern scholars, but his 
criticism is instinct with deep reverence, and always in his own happy 
phrase ‘an attempt to reach through varying voices the abiding 
word.’”—Literary World. 


“We gladly confess that we have learned a great deal from the work 
before us.”— Record. 


“Tt is characterized by the same extreme care and minuteness of 
detail and thoroughness of scholarship which are found in preceding 
volumes.”—Leeds Mercury. 


““A scholarly work, worthy of Dr Abbott’s great reputation as a 
Biblical critic.”—Oxtlook. 


“This is the fourth part of Dr Abbott’s great work, ‘ Diatessarica,’ and, 
like its predecessors, ‘Clue’ and ‘From Letter to Spirit,’ is full of acute 
criticism and painstaking inquiry. It is indeed monumental in its breadth 
and thoroughness....... Novel as this interpretation is, no one has a right 
to set it aside who does not study the contents of this learned, reverent, 
and careful work.”— Baptist Magazine. 


Part VW 
JOHANNINE VOCABULARY 


A COMPARISON 
OF THE WORDS OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
WITH THOSE OF THE THREE 


Demy 8vo. cloth. Price 135. 6d. net. 


“This is likely to prove the most useful of the five volumes tha 
have now appeared in the series which Dr Abbott has called ‘Diates- 
sarica.’...It exhibits the marvellous industry which is so characteristic of 
Dr Abbott’s work quite as much as any of the earlier volumes...the 
accumulation of facts which it contains is likely to be of permanent 
value to students of the language of the Gospels, and especially of the 
Fourth Gospel.” —Guardian. 


‘The whole inquiry is a wonderful exhibition of patient and delicate 
scholarship. Both beginners and experienced students may profit greatly 
from Dr Abbott’s masterly treatment of verbal and grammatical sriautiac. 
The handling of tenses is especially instructive....And as a storehouse of 
facts laboriously collected from many sources and carefully marshalled 
the work will be invaluable to students of the Fourth Gospel.”—Christiax 
World. 


‘“The Synoptic variations, similarities, and peculiarities are admirably 
set out above condensed and lucid notes. It is a book full of good things 
on a question already full.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The reader, learned or unlearned in the technical sense, will find in 
the book abundant matter to engross his attention and to stimulate 
reflection. It is of the same high quality as Dr Abbott’s other works, a 
minutely accurate, scholarly, and stimulating production—another volume 
of a remarkable series.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


‘*No other work on Greek Testament synonymous words, especially 
those in St John, so completely brings to light their precise difference and 
applies them to the clearer elucidation of the Gospel narrative, as this 
volume, which throws much original hght on obscure passages, and often 
reconciles seeming difficulties in text and context and shows that in some 
cases what appears to be mere tautology or redundance is in reality a 
most important statement of either incident or doctrine.”— Academy. 


“The present sympathetic and laborious study promises to be an 
extremely valuable addition to the literature of the subject....The book 
is an extremely suggestive study, and the temptation to see more in the 
original than can fairly be taken out of it is, on the whole, wisely 
restrained.”—Glasgow Herald. 


‘The plan, it will be seen, is thorough, and so is the execution; yet 
there is nothing abstruse, nothing beyond the comprehension of the 
ordinary student of the New Testament. Almost every page of this 
volume offers some fresh fact, suggestion, or discussion bearing on the 
actual meaning of the evangelist, and there is none of that pedantic 
philology which would confuse the real issues..—Dundee Advertiser. 


‘“Dr Abbott has rendered very real services to students of the Fourth 
Gospel by this scholarly and laborious work....Sometimes he seems to us 
to incline to draw large inferences from his own hypotheses, yet when 
we turn again to these hypotheses they commend themselves to us, and 
we feel that they have been reached by a very original and acute mind. 
Dr Abbott has given us an invaluable guide to the interpretation of the 
Fourth Gospel, a guide which some of us will very often consult.”— 
Examiner. 


“With confidence we recommend this book to all serious students 
of the gospels....For English readers of the gospels it is, we believe, the 
best piece of work that Dr Abbott has wrought.”—Literary World. 


“It 1s a good deal—but not too much—to say that no one can 
thoroughly understand the Fourth Gospel who has not studied the 
material brought together by Dr E. A. Abbott in his ‘Johannine 
Vocabulary.’ It is a masterpiece of minute, patient, and ingenious 
scholarship.... Teachers and preachers especially will find it rich in raw 
material for their work.”—-Great Thoughts. 


“A substantial contribution to the knowledge of the greatest of 
Christian writings.”—British Weekly. 


“A marvel of industry and scholarship, into which it is impossible to 
enter in any adequate way within the limits of an ordinary review.”— 
Record. 


“ An exceedingly useful theological text-book.”—G/obde. 


“Tt is all that the title indicates....But it is far more than that....The 
consequence of such an investigation is that new, or at any rate clearer, 
light is thrown on passage after passage....We hope we have said enough 
to show our readers the value of this volume as a student’s book.”— 
Church of England Pulpit and Ecclesiastical Review. 


“The results which he brings out are very striking....The upshot of 
the whole is in accord with the general tendency of recent criticism—to 
put the Fourth Gospel on a higher plane of authority."— Westminster 
Gazette. 


“The author brings out the exact meanings and subtle inflections of 
the original in a very striking manner. The different shades of meanisg 
and the manner in which such important words as believing, authority &. 
are exemplified, makes the work one of great value to the Bible 
student.”—Fock. 


‘The notes are packed with painstaking scholarship....And the whole 
evidence is surveyed in a masterly manner at the "—Expositery 
Times. 


“ The vocabularies, with their exhaustive apparatus of notes, represent 
a large amount of patient linguistic research....But it is only when we 
approach the question of the right method of interpreting the Gospel 
as a whole, particularly in its literary relations to the other three, that 
the real value of all this critical spadework can be made apparent. We 
hope that Dr Abbott’s scrupulous scholarship will allow him before long 
to attack this work of constructive interpretation.” Manchester Guardian. 


“His discussion of Johannine synonyms, e.g. the words for ‘seeing,’ 
‘hearing,’ ‘knowing,’ ‘coming,’ and other simple but fruitful ideas, is 
most illuminating. Microscopic, it may no doubt be styled: but if 
examination under a lens of high power reveals new beauties in the 
structure of an organism, microscopic investigation proves both in- 
structive and fruitful. We are inclined to say that this volume was 
well worth publishing were it only for the complete account it contains of 
the Johannine key-word ‘believing.’... These minute linguistic inquiries 
may at first sight appear to be meticulous and useless. But it is only 
by slow patient underground work of this kind that such subtle points 
as the relation between the several lines of tradition concerning Christ 
can be determined. And where the subject is so sacred and vital and 
the end so important, time and trouble should not be _ begrudged 
Dr Abbott spares neither. He deserves the thanks of all careful and 
earnest New Testament students for the work he is carrying through 
with such patience and perseverance. Those who cannot accept all his 
conclusions must admire his learning and his zeal, and they cannot help 


receiving profit from his company and guidance.”—London Quarterly 
Review. 


“The present volume is full of valuable material....We do not know 
of any investigation into the vocabulary of the Fourth Gospel so minute 
and thorough as this. The labour expended in producing it deserves the 
warmest recognition, and we shall look forward with great interest to the 
publication on the Johannine Grammar.” —Primitive Methodist Quarterly 
Review. 
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